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NUMBER 1. 


ITS NATURE AND OBJECTS. 


The doctrine of the Trinity is the keystone in the arch of | 
Calvinism. When this falls the whole system will necessarily 
crumble in. As in every great battle, there is some small 
hillock or paltry farméffouse which is obstinately contended 
for, because “its possession will decide the fate of the day, 
so every great controversy hinges on thedecision of a particu- 
lar proposition. In itself it may seem insignificant, and un- 
worthy of the feagful struggle, and fiery earnestness which 
rages around it. The chateau of Hougomont is an insignifi- 
cant farm-house—the, plain of Marathon, a naked field—the 
ground where Charles Martel checked the tide of Sara- 
cenic progress, a common spot of earth to the common eye— 
the plain of Lexington not more fertile nor flowery than other 
fields. Yet because the conquest of these was the turning 
point of Despotism and Freedom, Christianity and Mahom- 
medanism, righteand wrong, we feel it well that men should 
pour out their bleod like water for their possessi erway 

hom 


these insignificant spots, great principles met in bat 
who fell there, fell not in vain. 


The waters murmur with their name, 
Ee woods are peopled with their fame, 
he silent pillar, lone and gray, 
laims kindred with their sacred clay. 
Their memory wraps the sable mountain, 
* Their spirit sparkles in the fountain. 
The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Rolls mingling with their fame forever. 
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He would be but an unworthy descendant of the patriots,” . 
who, in visiting the spot where their best blood gushed out 
forgsuch a cause, should coolly wonder how men cou!d con- 
tend so bitterly fora miserable acre of barren sdil. Yet when 
we read of the great controversies of former days about opin- 
ions Which pow seem trifling, we often forget®that as great 
principles were inveived in sach discussions. We forget that 
the barfen and recky opinion was the battle ground, where 
great and vital truths, necessary to human progress, met and 
vanquished aftcient errors, and drove back the dominion of 
ignorance and night. Sir James M’Intosh tells us that the 
Tostbataul Reformation, which roused the human mind from 
the sleep of years, and poured light into every department of 
knowledge, shaking thrones to their centre, grew out of a con- 
troversy carried on by an humble monk on the subject of jus- 
tification by faith. - The reason was, that this controversy in- 
volved and evolved great doctrines, and as it went on light— 

ured from it on many subjects, until the world stood still to 
isten. Cuvier, in an eulogy, which he pronounced upon Dr. 


Joseph Priestley, wonders how he could bend his great powers 


to the consideration of such a meagre subject as the triune 
nature of God. But Cuvier did not see, what Dr. Priestley 
saw well, that round this dogma: the principles of Catholicism 
and those of the Reformation were 40 muster for their final 
struggle. On the field of Lutzen, where the»Catholic and 
Protestant armies of urope met in battle, there stands a stone 
erected to the memory of the Protestant chief with these 
words alone engraved on its surface—*Gustavus Adolphus 
here fell, fighting for Freedom of Spirit.” And in the little 
village of Northumberland, posterity may one day rear a sim- 
ilar monument to the old man who contended against bigots 
and persecutors in a like cause. | 

We propose, in this and subsequent papers, to consider THE 
Unirarian Rerorm, examining its nature, condition, pros- 
pects and dangersi In the present paper we shall simply con- 
sider its nature—what is the nature of the-Unitarian move- 
ment? What does it propose? What are its aims? 

To ansWer this question, it is necessary for us to look back 


“as far as the Reformation of Luther. The great principles of 


the Reformation, which inspired the lion-hearted Reformer ° 
and his colleagues with courage to oppose the vast and ancient 
authority of Rome, and which they bore as standards before 
them in the conflict, were two—Tne Bisve ts THE ONLY RULE 
oF Fairn anp Practice; and again, EACH MAN MUST INTER-_ 
PRET THE BIBLE FOR HIMSELF. ‘These were the two broad 
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The Unitarian Refornt 3 


principles which they opposed to the Romish doctrine that | 
Tradition as,well as the Bible, was a rule of Faith, and that 
the Church was the rightful interpreter of the meaning: of 
Scripture. 

But broadly as the early Refotmers proclaimed these prin- 
ciples, they had not the faith or courage to adhere to them in 
practice. Perhaps it would have been asking too much of 
them, to require that the discoverers of such vast principles 
should also be able to apply them to their miputest conse- 
quences. , 

Perhaps too, the creeds and confessions of faith which the 


“Reformers drew up; were not intended by them to be arbitra- 


rily imposed on their churches, as a substitute for free enquiry 
into God’s word,.but rather as an expression of those views 
in which they were all cordially united. But the mischief 
followed. The creeds which were a mere expression of a 
common sentiment at first, became soon the established and 
authoritative codes to which all intellects must bow. Soon it 
came to pass that those who differed from the creed, though 
they should be led from it by the Bible, were regarded as her- 
etics. And thus the same human authority which avowedly 
explained the Scripture in the Romish church, began to lord 
it over God’s heritage in the Protestant. The Bible ceased to 
be the rule of faith and practice. The Augsburg confession, 
the Thirty-nine articles, the Westminster Catechism, the Cam- 
bridge and Saybrook Platforms, took its place in Germany, 
England and America. | | 

The evil results, which in due time, have every where fol- 
lowed and still attend, this substitution of human doctrines, 
human commandments, human authority, for that of God, are 


“what might have been anticipated.» A false principle of con- 


duct, however expedient or politic it may seem, is sure to 
bring after it, by and by, evil consequences. 3 

So here, men who found themselves prevented from search- 
ing Scripture except they should be sure to find there the very 
doctrine of their creeds, soon gave up searching the Scripture 
at all. Theological science stands still. If you venture to 
teach a doctrine in any language but that of the Confession, 
you are denounced as a heretic.  “ For this cause, many 
sleep.” The human mind loses all its energy, When it enters 
these enchanted domains of theology. The theological litera- 
ture of Great Britain, for example, how puny and dwarfed is 
it, compared with its political, dramatic, poetic literature. 
The reason is obvidus. The human intellect achieves no tri- 
tmphs while it works in fetters. 
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But a worse consequence than this follows. It was a 
hearty spontaneous faith which the first Reformers placed in 
their symbols, They satisfied fully the want of ¢hetr minds. 
But no human work, nor any human words, can feed and 
nourish successive generations. Each generation looks with 
different feelings and through a different culture at the great 
truths of Heaven and Earth. They need a new language to 
express their faith. The old words do not satisfy them. It is 
a proof of the divinity that resides in the Bible, that this book 
does continue to satisfy successive generations for thousands 
of years. But so can no human composition. In conse- 
quence, when men are compelled, by fear of denunciation, to 
speak their grandfathers’ language instead of their own, their 
words seem empty to themselves. They do not really express 
the inmost belief of their hearts. So they become false, 
faithless, hypocritical, professing in words what nothing in- 
their heart corresponds to. Secret unbelief couched under a 
hypocritical profession is the second great evil resulting from 
the authority of creeds. | ae 

And the last, is open unbelief—not merely of the church 


creed, but of that which it conceals; the great truths of reli- 


gion itself. When the time has arrived, in which the church 
ormulas and standards are no longer suited to the intellect 
and culture of the age; the intellect, in breaking away from 
them, breaks away from Christianity itself. ‘ These are the 
representatives of Christianity, and these are evidently ab- 
surd, eontradictory and illogical, we will have none of them.” 
So they reason, confounding God’s religion with man’s theolo- 
gy, the everlasting truths of Christianity with human systems 
and doctrines, and rejecting the whole together. | 


In view of these evils, resulting from the imposition of hu 


‘ man systems upon the mind, the Unitarians have been led to 


oppose all such imposition. They say—* Let us read the 
Bible for ourselves, and form our own system, if any system 
be. necessary. Jesus Christ taught no formal system—the 
Apostles laid down no fixed standard of opinions—they taught 
the truth in a free, living manner, without any scheme or plan 
of theology atall. Why cannot it be so now? It can be so. 
We will not go to John Calvin, or tothe Westminster Assem- 


. bly, to know what to believe; we will go at once to Jesus 


Christ, and his Apostles. This is our right. This right we 
claim. We reject the whole of your doctrines. We will not 
receive any part of your systems. We believe in Christ, and 
in the great truths he taught. We believe in repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. You have no 
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right to add to this Christian confession. We will stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.” 

_ The first great object then of the Unitarian Reform is 
Christian Liberty. We demand this, in its broadest sense. 
We do not ask for liberty to modify your creeds a little, to 
believe a little less about Predestination, or a little more about 
Ability, but we ask for liberty not to believe in your creeds at 
all. We wish to set them all aside, and read the Bible with 
our own eyes, and use our own language in speaking of it. 
We would be wholly free from these scholastic trammels. We 
demand to be acknowledged as Christians, so long as_ we be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, and show an earnest love for him in our 
lives; whether we believe or not in vicarious atonement, the 
trinity, original sin, and other such unscriptural shibboleths. 

Jt is evident then that Unitarians are in the advanced rank, 
the forlorn hope, of those who contend for christian liberty. 
They place themselves on the original principles of the ‘Re- 
formation, and demand the full liberty which these principles 
guarantee. If Unitarians succeed in obtaining this liberty, 
we say not that Christian freedom is secure, but that the 
greatest step has been taken towards securing it, since the times 
of the first reformers. If Unitarians succeed in obtaining 
toleration, then the tyranny of human systems, at least, is at an 
end. 

And then there will be some hope of Curistian Union, 
that long desired, long prayed for, but almost despaired of 
blessing. The evils of the present state of disunion in the 
Christian church are so obvious that all see them and lament 
them—the difficulty is that very few perceive their true rem- 
-edy. In every city of our land, in every small town there 
are Christians—but in what condition? Banded together, 
united as with one heart and soul, acting in united power to 
convert the world to God? Alas! no—but split into half a 
dozen parties, having little sympathy foreach other, jealous of 
each others’ success, and instead of carrying the war into the 
camp of sin, contending with each other about its origin, in- 
stead of laboring to bring back a sinful world to God, arguing 
about the theory of conversion. The evils of this state, all, 
in their cooler moments, lament. But the only remedy they 
propose is, that all other sects should come over and join their 
own. ‘Let all men agree to the primitive order of church 
government, and join the only authentic church,” say the 
_ Episcopalians, “ and all will be well.” “ Let all obey God, and 
be immersed,” say the Baptists, *‘ and there will be no division.” 
In other words—* Let others think as we do, and we shall be 
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united.” Others again, wishing to unite the credit of ortho- 
doxy with the advantages of liberality, exhaust their wits in 
constructing new creeds, which shall contain the essence of 
the old in a more modern and loose dress. 

The Unitarians take a different way. They do, what few 
others have yet done; they go to the Scriptures for the test of 
Christian fellowship. They find it there written that to be- 
lieve Jesus to be the Christ is the only fundamental faith, to 
confess him openly before men, the only essential act.* 
Standing on this broad platform they proclaim that we should 
unite in Christian communion and fellowship with all who ac- 
knowledge Jesus to be the Christ, and openly claim to be his 
disciples, if their lives are sober and decent. And a sound 
Christian Union can never come except from this acknowl- 
edyment of Christian Liberty. In laboring then for Christian 
Liberty, the Unitarians are laying the only true foundation 
for Christian Union. 

Another object of the Unitarian Reform, by many thought 
to be the chief object, but by us held to be secondary, regards 
religious opinions. Casting away the trammels of theological 
systems and reading the Scriptures by their own light, many — 
things in the popular theology seem to them erroneous. These 
relate to the character of God, of Christ, that of man, and that 
of true religion. 

According to the popular theories, the character of God is 
such, that he can never pardon the sinner till a full satisfaction 
is made to Him in the punishment of some victim. This 
simple statement, according to all human analogy, entirely ex- 
cludes. the attribute of mercy from the character of God. 
For what mercy is there in pardoning’after the full punishment 
is inflicted—what clemency in remitting the debt after it is 
paid? But again, the popular theology declares that the 
Deity was satisfied by this punishments’ falling on an innocent 
being. This statement, again, excludes the attribute of jus- 
tice. For where is the justice of punishing the innocent for 
the guilty. The Bible says “ The soul that sinneth, z¢ shall 
die—the son shal] not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him.” (Hzek. xviii. 20.) But the popu- 
lar theology undertakes to ¢mpute righteousness to the wicked, 
and wickedness to the righteous. All this clouds the charac- 
ter of God. Add to this the doctrines of Decrees and Elec- 


* See, for instanec, Rom. x, 9. illustrated by Acts viii. 37, 38. x vi, 31, 33. 
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tion, as commonly set forth, and the darkness is complete. 
We have a being whose law is to do his own wi//, not because 
it is holy, just and good, but because it is his wi//, and because 
being sovereign, he can do it. And yet again, in order to ex- 
cite fear, which always seems a more powerful principle than 
love to the heart not thoroughly Christianized—to excite fear, 
God is set forth as surrounded by the terrors of the Old Tes- 
tament, instead of being regarded through his image in the 
New. Ile is represented as full of wrath against the sinner, 
while Christ every where teaches that he is full of love to- 
ward him.* Just as far as this theology is believed, just so 
far is the character of God perverted from the real evangelical 
view. Just so far, God is made a vindictive, self-willed, arbi- 
trary, and passionate being. We tremble while we write 
these words, but they are drawn from us by the deepest and 
clearest conviction that the unneutralized influence of the 
common theology would thus degrade our ideas of the Al- 
mighty. Thank God, it always is neutralized—by the com- 
mon sense and common reason of mankind, and by the per- 
petual influence of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. While the 
New Testament remains in the hands of the people, no false 
theology can wholly obscure the face of our Heavenly Father. 
But so much of harm results from these opinions, that the 
Unitarians are well authorized to wage war against them. 

The Unitarian Reform aflects. also, as is well known, the 
theory of God’s metaphysical existence. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, which seems sedulously to avoid all Scripture phrase- 
ology, which is expressed in dark metaphysical language, and 
shrouds itself in mystery, appears to Unitarians wholly un- 
supported by Scripture. No where in the Bible is it taught, 
or pretended to be taught, in plain terms.¢ A doctrine, pro- 
fessing to be among the most important and essential of Chris- 
tian truths, yet left by Christ and his Apostles to be inferred 
from texts taken here and there—proved piecemeal, and then 
the pieces fastened together in the dark. 

The surest way however of meeting the Trinitarian is sim- 
ply toask him what he believes. “Tell me what your doc- 
trine is, and then I will tell you whether | believe it or not.” 
If he then says it is a mystery, and that he believes in a mys- 
terious three-fold distinction in the divine nature, which he 
cannot comprehend, you may tell him that you too believe in 
a thousand mysteries relating to the Deity, and that when 
those mysteries are revealed some one of them will very 


* See Matt. v. 44,45. Luke xv. throughout. 
t The passage i. John v. 7, no intelligent scholar would now rely upon. 
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probably turn out to be the same as his. But if he proceeds 
to explain his faith, he willinevitably fall either into Tritheism, 
and believe in three distinct Gods, having a unity of purpose 
and will, or into Sabellianism and believe in one God with a 
three-fold manifestation of himself as Father, Son and Spirit. 
To the first explanation you may oppose the whole Bible, to 
the last you need oppose nothing, for it is Unitarianism. : 
With respect to the person of Christ, we have published so 
much elsewhere, that we need say little here. The Unita- 
rians take from him a physical glory to give him a moral 
glory. He is divine to them, not as possessing the physical 
attributes of Eternity and Infinity, but as being the chosen one 
to reflect tothe universe, as from a mirror, God’s moral charac- 
ter. He is the brightness of God’s glory, and the express image 
of his person—he who has seen him has seen the Father, for 
he is the representative of God in the world. We feel after 
God, if haply we may find him in creation, but it isa cold and 
distant power, wise, infinite, and benevolent, which we find 
there—commanding our reverence, but too remote for our 
love. But in Jesus Christ, God personally appears to us. 
He is the manifestation of the divine holiness, mercy, love. 
In his life of tender sympathy with man he images the divine 
long-suffering. In his death, that great symbol of reconcilia- 
tion, he has not only taught, but shown, in a way that has 
stamped conviction on the hearts of thousands, the love of God | 
to his sinful child. This is Christ’s true divinity. We take 
away his metaphysical honors that we may heighten his 
spiritual glory. | 
The views of man, given by the creeds, Calvinistic or sub- 
Calvinistic, are equally one-sided and erroneous in the judg- 
ment of Unitarians. The object of the makers of these 
creeds was to produce a deep conviction of sinfulness in the 
human heart, to overthrow all pride of goodness, and bring 
the sinner to an humble confession of his guilt. This was a 
worthy and Christian object, but to attain this end they ran 
into exaggeration and extremes. They exaggerated human 
sinfulness when they made it total. When they declare that 
in man there is nothing good, they run into an extreme, 
equally unphilosophic and unchristian. It makes the word of 
God of no effect, for if there be nothing in man unperverted, 
if reason and conscience are blinded, then you might as well 
the gospel to a block or a stone, astoaman. Until 
is mind is miraculously changed in all its faculties, he cannot 
understand or appreciate a word you say. Itseems to us also 
that this doctrine of total depravity runs counter to one of the 
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most important of all Christian truths. ‘While to humble us, 
we are taught the great extent of our sin and peril, and that 
without Divine help we cannot extricate ourselves from our 
evil condition—we are also, to encourage us, taught to be- 
lieve that in every man there is a struggling principle of truth 
and goodness. There isa “spirit willing,” while “the flesh is 
weak.” There is a “law of the mind” battling against “the 
law of the members.” The faith that in the worst of men 
lay hidden and buried a divine spark, to be kindled by love and 
truth; this faith, under one or another name, has been the 
strength of every Christian Philanthropist. Sometimes, as 
with the Quaker, it is the inward light of God’s spirit “ which 
lightens every man whocometi into this world.” Sometimes, 
as with the Wesleys, it is a special influence which attends 
the word, and softens and breaks down the rebellious heart. 
But in some shape or other, this faith is essential to all hearty 
efforts for the conversion of man. How can we love sinners, 
except we believe that there is, asleep, under their sin, a spirit 
of goodness which may be roused at last by our appeals and 
overcome by our love? © This faith is opposed wholly to the 
doctrine of the total depravity of men, and therefore the Uni- 
tarians reject this latter doctrine. 

They reject also those popular views of religion which make 
it consist either in a cold and barren belief, or aseries of vague 
religious emotions. The great scriptural doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith has been perverted to mean that a man’s salva- 
tion is gained by a blind assent to, and a loud profession of 
orthodox opinions. On the other hand many place their con- 
fidence in having experienced certain religious emotions, or in 
being zealous in the merely religious duties. With Unitarians, 
on the contrary, religion is taught to be a life, the only sure 
evidence of which is a daily obedience to God’s whole law, a 
bringing forth the fruits of the spirit, which are love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance. For this, they have often been accused of teach- 
ing mere morality, and seeking salvation by their, works. 
But none of their writers can be accused of recommending a 
merely worldly morality, or any works of which faith is not 
the basis. But while it is their firm conviction that all true 
goodness must flow from inward piety, they are equally clear 
that much of hypocrisy, worldliness and consequent infidelity 
has sprung from separating religion from morality—they see 
clearly that so did not Christ or his Apostles, that the most daily 
and homely duties were the object of their constant care—that 
many of their discourses would be called “mere morality” by 
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the Pharisees of thee present day—and seeing all this, they 

find it a light thing to be judged by man’s judgment. 

We will not deny, for our object is not to make a one-sided 
statement, that many Unitarians may have fallen into the é&- 
treme of dwelling too exclusively on our duties to man and 
to ourselves, without sufficiently basing them on the deep + 
foundation of religious faith. So one extreme produces an- 
other. But there is nothing in Unitarianism to countenance 
or perpetuate this error. No creeds bind her to it. Accord- 
ingly it has already been generally seen; and the Unitarians of 
the present day, we think, preach more to the deep religious 
principles in the conscience and heart than those of a former © 
age. 

’ This is the nature, these the objects of the Unitarian Reform. 
They are so extensive and vast, that the opposition to them is 
very great, and their advocates find themselves everywhere 

_ misrepresented and denounced. But we look upon them as 
objects for which we count it well to bear reproach. Ought | 
there not to be one party in the church to contend for these 
great principles? By our position we are forced to be the 
champions of Christian Liberty, by our interests we are driven 
to demand Christian Union upon its only rightful ground, and 
by our convictions we are led to oppose representations of 
God, man, and religion, which are corroding the heart of 
Christianity. Though few, let us not shrink or tremble, for it 
is the Father’s good pleasure to give us the kingdom. Ours is 
the religion of the future, the religion of progress, the religion 
for the people. We must increase, they decrease. For 
truth is mighty, and before its invisible but all-pervading force 
the power of Popes and Princes, of Synods and Assemblies, of 

: ancient creeds and long revered dogmas, of prejudices, bigotry 

and superstition, must go down. With firm faith in the future 

Bs! triumph of our principles, in deep dependence on the mighty 

mt. arm of Heaven, and in a strenuous endeavor to live as we 

Bi profess, we can wait the hour when the truth of our principles 


will be understood and acknowledged. 
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HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 


HORACE SMITH. 


Day stars! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 
And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 


Ye matin worshippers ! who bending lowly 

Before the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye, 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 


Ye bright mosaics! that with storied beauty 
The floor of nature’s temple tesselate, 
What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create. — 


’Neath cloister’d boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, ed ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 

But to that fane most Catholic and solemn 

Which God hath planned. 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the Sun and Moon supply, 
its choir, the winds and waves—its organ, thunder— 
Its dome, the sky ! 


There, as in solitude and shade, I wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretched upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 
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Hymn to the Flowers. 


Your voiceless lips, O Flowers! are living preachers, 
Each éup a pulpit, every leaf a book, © 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor, 
“ Weep without woe and blush without a crime,” 


_ Omay I deeply learn and ne’er surrender 


Your lore sublime! 


“ Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory 
Arrayed,” the lilies ery, “in robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur}! ah, how transitory 
Are human flowers !” 


In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist, 
With which thou paintest nature’s wide-spread hall, 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all. 


Not useless are ye, flowers, though made for pleasure, 
Blooming o’er field and wave, by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Haymless delight. 


Ephemeral sages! what instructers hoary, 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope, 
Each fading calyx, a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel like collection ! 
Upraised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection 
_ And second birth. 


Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 

Priests, sermons, shrines. 
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THE ATONEMENT. 


As we anticipated, a controversy has arisen in the Episco- 
pal church, upon this great subject. The “ charge” of Bishop 
Onderdonk, of Pa. has brought upon him no measured cen- 
sure. Whole batteries have opened against him in every 
part of the country. The language used reminds us of that 
‘which we ourselves have been compelled to bear, for indeed 
the Bishop is regarded as but little better than a “ Socinian,” 
the name which our fair-minded, well informed ind generous 
opponents still give to us. How the dispute will be settled, 
we do not know. The Bishop has taken a sort of half-way 
ground, and has of course laid himself open to the charge of 
inconsistencies and of hair-splitting, but he has, nevertheless, 
uttered some very stubborn truths, and knows how to appeal 
to the law and testimony. However it may terminate we 
_ can foresee some good results, one of the chief of which al- 

ready begins to show itself. The heinous character of that 
theory which “ presumes that a certain amount of debts due 
from the sinner and is demanded by the Justice of God, and 
that when Christ pays that debt, the sinners for whom it 1s 
paid are no longer the debtors of Heaven,” will be clearly 
_ brought to light and will be denounced by both parties. This 
will be a great point gained. For we agree with Bishop 
Onderdonk in thinking, nay, we are confident, that the above 
“erroneous theory is current,” that is, the one ordinarily re- 
ceived by the Trinitarian community. We do notsay by the 
majority of their ministers, for it is often hard to tell what 
they do or do not believe, but by the mass of believers, who 
do not undertake to manufacture unintelligible distinctions, but 
take words in their ordinary meaning and understand their 
creeds according to their obvious interpretation. We shall 
therefore think that an important victory is gained when that 
theory is on all sides publicly denounced, and are glad to see 
it rejected with indignation, by the opponents of Bishop 
Onderdonk. They assert that no one in the church believes 
it, but that we know to be untrue. However, we are glad 
that they give it up, although the doctrine which they take in 
its stead is so mystified that we cannot tell whiat it is, or rather, 
we think that we can see the idea which isin their minds and 
that it is one which some Unitarians entertain, but we cannot 
comprehend the language in which it is dressed up. For in- 
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stance, the following, Trom the “ Gambier Observer,” is meant 
for clear elucidation, and at the same time, close argument: 
« Suppose the unbounded mercy of God to have fixed upon 


the remission of sin and the salvation of sinners, as the glori- 


ous end to be accomplished ; and then justice will demand an 
atoning sacrifice, before the mighty love, gets gy So the bo- 
som of God, can be permitted to have its course. Punishment 
is strictly due to the wicked oppressor, and justice pleads the 
cause of the oppressed, as well as the cause of God against all 
who have robbed him of his glory. On the other hand, mercy 
pleads the cause of immortal and perishing millions: but the 
stern demand of justice stil] is, ‘ without the shedding of blood, 
there is no remission of sin.’ Mercy yields not, being omnipo- 
tent; and justice is immutable. How shall the cause be en- 
ded! God, the Father of mercies, is willing to make any 
sacrifice, except that of his law, his honor, or his justice, in 
order to accomplish this stupendous work of love; and the 
Eternal Son, responding to the call of this sublime attribute, 
exclaims, Lo, I come to do thy will,O God. Hence, although — 
justice does not demand the innocent to suffer for the guilty 
as deserving their pynishment; yet, in the case of our Lord 
and Master, it urged this demand as the indispensable condi- 
tion of salvation.” 

The conflict here represented as existing -between the 
several attributes of God, is too much like the contending ~ 
feelings of man’s bosom, to please us. We might also ask, 
how does the atoning sacrifice put an end to that struggle, or 
satisfy justice, except by Christ’s enduring the punishment, or 
“paying the debt of the sinner?” But we will not urge our 
inquiries. It seems to be the design of even the more “ Or- | 
thodox ” in the controversy, to put out of sight the doctrine 
of literal substitution, and to represent the suffering and death 
of Christ merely as “ the indispensable condition of salvation,”’ 
without asking minutely how: it is the means of salvation. 
This state of things is encouraging, and augurs improvement. 

W. G. E. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


De L’ Education des Meres des Familles ou de la civilization du Genre Humain par 
les Femmes. -Par L. Aime-Martin. On the Education of Mothers, or the 
civilization of the human race by women. By L. Aime-Marrix, 2 vols. 
Brussels, 1837. 


~ Our day is truly remarkable for its examination of old opin- 
ions, and its determination to abide by no established ideas, 
that shall not be found to have some’ better foundation than 
prejudice. Men are inquiring into all manner of subjects, and 
asking all sorts of questions. Not only do they inquire into 
such serious matters as political and religious rights, but also 
‘into the proper kinds of food to be eaten; and while the 
legitimacy of monarchs and the justice of chartered privileges 
have been questioned and denied, the prerogatives of many 
cherished viands, the title of roast beef to a place of honor on 
the table, the morality of tea and coffee have been likewise 
questioned and denied. | 
Among the much vexed questions of the day, what is tech- 
nically called the woman question, has a strong prominence. 
Not only has it been talked upon and written upon, but acted 
upon in real life. The words, that seemed a wonder and _ 
abomination in the mouth of Mary Wolstoneralt, have now — 
become familiar sounds. Our Martineaus and Grimke's and 
sisterhood of Abolitionists have decided for many minds, that 
there can be no justice in the world, where women are not 
allowed equal, social and political privileges with men. Miss 
Grimke has carried her principles even to the marriage altar, 
and even at that tender hour, showed herself determined not 
to compromise her principles by promising any obedience or 
allowing any superiority to the bridegroom. We were present 
at an Abolition meeting not long since, where we had the 
pleasure of Jistening to some female eloquence, and of seeing 
gravely seated and giving their votes in the assembly, a num- 
ber of voung ladies, whose acquaintance we have the honor 
of enjoying. One fair young Quaker girl was enforcing with 
great energy, and yet modesty and dignity, the right of having 
a woman appointed on the business committee, and she carried 
her point by a large majority. 
The question of the rights of women i: not to be discussed, 
as some appear to suppose, with ridicule. It is assuming an 
Important place in the thoughts of the thinking part of the 
community. One of the prefoundest minds and most illustri- 


The Woman Question. 

ous statesmen of the country ee his powerful aid to the 
champions of woman's political rights, and that too before the 
assembled nation. 

There can be little doubt, but that the result of the whole 
discussion will end in enlarging the privileges of woman and 
in reproving the few relics of former oppression of the gentler 
sex by the stronger. We doubt not that women will be al- 


lowed to speak in public, as the spirit may move, and especial- | 


ly on certain subjects, that more immediately concern them. 
But as to the day ever coming, in which women shall be called 
to vote, and hold civil offices—tar be it from ourtimes. Give wo- 
man the same political duties and privileges which manenjoys, 
and you take from her all the graces that give her a charm, 
and all the privileges, that now ensure to her courtesy and 
protection from the stronger sex. God has made the two to 
differ, although to both he has given an immortal mind. And 
Christianity, while it insists on the essential equality of the 
two, and has given such full development to both, has but 
the more strongly brought out the natural differences of the 
sexes. It has justified the history of the first pair in Eden, and 
given new meaning to the words of Eden’s sublimest poet. 


“ For contemplation he, and valour formed ; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 
He for Godonly; she for God in him.” 


We should have far more sympathy with the champions of 
woman’s rights, if they. would talk more of social, and less of 
political privileges; if they would speak of the moral degra- 
dation and mental stupidity in which so many women are 
kept; the tyranny and often the indifference by which they 
are treated by those, whom the law calls their husbands; the 
little attention, which is paid to home and domestic pleasures 
and refinements by the majority of men of business; the need 
of doing something to raise the dignity of the family home, 
and of the mistress of it, and to give due importance to that 
place, which is the cradle of the young, the school of the 
forming mind, the nursery of public virtue or of public vice. 
There in the household and the social world, is woman's true 


throne. One half the world and that the best half is right- 


fully her own. She, who reigns truly in this her rightful 
kingdom has a more glorious sway, than a Semiramis or a 
Zenobia. 

Would woman aspire to literary distinction the way is open 
to her. A field of literature has been assigned to her, in 
which she has won the noblest laurels. The literature of the 
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affection is hers. In this sphere, woman now holds the first 
rank. Both in this country and Europe, females are the most 
distinguished in all productions, whether poetic, fictitious, or 
didactic, that concern the affections, the social nature and the 
social world. They have a vast deal to do in this sphere of 
letters and a vast deal to doin purifying domestic life. They 
rule over manners, and manners voli over morals. It is for 
the women to say what the menshallbe. _ 

Yet more striking does the folly of so much talk on women’s 

litical rights appear, when we remember the degradation of 

er social dignity in other countries—in France and Italy for 
instance. ‘There woman is worshipped indeed, but it is b 
those, who have no faith in her virtue and make it their busi- 
ness to destroy her purity. The tone of French female litera- 
ture shows the degradation of woman and the need of her 
regeneration. Where the mother of the family is not respect- 
ed, and faithfully cherished, the home has no sanctity, and the 
purity of the young has no safe-guard. 
_ But we are glad, that symptoms of a glorious regeneration 
are appearing, and among the good omens we rank the work, 
whose title heads this article, and which has been received 
with such enthusiasm. While we read, that the married 
couples in Paris are 97,000, and only 13 of them appear 
_ contented (a joke merely we hope ;) while we read in the work 
of a notorious female writer, that her anticipated golden age 
will come, when woman shall not be bound to one husband, 
any longer than she likes him; when we read of such things, 
we are glad to see signs of an opposite tendency in the work 
of Aime-Martin. 

The whole aim of the work is to show the great influence 
which woman may exertin the civilization of the human race; 
woman, not as an orator or politician; but as a religious 
mother. The first part of the work treats of the influence of 
women and the necessity of their education, the second part 
— an eloquent outline of the philosophical, moral and re- 
igious studies and opinions, appropriate to woman’s sphere. 

We su.__ the object of the book in the words of the author. 
_ “ Napoleon one day said to Madame Campan: “* The ancient 
_ systems of education are good for nothing ; what is wanting to 

the proper education of young persons 1” Mothers,” 
replied Madame Campan. - This expression struck the Empe- 
ror—the thought was called forth by it! “Ah,” said he, “that 
makes the whole system of education; we need mothers, who 
know how to educate their children! ” | 

“This profound remark is a4 subject of our book. Expect- 
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ing nothing more from the present generation, hoping nothing 
more from our systems of public education, we say in our 
turn, “ we need mothers, who know how to educate their 
children !” 

According to our author, Descartes prepared the way for 
the regeneration of woman, by his doctrine of the dignity of 
the individual mind, and by his leading each one to think for 
self and upon self. Rousseau was earnest to apply this inde- 
pendent thought to the condition of woman, and rebuke her . 
too common neglect of her offspring, and to insist upon the. 
duty of each mother’s being the nurse of her own child. But 
Rousseau’s system was defective, because it took the child from 
its mother after infancy, and entrusted its education to a pre- | 
ceptor. 

Fleury and Fenelon also are names, that deserve a place in 
the list of those, who have contributed to woman’s elevation. 
Fleury brought forward what then seemed a great paradox, 
in maintaining, that girls ought to learn something besides the 
catechism, sewing, singing, dancing, dressing, speaking civilly 
and making acourtesy. ‘ And what” asks our author, “ was — 
this new instruction, which was so to scandalize the age of the 
Sevignes, the Coulanges, the La Fayettes; it was the knowl- 
edge of reading, writing, and accounts, sufficient acquaint- 
ance with business to be in a condition to take counsel, and of 
medicine enough to nurse the sick.” Yet the Abbe also in- 
sisted on the faithful moral and religious education of women. 

To the religious deinands of Fleury, Fenelon joined his 
heavenly voice. The simpie doctrine of his beautiful work on 
the education of girls is inspired by the love of Jesus Christ 
for little children. Although writing at an age when the 
reign of woman was omnipotent at court, Fenelon’s ideas 
were in advance of the age, and were much scandalized. 
Woman, although adored as an idol, was not respected as a 
living soul, and he seemed to say strange words, who spoke of 
her solemn duties and immortal destinies.’ Fenelon’s princi- 
ples are not very well recognized in this better day of French 
principies. His principles.need to be revived and his doctrine 
needs to be filled out and applied practically to the religious 
education of mothers. . We close this article with the closin 
passage of the book. Our readers will see the excellence a 
eloquence, despite the French mannerism. 

“Oh woman! could you but realize some of the wonders, 
promised to maternal influence, with what noble pride 
would you enter the career, which nature has for so many 
ages generously opened to you. The will is only wanted 
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on your part to enable you to do, what no monarch, no nation 
can accomplish. You alone throughout all the earth dispose 
of the rising generation,and you alone can unite the scattered - 
members, and impress upon them the same movement. What 
I have been enabled to put only upon cold paper, you can en- 
oe upon the heart of a whole people. | offer to vou a 
eeble image of the truth and you can bequeath the whole 
truth to the world. Let each one of you strive for the happi- 
ness of your child; in the happiness of each individual, God 
has placed the promise of general happiness. Young girls, 
young wives, tender mothers, itis in your soul, rather than in 
the laws of the legislator, that the hopes of Europe and the 
destinies of mankind repose.” s. 0. 


TRUE DELICACY TOWARD ANIMALS. 


*“*T cannot see by what logic we call a toad, abear or an elephant ugly. They being cre- 
ated in those outward shapes, that best express those actions of their inward forms, and 
having passed that visitation of God, who saw that all he had made was good.” 

“J cannot start at the presence of a serpent, a scorpion, a lizard or salamander. At the 


sight of a toad I find in me no desire to take up a stone and destroy it.” 
Sik Tuomas Browns. 


The old proverb, that “there is no disputing about tastes” 
has lost none of its truth with its age. To the ancient Roman 
and to the medern American, taste ever has been and is the 
same lawless indescribable thing, defying most rule and evading 
most law. Unobserved and almost spontaneous in their 
origin, uncontrollable in their operations, our likes and our 
dislikes too often assume a strange power over us, and even 
get a complete mastery over our intellect ; they even prevent 
our due investigation’ of objects and circumstances, and an- 
ticipate our judgment and appreciation of those facts, and 
that truth, on which alone they should be founded; and thus 
we are sometimes made to love what we should abhor, and at 
other times unsparingly condemn what rightfully claims our 
warmest approval. 

Believing that all our affections are given us by our benevo- 
lent Creator for our happiness and our spiritual improvement, 
that our desires are only to lead us to good, and that our 
aversions are to deter us from painful suffering or evil act, it 
is worth while to consider whether we have faithfully and 
diligently .used all the powers which God has granted us, as 
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ides and aids in the establishment of these affections, so 
that they be truly founded on a right knowledge of our rela- 
tions to the outward things of earth, and of these to each 
other. 

The earth and all its inhabitants were created in infinite 
wisdom. Nothing is made in vain or at random ; every being 
has its own purpose to effect, and its destiny to fulfil, and is 
furnished with organs and endued with capacities, to maintain 
its appointed conditions. Ali these organs and capacities are 
severally arranged in each and every animal with a wonder- 
fully exact fitness, and they co-operate with an admirable | 
harmony. Each being has its own organs and powers, and 
no other; they are those which adapt it to its precise relation 
in the universe. For this, all its limbs, and its parts of body, 
its nerves and its brain, its heart and its’covering, all its affec- 
tions, its moral and intelligent faculties fit it. Each one, by 
the beautiful co-adaptation of its outward and inward charac- 
ter, is immoveably fixed in its due point in the scale of being, 
beyond which it cannot pass. The humblest worm, that 
crawls beneath the sod, is as truly fitted by its powers and or- 
ganization to fulfil its earthly destiny as the lowest of crea- 
tion, as is spiritual man by his body and soul to be the lord of — 
creation on earth, and afterward to be the companion of an- 
gels in heaven. 3 

This beautiful fitness of things and of faculties, to answer 
the design of the being, to which they belong, was conceived 
by the all wise and benevolent Creator for the comfort and — 
the happiness of those, his creatures; and when he had ex- 
ecuted his plan, he surveyed his work and was satisfied, and 
called it good. So too should they bé good, and therefore 
beautiful for man; for if we analyze the elements of our idea 
of beauty, we shall find adaptation of parts, and harmony of 
actions, and utility of the whdle to be the essential principle 
of all our approbation. 

Inasmuch then as every animal is thus, in its inner and 
outer form, adapted to its condition, and in it there is nothin 
wanting, nothing redundant, and nothing misplaced, we boul 
consider al] to be beautiful; and before we should trust our 
2s gun to question the beauty of any of these works of 
God, we should rather challenge our own knowledge of the 
purposes, for which they were created, and charge to our own 
ignorance what we might, in our foolish self-sufficiency, charge 
to the imperfection of God’s works. “Shall he that con-— 


tendeth with the Almighty instruct him? He that reproveth  - 


God, let him answer it.” . 
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The true and the beautiful are essentially co-existent; and 
~ man has a natural aptitude to discern and enjoy them. We 
are not originally endowed with knowledge of these; but we 
are with an almost infinite capacity to obtain it. The de- 
velopment of our powers and capacities is left to ourselves ; 
and if we faithfully use all the means in our hands, we shall 
certainly learn what is true, and perceive what is beautiful; 
we all vecogniaa the wisdom and propriety of every part of 
the Creator’s works, and the fitness of each to fulfil his inten- 
tions concerning it. This recognition of God’s wisdom is the 
' sure test of our advancement in true knowledge. The har- 
mony between God’s outward work and our mental and spir- 
itual culture, is an unerring measurement of our faithfulness to 
ourselves. If our mental discipline enables us to discern the 
ends of the natural world and prevents our judgment upon 
them until we shall have learned them, then our minds are 
true to their purpose. If our spiritual discipline looks on all 
with approbation, and allows not a murmur of discontent, nor 
a feeling of disapprobation, our souls are faithful to God and 
to us; then all is beautiful and nothing is ugly. 

If, on the other hand, we are too sluggishly negligent to ob- 
serve and study out the design of God’s creatures and the ab- 
solute correspondence between their external form and their 
internal structure,and between these and their condition in 
life; and if yet we are too vain to acknowledge even to our- 
selves our ignorance, and then in our weakness and vanity 
form opinions condemnatory of natural objects, we are indeed 
faithless stewards of our own talents; we neither develope nor 
use them; and yet we presume to possess that knowledge 
which comes from observation, and we deny God’s creative 
wisdom. To us then many things may be apparently ugly» 
but in truth the ugliness is notin them, but in our own souls. 

_ There is one universal harmony between our moral and 
spiritual nature and all external physical nature. The condi- 
tion, the form and the relations of the one are to suit the feel- 4 
ings and wants of the other; this is one great cause of our ay 
happiness. Every perception of this truth, every emotion of | 
approbation isa blessing to our souls. The beautiful is ever 
pleasant to us; and there is beauty in all natural things, 
though there may be different degrees of it, in the various in- 
dividuals; yet nothing is nakedly destitute of it. Some of 
them demand a higher approbation than others, but nothin 

shocks us. It is the benevolent will of the wise author of all, 
that all the powers with which he endued us of understanding 
him and his works should be such a rich source of happiness, 
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that nothing should mar our enjoyment; for nothing is 
ugly, nothing calls for our condemnation and dissatisfaction, 
but all for our approbation in various degrees as we have 
strength and discipline to perceive and Poa their beauties. 

Man is indeed the lord of creation. God’s vicegerent over 
all inferior animals, these are made to subserve his happiness 
and his well being. So far as these require it, they are to 
te their liberty and life for him, but no farther. It is plainly 

is well being only that has any demand on the brute creation, 
not his caprice nor his folly, nor his morbid sentiment. We 
may destroy the ox for our food, and harness him for our work. 
We may drive the wolf from our sheep-fold, the fox from our 
henroosts, the squirrel from our cornfields, the vermin from 
our dwellings, and the spider from our chambers ; and this we 
may do at the cost of their life. Our rights, over the lower 
animals, are founded on our condition, strictly limited to our 
natural wants, beyond them we may not lawfully pass, for 
here their rights commence, as undeniable and as sacred as 
our own. Ours are first to be granted, and next they are to en- 
joy theirs without our interference. Among their rights is 
that of enjoying the form and the color, the habits and condi- 
tion which God originally gave them. We are not to quarrel 
with and condemn them, on account of these, because they 
may not suit our morbid tastes or unbridled caprice, since the 
toad is as guiltless of sin in his shape, and the serpent in his 
manner of crawling, the spider in his habit of life, as we are 
in our erect form and biped gait. But when we do first dis- 
like, then condemn and lastly destroy them, because of their 
structure, we are not guiltless of the sin of cruelty and of re- 
bellion against God’s merciful law. . It is no excuse for our 
hardened folly, that they suit not our taste, for they have suited 
the Creator’s taste, and we are not to be angry with what he 
saw was good. 

These are our notions of the beautiful and the right as re- 
spects the lowercreation, and of the happiness to be enjoyed 
from the one and our duty in regard to the other; and we 
think their truth is to be found in scripture, and in nature, in 
the observation of the harmony of the moral and physical 
economy of animals, and the wise adaptation of these to their 
several conditions, and last from a careful study of God’s ten- 
der providence without whose notice not a sparrow falls to the 
ground; and if he,in the beginning, rejoiced in the excellence 
of his own works and watches them now with such merciful 
care, how much more should we be pleased with them, how care- 
fully should we restrain our hearts from hating them, and our 
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souls from designing mischief, and our hands from executing 
evil against them. 

We are well aware, that we shall find little sympathy with 
many, whose affected delicacy excludes their respect for the 
creator’s designs, and whose selfish fastidiousness loves not his 
tenderness for his creatures. But their refinement is in name 
not in feeling nor in action, they affect to shudder at the sight 
of the awkward toad,or the creeping serpent, or the awful 
spider, and start from the ugly thing; their nerves are too 
delicate to look upon them; first their fears, then their pas- 
sions rise, and they hate this piece of God’s workmanship, be- 
cause it has committed the indelicate crime of appearing be- 
fore their eyes. They demand its life, they tread upon it, or 
beat it until it dies. They are too nice and refined to look 
upon the graceful motion of the snake, and the active life and 
beautiful proportions and glossy hues of the spider, but. they 
can look without disgust, upon the crushed body, the lacerated 
flesh, the gushing fluids, and the quivering limbs writhing in 
their death agony, and feel no indelicacy; they see no ugli- 
liness in the lifeless mangled body, nor in the coarseness of 
their cruelty. Their offended delicacy, is by this disgusting 
exhibition, propitiated for the animal’s offences of first being 
made in the fashion which the Creator had given it, and next 
of being thrown before their fastidious eye. 

Some, who do not war with animals upon this ground of 
delicacy, do so upon the equally false ground of fear; ever 
more ready to take counsel of their fears than to examine, they 
believe many unfounded rumors. They hear that some ani- 
mals may bite and be dangerously hurtful, and then their ever 
active imagination fruitful of all possibility of evil from this 
source, charges the dangerous power or habit of one upon all 
the race; suspicion is proof. They are all imagined guilty ; 
but all must pay the penalty of death, and then however 
many of the innocent may suffer, the guilty surely will not 
escape the due punishment. With this shaliow reasoning and 
cruel practice they are content, and think themselves justified 
in the sight of men, but God who loves all his creatures, seeth 
in secret and judges of our inward motive as well as our out- 
ward actions. 

The evil of this matter is not confined to the suffering ani- 
mal; with one pang the poor creature dies and all is over with 
it. But we, who inflict the pang, suffer a longer time, we al- 
low our minds to be governed by falsehood as to facts, we be- 
come slaves to unfounded fear; we charge upon other beings 
ugliness as a crime, and dangerous powers as faults, then we 
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begin to hateand wish their death. Now no wrong notion can 
enter our minds without occasioning uneasiness, nor hatred 
enter our souls without unhappiness, we give ourselves pain 
from those circumstances that ought to give us joy, and the 
very objects that, with proper discipline on our part, would 
make us admire God’s benevolence, and excite us to love and 
virtue, becomes by our negligence and perversity of taste, but 
a source of hatred and sin. E. J. 


“A FAITH TO DIE BY.” 


To those who doubt whether the Unitarian Faith is able to 
support the believer in the hour of death, the following narra- 
tive is addressed. It is word for word true, to which may be 
attributed the absence of what is wonderful. My wish has 
been to exaggerate nothing, but to give an account of the last 
hours of one whose Christian virtues and faith raised her 
above the fear of death:—* When I was last in Boston, more 
than a year ago, our mutual friend E. P. told me that one of 
his most intimate‘and valued friends had recently removed to 
the West, and would doubtless become one of my society. 
He told me her maiden name, but was unable to recollect that 
of her husband, to whom she had been but recently married, 
and requested me to use all diligence in seeking her out and 


cultivating her friendship, giving me such particulars in rela-— 


tion to her as would serve to guide me. He excited my in- 
terest by describing her as uncommonly lovely, both in appear- 
ance and mannef but still more by the representation which 
he made of her remarkable goodness of life, purity of heart, 
and earnestness of devotion. To use his own, perhaps incor- 
rect, somewhat characteristic exclamation, “*one such woman, 
so pure, so gentle, so religious, is enough to redeem a whole 
church of worldlings.” This was the lady of whose death it 
is my sad office to speak. | 

Little did I think when I first saw her, with the bloom of 
health upon her cheek, that before the close of one short year 
I should stand by her dying bed, and follow her to the tomb. 
I need hardly say that I found her every thing that her friend 
had represented. I felt well acquainted with her the first 
time that we met. She became one of the little band of com- 
municants, the first time we observed the ordinance in our 
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Church, and frequently spoke of the consolation and strength 
which she derived therefrom. It was not with her, chiefly, a 
rofession, nor the performance of a duty, but she came to the 
Lord’s table as one would go to see a friend, to look upon a 
face that she loved, and to hear words of kindness and affec- 
tion. She was no stranger there, but felt at home, asa child 
with a parent. I soon perceived that she must have grown 
up from early childhood under the most happy influences of 
religion. The harsh features which it is sometimes made to 
assume could never have been presented to her, or if she had 
ever looked upon them it was only for a moment. The love | 
of God had happily cast out fear. It made every thing around 
her beautiful. It made life and its duties dear; it sanctified 
her pleasures, and although she but seldom spoke of her reli- 
gious feelings, they evidently pervaded every thing she did or 
said. Full soon was the sincerity of those feelings to be tried. 
Sickness soon came to change the gladness of her heart to 
sorrow; but that it could not do, for her heart breathed the 
atmosphere of faith, and the clouds of earthly sorrow were be- 
low her. They came between her and the earth, but could 
not obscure the brightness of heaven. The serenity and 
cheerfulness of her mind continued to the very last. It was 
in April or May, I think, when she gave birth toa very lovely 
daughter. Previous to that event she had been quite ill, but 
when I first saw her after it she appeared free from disease. 
Her eyes beamed with a mother’s love, but even then I trem- 
bled for her, for their brightness seemed more than natural, 
indicating the approach of the most deceitful, but most deadly 
fear, consumption. From that time to the hour of death, she 
was never well. Several things unfortunately went wrong; 
every expedient was tried, country air, riding, medicine, but 
to no purpose. Ineradicable disease became fixed upon her, 
she became every day weaker, the hopes of her friends fast 
failed, she herself became aware of the uncertainty of her 
continuance. As the last resort, her friends determined to try 
the country air once more: it was also her earnest request, for 
she still had great.confidence that she would be thereby bene- 
fitted. Alas, it wasavainhope! She was carried in her hus- 
band’s arms to the carriage and taken to the Springs, five 
miles from the city. There she was not comfortable, and b 
a stratagem succeeded in being taken to the house of a friend, 
about a mile off. She begged to be put upon horseback, to 
ride a little way, was held on to the saddle, and exerting her 
strength to the utmost rode as much as half the distance, when 
she told her purpose and was indulged. At this friend’s house 
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every thing was done which kindness could suggest. Not 
only her wants but her. wishes were carefully attended to, and 
more than this, she had the consolation of knowing that her 
child, which had been very ill, was getting strong and hearty. 
Thursday evening she saw her and seemed more happy than 
she could speak, to see how well her darling was getting. By 
so much, the harder was the reverse which followed. Satur- 
day morning her husband called to see me and told me that 
the child wasdead. He had come in from the country, with- 
out knowing of its sickness, and found that it had died a short. 
time before his arrival. She did not know of it until the next 
day. When I saw her, on Monday, she was quite resigned 
and calm; it was a terrible blow-to her, weak and exhausted 
as she was, but she had no misgiving, no doubts: she felt that 
she was in a Father’s care, and under his protection, and that 
her child was still hers, although he had removed it from her 
fora season. Hercup of sorrow was now almost full, but it 
was not yet enough; other trials were yet to be added. Her 
husband’s health had been for some days weak and at last 
ave way. He was taken suddenly and dangerously ill, and 
for a time his life was despaired of. At that time she felt that. 
her burden was almost more than she could bear. She after- 
wards told me that if he had died she feared that she should 
have rebelled. It was only a mistrust in her own strength, 
but she was not called upon to try it so far. She had, how- 
ever, to bear what was almost as great a trial, separation from 
him. It was found necessary to kemove him to the city, and 
she never saw him again. From that day her strength- failed 
very fast,and when she died her fgrin seemed little more than 
a shadow. | , 
The circumstances of her death were peculiar. She had 
been fully aware of her true situation for several weeks; that 
is, she knew that the probabilities were much against her; but 
she had clung to the hope, with which consumption often de- 
ceives its victims, that nature would yet rally and her strength 
return, and this hope remained until the day before her death. 
She then felt that her hours were numbered, but the certainty 
of death gave her no alarm. Her mind became even more 
clear and bright. She not only spoke of her approaching dis- 
solution with composure, but, what is remarkable, she watehed 
its progress witha steady eye. Her bed was opposite a large 
looking-glass, in which she could distinctly see her form. The 
lady whe was with her, observing the uncommon steadfast- 
ness of her gaze, asked her what she was leokmg at so intently, 
and she replied that she was watching the alteration in her 
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own features and expression, that she perceived death creep- 
ing over her, and that her face was already changed. She 
looked at her nails and observed that the blood was settling 
round them. She presently pointed to a dark spot on her 
shoulder as indicative that only a few moments were yet left. 
As her voice gradually failed, she spoke in a whisper, her mind 
continuing perfectly clear,and when, almost in the last minute, 
she wished to say something and could not articulate, she 
raised her hand and formed with her fingers a few letters, and 
sunk to rest. | 
Her whole sickness and the last days of life were an illus- 
tration of the power of Faith. That was her only support; 
_. her only source of strength and consolation. It was enough. 
Through the whole she was entirely resigned. In the world 
she had every thing to live for, and she wished to live, but for 
the sake of others more than for her own. She prayed that 
- “the cup might pass frem her,” but always as her Saviour 
prayed, “nevertheless not as | will but as thou wilt.” Her 
state of mind was uniformly calm, never excited to the enthu- 
siasm which is by some thought necessary to a triumphant 
death-bed, and therefore the power of her faith was the better 
exhibited. Nor wasshe so worn out and wearied by her suf- 
ferings that she wished for death as a relief from them. She 
seemed, throughout the whole, to regard every thing in its 
true light, to understand the value of life and its blessings, to 
feel the whole strength of the ties which bound her to the 
world. But not a murmur, not a complaint did she breathe. 
She felt ready to die, she had no fear; God’s will she made 
her own. Her trust was in the Gospel and its promises. Her 
Redeemer was near her and smoothed her dying pillow, and 
she was happy in death. Blessed are they who die in the 
Lord. Painful as it was to me to see her in suffering and to 
follow her to the grave, I now thank God thatI was permitted 
to witness so beautiful a testimony to the all-sufficiency of our 
divine faith. OW. 
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Burrato, Aucust 31, 1838. 


My Dear Brother:—My time has been so much occupied 
during this summer that I have done even less for the Messen- 

r than formerly; indeed I have done nothing, but I will try 
to do better in future. To me this has been a delightful sum- 
mer; my own society has been gradually increasing and im- 
proving, this has made me happy ; and besides, I have enjoyed 
visits from several of our fathers and brothers from the East; 
and we trust that-we have done considerable service to the 
cause of Christian truth. Mr. Ripley has made a tour through 
the Lake country as far as to Chicago, and has visited all the 
principal towns and cities, with a view to the establishment 
of Unitarian Societies; he has been received with much in- 
terest; his mission will do great good; he will bear to New 
England and to the Association of which he was an agent, 
oh information as will encourage them to act vigorously for 
the diffusion of truth in the West, and also enable them to di- 
rect their energies to the best advantage. I have had the 
satisfaction to co-operate in these missionary efforts. While 
others have supplied my pulpit, I have visited Erie, Pa. 
twice this summer, where I have preached seven times; 
Lockport, N. Y. twice; and Cleveland, O. once. In each of 
these places we have the germ of a flourishing society. 

Lockport is about thirty miles east from Buffalo, on the | 
Erie Canal. It is a thrifty village of five or six thousand in- 
habitants. My average audience there has been about 130; and 
after hearing five sermons, some thirty respectable gentlemen 
met and chose a committee and signified their readiness to con- 
tribute three or four hundred dollars for six months’ preaching, 
and their committee were authorized to procure a preacher 
and books and tracts. Such promptness and efficiency is very 
encouraging. 

At Erie the average audience has been at least 250; but no 
definite action has taken place on the part of those interested. 

At Cleveland a society is formed. 

At Toledo Mr. Sears has laid a good foundation; and at 
Chicago there is an excellent spirit manifested, and very 
promising indications. 

Detroit has also been visited by our missionaries. Brothers 
Murry aud Ripley have preached there. | 
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Now all these places which I have mentioned are important 
points, and several of them are destined to be large cities, 
within the lives of the present generation; and nothing is 
wanting to build up a respectable Unitarian society in each of 
these places within two years, but competent preachers; and 
where are these preachers to be obtained? New England 
does not and cannot furnish enough preachers to perform the 
~ work, which as the advocates of liberal /iving christianity, we 

are called to do in this western country. New England is 
doing what she can, but she cannot do enough. The school 
at Cambridge could not hold students enough to supply the 
wants of the West, and my conviction is every day strength- 
ened that our work cannot go on as it ought until facilities are 
furnished to prepare young men for the ministry somewhere 
in the midst of the West. We wanta Theological school 
well endowed, and I hope we shall have one before many 
years, but amidst present embarrassments it is vain to talk of 
what we should like. Large donations cannot be expected at 
present. 

And is there no way in which the means of Theological 
education can be furnished here in the West without incur- 
ring the expense of a large establishment? 1 have heard a 
plan suggested which seems tome feasible. Let our American 
Unitarian Association appoint some one to be a Western 
Agent, whose duty shall be to travel a portion of every year 
in the West, to establish new societies, and assist those already 
formed to obtain preachers, books, &c., and also to give re- 
lief from time to time by exchange, or otherwise to the pastors 
who are settled in isolated positions, and are ready to faint for 
help; and besides let this gentleman have a home at some 
convenient position, with a suitable library, and there direct 
the studies of a class of young men. 

This is a rough sketch of the plan; and your first inquiry 
will be, and who among men will be sufficient for these things ? 
Were it decorous to mention names I could call to your mind 
two individuals, either of whom would make such an office a 
blessing to this Western country. Each of them are col- 
league pastors in Massachusetts, with health so precarious that 
they may again be arrested in the paths of their distinguished 
usefulness; but in this office, could it be established, there 
would be such various exercise, with such facilities to change 
climate as might be desirable, that even a frail constitution 
might be made to endure a great deal of service. 

And again you may inquire, or others may, though you 


have faith, whence are the students to come? May there not ~ 
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be young men in the Eastern colleges, who, desiring to live in 
the West, would prefer to come and study their profession 
here amidst the scenes of their future Jabor 3 

And are there not young men in our Western parishes, who 
would prepare themselves for the ministry if the facilities 
were near at hand. 1 know there are such young men, I have 
met them. They cannot go to Cambridge, either because they 
have not the means to prepare for admission there, or more 
frequently because they are too old to be — to spend four 
years in preparatory studies. I believe a Western Agent 
would find scholars in his extensive intercourse with society. 

Another objection would be urged by many against the 
scheme which has been suggested, that the Theological educa- 
tion would be imperfect; no doubt it would be Jess accurate 
and less extensive, than the education which may be acquired 
at Cambridge; but on the other hand, they, who should make 
their preparation for the ministry amidst the strong action of 
these western communities, would see what is needed, and 
acquire a certain address which in many cases effects more 
than profound attainments. 

It is no doubt very desirable that every man, who undertakes 
the ministry of Christian truths, should be thoroughly edu- 
cated; but when I see whole communities without any worthy 
or even ordinary ministries of christianity, 1 cannot have pa- 
tience to wait until young men have been carried through a 
course of eight or nine years. No, Jet some be made ready 
to go as speedily as may be, so that error and sin may not ob- 
tain the right of possession while we are preparing to dispos- 
sess them. I would not be misunderstood, no pains should be 
spared to increase the number of thoroughly educated cler- 

vmen, upon such, the prosperity of the church will in no 
small degree depend; but in the present crisis, we must meet 
exigences as we can; by all means send forth as many tho- 
roughly accomplished men as can be found, and since the num- 
ber of these do not supply the half of the demand, let others, — 
pious and devoted men, be prepared to hasten to the work. 

But I would not have the projects of the Western Agency 
and of Theological education confounded. We may have an 
Agent, though some may disapprove of this being embarrassed 
by giving instruction, and even if no students can be found to 
form a class; or we may have a Seminary, though some may 
doubt the expediency of an agency. I hope we may have an 
Agent and a Seminary distinct from each other before many 
years, and | doubt not that the best will sustain them: but at 


present, while we must depend upon the liberality of our 
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Eastern brethren, we must consult for moderate expenditures, 
and I doubt not that we may be greatly strengthened by the 
union of the projects. | , | 
Our denomination have walked up with a noble zeal for 
Missionary enterprize ; and never was there a more interesting 
or a more promising field for Missionary labor than this of the 
West. No ocean is to be crossed, no deadly climate to be en- 
countered, no foreign language to be mastered, no ancient 
prejudice to be subdued; the West is neighbor to the East; 
they stand together as the parent and the child; and each 
may be the stronger by reciprocal benefits. If the parent 
trains up the child in the way it should go, the child will rise 
up in the strength of youth and call its parent blessed. But 
one thing must be kept in mind; poetry has said that “ the 
West is stretching out her hands towards the East, and im- 
poe the bread of life,’ and some have misconstrued the 
anguage. It is true individuals in the West, long for the es- 
tablishment of Christian institutions, but the bedy of society, 
not already connected with prevailing modes of Christianity, 
is not deeply interested in religious affairs; and our work is to 
arouse their spiritual natures. It is a difficult work, and re- 
quires much zealand patience. ‘To be a successful Missionary, 
aman must have an unconquerable hopefulness ; while he is 
gathering together the few and scattered materials with which 
to make a beginning, he must walk by faith and not by sight. 
You will remember when you was in Mobile two years ago, 
: going one rainy Sabbath morning to the miserable old school- 
ouse, which was your chapel and mine, aud finding no person 
there,save one man, who came merely to say that no one else 
was coming. That was the day of small things; the little 
vine what we saw rising with such feeble life, has become 
large and beautiful. Mr. Elliott could tell us of small things 
at St. Louis. But by the energies of a hope that would not 
be discouraged, he has been borne on tosignalsuccess. Yes it 
must be borne in mind by our friends at the East, and espe- 
cially by our Missionaries, that religious societies do not grow 
up spontaneously in the West. I! hope your western corres- 
pondents will express their opinions in regard to a Western 
Agent. What do you think of the project? 
Yours, in Christian fellowship, G. W. H. 
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MR. HEDGE’S ORATION. 


“An Oration, pronounced before the citizens of Bangor, on the 4th of July, 
1838. By Freveric H. Hever. Published at the request of the city Govern- 
ment.” 


[We do not intend to review this oration, but simply extract from it 
some passages which seem to us in beauty and originality to be 
much above the common specimens of Fourth of July oratory. 
First we will quote what Mr. Hedge says of 


HUMAN PROGRESS. 


“Tt is not till within these centuries, that the idea of progress 
in human affairs, has dawned upon mankind. That the race, 
as a race, has a destiny to accomplish—that society, as it exists 
at any one time, is not an accident, but the necessary result of 
all that has been, and the necessary condition of all that is to 
be—that the earth, which witressed the first unfolding, is des- 
tined to witness the final development of al] that is in man— 
these are views and facts which have but lately come within | 
the sphere of human observation. They are still but faintly 
discerned in the distant horizon. And vet there was always 
progress in the world. Always, since the flood, there has 
been a steady procession in human affairs, a continuous de- 
velopment of the human mind. Single nations have decayed, 
single races have died out, single arts have stood still, but 
Humanity never. There never was a period in the world’s 
history, so dark and dismal and diseased, but there was pro- 
gress somewhere. Whatever stagnation there may have been 
on the surface, there was always life below. If it went out 
here, it burst forth there. When one phase of human culture 
waned, another was ready todawn. When one set of ideas 
became extinct, another was starting into life. When the old 
world and the old faith died out, the new was there. When 
existing influences were insufficient to check the deep corrup- 
tion of the times, some new influence stepped in and saved 
the race. And so, under ever new influences and aspects; 
never abandoned by the Powers above, but always aided and 
refreshed, as its day required; with varying fortunes, in vari- 
ous Jands, the unconscious race has crept or sped, but never 
staid. By the Ganges, and the Nile, the Alpheus, the Tiber, 
the Rhine, and the Potomac, it has marked its traces and its 
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triumphs. Six thousand years, the sun and the stars have 
watched it moving; but never until now—with the momen- 
tum acquired in these latter years—has it felt its motion. 
Now, first awakened to self-consciousness, Humanity is 
moving on, with new speed and conscious aims, to the fulfil- 
ment of its high calling. When we trace the p of hu- 
man culture in time past, we find that there has always been 
some one tribe of people, to whom this culture was specially 
committed. The Hindoos, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Franks, have had their turn. At present, the Anglo-Saxon 
race bears this charge. To them, above all the tribes that are 
in the earth, are entrusted the great interests of Humanity. 
The only race that can be considered as a rival with this, is 
the Russian. But that nation, though advancing with por- 
tentous strides toward the consolidation of its own vast em- 
pire, and the filling up of its own vast territory, has not yet 
begun, by means of its colonies or its literature, to exercise a 
world-influence. The Anglo-Saxon race, on the other hand, 
emanating from a kingdom of the most inconsiderable dimen- 
sions, have, within the last three centuries, ssed them- 
selves of the fairest portions of the earth. From that small 
island have gone forth influences that girdle the world. In 
each of the five great divisions of the globe, this race is present 
with its language and its arts. Never, since the Roman em- 
pire, did one people attain such sway: 


‘* Wind may not sweep, nor wild wave foam,” 


where that sway is not felt. In either 4 rg wi English 
culture is now the moving force, and the last hope of man. 
It would be interesting to follow out the probable effects of 
this culture in other lands—to see this indefatigable race grad- 
ually displacing the influences and the tribes, which have 
hitherto retarded the progress of man--to see them climbing 
the Hammaleh, piercing central Africa, stretching along the 
mountains of the moon, and overspreading Austral Asia, with 
their beneficent sway—awakening once more the wizard 
Genius of the East, and carrying, wherever the sun shines or 
the winds blow, the sacred gifts of Freedom.” 


PROSPECTS OF AMERICA. 


“ We have no sufficient data from which to calculate the 
probable duration of our Federal Government. Our present 
views and feelings crave its continuance; and every good citi- 
zen, | think, will feel it his as en present, so far as in him 
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lies, to promote that end. But we should do great injustice 
to our national character, we should belie the progress we have 
already made in the science of self-government, and the right 
apprehension of our own interests, if we suppose that the dis- 
solution of the Federal Government must necessarily be at- 
tended with the dissolution of our liberties, and the downfall 
of our prosperity ; that it is impossible in the nature of things, 
that these now confederate Republics should dwell together, 
unconfederate in form, but leagued in spirit and in fact; that 
the written articles cannot be annulled, without annulling also, 
the elder covenant of brotherly love. As if two or more en- 
lightened and Christian families could not live side by side 
without a formal constitution, or as if the time would never 
come, when whole States shal] be composed of enlightened and 
Christian families. I have not so learned the progress of so- 
ciety, nor do I believe that war is the only possible condition 
of border States, or that mankind, after so many thousand 
‘ears’ teaching, are never to understand the policy of peace. 
i believe that all the elements which are essential to our pros- 
perity, will remain to us, whatever changes may take place in 
our political relations. One who has scanned with a curious. 
eye these rising Republics—I refer again to M. de Toqueville 
—has thought to observe that the union of the States is be- 
coming stronger, while the Federal Government is growing 
weaker. I am not prepared to endorse this conclusion, as a 
matter of fact, but it seems to me to be a fair deduction from 
the general principles which govern society at the present 
day. Union is the leading tendency of thisage. Individuals, 
families, States and nations, are drawing nearer to each other. 
Every where, mankind are coming to discern more clearly that 
they have but one interest, and to feel more intensely that 
they are heirs of one hope, and brothers of one blood. On 
the other hand, and in consequence, chiefly, of this increased 
attraction, governments, in the most civilized parts of the 
world, are gradually growing weaker, and will continue to 
grow weaker, just in proportion as mankind are united among 
themselves; for the very obvious reason, that strong govern- 
ments are not needed where such union exists. It is only be- 
cause mankind are not perfectly united among themselves, that 
governments are needed at all. <A perfect state of society 
would be one, in which friendly agreenient should be the only 
rule. Things which cohere of themselves, require not that 
they should be tied—and whenever society shall have attained 
that perfect union to which human culture is constantly tend- 
ing, there will be no government but education. Our Federal 
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Government was instituted for certain specific purposes. 
Much good has been effected by it, and a som Ban more 
is still to be effected. Butif ever the time shall come when 
those purposes can be better answered in some other way, or 
when they shall cease to be important, the Government will 
dissolve of itself, as the capsule bursts when the seed is ripe. 
The real union having become mature, the formal union will 
no longer be needed. Whatever may be the form of our Gov- 
ernment, the national character will probably remain the same, 
in all its essential features, for an hundred years to come. 
And so long as the national character remains the same, we 
shall continue to grow, we shall continue to prosper. And, 
what is of far deeper consequence than the growth of territo- 
ry, or the superficial extension of our present prosperity, we 
may contemplate, I think, in the more perfect development of 
those principles which have made us what we are, a solid in- 
crease and a more general diffusion of the blessings we enjoy 
—a prosperity which thall extend inward and downward, as 
well as outward ; a prosperity from which none shall be ex- 
cluded, to whom there is given a soul to feel, and a will to 
strive. We have very imperfectly apprehended the meaning 
and value of American principles, and American institutions, 
if we imagine that they have already accomplished all that 
they are destined to accomplish for human improvement; es- 
pecially for the improvement and elevation of those classes to 
whom the present unequal distribution of earthly good has as- 
signed the lower walks of labor and of life. The perfect 
equality of the human race is the idea which lies at the basis 
of our Constitution. JI look in vain for the realization of, this 
equality in the present condition of society among us. | see 
striking, far-reaching, fearful inequalities. 1 see high and tow, 
rich and poor, vulgar and respectable. I see some born to 
every possession that can gladden and embellish life, and some 
born to every privation that can make it loathsome. Some 
are born to luxury and ease, some are born to drudgery and 
filth. “Some go forth sandalled and mantled, to walk on 
smooth terraces and velvet lawns, while some are doomed to 
tread the Alpine paths of life, with bare feet and naked 
breast, against driving misery, through stormy sorrows, jaded, 
mangled and chilled.” And what is worse, far worse, some 
are born to rule and some to serve, some are born to knowl- 
edge and some to ignorance; some, ! had almost said, are born 
to virtue and some to vice. Was it for this, that Heaven sent 
to struggling, grovelling man, the message of its love, and 
opened to him in this new world, a new school and a new 
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hope? Not so, Fellow Citizens, not so, shall the ends of this 
revelation be answered. Not so, shall the deep wants of this 
age be satisfied, and the long-cherished, long deferred hope of 
humanity fulfilled! The time must come, when the unright- 
eous distinctions, which now divide the family of man, sha be 
softened, at least, if not removed. Softened by education, by 
charity, by increase of privilege on one side and abatement 
of pretension on the other. The time must come, when, if 
there be still rich and poor, there shall no lon er be high and 
low, master and servant, vulgar and respectable, ignorant and 
refined ; when a more liberal culture shall comprehend and re- 
concile these painful discrepancies, und gather into one fold of 
impartial regard,, all classes, employments, grades and names, 
The time shall come, when new inventions, _ gig labor 
and redeeming time, shall remove from the lot of the poor, 
those obstructions which have hitherto checked the free cir- 
culation of social privilege and brotherly love. Their desert 
shall gush with new resources. The very rock on which their 
feet now stumble, some kind prophet shall smite to healthful | 
issues. For them too, shall be opened the everlasting fountains 
of intellectual life. The laboring man shall wipe the sweat 
from his brow, and steep his bread in the cooling wave ; the 
meanest shall drink thereof, and be filled. In those days, a 


_ more extended mechanism shall take from the overtasked their 


heavy load, and abridge the hours of manual service. Wood 
and iron shal] serve for sinews and for bones. The 

shall steam up from the bowels of the earth and relieve the 
toilworn hand. Unseen powers shall labor and drudge. Man 
shall no longer say to his brother, “ thou art not worthy to sit 
at meat with me, I will have no fellowship with thee for thy 
works’ sake ;” for the low necessities of life shall no longer 
preclude refinement of manner and dignity of person. The 
sacred frame of man shall no longer be bent aft pe seamed with 
servile tasks. Different functions shall no longer have differ- 
ent spheres of privilege and honor. Moral worth shall then 
constitute the only distinction; and the soul, in every state 
and station, shall have that scope and reverence which God 
intended, when, from the bosom of his own eternity, he sent 
it forth, to dwellin space and to work in time.” 


These extracts, whatever we think of the opinions, show a pro- 
found thinker, and are full of the true Democratic Faith in the pro- 
gress and improvement of human affairs. _ 
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W. EMERSON, AND THE NEW SCHOOL. 


We perceive that our friends in Boston, and its vicinity, 
have been a good deal roused and excited by an address, de- 
livered by the gentleman whose namé stands above. » Mr. 
Emerson has been long known as a man of pure and noble 
mind, of original genius and independent thought. Formerly 
settled as a Unitarian Preacher over the Second Church, in 
Boston, he left his charge, with feelings of mutual regret, on 
account of his having adopted the Quuker opinion in relation 
to the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. Since that time he 
has published a small volume called “Nature,” and delivered 
various addresses and lectures on subjects of Literature, Phil- 
osophy, and Morals. All these productions have shown a~ 
mind of extreme beauty and originality. Their style, how- 
ever, has been so different from the usual one, so completely 
Emersonian, as to confound and puzzle some, and disgust 
others. Many thought too, that they detected in his thoughts 

and doctrines the germs of dangerous errors. On the other 
hand, he has been surrounded by a band of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, whom the genius, life and manliness of his thoughts 
attracted, and his beautiful delivery as a public speaker 
charmed. 

Matters stood thus, when he was invited to make an address 
to the parting class at the Cambridge Theological School. 
He readily a:cepted their offer and the result was that they 
heard an address quite different, we jucge, from what ever 
fell into the ears of a Theological class before., He told them 
“that the faith of Christ was not now preached, that “the 
“ Priest’s Sabbath has lost the splendor of nature ; it is un- 
“ holy; we are glad when it is done; we can make, we do 
“ make, even sitting in our pews, a far better, holier, sweeter 
“ for ourselves.” This was not polite to the preacher’s, of 
whom we suppose many were present, and must have been 
rather disagreeable to bear—especially as no exception seemed 

to be made in behalf of hisown sect. Instead of inculcating 
the importance of church-going, and shewing how they rm 5 
to persuade every body to go to church, he seemed to think it 
better to stay at home than to listen to a formal lifeless 
preacher. Instead of exhorting them to be always doing the 
duties of a pastor, he tells them not to be too anxious, to visit 
periodically, each family in their parish connection. Such 
things as these he told them, and moreover introduced them 
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by some general remarks, which we cannot agree with him 
in thinking, that “ while they are general, none will contest 
them.” Notwithstanding their generality, they seemed to 
excite quite as much opposition as the other part of this har- 


rangue. 

mmediately =‘ter the delivery of this address, a lively dis- 
cussion and controvers¥sprung up with i to its doc- 
trines, of which the end is not yet. | First, there appears an 
article in the Boston Daily Adverttstr,* in which Mr. Emer- 
son is acctised of rejecting all belief in Christianity as a reve- 
lation, and as probably disbelieving in the existence of a God. 
The graduating class are rebuked as having become accesso- 
ries to the commission of a great offence, in asking him to ad- 
dress them, and are called upon, in a tone of great authority, 
to make their exculpatiorn or excuse before the public. 

Some remarks are prefixed concerning a New School in 
Literature and Philosophy which we shall notice again by and 
by. Inthe same paper, there shortly appears a reply to this 
first attack on Mr. Emerson. This reply is well written, onl 
a little too tical for controversy, as his opponent observed. 
Its author does not, however, defend Mr. Emerson, on the 
whole he agrees with his opponent respecting him, but does 
not like the manner of the attack. He thinks it altogether too 
harsh and severe todo any good. 

Thefé comes a good democratic article in the Morning Post, 


| censuring Mr. Emerson for some things, and praising him for 


others—then follow various communications in the Courier, 
‘and in the Register, with editorials appended, lamenting that 
Mr. Emerson should tury out Lap Atheist, or enquiring whether 
all Unitarians think as we do? which the Editor very prompt- 
ly denies. Then comes a very thorough discussion of the 
doctrines of the Address in the Boston Review, in which, 
while Mr. Emerson is treated with courtesy and respect, his 
supposed opinions are very sharply examined. Again, we 
hear that Dr. Henry Ware, Jr. has published two sermons upon 
the subject of this Address. We ure sure that his name will 
never be appended to any productions not written with clear 
thought and ina Christianity.t 


* We cannot say that we like this plan of bringing Theological disputes before the world 
through Political and Commercial prints. for and only room 
to excite prejudices in the minds of those who may be supposed to be previously ignorant of 
the facts of the case. We do not find that Jesus Christ commands us to teli our brother’s 
fault to the world, even after telling it to himself in private. He says “tell it to the Church.” 
He does not say “ tell it to the world.” 


t And lastly we perceive that some college lad, writing a class-poem, wishing to lash ex- 


“isting abuses, and taking his direction, like the weather-cocks, from the winds, stands up 


** severe in youthful wisdom,” tells Mr. Emerson it is very wrong to be an Infidel, and com- 
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On the whole, we think that the results of this controversy 
will be excellent. It will show that our Unitarian of 
church union works better in a case of real or supposed heresy, 
than any other. 4 How is itin those churches where they are 
bound togethe a minute creed? A man publishes a ser- 
mon, containing some point supposed te be objectionable; he 
is tried by his Presbytery, condemned, appeals to his Synod, 
acquitted; referred to the Assembly,and deposed. He goes 
on preeceing, his party increases, and a rent takes place in a 
great church, when the enticing wedge was a thin pair of 
volumes. In our church, on the other hand, we have no creed 
but the Christian Scriptures. A man proclaims some strange 
sounding doctrine. Whoever feels most keenly that this is an 
Anti-Christian one, comes out against it with severity. This 
brings out other opinions, already formed, of various charac- 
ters. This excites the attention of others. , The discussion 
follows, but the bitterness all dies away—but men who seri- 
ously set themselves to thinking are not atdiberty to get an- 
gry. But when the business is not to think it down, but to 
vote it down, to get together a party, and bind them together 
and heat them up by party conventions—there, it seems to us, 
things are likely to go a little warmly, and we shall hear more 
denunciation than argument. 

For ourselves, we are convinced that if Mr. Emerson has 
taught any thing very — it will be found out, and then 
he will quietly drop out of the Unitarian church, or the Uni- 
tarian church quietly fall off from him. J No eacommunication 
is necessary. Where people are held together by no outward 
bend, if the inward attraction ceases, they will soon drop 

art. | 

The question, however, is, has he taught any thing wrong ? 


Is he opposed to historical Christianity? he 


ground for supposing that he does not believe in the God\of 
Christianity ? | 

To give our opinion at length, on these points is out of the 
question—we have neither ability nor will to do it. To con- 
fess the truth, when we received and read the Address, we 
did not discover anything in it objectionable atall. We were 
quite delighted with it. We read it, to be sure, looking for 
good and not evil,and we found enough that was good to 
satisfy us. Parts seemed somewhat obscure, and for that we 
were sorry—in places we felt hurt by the phraseology, but we 


pares him to “ Gibbon and Voltaire ''!” Ah' unfortunate } Mr. Emerson 7 well may you say 
with the sad old 


The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see they bark at me. 


‘ 
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bounded carelessly over these rocks of offence and pit-falls, 
enjoying the beauty, sincerity and magnanimity of the general 
current of the Address. As critics, we confess our fault. 
We should have been more on the watch, more ready to sus- 
pect our author when he left the broad road-way of common- 
place, and instantly snap him up when he stated any idea new 
jo.us, or differing from our pre-conceived opinions. } 

But we must be serious—we have already, perhaps, treated 
this subject too long ironically. The most serious charges that 
can be brought against a Christian man, have been laid against 
our author, esded on the contents of this discourse. e has 
been accused of Infidelity, disbelief in historical Christianity— 


and of probable Atheism or Pantheism. , That charity which 


thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity and hopeth all 
things, should induce every man most carefully to pause be- 
fore he brings such charges against a brother. If Mr. Emer- 
son maintains these sentiments, we can no longer hold any 
fellowship with him, for a wide chasm yawns between our 
svmpathies. But not for an obscure passage in an address, 
would we believe this of a man whose course of life has been 
always open—whose opinions never lay hid, and who, being 
such an one, has preached and still preaches as a Christian 


inister. 
Mie is accused of opposing Historical Christianity, that is, 
we suppose, of disbelief in the historical account of the life 
of Jesus. Now he speaks very ney against those whose 
faith is ogty an historical one—who believe in Jesus Christ, not 
feeling kfin in their own souls as a Savior and Friend, but only 
acquiescing in the fact of his past existence. He speaks very 
strongly—without perhaps sufficient care against misconstruc- 
tion. But does he speak more strongly or unguardedly than 
Paul did, when he said that the letter of the New Testament 
KILLED, while the spirit gave life? , (2 Cor. iii. 6.) Does not 
this sound like doing away entirety’ with the letter of the New 
Testament? But Paul only meant, as Mr. Emerson we sup- 
pose means, that the letter is adead weight in the mind, if the 
spirit does not animate it. How many things are there in the 
New Testament to show that a bare historical faith in Jesus 
Christ is not a saving faith—that we must have the witness in 
our own hearts—that our faith must stand, not in the will of 
men but the power of God—that our Father in Heaven must 
reveal it tous. The true doctrine undoubtedly is, that both 
witnesses are necessary to believe in Christ’s divinity—an 
outward witness, coming down throagh history, and an in- 
ward witness of the spirit in our heart. This is beautifully 
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shown in John xi. 26, 27. But when the Comforter is come, 

which I will send unto you from the Father, even the spirit of 

truth, which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of 
me; and ye also shall bear witness because ye have been with 
me from the beginning.” 

Now if Mr. Buena means to deny the value of this se- 
cond testimony, we think him quite wrong, but we believe he 
only wishes to have it, as Christ put it, second. The common 
error is to be satisfied with the historical faith, and it is this 
error which he thought it necessary to oppose. 

If Mr. Emerson disbelieves in all our present historical 
Christianity, how happens it that instead of opposing it, he 
opposes its defects? “The first defect ” says he “ of historical 
Christianity ’— the second defect.” And how happened it 
that in this very Address he used the strongest expression we 
ever met with, to show the historical influence of Jesus Christ? 
‘‘whose name is not so much written as ploughed into the his- 
tory of the world.” : 

e have been taking the view of the-matter, which seems 
to us at the same time, the most correct, and the most charita- 
ble. At the same time we freely admit that there are many 
expressions which we would gladly have seen altered, or not 
seen at all; because though not so meant, they sound like ir- 
reverence or impiety to the common ear. ; Thus, where he 
says in the passage for which he was accused of Pantheism, 
“If a man is at heart just, then in so far, is he God ; the safety 

- of God, the immortality of God, the majesty of God, do enter 
into that man with justice.” Why not be satisfied with the 
strong language of Jesus and John, and say that if he love, 
God dwells in him, and he in God? or that he partakes of the 
divine nature, as Peter declares. Why go further, and seem 
to destroy the personality either of God or man by saying 
that he is God? The privilege of being calied the sons of 
God seemed to astonish John. ‘ Behold! what manner of 
love” said he “ the Father has shown us, that we should be 
called the sons of God!” Is it not enough to dwell in God, 
pod save God dwell in us, but that we must also aspire to de 

[We might go on, and find more fault with Mr. Emerson’s 
opinions, and his expressions. But we prefer, if possible, to 
stand now as mediators, if it may be, to soften down a little 
the harshness of the attacks he has already experienced. The 
Unitarians have already fully vindicated themselves from the 
charge of agreeing with him in opinion. He has certainly 
been very soundly rated by them, in some instances we think 
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with too much harshness and dogmatism. For it is too late 
in the day to put a man down by shouting Atheist, Infidel, 
Heretic. Formerly you could thus excite a prejudice against 
him that would prevent men from examining the truth of the 
charge. Notso now. Men cannot be in this day put down 
by denunciation. The whole religious pulpit and religious 
a has united for thirty or forty years in calling Unitarians, 

ists. What is the result? That their principles are rapidly 
spreading. In view of this fact, let us lay aside prejudice and 
candidly examine every new thing. | 


THE NEW SCHOOL IN LITERATURE AND RELIGION. . 


The writer who first publicly attacked Mr. Emerson’s Ad- 
dress, prefaced his remarks by observations upon what he 
called “the New Schoo] in Literature and Religion.” Thus 


he speaks 


“ There is a strange state of things existmg about us in the 
literary and religious world, of which none of our larger periodicals 
have yet taken notice. It is the result of that restless craving for 
notoriety and excitement, which, in one way, or another, is keeping 

* * 


our community in a perpetual stir. 7 
“It owes its origin in part to ill-understood notions, obtained by 


blundering through the crabbed and disgusting obscurity of some 
of the worst German speculatists, which notions, however, have 
been received by most of its disciples at second hand, through an 


interpreter.” 


Thus far we were quite at a loss to know what this new 
school was. But the next sentence becomes more particular: 


“The Atheist Shelley has been quoted and commended in a pro- 
fessedly religious work, called the Western Messenger ; but he is 
not, we conceive, to be reckoned among the patriarchs of the sect.” 


When in our siinplicity, we inserted an article upon Shelley 
in the Western Messenger, we were not aware that because a 
man was an Atheist he might not be commended for writing 
good poetry. We lamented the nature of his opinions, we | 
mourned over his want of faith, and expressly stated our | 
aversion to his general views. We did not expect therefore 
to be accused of commending him,as though we had been 
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praising him for his Atheism—least of\all did we expect that 
we were to become members of “a new school” through the 
medium of that article. But let us hear more about this New 
School] and its follies: 2 


“ But this honor is due to that hasher up of German metaphysics, 
the Frenchman, Cousin ; and, of late, that hyper-Germanized Eng- 
lishman, Carlyle, has been the great object of admiration and model 
of style. Cousin and Carlyle indeed seem to have been trans- 
formed into idols to be publicly worshipped, the former for his 
philosophy, and the latter both for his philosophy and his fine 
writing ; while the veiled image of the German pantheist, Schleier- 
macher, is kept in the sanctuary.” 


Here then we have some means given us of detecting the 
members of the New School. If a man praises Shelley, he is 
to be suspected. If he studies Cousin, the charge is almost 
brought home against him. But if he admires Carlyle, and 
occasionally drops dark hints about Schleiermacher, he is a 
confirmed disciple of this new heresy. 


“ Hic niger est. Hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 


But yet, though this seems at first an easy way of detectin 
these dark disorganizers, some difficulty may arise in its appli- 
cation. Thus, there are some who read and study Cousin, but 
care nothing for Carlyle, or dislike him. And again, there 
are admirers of Carlyle, who do not wholly admit the Eclectic 
philosophy. And as to the admirers of Schleiermacher, veiled 
or otherwise, it is rather difficult to find them. A single arti- 
cle on his character, translated from Dr. Liicke, appeared in 
the Examiner. He has been alluded to, once or twice, in the 
Western Messenger. One of his essays on the Trinity, trans- 
_ lated by Moses Stuart, with copious notes of approbation, oc- 
cupied several numbers of the Biblical Repository. And an 
essay of his upon Election, appeared in that supporter of old 
Calvinism, the New York Literary and Theological Review, 
translated by its editor, Leonard Woods, Jr., also with notes 
of approval. This is nearly all the notice we have seen 
taken of Schleiermacher in our religious periodicals. Do Pro- 
fessor Stuart, and the New York Calvinists, then, belong to 
this * New School in religion and literature?” 

But our writer goes on to give some further characteristics 


of the New School. Let us hear: 


_“ The characteristics of this school are the most extraordinary as- 
sumption, united with great ignorance, and incapacity for reasoning.” 
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It is easy enough, we fear, to find men of all schools, and of 
no school, who would fall under this category. There is plenty 
of assumption, ignorance, and incapacity for reasoning, in the 
world. It is notorious that these traits may be found united 
even in those, who cherish the deadliest hostility -to Tran- 
scendentalism, Carlyleism, and all mew ideas. We must have 
some other clue then, before we can certainly distinguish this 


pestilent New School. 


The next characteristic of the New School is thus given :— | 


“There is indeed a general tendency among its disciples to dis- 


avow learning and reasoning as sources of their higher knowledge. 
The mind must be its own unassisted teacher. It discerns tran- 
scendental truths by immediate vision, and these truths can no more 
be communicated to another by addressing his understanding, than 
the power of clairvoyance can be given to one not magnetized.” 


Now it is very true that there are those who assert that the 
soul is not like a sheet of white paper—that it does not ac- 
quire all knowledge by perception and reasoning, but that it is 
endowed by the Breater with certain ideas which arise neces- 
sarily in the mind of every sane man. The idea of cause and 
effect, for instance, is one—that of God another—those of 
time, space, infinity, and our own identity, others. We do 
not depend upon logic for our conviction of these things. 
They belong to a common sense which is back of all logic— 
an impartial God bestows them on all his children, and not 
merely on those who have been educated at Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

Thus for instance, faith in God does not depend upon argu- 
ments, @ priort or a posteriori, but upon a necessity of the 
mind. Itis necessary to believe in God, just as it is necessary 
to believe in cause and effect, or time and space. A man may 
by logic so confuse himself as to think he disbelieves, but 
healthy minds believe by intuition, and the necessity of their 


own natures. To those who have never gone out of the cir- 


cle of John Locke, this may seem very absurd, but it is in fact 
the oldest philosophy. 

This belief, that all our knowledge does not come to us through 
the senses or from logical deduction, but that the’ mind itself 
furnishes some of the most essential convictions, as a ground- 
work or foundation, seems to us capable of the clearest demon- 
stration. We know of nothing more conclusive than the 
train of reasoning by which Cousin establishes this, in his 
criticism on Locke. “ Learning and reasoning,” we do not 
helieve to be “the sources of our higher knowledge.” But 
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observation and reasoning still have their place, though in an- 
other sphere. A man who should attempt to prove by logic 
his own existence, we should say, mistook the use of logic. 
So would every one else, yet this is all that transcendentalists 
say. To say that they reject ai/ logic or reasoning, because 
they do not suffer them to be applied to those truths to which 
a man’s own consciousness and the universal consent of the 
race testifies, is to mistake the matter. 

This writer against the New School goes on to speak of 
them as announcing themselves as prophets and priests of the 
future—and as about to do away with old things, and abolish 
all the present forms of society. We do not precisely under- 
stand what this charge means. It may answer to terrify with 
visions of Agrarianism, respectable capitalists, but to what 
class of persons it applies we cannot tell. We have heard 
indeed of Fanny Wright and Robert Dale Owen preaching 
against the marriage bond, and other important institutions. 
‘The paragraph might apply to them, but then we never heard 
of their admiring Carlyle or Cousin, or worshipping Schleier- 
macher even in the most secret and veiled manner. We re- 
main in the dark therefore as to the matter of this sentence. 

This writer also says a great deal about the bad taste of the 
new school in their writings. We must remind him that éaste 
is, by its nature, a very personal affair, and what to one man 
may seem bad taste, may appear to another very good. One 
man may think that good taste requires every one to write 
like Addison or Hume, another may think it in better taste 

for every man to write like himself. Bossu and Boileau 

thought it very bad taste to have less than five acts in a play 
or to violate the unities of time and space. Modern critics 
laugh at these rules. Voltaire used to prate about good taste 
perpetually, and showed his own by calling Shakespeare a 
barbarian. In fact, he who thinks, by rules of taste, to keep 
the style of writing always at one point, is as foolish as he 
who would hold back any other part of the great social move- 
ment. | 


‘¢ Labitur et labeter, in omnis volubile evum.” 


From ail which we have said, however, we would not have 
it inferred that we deny the existence of a New School in 
Religion and Literature; but only that the characteristics as 
given by the writer before, do not appear to us sufficiently 
descriptive. They would apply to too many sorts of schools. 

The truth is,our friend has failed in his definition of the 
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New School, because he sought it in their opinions and man- 
ners, rather than in their principles and spirit. There are 
many who like Mr. Emerson, but do not like Cousin. Mr. E, 
himself, in his Dartmouth oration, finds fault with Cousin. 
There are others who like Cousin, who will have nothing of 
Emerson or Carlyle. And the admirers of Schleiermacher, 
(Leo. Woods, Jr. and Moses Stuart, for example) have proba- 
bly no great relish for either of the others. We cannot find 
any certain test in these likes and dislikes. 

Yet we agree with our friend that there is a new school. 
Perhaps we should agree with him as to those who are its 
chief masters and leaders. But we should describe them quite 
differently. We should say—there is a large and increasing 
number of the clergy and laity, of thinking men and educated 
women, especially of the youth in our different colleges, of all 
sects and all professions, who are dissatisfied with the present 
state of religion, philosophy and literature. The common 
principle which binds them together and makes them if you 
choose a school, is a desire for more of .iFk, soul, energy, 
originality in these great departments of thought. If they | 
like Carlyle, it is not that they wholly agree with his opinions, 
or think his style perfect, but because they find in him a gen- 
uine man, full of life and originality. If they listen with de- 
- light to Mr. Emerson, _ read his works with pleasure, it is 

not that they agree with all his speculations, but that they | 
sympathize with his independence, manliness, and freedom. 
They read Mr. Brownson’s writings, and perhaps they may 
not admit his opinions about the sub-treasury or acquiesce in 
all his new views of Christianity, but they honor and esteem 
the free and ardent energy of thought, which every paragraph 
displavs. In the same way they sympathize with the spirit 
of Mr. Furness, without accepting all his results. In a word 
they esteem genuine, earnest, independent thought as the one 
thing needful in our whole life, and where they find this in a 
man they are drawn toward him by strong sympathies. 
Wherever there is reality and not appearance, substance and 
not form, living energy and not hollow show, sincere convic- 
tion and not traditional cant—there thev feel their chief wants 
met and answered. They can sympathize with orthodoxy, 
though holding liberal opinions, when they find orthodoxy sin- 
cere, earnest and true. They can sympathize with the doubts 
of those who believe less than themselves, if these doubts 
spring from an earnest pursuit of truth. They can join heart 
and hand with those who never read a page of Cousin or 


Carlyle, if they find them earnestly laboring by Sunday 
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schools, city missions, and benevolent associations to put more 
of moral and spiritual life into society. Their sympathies 
embrace the secluded scholar, the active preacher, the devoted 
school-master, the enthusiastic artist, the true poet—every 
man who feels that life should not be a mechanical routine, 
but be filled with earnestness, soul and spiritual energy. All 
who look, and hope, and labor for something better than now 
is, who believe in progress, who trust in future improvement, 
and are willing to spend and be spent in bringing forward that 
better time ; allsuch are members of the New School. 

If we are asked who is the leader of this New School, we 
should not name Mr. Emerson so soon as Dr. Channing. He 
leads on the new school, because from him has come the 
strongest impulse to independent thought, to earnest self-sup- 
ported activity. Dr. Channing is one of those who deeply and 
mournfully feel the absence of life in our religion, philosophy 
and literature. We know not whether or not he sympathizes 
with the speculations of Carlyle, Emerson and Cousin; but 
we know that he sympathizes with earnest sincere seeking in 
every shape and form. And when he might condemn the re- 
suits, he would still tolerate and esteem the honest seeker. | 
He believes in progress, he sympathizes with every effort of 
struggling humanity to bring on by severe thought or manly 
action a happier and better day. And this, we take it, is the 
true definition of a member of the NEW SCHOOL. 


[Errata. The following errors, which crept accidentally into 
the first part of the preceding article, the reader is requested to 
correct. | | 

Page 38, line 14th from bottom—for There read Then. 

Same page, 9th line from bottom—for we do, read he does. 

Same page, last line—for Christianity, read Christian Spirit. 

Page 39, 10th line from top—for enticing wedge, read entering 
wedge. 

Same page, line 17th from top—for but, read for. 

Same page, next line—for at liberty read apt. 
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The Battle-field. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 


BY BRYANT. 


Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands, 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd, 


_ And fiery hearts and armed hands 


Encountered in the battle cloud. 


Ah! never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave— 


Gushed, warm with hope and valor yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm and fresh and still— 
Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 
And bell of wandering kine are heard. 


No solemn host goes trailing by 

The black-mouthed gun, the staggering wain ; 
Men start not at the battle-cry, 

Oh, be it never heard again ! 


Soon rested those who fought—but thou, 
Who minglest in the harder strife 

For truth which men receive not now, 
Thy warfare only ends with life. 


A friendless warfare! lingering long 
Through weary day and weary year, 

A wild and many-weaponed throng 
Hang on thy front and flank and rear. 


Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And blench not at thy chosen lot ; 


The timid good may stand aloof, 


The sage may frown—yet faint thou not ! 
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Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The hissing, stinging bolt of scorn ; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
‘The victory of endurance born. 


Truth, crushed to the earth, shall rise again ; 


The eternal years of God are her’s ; 


- 


- 


€ 
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But error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers. 


Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When those who helped thee flee in fear, 
Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those who fell in battle here. 


at 


t 


Another hand thy sword shall wield, 
Another hand the standard wave, 

"Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy grave! 


HISTORY OF NATCHEZ. 


BY MANN BUTLER. 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


Natchez, for the first time, since the exploration of De 
Soto, became a Spanish territory, on the 2lst September, 1779. 
This transfer of dominion was not, however, immediately ac- 
quiesced in, either by the British planters, or the Indians. 
Deep dislike to the Spaniards existed in both nations; and 
though this did not instantly break out, the fire was only 
smothered, not quenched. 

About this time, or 1780, Stephen Minor, an enterprising 
voung man, descended the Mississippi from Redstone, on 
the Monongahela, (now Brownstown, in Pennsylvania,) for the 
purpose of obtaining military supplies from New Orleans. 
ile succeeded in his mission, and proceeded on his return, by 
land, on the western bank of the Mississippi, with a caravan 
of loaded mules. In the course of his journey he was attack- 
ed by one of the violent intermittent fevers, which so sorely 
iufest the banks of Southern streams. This prevented him 
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from pursuing his route, in company with his men, when the 
fit was upon him. Jn this condition he would lie by, until the 
ague had passed off, and then ride on to overtake his company 
at their stage, or rather encainpment for the night. One day 
when not far from the present post of Arkansas, he was as 
usual attacked by his fever, followed by an ague, that com- 

lled him to stop. On recovering from the chilly fit, he fol- 
owed the ¢rai/ of his caravan, and after riding a few miles he 
came upon the murdered bodies of his men; his goods had all 
been taken off; and he left sick in the heart of an Indian wil- 
derness. Circumstances not a little disheartening, but such 
and even worse were often manfully endured by the pioneers. 
Minor partook largely of their indomitable spirit; he made 
the best of his way to the Post, whence he returned to New 
Orleans, with nothing but his own energy to support him ina 
foreign colony, but at a bustling time, and at a point full of 
daring enterprise. Our adventurer devoted himself to the ac- 
quisition of the French and Spanish languages, and this atten- 
tion, coupled with many manly qualities, soon attracted the 
notice of the Spanish oflicers at New Orleans. Accord- 
ingly, when in the spring of 1780, Governor Galvez, under- 
took an expedition against Mobile, then in the possession of 
the British, Minor was readily enlisted into the Governor’s 
body guard, the finest body of men which could be raised at 
New Orleans. In this expedition, Minor had the good for- 
tune to save the life of his General by killing an Indian who 
Was aiming at the Governor. Another version of this story, 
however, represents that Hooper, (a white man of some no- 
toriety in the early history of Natchez,) had drawn sight upon 
the Governor, as he was reconnoitering the bay in an open 
boat; when a British oflicer, struck by the barbarity of the 
warfare, suddenly struck up Hooper's rifle and thereby saved 
the General’s life. Hooper with the dogged spirit of a back- 
woodsman then swore he would fight no longer in a cause so 
—— and suddenly packing up his small baggage, he left 
the British camp. Galvez reduced Mobile again under the 
Spanish government,* and Minor was rewarded for his ser- 
vices by a commission in the Spanish service and by the con- 
tinued favor of the government. These changes were so lit- 
tle known in the eastern part of the United States, that Con- 
gress, in 1779, granted a commission to one James Robinson, 
a friend and companion of Willing, to carry on hostile enter- 
prises on the Mississippi ; supposing these western districts 


* 14th of March, 1780,—Martin’s Louisiana. 
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still under the British government. Upon Robinson reaching 
Natchez, with some thirty or forty followers, he first found out 
that the Spaniards had got possession of the country. The 
expedition was therefore entirely broken off, the men dispersed 
and the leader died. Jn the spring of 1781, Galvez set off 
from Mobile on an expedition against Pensacola, at that time 
also in the possession of the British. Here he was met bv a 
-Jarge Spanish naval force from Havana, and he compelled 
General Campbell and Governor Chester to surrender this 
commanding point on the Gulf of Mexico.* But during these 
operations against Pensacola, and while, with characteristic 
British confidence, the Natchez settlers anticipated the success 
of Great Britain; in earnest of it, they undertook to reduce 
the Spanish fort at Natchez. The persons who ‘took the lead 
this daring enterprise were Colonel Anthony Hutchins, 

Jacob. Winfrey, Captain D. Bloomart, Christian Bingaman, 
John and Philip Alston, and one Turner Mulkey,a Baptist 
preacher. 

This party applied to Governor Chester, at Pensacola, for 
assistance, through a messenger, of the name of Christopher 
Man. The British Governor received the communication 
with the welcome to be expected; but felt too much concerned 
for the welfare of the Natchez people to encourage them to 

take up arms against the Spaniards, until the agp ow of 

maintaining Pensacola were more favorable. He however, 
sent whatever supplies he could spare, with directions to Man 
to remain with Fulsome, a Choctaw chief, until further orders. 
Man, however, eager to play a more active part than that 
warranted by his orders, urged Fulsome to push on the project 
of attacking Natchez and. plundering the friends of the Span- 
ish government. “In this latter project if even Pensacola 
should fall,” said Man to Fulsome, “we shall be out of Spanish 
jurisdiction ; and the Spaniards would never look for us among 
the Choctaws. Then the credentials and supplies I have, con- 
tinued he, from Governor Chester are such, that the Natchez 
people will be ready as bulldogs to seize the Spaniards. If we 
succeed, we shall have not only the plunder of the fort but 
also that of the Illinois boats, that will come down the river 
richly laden with peltries.” This scheme of war and rebellion 
too easily won upon the excitable parties, to whom it was pro- 
posed. <A body of fifteen or twenty whites and as many In- 
dians, collected and proceeded to Natchez. An express 


* 9th of May, 1781°—Martin’s Louisiana. 
* Father to the present gentleman of that name in the vicinity of Natchez, and maternal 
trandfather to Join F. H. Claiborn. 
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started before them, brought out their confederates and a plan 
of operation was soon adopted. Livery man in the district 
capable of bearing arms, was summoned to meet at John 
Row’s, accoutred for service, and to march against Fort 
Paumure, under the penalty of treason to the British govern- 
ment. This was sometime in May, 1751; it could not have 
been far from this date, as the capitulation of Pensacola by 
the British, took place on the 9th of May,and this intelligence 
was received some time after the rupture of this insurrection. 
The threat of declaring all malcontents enemies to the British 
government and sending them to Pensacola was not all neces- 
sary to rouse the people. The British government had a 
thousand ties of sympathy with a people themselves of British 
stock, that necessarily attached them to itin preference to the 
government of the Spaniards—foreigners in customs and above 
all, in language, itself such a powerful conductor to social and 
national sympathies. Indeed, two individuals and still more 
two nations, speaking different languages are too insulated 
from one another to enjoy or maintain intercourse and friend- 
ship. 

The disaffection of the district was so decided that the peo- 
ple ran to arms with alacrity. Moreover, the idle con- 
dition, owing to the want of trade, left the people scarcely 
anything to do, after the short time required in this genial 
climate to day by, or finish the cultivation of, their Indian 
corn. Hunting was the only additional employment. By 
such a people the enterprize against the Spanish government 
was embraced with all the eagerness of a frolic. There were 
not more than five or six men who staid away from it. Alex- 
ander M'Intosh fled with all his disposable property into the 
Spanish fort, but the planters, who had been summoned to 
arms, assembled as directed, and after roll-call, and detailing 
a small guard, they were dismissed. Any of them who lived 
near were, with a carelessness strongly evidencing their confi- 
dence, permitted to retire to their homes, on condition of ap-— 
pearing at 9 o’clock the next morning. Such was the se- 
curity of the insurgents, and such the supineness of the Span- 
ish garrison! The next day the commissary procured plenty 
of provisions for this rapid assemblage. On the ensuing Sun- 
day afternoon, a party of the revolters set off to visit the vil- 
lage of Natchez, then entirely under the hill. The road was 
covered by an intervening ridge from the fire of the fort, and 
on the south, a considerable ravine protected an object from 
its guns. Some of the soldiers, however, not well acquainted 
with the ground, attempted to pass the ridge in full sight of 
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the garrison, when a discharge of grape shot from a six pounder 
in the fort, rolled them down the hill with all imaginable ex- 
pedition. Calvin Smith, a boy at the time too voung to be 
pressed into service, was looking on. Commandant Bloomart 
pitched his camp in the hollow, in front of the present house of 
Job Routh, then occupied by John Row. The siege continued 
in this harmless way for several days, with more noise than 
effect; till a small six pounder was discovered and fixed up 
by the insurgents. This piece had been ploughed up at the 
French meadows, near St. Catharine’s creek, and had lain 
there as worthless until this unexpected military demand 
again brought it into use. On examination, it proved to be 
injured in appearance only. Bloomart now opened his en- 
trenchments against Fort Paumure ; and in the meantime in- 
telligence was received of a large Illinois boat coming up the 
river. The insurgent chief instantly despatched forty or fifty 

men to waylay the boat at a point, where her burthen would 

compel her to come close to the shore, in order to stem the 

current with oars. The prize was easily captured, and with 

it, a most acceptable reinforcement of two swivels and a quan- 

tity of ammunition. The principal difficulty was that the 

prisoners were nearly as numerous as their captors; and the 

latter had no means of securing them but by compelling them 

to take an oath not to serve against his Britannic Majesty. 

The captured party were then permitted to dispose of them- 
selves, at pleasure. Two days after this capture the insur- 
gents were able to open a considerable battery with the bod- 
tail, (as they called the broken piece of artillery,) and the two 
prize swivels. The entrenchments was carried within five 
hundred vards of the fort, when Bloomart with a glass of bit- 
ters in his hand, (of which he was said to be very fond,) 
mounted Bob-tail and drank the Spanish commandant’s health, 
as loud as he could halloo. Very different from this reckless 
and daring conduct was that of the Spanish officer; some 
shots having,in the course of the day, passed through his 
house, it drove the womanish fellow out of his quarters. Still 
the insurgents were too distant to produce much effect with 
their light pieces of artillery. Bloomart therefore undertook 
to advance his entrenchments in the face of a heavy cannonade. 
The fort was strong, the ramparts eight or ten feet thick, and 
so old as to be like solid earth; on the inside of the wall was 
aheavy stockade made of cypress, sawed, well jointed, and 
too high to be escaladed. Nor was there any want of pro- 
visions for a siege of months; plenty of ammunition and a 
well of water in the centre of the works. For this stage of 
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fortification, the Spanish fort of Natchez may well be pro- 
nounced to have been impregnable to all the rude means the 
country could afford. But art is a poor substitute for nature 
in any case; and in matters of war, stout hearts are stronger 
than any walls. In this respect the Natchez insurgents were 
well armed, like the manly and gallant stock trom which they 
were descended. Like their other countrymen on the frontier, 
the skill of these raw soldiers at the rifle, was unexcelled. If 
a man’s eye could be seen through a port hole, two or three 
rifles were instantly discharged at it. Such sharp shooting 
soon produces a panic in a garrison, unless counteracted by 
active measures on the part of the commandant. It was sin- 
gularly exhibited at the siege of Vincennes, by Clark, in 1779. 
Yet during the siege, but one man was killed through a 
block-house window. 

While things were in this condition, an old fellow found 
means to introduce himself into the tort; he informed the 
commanding officer that his assailants were undermining it. 
The information was well received and the author was dis- 
missed to obtain further intelligence for which he was promised 
an ample reward. The signal concerted by the Spanish oflicer 
with this spy of Bloomart’s was, to ring a large cow bell near 
the fort gate. The emissary returned as agreed upon, and he 
assured the Spaniards, that the enemy were springing a mine, 
but he could communicate no further particulars. He was 
again dismissed to procure further intelligence, but did not re- 
turn again. M’Intosh told the Spanish commander that he 
knew the fellow well, and that he was a great liar, on whom 
no dependence could be placed, this however did not allay the 
alarm of the Spaniards. A cow with a large bell round her 
neck was killed by order of the commandant, while feeding 
on the ramparts, mistaken perhaps for the spy. A circum- 
stance soon occurred which still kept the alarming intelligence 
of the spy, active in the minds of the garrison. A few morn- 
ings afterwards, a respectable sergeant of artillery, reported 
that while charging a gun, he dropped a ball, the hollow sound 
of which, upon the ground, startled_-him. He tried it again, 
and again; and then called the lieutenant of the guard. This - 
officer concurred in the opinion of the sergeant, that a mine 
Was sprung under that part of the fort. The commandant 
was then notified of the circumstance: and he, with the other 
superior officers, repeated the experiment, sounding with a 
ball and beating a drum. These trials only confirmed the 
general panic at the belief that they were all to be blown up 
in a few hours, and notwithstanding everything that M’Intosh 
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could say to the contrary, a white flag was hoisted on the 
pickets of the Spanish fort. A parley took place and a capitu- 
lation of the Spanish garrison to the British party was agreed 
upon. The terms were to surrender the fort to the besiegers, 
the garrison to march out under arms with colors to a certain 
point, where they were to ground their arms and to take an 
oath not to serve against the British government during the 
war. The Spanish troops were to be escorted to Loftus’ 
Heights, and thence conveyed to New Orleans. Thus fell in 
twelve days, a garrison of a hundred soldiers, well provided 
with every munition of war, before a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of two hundred and seventy men, one six pounder and 
two swivels. This number was ascertained, when the plun- 
der of the Illinois boat was divided among the captors. In 
two or three days the escort set off with the prisoners and 
when parting with them at the point agreed upon, a Spanish 
force was seen coming up the river. It was a detachment 
from Opolousas, with a large body of Indians; the escort had 
barely time to escape to Natchez with the news. The return 
was quicker than the descent. Captain Winfrey’s now (in 
1835) Butler’s plantation, was on the direct road to Natchez. 
Here the party of united French and Indians landed, sur- 
prised a detachment of Natchez people, which was stationed 
at Winfrey's house, and killed fourteen out of twenty, who 
composed the guard. From this point. the hostile party ex- 
tended their depredations at such length as to drive the peo- 
ple into forts. There were two of them between Natchez 
and the French Meadows, about three miles apart. About 
this time, William Ellis was found murdered at his ‘plantation, 
on the south side of Homochitto. ‘These outrages soon pro- 
voked heavy retaliation from the settlers, and forced the Span- 
ish party to take a position at the White Clifls. No sooner 
Was this movement of the enemy known, than our country- 
men repaired in great eagerness to meet them. So keen was 
the resentment of the people at the outrages inflicted by the 
Spaniards, that it was necessary to draft the men who should 
remain in charge of the fort. Some time about the middle of 
June, 1781, the people assembled in a body of some two hun- 
dred men and prepared to attack the enemy, (about tliree hun- 
dred strong,) at the same time, by land and water. Just at 
this period an express arrived from Pensacola with the intel- 
ligence that it had surrendered to Governor Galvez. This 
news placed the Natchez people in no little consternation. 
Instead of fighting under the powerful flag of Great Britain, 


as they proudly believed themselves, they suddenly by the 
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revolution of events, found themselves unsupported insurgents 
against the monarchy of Spain. The plan against the Oppo- 
lousas plunderers was unfortunately abandoned; and peace 
and pardon were solicited of the Spaniards. For this pur- 
pose, M’Intosh was despatched to New Orleans to arrange 
matters with the government. Mulligan the commandant of 
the French party was placed in possession of Fort Paumure 
and he promised protection to all who would keep a white flag 
flying at their houses, as a sign of submission. III fated con- 
fidence! What people ever found protection which they did 
not exact by their own spiritandarms? The Natchez people 
were no exception tothe remark. Plundering parties scoured 
the country, seizing the property of the people, destroying 
their houses, and committing the usual license of petty pro- 
vincial warfare. This condition of things continued for about 
thirty days, when a battallion of Spanish troops under the 
command of Colonel Guardpue arrived from New Orleans 
and took regular possession of the country. The change was 
great at first only; the leaders of the late insurrection, who 
did not get out of the way, were imprisoned, and their pro- 
perty requestrated. Among these were Bloomrnt, Winfrey, 
and George Alston, who were made prisoners ; Captain Binga- 
man was spared through the influence of M’Intosh. A Cap- 
ain Turner gathered a band, and in defiance of the govern- 
ment, stationed himse!f with ten or twelve men at Petit Gulf, 
(now Rodnevy,) and stopped all the boats which attempted to 
pass. In one of these predatory attacks he was at length 
kiiled. Many of the inhabitants fled to the Indians, where 
they were safe from the Spaniards. Some of these Natchez 
fugitives joined Colbert, a chief of the Chickasaws, and though 
a Scotsman by birth, father to the half breeds of his name. 
These formed with the Indians a formidable party, that sta- 
tioned themselves at the present site of Memphis, on the Mis- 
sissippi. Here all boats passing were stopped and plundered 
at pleasure. These attacks compelled the river navigation to 
unite and arm themselves against the robbers. To add to the 
calamities usually brought on any country by civil war, a 
dreadful murrain broke out among the cattle; and very gen- 
erally killed the stock which the Indians had left behind. en 
or filteen a day, of a hundred head, would be carried off, after 
afew hours sickness. This fatal disease together with the 
injury done by the enemy to the corn crop in the summer, re- 
duced the country to the brink of starvation, by the first of 
September. | 

Nor yet were these the only misfortunes of the country: 
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the Spanish officers urged, it is said by M’Intosh, loaded the 
people with various exactions and oppressions. This course 
of things on the part of the government, as usual drove the 
Holstons, father and sons, (from the former of whom the river 
Holston, in Tennessee, is said to have derived its name ;) to- 
gether with three men of the name of Smith, into the woods, 
where they set the* provincial government at defiance. In- 
dians would not attack their companions and friends; and 
white men could not find them. So for fear of the party 
uniting itself to the predatory gangs on the river, which in- 
fested the navigation, the government invited the malcontents 
back to their homes in peace. 7 

But the Spaniards now found out that, Colonel Anthony 
Hutchins had taken an active part in the late insurrection. 
Immediate means of severity were adopted against him and 
his estate; they compelled him to flee, and after many diffi- 
culties, in evading Indians, he got to Georgia and thence to 
England. Colonel Hutchins afterwards returned and raised a 
worthy and esteemed family in the neighborhood of Natchez, 
the seat of his persecution, where they still reside. ™. B. 


ERRATA 


In the article on Natchez, in our last number, page 384. 


Page 385, 4th line from bottom—read Chesteer for Chestor. 

Same page, 17th line from top—tead treaties negociated for negociated treaties . 
Page 33), 17th line from top—read 3.3 for 33 ; that is 3 per cent. nearly. 
‘Page 3)0, 4th line from bottom—read Manshac for Maunshac ; and also in 


same page, 17th line from top. 


Page 31, 7th line from bottom—read Col. Magillany for Col. Magellan. 


GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


We have lately met with an article on this subject in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, which pleased us so much that we 
propose to make some extracts from it. It is one of the very 
few articles which treats the subject in an intelligent manner. 
Most English and American writers seem perfectly paralyzed 
with terror, when they undertake to look into German Theol- 
ogy. They are so afraid of having their small modicum of 
faith swept away by the Neology of Germany that they con- 
ceive the only safe course to be that of Ulysses, and to stop 
their ears against these sirens, charm they never so wisely. 
A sensible man, a friend of ar in remarking upon the offer 
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of a library which had been made to a theological school in 
connexion with his church, declared that as it was full of Ger- 
man theology, it was perhaps better not to accept it. We 
may not have quoted his words exactly, but this was his mean- 
ing. We were surprised, we confess, that a man of his sense 


should judge it best for theological students, who were prepari 
themselves to contend against error, to remain in ignorance 
its nature. If German Theology be rank infidelity, as many 
in their simplicity suppose, is it not better to know something 
of it and be able to meet it and confute it? But German The- 
ology is as various as American Theology. It would be as 
wise to class Dr. Taylor, Dr. Channing, Mr. Robert Brecken- 
ridge, Abner Kneeland and Alexander Campbell under one head 
as representing American Theology, as to lump together the 
opinions of such men as Schleiermacher, Hergstenberg, Weg- 
schneider and Neander under any common name. 
We now make a few extracts. Hear a little good advice: 


“In regard to German theology, at least, we must give up our 
habit of railing, and take to a sober, serious, and profitable study of 
it, not fighting with barren strokes in the cold region of negation, 
but stretching forth our arms every where to receive, to embrace, 
and to hold fast that which is positively good. No one indeed is 
called upon to enter at all upon this region of many strange voices. 
Without a cool, clear head, and an open sympathising heart, it is in- 
deed much better for the British Christian to read his Bible quietly 
at home, and do as many good deeds as he can, before the roll of 
his short earthly existence be closed. But if a man will go asa 
spy into the land of the Canaanites, Canaanites though they be, he 
must bring back a true report, both of the land and of them that 
dwell therein. He must not only tell us that there are mighty men 
there, sons of Anak, but he must also tell us that it is a land flowing 
with milk and honey. If a man will speak upon the subject of 
German theology, he must speak in such a fashion that men may 
clearly perceive that he is in honest, reverent earnest bound by a 
solemn oath to do justice to his theme.” | 


The following is very interesting, and we believe very true: 


“ We state it as a notorious fact of which no student of German 
literature can be ignorant, that there is infinitely more of a deep, 
earnest, searching spirit of true piety in that literature than in our © 
own ; that though it may sometimes be difficult to state in so many 
words wherein the exact creed of each pious German man consists, 
still his piety is there, feeling and felt, coloring, interpenetrating, 
informing all things; you cannot touch it, but you feel sensibly 
that there is a soul present, that you are not far from the influence 
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of God and good —— whereas our literary men and our great 
writers do too generally keep studiously aloof from all mention of 
religion. We desire also to mention another thing as an undisputed 
fact, of which no person even superficially acquainted with Ger- 
man philosophy and theology can be ignorant, viz :—that in the 
same proportion that the outward and historical evidence of christianity 
has been discredited in Germany, tts inward divinity and sanctifyi 
influences have been recognized. This is a great achievement aa 
it is fit that it should be publicly mentioned, and that the Germans 
should be publicly thanked for what they have done in this most 
fruitful vineyard of spiritual activity. Kant’s celebrated book, 
“ Religion within the Bounds of Pure Religion,” was at once the 
most subtle and curious undermining of the Christian religion as a 
historical faith ; and, at the same time, the most sublime and glori- 
ous apotheosis of the same religion as a means of moral pypjfica- 
tion, that the world ever saw, or—as we may say with con tilivens: 
ever will see again. Here there was no mincing of the matter as 
in our elegant, smooth, kid-gloved moralities of the old French 
school. “ Verily, 1 say unto you, except ye be born again, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven!” This great truth, 
which only the shallow and superficial understand not, the philoso- 
pher of Konigsberg preached with sacred solemnity to the German 
people as it was preached to Nicodemus.” 


Again: 


“No one can hold converse with such men as Tholuck and Ne- 
ander, without being made pleasingly sensible that these men are 
not Lutherans merely, but Christians, not Christians merely, but 
also men; whereas among ourselves it is but too common that 
Christian theologians, instead of having their sympathies expanded 
by riper knowledge, systematically contract them ; they allow their 
humanity to be swallowed up by their Christianity (as if these two 
things were inconsistent ;) their Christianity dwindles down to sec- 
tarianism ; and then the ossification of their inner man takes place, 
so that you cannot with the utmost diligence discover a single trait 
in the character that distinguishes this Christian from the Pha- 
risee.” | 


And our next quotation contains, we believe, one of the 
first instances in which our antagonists openly admit that we 
are Christians, and apologize for a creed’s being opposed to our 
convictions. The writer of this article is plainly no Unita- 
rian, but the tenderness with which he treats us is truly re- 
markable : 


_& Whatever the pious reader may think of these symbols of the 
Christian faith, he cannot fail to admire the liberal and Catholic 
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spirit in which they are drawn up. Not a harsh determination to 
exclude, but an anxious endeavour to include as many sincere in- 
quirers as possible within the bonds of Christian fellowship, is | 
here a regulative principle. If the doctrine of the absolute cor- 
ruption of human nature, the necessity of regeneration ab extra, 
and the expiatory virtue of Christ’s death, are laid down in terms 
that cannot fail to come in collision with the honest convictions of 
many Arminian and Socinian Christians of the present day, we 
must bear in mind that Stilling had to do with men who had con- 
verted Christianity into a pious-mouthed Deism within the Church, 
and he was by this situation necessarily compelled either to give up 
Christianity altogether, or boldly and without mincing to assert its 
peculiar halite as distinguished from the philosophy of So- 
crates or Epictetus. But how wisely on the other hand has the 
pious German kept free from those vain subtleties and unprofitable 
distinctions, disputations of science falsely so called, with which 
the conceit and rashness of phantasy has in all ages perverted the 
sin®licity of the faith delivered to the fathers! What an advance, 
for instance, from the bigotry of Byzantine faith, when an “ eternal- 
ly august” Theodosius or Justinian could define a Christian to be 


synonymous with an Athanasian.” 
This passage is also in the same liberal and just spirit : 


“Henry Jung used to say, that he had. received more real 
Christian kindness from that one heathen, Gothe, than from all his 
brother Pietists at Elberfeld put together. Possibly, if we were 
to try the experiment, we might find that there is more of the 
spirit of true Christianity to be borrowed from one of these heter- 
odox neologians, or anti-neologic German pietists, than from a host 
of our own most orthodox doctors. There is nothing strange in 
this. The mere novelty and contrast of the foreign mode of 
thought acts as a beneficial stimulus to the reflective faculties. 
But independent of this, where shall we find such a sincere reveren- 
tia] love of truth, such a scrupulous conscientiousness of investi- 
gation, such a vital breathing in the atmosphere of all that is most 
holy, as amongst these Germans? It is high time that we should 
do them justice in the domain of religion, as we have already done 
in the more familiar walks of literature. Hitherto, in respect of 
matters theological, we have comforted ourselves too much like 
Penelope’s suitors; we feed upon another man’s substance, and 
call the master of the house a bravo. We furnish the shelves of 
our libraries with the fruit of their industrious research in classical 
literature and biblical criticism, and then we turn round upon them 
and denounce them as infidels and atheists, because those very 
habits of inquiry by which we profit have led some of them to doubt 
on some points with regard to which we have never taken the | 


trouble even to inquire.” 
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KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


This useful society was organized last March, and chose 
Hon. John Rowan, President, Hon. George M. Bibb and Hon. 
Henry Pirtle, Vice Presidents, Leonard Bliss, Corresponding 
Secretary, Wilkins Tannehill, Recording Secretary, George 
Keats, Treasurer, Edward Jarvis, Librarian. 

Its object to collect and preserve whatever may relate to 
the antiquities—the natural, civil, ecclesiastical and literary 
history, past and present of our country—and especially of 
the State of Kentucky and the Mississippi Valley—is worthy 
of all praise, and of the co-operation of every one, who wishes 
to read the lives and the doings of his fathers; and to live 
himself among his posterity. To gather all the records of the 
past time, and to cause all those of the passing age to flow 
into it, so that all that shall be spoken and written shall be read 
by our children—this is the noiseless but useful work of this 
society. So far they have done well; in six months they have 
gathered near a thousand pamphlets, and near two hundred 
volumes, besides maps, newspapers and manuscripts. But let 


the Librarian’s report speak for itself: 
REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Atthe annual meeting the Librarian presented the following re- 

rt: 

The Librarian has-received and deposited in the library, from 
the Hon. John Rowan, 119 volumes of the United States Public 
Documents. | | 

From Hamilton Smith, Esq. 10 vols. of U. States State Papers. 

From a friend in Massachusetts, Mackintosh’s His. of England. 

S. S. Goodwin, Esq., Western Academician, 1 vol.; Louisville 
Directory for 1836. 

Hon. George M. Bibb, Butler’s History of Kentucky ; Patriot ; 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution, 12 vols.; 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the U. States, 1783 to 1789, 8 
vols.; U. States Public Documents, 19 vols.; Digest of Laws of 
Kent’y, 2 vols.; Legislative Journals, 1837-8, 2 vols., 1825, 1 vol. 

A friend, U. S. Blue Book; Jay’s Inquiry ; Slavery at the South. 

Professor Leonard Bliss, Jr., His. of Rehoboth ; Life of Gen. 
Putnam. 

Samuel Cooper, Emigrants’ Guide to the Western States. 

Miss Lucy W. Rogers, Sketches of Gen. Massie and Gen. 
M Arthur. 

Miss Lydia Rogers, Hall’s Sketches of the West, 2 vols. 
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Stephen Jarvis, of New Orleans, Blue Laws. | 

Samuel B. Sumner, Chronology ; French Government in 1809. 

Henry A. Griswold, ‘Tasso’s Letters; Philosophy of Love. 

Richard Williams, Jr., Old World and the New, 2 vols. 

Wilkins Tannehill, Esq., His. of Literature ; Observations Ligari. 

Professor Noble Butler, of South Hanover, la, History of Scot- 
land, in Latin. 

Mann Butler, Esq., Doddridge’s Memoirs. | ee 4 

Edward Jarvis, New Hampshire Gazetteer His. of the U. States, 

PamPHLets.—From Rev. B. O. Peers, 380 ; Samuel Sumner, 21 ; 
Frederick S. Brown, 1; Dr. E. J. Davenport, of Boston, 1; Pren- 
tice & Weissinger, 33 ; Stedman Buttrick, Esq , of Concord, Mass., 
7; Rev. J. F. Clark,7; Mann Butler, Esq., 20; Professor L. Bliss, 
Jr., 3; Nathan Jarvis, of New Orleans, 2; J. B. Marshall, Esq., 1 ; 
Hon. Samuel Peck, of Salem, Ia., 10; Francis O’Riley, U. S. 
Army, 1; President J. H. Harney, 1; John Farmer, Esq., of Con- 
cord, N. H.,1; Hon. John Rowan, 400; S.S. Goodwin, Esq., 30; 
Edward Jarvis, 8. 

NewspaPers.—From Wilkins Tannehill, Esq., Louisville Herald, 
4 vols.; Tennessee Gazette and Clarion, | vol. 

S. S. Goodwin, Esq., Baltimore Patriot, 1 vol.; National Intelli- 
gencer, 1 vol.; and do. do., 3 vols., unbound. 

Manuscripts.— From Mann Butler, Esq., 52, relating to the 
Early History of Kentucky. 

Mars.—From B. O. Peers, Map of. Missouri and Illinois. 

Edward Jarvis, Map of Kentucky, (Munsell’s,) 1818. 

Respectfully submitted. 
EDWARD JARVIS, Librarian. 
Louisville, Oct. 1st, 1838. 7 


From such a beginning we may hope much, and that even 
the whole story off Kentucky—all her history, public and do- 
mestic will be told here; and the future historian may not be 
driven to interpret the whole character of an age from a few 
scattered facts, and give then but a meagre and doubtful ac- 
count of it, but will find the whole of the record of the life, 
the actions and the speech of the successive generations here 
deposited and faithfully preserved. | 

We sincerely commend this society and its library to the 
generous patronage of every man, who has a book, a pam- 
phlet or manuscript, which contains any record of our history, 
that they add them to the Historical Library. E. J. 
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MR. YOUNG'S DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE AND CHAR. 
ACTER OF DR. BOWDITCH. 


Mr. Young has done us an acceptable service in publishing 
this discourse—and this the more, since he has so enlarged and 
interspersed it with fact and illustration, that it is now rather 
a book and a biography, than a mere sermon. It is to 
read a man’s life over again, after he has ceased to tell his own 
tale and exhibit his own actions before us; especially when that 
life has been one so useful to the world at jarge, and so delight- 
ful to his friends, as that of the late Nathaniel Bowditch. 

Dr. Bowditch was nature’s sole creation; she made for him 
the germ of all that he grew to be: she gave him that correct- 
ness of purpose, that untiring spirit, righteous integrity, and 
that singleness of heart, by which he so mastered all his pas- 
sions, and so concentrated and governed his mind, that he be- 
came great “ without means, and even in spite of them, and 
accomplished his objects in the face of obstacles and difficul- 
ties. He was the instructor of his own mind, and the builder 
of his own fame and fortunes. Whatever knowledge he pos- 
sessed—and it was very great—was of his own acquiring, the 
fruit of his own solitary studies, with but little, if any aid, from 
abroad. Whatever eminence he reached, in science or in life, 
was the product of his untiring application and unremitting 
toil. From his youth up, he was the pattern of industry, en- 
terprise and perseverance, suffering no difficulties to discour- 
age, no disappointments to dishearten him.” With such 
means within himself, he needed no patronage from men or 
from human institutions, but he produced resu!ts so honorable 
to himself and so beneficent to others, that these institutions 
were ‘patronized by his accepting the honors, which they 
showered upon him. In the summer of 1802, while the ship, 
which he commanded, was waiting in Boston harbor for a 
wind, “ he went out to Cambridge to attend the exercises of 
Commencement Day: and whilst standing in one of the aisles 
of the church, as the President was announcing the honorary 
degrees conferred that day, his attention was aroused by 
hearing his own name called out as Master of Arts. The an- 
nunciation came upon him like a peal of thunder; it took him 
wholly by surprise.” Never was a honorary degree more hon- 
ored in its destination. From that time, honors sought him, 


- 
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for there they found an appropriate home; they came from 
the Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Berlin, Pa- 
lermo, &c., and from the several Literary and Philosophical 
societies athome. They were all glad and proud to number him 
among their fellows. ite was sought to be Professor of Math- 
ematics in Cambridge, Mass., in the University of Virginia, and 
at West Point. Mr. Jefferson says, in his letter of invitation, 
“ We are satisfied, we can get from no country a professor of 
higher qualifications than yourself, for our Mathematical de- 

rtment.” But no offer of distinction or profit could tempt. 

im from his home in New England. 

Dr. Bowditch’s great and useful work is his Practical Navi- 
gator. For near forty erat “every vessel, that has sailed 
from the ports of the United States, from Eastport to New 
Orleans, is navigated by the rules and tables of this book, and 
it is extensively used in the British and French navies.” This 
great work, so important to thousands of men and millions of 
property floating on the ocean, and for which the sailor should 
send forth his gratitude from every sea, and the merchant 
from every maritime city, was prepared, from his own expe- 
rience of the numberless errors in the old navigator, during 
“the quiet and leisure of the long East India voyages, when 
the ship was lazily sweeping along under the steady impulse © 
of the trade winds. ‘The first edition of this he issued at the 
age of twenty-seven, and it has kept pace with the progress 
of nautical science and incorporated all its successive discove- 
ries and results, and the last edition, published within the last 
year, contains new tables and other improvements, which will 
secure its undivided use by our seamen for years to come. 
Had Dr. Bowditch never done any thing else, he would still, 
by this single act, have conferred a lasting obligation on his 
native land, and the national legislature might well acknowl- 
= it by erecting a monument to his memory.” 

ut his fame as a Mathematician and Astronomer will rest 
on his greater work, the translation of and commentary upon 
Laplace’s Celestial Mechanics, in four immense quarto vol- 
umes, which no other Astronomer in England or America has 
done or could do as he has done, in a manner worthy of the 
great French Original. “It is more than half an orignal com- 
mentary and exposition, simplifying what was before complex 
and obscure, supplying omissions and deficiencies, fortifying 
the positions, with new proofs and giving additional weight 
and efficiency to the old ones, and, above all, recording the 
subsequent discoveries and bringing down the science to the 
present time.” 
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Together with his scholarship and these extraordinary re- 
sults, he was one of the most practical men of his age, was at 
the head and had the control of the Massachusetts Hospital 
Life Insurance Company, the largest moneyed institution of the 
Eastern States; and so singularly successful was his manage- 
‘ ment, that although its loans were six millions, its loss was 
not greater than that of some of the smallest banks, whose 
capital was only one hundred thousand dollars, during the late 
commercial embarrassinents, when the best and the shrewdest 
suffered beyond all precedent. 7 

Dr. Bowditch was remarkable for his knowledge of men and 
for his benevolent sympathies. These gave him a power over 
all, with whom he came in contact; all yielded to his influence, 
from the princely merchant of the city to the humblest sailor 
on shipboard. The one contributed his thousands to the 
Atheneum and the library when he requested it, the others 
learned Mathematics, and became good navigators under his 
kind instruction. All his sailors studied his navigator and 
could take and work lunar observations ; even his negro cook 
calculated longitude and kept a regular journal as correct as 
other men. ‘The consequence was, that every one of his 
twelve sailors rose subsequently to the rank of captain or 
chief mate of a ship.” The good captain “ never appeared so 
happy, as when he could inspire a sailor, with a proper sense 
of his individual importance and of the talents he possessed, 
and might call into action.” 

Dr. Bowditch studiously avoided political life, though he was 
two years in the council of his State. But he was indefati- 

ably devoted to public charitable and literary institutions. 
He was many years president of the American Academy, and 
- of the Boston Mechanics Institution, fellow of Harvard 
college, trustee of the Atheneum, &c. &c. Beloved, re- 
spected and trusted by all, they knew, that whatever was di- 
rected by his wisdom must prosper by his industry and benev- 


olence. And to the full measure of his time, of which not a_ 


moment was lost, to the utmost extent of his opportunities of 
doing good, of which not one was neglected, he was devoted 
to the welfare, the improvement and the happiness of his fel- 
low men. Governed by «sound religious principle—animated 
with an ever present and ever cheering sense of God’s provi- 
dence—he spent his life in the most cheerful labor, and looked 
forward to his death without fear, only hoping he might finish 
his great work and see his younger children educated, before 
he left the earth. He died at the age of sixty-five, full of 
works if not of years, saying, in his last moments, “ the time 
9 3 
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is come, Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word.” 

The life of Dr. Bowditch is a lesson to young men to show 
that they are not dependent on external opportunities for at- 
taining knowledge, but that where the soul is vigorously bent, 
the opportunities are created ; for every one like him has a time 
and amind to be self taught in whatever he may wish to learn; 
and though all may not expect to be what he was, yet all can 
do as he did, use their means tothe utmost for their own im- 
provement and self-discipline, for their religious cultivation and 
for doing good to their fellows—as for these purposes we need 
no golden opportunities; and for these we recommend all to 
mady faithfully the life, and imitate the example of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. . 

Again we thank Mr. Young for this work; but he has told 
thus far, only to excite us to wish to know more of Dr. Bow- 
ditch’s domestic character and habits—and we trust that Mr. 
Young, or some of those favored ones, born under his roof and 
educated by his paternal care, will give us his full biography. 
For it cannot be, but that one, whose every feeling was kind- 
ness, every thought truth and every word wisdom, must in- 
struct us and warm our aflections—make us love man more, 
and God better, if he be wholly revealed to us. B 8 
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WESTERN MESSENGER AND WESTERN SUBSCRIBERS. 


The last number of the Chris- 
tian Examiner contained an ar- 
ticle on Western Unitarianism, 
in which our humble periodical 
was kindly noticed, but injustice. 
’ as we think, done to our Western 
Subscribers. After noticing the 
difficulties through which the 
Western Messenger has strug- 
gled, and of its being helped in 
its necessity by a timely addi- 
tion to its subscription list from 
Mobile, the writer draws the in- 
ference that though the Western- 
ers are willing to hear about 
Unitarianism and like it very 
well, they do not like it well enough 
to pay anything for tt. 

This does not seem to us a 
fair inference. If,in those places 
where Unitarianism had _ been 
thoroughly preached there were 
an unwillingness to support Uni- 
tarian preaching or periodicals, 
the inference might be fair. But 
this isnot the case. As regards 
the Messenger we have no cause 
to complain of want of support 
in any city or town where our 
views have been thoronghly set 
forth. Thus in Cincinnati we 
have now about 60 subscribers— 
formerly we had nearly 100. 
The falling off here is to be at- 
tributed to the simple fact of the 
Unitarian Society’s having been 
destitute for several years of a 
settled pastor. In Louisville we 


have rather a larger number. In 
St. Louis we have about half as 
many. In Buffalo about 30. In 
Mobile, nearly as many. And in 
other places our subscription in- 
creases just about in the propor- 
tion of the amount of preaching 
which they hear. Now how can 
we expect people to subscribe 
for that which they know no- 
thing about? The living voice 
must always precede the printed 
word. We do not agree there- 
fore that the comparative feeble- 
ness of our subscription list is 
owing to an unwillingness on the 
part of the Western people to 
pay for what they like, but to 
their not having opportunities of 
finding out what they do like. 
Wherever. a new society is 
formed in the West, there we are 
sure to get subscribers. 

We would urge it however, on 
all our Western Missionaries, 
after having laid before the peo- 
ple in any place the doctrines of 
Unitarianism, to commend to 
their notice our little work. 
They ought to consider it a part 
of their duty to procure subscri- 
bers for it. In several places 
where there has been Unitarian 
preaching for months, we have 
not a single subscriber ; not be- 
cause the people are unwilling 
to pay for our work, but because 
our Missionaries have not let 
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them know of its existence. And 
how shall they call for that of 
which they have not heard ? 


UNIVERSALISTS.— We received 
from Cincinnati a Universalist 
newspaper, in which our article 
against No Future Punishment 
was noticed. The mode of re- 
plying to it we hope is not the 
usual one among Universalists. 
The writer merely asserts that 
we are ignorant of the whole 
matter, that we know nothing 
about the scriptures, nor the sub- 
ject of which we speak. “ Pure 
is manifest throughout 
his article.” ‘This is a very con- 
venient way of answering an ad- 
versary ; we trust however, as 
we said before, that it is only a 
peculiarity of this particular 
writer, and not of the whole sect. 


The following letter from 


Owensborough will be read with 


interest : | 
Owensborough, Sept. 10, 1838. 


My Dear Friend :—We are 
now on the eve of a revolution 
in reference to religious opinions. 
The movement which is now 
taking place in our community 
is one on which the mind of the 
Christian philosopher may dwell 
_ with pleasure. Though the pre- 
sent condition of things be not 
altogether as pacific and agreea- 
ble as could be wished, yet there 
is in every thing which affects us 
a presage of future good. ‘The 
world of mind is active. Rea- 
son is performing her heavenly 
mission ; and time-hallowed opin- 
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jons are canvassed with a free- 


dom which demonstrates that 
she will no longer remain en- 
slaved by the bondage of creeds, 
or worship at the altar of anti- 
quated error. | 

This is, in a great measure, 
the result of spiritual dogmatism. 
The natural consequence of an 
attempt to bind down the minds 
of a few people by the galling 
chains of ecclesiastical tyranny. 
We have had those among us, 
calling themselves protestants, 
whose denunciation and bold 
assumptions were seldom, if ever, 
surpassed by the thunders of the 
vatican. Yes, those whoare con- 
demning popery for its arro- 
gance, have far outstripped the 
pope himself in the struggle for 
spiritual power. The spirit of 
bigotry and intolerance in a pe- 
culiar form of Protestantism has 
shown itself ready to crush and 
devour all who will not humbly 
bow to its unauthorized claims, 
and reverently acknowledge its 
authority. ‘Ihe servants of the 


meek and lowly Jesus, forget- 


ting the spirit of their divine 
Master, arrogating to themselves 
the title of God’s vicegerents, 
have made most unwarrantable 
attempts to lord it over God’s 
heritage. Those, whom they 
choose to condemn as errorists, 
who will not pronounce the shib- 
boleth of party, have been anathe- 
matized as Infidels, have stood 
as a mark at which the arrows of 
condemnation have sped with 
amazing swiftness—at which the 
thunderbolts of excommunica- 
tion, red, flaming with the wrath 
of disappointed spiritual pride, 
have been hurled with deadly 
fury. ‘The spirit that has mani- 
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fested itself among us, would, 
I am confident, if it possessed 
the power as in days that are 
past, bind, torture, imprison, 
_ yea, enkindle the faggot, if it 
were not able to effect its pur- 
poses without. But this spirit 
can no longer remain with us. 
It is already about to retire ; and 
will | trust, no more molest us 
after it shall have spent its re- 
maining energies in a few more 
desperate struggles. A reaction 
is already beginning to take 
place; and the good sense of 
the community, disgusted with 
its arrogant pretensions, will 
succumb no longer to an over- 
weening, self-confident piety. 
The dawn of a brighter day has 
risen upon us, streaking the orient 
sky with a golden light, which I 
trust will glow and brighten until 
it shall have attained to its meri- 
dian splendor, and diffused itself 
over our whole hemisphere, leav- 
ing no place of darkness where 
arrogance, intolerance, bigotry, 
and persecution may find a re- 
treat to conceal their deformed 
and loathsome features. How 
strikingly is that passage of 
Scripture verified, which saith, 
“The wrath of man shall praise 
the Lord, and the remainder of 
wrath will he restrain.” 

I preached on the first Sab- 
bath in August, for the first time, 
according to appointment. It 
was an unpleasant task to come 
out against the popular Faith, 
under the then existing circum- 
stances ; but feeling it to be my 
duty I could not refrain. I be- 
lieved the cause of truth, of re- 
ligious liberty, of Christ and his 
kingdom required it. ‘Tamely to 
submit to persecution and mis- 


representation—to sit calmly by 
and see the spirit ef exclusion 
and condemnation running its 
wild career, | deemed no longer 
a virtue. | preached from the 
words, “Search the Scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me.” I gave 
myself a good deal of latitude— 
spoke in the first place of the 
necessity of searching the Scrip- 
ture for ourselves—then briefly 
of what Unitarians consider the 
doctrines of eternal life—gave 
a short sketch of the early his- 
tory of the doctrine of the Trin- 


ity, and of the two natures in 


Jesus Christ, stating some ob- 
jections to the latter doctrine. I 
then proceeded to answer the 
question evolved from the last 
clause of the text; viz: What 
is the testimony of Scripture in 
relation to Jesus Christ? Is he 
the Eternal God himself, or is he 
a being distinct from, and inferior 
to Him? I examined only the 
prophetic writings of the O. T. 
Reserved the examination of the 
N. T, for another discourse. 

Mr. C., the leading clergyman, 
who, at the time I made my ap- 
pointment, observed, in reply to 
what I then said, that “ it would 
be of no use, as I should be an- 
swered,” could not make it con- 
venient to hear my discourse. 
Accordingly, he chose his depu- 
ty, who, on the day | delivered 
my sermon, appeared, with cre- 
dentials clear, authority not to be 
disputed, with all a clerk’s appa- 
ratus of pen, ink, paper, &c., 
placing himself in a most con- 
spicuous part of the house, dis- 
charged his duty most valiantly 
in the renowned capacity of no- 
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ting down such portions of dis- 
course as he deemed most fit to 
subserve the interests of his 
employer. After I had dismissed 
the meeting, this most redoubta- 
ble Knight of the goose quill, 
arose and stated that he was the 
personage selected by Mr. C., 
and invested with proper author- 
ity to appear at the said time and 
place, and take notes for his 
especial benefit, as it was his 
(Mr. C’s.) intention to review and 
answer my discourse on some 
future day—with a request also 
that the notes might be read in 
order to test their correctness. 
Thinking that the reading of 
them might lead to debate, and 
as I had promised my friends 
that there should be no discus- 
sion, I observed to him that it 
was wholly unnecessary as | was 
willing to trust to his known 
character for truth and honesty. 
This saved him the trouble of 
making any further public dis- 
play of his talents and skill in 
the important and dignified office 
of deputy clerk. 

The contents of the discourse. 
I presuine, were not, such as 
they had anticipated. As it was 
free from vituperation and de- 
nunciation—containing no men- 
tion of names—no direct replies 
to what the “chief priests ” had 
said—nothing of which they 
might fabricate an instrument, 
serviceable, in their war of ex- 
termination, they have, (I sup- 
pose, to make amends for their 
disappointment and _ mortifica- 
tion,) after having taken the notes 
and made much use of them as 
will best serve their purpose, 
sent abroad the report that the 
notes are not to be used, being 
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deemed unworthy of notice ; and 
this for the sage reason that they 
have ascertained that I am not a 
regularly ordained minister ; all 
which they were as well apprised 
of before the delivery of the 
sermon as they can have been 
since. Yes, these valuable doc- 
uments, obtained at such an ex- 
pense of stationary, have, I un- 
derstand, been presented in due 
form, in the presence of credible — 
witnesses, by the clerk to his 
superior, and rejected!! It is 
impossible, at present, to say 
what will be the issue of these 
transactions. Will the renowned 
clerk consider it a stain upon his 
honor, that he has been thus em- 
ployed, and his valiant labor — 
spurned as unworthy of regard ? 
And will he call upon his supe- 
riur to give satisfaction as a gen- 
tleman of honor? Or is there a 
perfect understanding between 
the gentlemen themselves ; and 
is the battle to be fought—the 
point of honor to be settled. be- 
tween the “ disgraced papers” 
and their authors? If so, pro- 
bably the wrath and righteous 
indignation of the former may be 
appeased by allowing them to 
occupy as conspicuous a place 
in the archives of their church as 
their distinguished author did in 
the house at the time he gave 
them existence. Pardon this 
lightness. Considering all the 
circumstances connected with 
this part of the affair, I am inca- 
pable of treating it otherwise 
than with levity. | 

At a camp-meeting which has 
just closed, the clergyman who 
has taken the lead in this war 
against “heresy,” and who au- 
thorized the taking of the notes, 
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gave notice that on the last Sun- 
day in September, he would 
preach in Owensboro’, against 
Unitarianism—not what some 
people call Unitarianism—but 
against what he calls Unitarian- 
ism, what he knows itto be. So 
it seems our sort of Unitarianism, 
or the Unitarianism of Unitari- 
ans is not adapted to the Rev. 
Gentleman’s purpose. I sup- 
pose, a8 that which exists does 
not meet his designs, he will fab- 
ricate a species that will, by 
dressing out a figment of his 
own brain for the entertainment 
of his hearers ; and baptize that 
Unitarianism—set up his own 
man of straw, and in its over- 
throw, exhibit to the people with 
what dexterous skill he can con- 
tend with, and overcome the en- 
emies of all evangelicaltruth! If 
he wishes to put down errors 
which exist in the community, 
would it not be better for him to 
learn what they are, and contend 
against these as they are taught 
by those who believe them? Of 
what service can it be to this 
gentleman, and others, who op- 
pose us, to assert again and again 
that Unitarians regard our Sa- 
viour only as a mere man, espe- 
cially, when they have been in- 
formed by Unitarians to the con- 
trary? In making his appoint- 
ment, he said, or what amounted 
to this, if 1 am correctly inform- 
ed, that we did not get our views 
from the bible—that he would 
prove either Unitarians or the bi- 
ble to be false—that Unitarian- 
ism was nothing but a “system 
of baptized Infidelity!!” I 
would ask the Rev. Gentleman if 
a course of uncharitableness 
like this, is to build up the Re- 
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deemer’s kingdom?" Will vital 
godliness flourish where a sec- 
tariap spirit, such as his remarks 
excitedat this meeting exists’? Of 
what avail, except for party pur- 
poses, can it be to reiterate con- 
tinually the false accusation that 
Unitarians deny the doctrine of 


_ Atonement, simply because they 


reject the Trinitarian exposition 
of the doctrine? With just as 
much of truth might we affirm 
that Trinitarians reject the doc- 
trine because they do not re- 
ceive our explanation. 

As the decree has gone forth 
that these “ pernicious doctrines” 
are to be wholly exterminated— 
the whole system exploded, we 
shall preach again as soon after 
the tremendous explosion as we 
are able to collect the scattered 
fragments of our Faith, bind up 
its shattered frame and mangled 
limbs and restore it to a tolera- 
able degree of health. 

We would recommend to our 
friends, in the mean time, to per- 
severe in the good work in which 
they are engaged of examining 
the scriptures for themselves. 
Let us endeavor to. feel that we 
are accountable to God, and 
God alone for our opinions. And 
though we are denounced as 
heretics, branded as Infidels, and 
cut off from the enjoyment of 
the privileges of the Christian 
church, let us not be provoked 
to denounce in return. For, 
says the apostle, “If ye be re- 
proached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye; forthe spirit of 
glory and of God resteth upon 
you. And if any man suffer as 
a Christian let him not be 
ashamed ; but let him glorify 
God on this behalf.” Pardon 
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the length and discursive nature 
of this letter. ‘Truly, yours. 
G. 8. 


Statistics of Sunday Schools 
in Louisville.— Mr. 
The interest which you feel 
in regard to Sabbath institu- 
tions, prompts me to send the 
annexed statement. It has 
reference to the state of the 
different schools last spring. 
In some of them, nearly all the 
teachers are professors of re- 
ligion, and I am happy to find 
that a core and increasing in- 
terest is felt both by parents 
and teachers. This is as it 
should be. The cause of Sun- 
day Schools in our country is 
progressing rapidly, and he 
who reflects fora moment up- 
on the tremendous influence 
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which the West will exert 
upon our civil and political in- 
stitutions, cannot but rejoice 
in this happy omen. Let 
moral and religious instruction 
keep pace with the march of 
improvement, and we _ shall 
have little fear for the safety 
of our republic. Let the 
a be reared under the 
oly influences of the Gospel, 
and we shall feel happy to be- 
queath to them the rich lega- 
cy which our fathers have 
handed down to us. While 
we rejoice in what has already 
been done, may it inspire us 
with greater zeal. May we 
feel the responsibility that rests 
upon us, and may the future 
bear testimony to our increas- 
ed faithfulness. 
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DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


you. VI. DECEMBER, 1838. N° 2. 


COMMUNION BETWEEN TRINITARIANS AND UNITARIANS. 


We met, accidentally, the other day, with a number of the 
Western Christian Advocate,* an organ of the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination, edited at Cincinnati, by C. Elliott and 
L. L. Hamline; in which is a long editorial article of two 
columns, headed “ Communion with Unitarians or Socinians.” 
This article is avowedly written in compliance with a commu- 
nication from a correspondent of the Advocate, requesting 
that its editors would make some remarks upon the above sub- 
ject. ‘“ What we want,” says the correspondent, “ is a state- 
ment through the proper and official organ of the church, of 
what the Methodist Episcopal church expects and claims of 
her ministers and members, on the subject in the premises, for 
the satisfaction and safety of said ministers and members 
themselves.” 

Whereupon the “organ of the church,” commences in a 
style of confidence and authority truly apostolic, in its own 
estimation, but, alas, with a display of ignorance and unfair- 
ness which no enquiring and truly Christian-minded person 
can commend. e were beginning to, think the time was 
going by when such misstatements with regard to the views of 

‘nitarian Christians called for the reiterated refutation we 
inust still give to them. From the mouths of the ignorant, 
we have always been accustomed to hear such things, but 
trom Messrs. Elliott and Hamline less ignorance and a better 
<pirit might have been expected. How long will it be neces- 
sary to explain and defend our views of Christian truth! How 


* Christian Advocate, Aug. 24th, 1838. 
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long shall the pure and primitive faith once delivered to the 
saints be every where spoken against ? : 

“ We give it as our unequivocal and firm opinion,” says the 
organ, “ that the Methodist Episcopal Church cannot hold com. 
munion with Unitarians or Socinians, either by an ordinary 
exchange of pulpit exercises with them, or by attending their 
sacraments, or allowing them to attend the sacrament of the 
eucharist in our church.” Then follow the reasons for this 
opinion, which we shall consider in their order—merely ob- 
serving, that these “ reasons,” the last one excepted, are 
nothing more than brief statements, of a few lines, wholly un- 
supported by argument or authority. 

Ist. Unitarians deny some of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel, or so modify or explain them as to do away their 
force. The fundamental doctrines named as the chief points 
of error on our part, are “the proper and unoriginated God- 
head of our Lord Jesus Christ; the atonement of Christ, the 
influences of the spirit; human total depravity.” 

To this statement we give the following answers: 

First. What are the fundamentals of the gospel? Are 
they those doctrines which constitute the creed of some sects, 
or those which are common to nearly all? Are they those 
simple vital truths taught by our Savior, as all-essential, as 
love to God and love to man, the efficacy of prayer, the neces- 
sity of repentance and a new birth, inward purity and faith, 
&c., or those constantly disputed dogmas, such as the Trinity, 
a vicarious Atonement, total depravity, election, &c. What 
did Christ teach of such doctrines? His aim was to make 
men better—to save them from sin, and reconcile them te 
God—not to mystify and shock and weary them with unin- 
telligible, absurd and barren dogmas. It was the nourishing 
bread of life they needed, not the dry chaff of controversy. 

But, secondly: who shall determine for all, what the funda- 
mentals of the gospel are? What individual or sect shall ste 
into the dictator’s chair, and say—‘/ say that such and suc 
doctrines are fundamental” What person or sect is infalli- 
ble’? But it is said that all “ Evangelical Christians,” as many | 
Trinitarians arrogantly term themselves, agree in maintaining 
in essence, the same fundamental doctrines of the gospel— 
those for instance stated by the Advocate. This we deny. 
We know of Trinitarians, individuals and whole sects, who 
differ little, if at all, except in words, from Unitarians. Many 
who call themselves Trinitarians, for instance, say that the 

Trinity is simply a manifestation of the Deity in three ways, 
which is but another way of expressing simple Unitarianism. 
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Many in deny the doctrine of total depravity. Original 
sin is understood to be an original liability in each individual 
to sin—the doctrine of human inability is nearly given up— 
and election and reprobation have long since gone. Some of 
the most orthodox Trinitarians, Bishop Onderdonk and Mr. 
Abbot, for instance, have declared against Vicarious Atone- 
ment. And we might bring up the very highest authorities 
in the Trinitarian Chureh, who maintained the inferiority of 
the Son to the Father. What shall be said of the bitter con- 
troversies at this moment agitating the Presbyterian Church ? 
Are such facts much evidence of agreement among “ Evan- 
celical Christians ” Who then shall decide, except for him- 
self alone, when so many doctors disagree? There is no 
standard of orthodoxy. Trinitarians do not agree, except 
generally, in denouncing Unitarians. They do not agree as 
to what are the fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 

Thirdly: As to the statement that Unitarians deny every 
‘fundamental doctrine ” above mentioned, it is untrue. They 
do indeed deny “ the proper and unoriginated Godhead of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” We find no such language as this in our 
Bible, nor a single text teaching or implying any such doctrine. 
Christ is called the Son of God, but never “ God the Son.” 
He is called, and calls himself, a man, but never the Infinite 
Father. He came from God, and in spirit he was one with 
God, as his disciples were one with kim; God was in him— 
and St. John says that God is in every good man—how much 
more in Christ, the image of God. “My Father is greater 
than I "—* of my own self I can do nothing ”——“ callest thou 
me good, there is none good but oze, that is God.” But wh 
need we quote passages when the whole New Testament wit 
united voice teaches that there is one God and one Mediator, 
the man Christ Jesus.’ This “fundamental” then that there 
are three every way equal persons united in one God, we do 
reject as opposed to the whole spirit and teachings of Scrip- 
ture. 

But it is said that Unitarians deny the Atonement of Christ. 
This is false, we only deny that an Almighty Being suffered 
and died on the cross, in order toappease the wrath of another 
Almighty Being, who was yet the same Being with him who 
died, which wrath demanded the sufferings of the first Al- 
mighty Being, as a substitute for the punishment due to the 
whole race of man—which race is, notwithstanding, liable to 
eternal misery—which eternal misery is partly the result of 
the sin of our first parents. We find no such doctrine as this 
sort of atonement, in the Scriptures. But because we do not 
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believe such a doctrine, it does not destroy our faith that Christ. 
died for all, that he might take away the sins of the world. 
Again, it is said, that we deny “ the influences of the spirit.” 
Nothing is more false. We believe that God is ever exerting 
a divine influence upon every mind and heart; and that ac- 
cording as we are prepared to receive such influence, we do 
receive it, and it does us good. God worketh in us to will and 
to do of his good pleasure—the spirit helpeth our infirmities. 
But we deny “ human total depravity” also. If it is meant 
that we believe that the world is not a very bad world—that _ 
“the imagination of the thoughts of man’s heart is not evil con- 
tinually "—that we are not constantly liable to sin—that we 
are not all sinners in the sight of God—then we say the state- 
ment is false. But if it be meant that we deny that men are 
demons, and their hearts in total darkness and death, then we 
admit the charge. We believe that man was created but a 
little lower than the angels, but that evil creeps into his heart 
and quenches the light of goodness, unless cast out. | 
Such are the charges specified in the first reason given why 
the Methodist Episcopal Church should not hold communion 
with the Unitarians. 
2d. “ This system tends to Infidelity.” This charge is so 
stale and shallow, and has so often been shown to be utterly 
puerile, that we can only pity the ignorance or the gross un- 
charitableness of those who repeat it. We might, if we were 
disposed, turn the tables upon these gentlemen, for again and 
again have we witnessed cases of infidelity which resulted di- 
rectly from the idea that Trinitarianism and Christianity were 
synonymous. But we refrain from taking this ground. We 
only say let Messrs. Elliott and Hamline be more cautious in 
future, how they endeavour to misrepresent a large body of 
believers in Christ; let them take more pains to acquaint — 
themselves with Unitarians, and their books, and writings and 
lives, before they repeat a charge like this. 
od. Sacramental and other communion with Unitarians 
would lead to the perversion of the truth as it is in Jesus, as 
it exists in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and other ortho- 
dox branches of the Church of Christ.” A great danger truly. 
We did not know that there was such a potent charm in our 
views of Christian truth, that an occasional meeting of a 
Unitarian and a Methodist at the common table of our Lord, 
or an occasional exchange of pulpits on the part of Unitarian 
and Methodist ministers, could so contaminate the “ Evange!i- 
cals.” We were not aware that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church trusted so little in the power of its truth and soundness, 
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that such slight contact with differing Christians could so en- 
danger its life. Can asystem of doctrine which is so fearful 
of “ perversion,” be altogether clothed in the garments which 
should adorn “ the truth as it is in Jesus?” 

Ath. “ The primitive Christians never would communicate 
with Arians.” A cogent reason, truly, why Methodists should 
not communicate with the Unitarians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A close conclusion—a worthy precedent! Asif the 
bitter spirit of controversy and of exclusiveness that raged in 
the fourth century should be held up as a rule of conduct for 
Christians now-a-days! Yet is seems that it is so. 

But we marvel at the style of this proposition. Whether 
or not the Trinitarians universally refused to communicate 
with the Arians, is a circumstance, which with our uncertain 
and limited knowledge of that agitated period of the Church’s 
history, should be more cautiously stated; and it is a matter 
to us of little consequence. Grant that there was no commu- 
nion whatever between them. Nothing would have been 
more likely, for the bitterest hostility existed on both sides. 
But, * the Christians,” forsooth, “ never would communicate 
with Arians.” Has the writer of this article ever read that 
the Arians were for a long time the majority in the Christian 
Church; that ¢hey,as well as the followers of Alexander and 
Athanasius were declared by Emperor and council to be the 
Christian body ; and that St. Jerome has said, that “the whole 
world groaned and wondered to find itself Arian?” But the 
balance of power in Emperors, Bishops and councils happen- 
ing to turn finally to the Athanasian creed, fixed itself there, 
by force—where the same causes have kept it still. This 
statement then either betrays the ignorance, or exposes the 
arrogant illiberality of its author. 

On the same ground we place objection 5th. “ Orthodox 
Protestants have uniformly refused to commune with them,” 
(Arians.) The writer specifies no case in proof of this. But 
that is no matter. If our fathers have erred in manifesting 


an unchristian and illiberal spirit, it is no reason why their - 


sons should imitate them. 

6th. “ The Methodists, both in Europe and America, have 
never held communion with Unitarians.” “It would bea 
dangerous step for us,” continues the writer, “to depart from 
the course pursued by our brethren, in this respect. Those to 
whom, in this case, we might reach the hand of fellowship, 
would not be bettered by such a stretch of misguided charity ; 
and we ourselves would run too great a hazard of being con- 
taminated.” 


~ 
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This we think is its own best commentary. We can add 
nothing to it. Asto the fact, however, that Methodists and 
Unitarians have never communed, we are not endowed with 
that faculty of ubiquity which this writer seems to possess, 
and so cannot vouch for the correctness of his assertion. But 
we are inclined to think that he has rather overlooked an oc- 
casional “stretch of misguided charity ”—and an occasional 
“hazard of contamination” among some of his Methodist 
brethren in this country. Indeed if we admit the truth of his 
own correspondent’s statement, we see a manifest contradic- 
tion on this point, if we take the editors and the said corres- 
pondent as agreeing ; for it is expressly stated that “it is be- 
coming guile common, in the more enlightened parts of the 
country, particularly the east and north, for them to partake 
of the holy communion together.” This admission, and from 
a Methodist, is good news. We were not aware that such 
Christian fellowship was socommon. We rejoice to hear it 
admitted by a differing brother. : 

But the most remarkable reason of Messrs. Elliott and Ham- 
line, why Methodists should not commune with Unitarians, is 
the following: 7th. “ There are strong features of resemblance 
between Unttarians and the deepest corruption of another un- — 
sound branch of Christianity.” And now our readers will be 
curious to know what this other “ unsound branch of Chris- 
tianity’ may be. Why verily none other than Catholicism ! 
The writer here exhausts both ingenuity and illiberality. His 
ingenious attempts at originality in argument are only ex- 
= by his gross misrepresentations and his narrow preju- 

ices. 

Let us here, before proceeding farther, make an observation 
for the benefit of those who attempt toaffix the name Socinian 
upon the body of Unitarian Christians. It is well known that 
we do not call ourselves followers of Socinus, nor of any 
teacher but Christ; but that on the contrary Socinus held 
doctrines from which we distinctly differ. The endeavour 
then to affix the name Socinian upon us, can originate only 
from a desire to make Unitarian Christians seem to be heretics 
—and heresy is an awful thing to many ears. It is therefore 
a species of unfairness against which we have a right to pro- 
test. 

But let us see these “strong features of resemblance,” be- 
tween the Unitarian and the Catholic. | 

The Catholic, says the editor, asserts that Unitarianism is 
the fe, argo result of following the Protestant rule of rely- 
ing solely upon the Scriptures. And here indeed the Catholic 
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has hit upon the truth, and we agree with him. Rely solely 
upon the Scriptures, and we see not how anything but simple 
(‘nitarianism can be gathered from the divine records. But. 
this assertion of the Catholic, the Methodist undertakes to re- 
fute, as follows: “ First, the Socinian [Unitarian] does not 
adopt the Protestant rule; norcan he with propriety be ranked 
at all among Protestants.” We deny, he says, the suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures, as the rule of faith, and thus we as- 
similate to the Catholic, who also denies the same and rests 
-ontradition. Nothing is more false than the charge, or more 
fanciful than the alledged assimilation. Because the Unita- 
rian denies the infallibility of orthodox interpretation, he must 
deny the Scriptures! Because he cannot find there, certain 
dogmas of certain sects, he must take his place along with the 
passive slaves to Popes, councils, and tradition !—* Secondly, 
Catholics assert that the divinity of Christ cannot be proved 
from the testimony of Scripture ”’—and, the Unitarian on 
this subject “ has a preformed creed—he has absolutely set- 
tled the thing beforehand, that these things cannot be.” This 
is the second point of agreement.—Thirdly, we agree, it is 
said, with the Catholic, in making Christ a mere creature— 
the Catholic in bringing up certain creatures to the rank and 
level of Christ—and the Unitarian in denying altogether his 
supreme divinity. We leave our readers to amuse themselves 
with this specimen of ingenuity.—Fourthly, we agree with 
Catholics in taking great liberties with the word of God, and 
sin grievously in persisting in seeing interpolations, and marks 
of human mind in the records. We thought we were not the 
first among protestants who had committed this crime. If 
our memory serves us, we have read of a Luther stigmatizing 
the Epistle of James as “an epistle of straw ”—or to come to 
more modern times, of the great body of learned Trinitarian 
commentators totally rejecting that gross interpolation in the 
first epistle of John, ch V. v. 7.—Fifthly, we have this remark- 
able instance of agreement with the Romish church, which 
the writer says “ may be called the nucleus of the two sys- 
tems.” “The authority which the Catholics set over the 
Scripture, is the church or tradition; that which Socinians 
(Unitarians] set over it is reason and conscience.” Wonderful 
approximation ! the Church and tradition bear sucha close re- 
semblance to reason and conscience. What discoveries may 
we not arrive at under the teachings of such intellects as these 
lights of the church? We pause and marvel where the re- 
semblance resides. 
But, to conclude our notice of this specimen of argument, 
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learniag and liberality, of which, had we been so disposed 
we might have presented many ample extracts—we will 
transcribe the last paragraph, which will speak for itself. 
«‘ Let the reader observe, that though there are strong features 
of resemblance between popery and Socitntanism, we do not 
speak of Papists and Socinians personally ; nor do we assert 
that the prevailing tendency of the two bodies is the same. 
In respect to literature and all the decencies of enlightened 
society, they are not behind their Protestant neighbours, 
They acknowledge no foreign power civil or religious; they 
do not think it lawful to propagate their principles by force, 
or to punish men for heresy. 

“ Thus it appears that Unitarianism, which is fundamentally 
wrong, to an alarming extent symbolizes with Rome, who has 
built on the foundation so much of hay, wood, stubble, &c., 
as to endanger greatly the foundations themselves, and thus 
make the word of God of none eflect by their traditions. 

“It is proper to mention that we do not consign Unitarians 
to perdition. This is an act which is placed in the hands of — 
God. But we must be permitted to say, that it is no breach 
of Christian charity to refuse on our part to commune sacra- 
mentally with them; or to prohibit them from communing 
with us. Were it not that our remarks would make this piece 
too long, we would extend it much farther. Let this suffice 
for the present.” | 

And so say we; jam satis. If we were disposed to pursue 
the subject any further, we might attack as well as defend. 
We might show that this protestant infallibility has neither the 
merit nor consistency of that which the Catholic claims for his 
creed, having all the faults of papal infalibility, with infinitely 
more sad inconsistencies, and a worse spirit of intolerance and 
pride to back them. It is this spirit we would rebuke, and 
hold up to universal execration. For nothing can justify it. 
And whatever may be the errors of opinion which we deem 
mixed with the creeds of such theological dictators, they are 
not to be weighed in the scale, with this anti-christian temper 
which while it is defending themselves, is endeavouring to 


throw all odium upon those who differ from them in opinions. 
Cc. P. Ce 
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INSCRIPTION ROCKS, 
FOUND IN THE STATES OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND. 


In a review of the great work on the Anti-Columbian his- 
tory of America, the “ Antiquitates Americane,” recently 
published under the auspices of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, at Copenhagen, we promised to take up, in a 
subsequent number of the Messenger, the subject of the In- 
scription Rocks in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, on which 
very important light had been thrown in the above work 
through the labors of the learned Danish Antiquaries, second- 
ed by the co-operation of the Rhode Island Historical Society. 
These inscriptions, the Danish scholars decide to be Runic, 
and find in them evidence corroborative of the testimony of 
the old Icelandic Sagas to the Anti-Columbian visits of the 
Northmen to this continent. 

We have delayed taking up the subject for some time, with 
the hope of learning something of the character of the inscrip- 
tions known to exist on rocks on the banks of the Cumberland 
river in Kentucky ;* whether they are of the same class of 
characters as those on the Dighton rock—a fact, which a 
writer in the Foreign Quarterly Review, (No. xu. April, 
1838,) takes for granted, emploving it as an argument against 
the claim of the Scandinavians to the latter. e haye not 
been able as yet to learn any thing very satisfactory on this 
point; though a friend, somewhat versed in Western antiqui- 
ties, who has visited the Cumberland rocks, and also examined 
the drawings of the Dighton inscription in the “ Antiqui- 
tates,” thinks there is little resemblance, and that the marks 
on the Cumberland rocks belong to the species of inscription 
known by the name of “the arrow-head writing.” We trust 
that the Kentucky Historical Society will take the earliest op- 
ey to obtain a fac simile of the characters on the Cum- 

rland rocks, and transmit a copy to. the Royal Society at 
Copenhagen, now so successfully engaged in throwing light 
on the early history of America and its antiquities. Surely 
every similar association in this country should heartily co- 
operate with a society to which American geographical history 
has become so deeply indebted ; and whiek as it numbers in 
its ranks probably the most léarned antiquarian scholars in 

* Over one of these inscriptions there is said to be, in red paint, the figure of the sun and 
moon. The rock on which this is found is high and almost inaccessible. The characters are 
described by hunters as resembling “ — 
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Europe, would be able more than any other society to aid in 
penetrating the darkness which envelopes the early history of 
the American continent. The mounds and fortifications in 
our own State, and in many other of the Western States, and 
the Cyclopean ruins in Mexico and Central America, rivaling 
in massive grandeur and antiquity those of Egypt, present 
roblems for solution, in which the philosopher and antiquary 
some as yet been able to advance scarcely beyond conjecture. 
The “ Dighton Writing-rock ” has for a long time attracted 
the attention of the curious, and of many learned and scien- 
tific societies at home and abroad; and till the recent discove- 
ries of the Danish society, the inscription has baffled all at- 
tempts to — its rude hieroglyphics. Several drawings, 
purporting to be copies of this inscription, were taken at an 
early date, by different individuals, which, together with those 
more recently made, appear in the “ Antiquitates.” These 
drawings were published in the transactions of several learned 
societies, and various conjectures were made as to their pur- 
port and origin. * some they were deemed Phenician 
characters, by others Ethiopic, and by some as the unmeaning 
scrawls of idle Indians. The first copy of the inscription, 
which we have seen, was made by the Rev. Mr. Danforth, in 
1680; the second by Cotton Mather, in 1712, found in vol. 
28th of the London Philosophical Transactions ; the third by 
the Rev. Isaac Greenwood, tn 1730; the fourth by Mr. Ste- 
hen Sewell, in 1768; the fifth by James. Winthrop, in 1788, 
ound in the Memoirs of the American Academy, vol. 2nd, 
part 2nd; and another by Dr. Baylies and Mr. Goodwin, in 
1790. Copies of the inscription were also taken by Mr. E. 
A. Kendall, in 1807, found in the Memoirs of the American 
Academy, vol. 3d, part Ist, and by Mr. Job Gardner, in 1812. 
All of these except the first three bear a streng resemblance 
to each other, and coincide tolerably well in the main points. — 
Cotton Mather’s is totally unlike all the rest, and one would 
suppose that, instead of attempting to copy the characters on 
the rock, he had scrawled a jumble of helter-skelter marks at. 
venture, merely to give him an opportunity to write learnedly 
about them and quote Latin and Greek. We wonder, that, 
in accordance with his theory of the first peopling of Amer- 
ica,—that the Devil, alarmed at the invention of printing and 
the startling effects of the Reformation, led out a colony of 
“ miserable salvages ” from the old world, with the hope of 
establishing a dominion so remote that the “ silver trumpets of 
the gospel might never disturb it,”—had not suggested to the 
literati of Europe the idea that this rock probably recorded 
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some event connected with that oe of his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, (who, the Danish literati will see, may yet contest the 
palm of discovery with the Northmen,) and that the strange 
characters were the work of Tartarian chisels. | 

When the Royal Society of Northern Antiquities had re- 
solved to publish the Antiquitates American, they addressed 
circular letters to several learned societies and literary institu- 
tions in the United States, making inquiries on different points 
which might illustrate and corroborate the accounts contained 
in the sagas of the discoveries of the Northmen on the coast 
of their “ Vineland,” already identified in the opinion of some 
eminent scholars with the coast of New England. ‘To these 
letters the Rhode Island Historical Society immediately re- 
sponded ; and a committee consisting of three eminent scholars 
and antiquarians, Messrs. Thomas H. Webb, Albert G. 
Greene, and John R. Bartlett, was appointed to reply to the 
inquiries of the Danish Society. They applied themselves to 
their task with a zeal and ability which reflects much honor 
on the Rhode Island Society, and which contributed much to 
aid the Royal Society in their important undertaking. Among 
other subjects of inquiry was the Dighton Writing-rock. Of 
this the committee above named, made, with great care, a 
new transcript; which,from our knowledge of the character of 
the gentlemen, for accuracy and love of historical truth, we 
should receive with the utmost confidence in the faithfulness 
of the delineation. A copy of this drawing, together with 
all others that could be obtained, was sent to the Danish So- 
ciety. 

This rock, in the language of the committee’s report, “ is 
situated about six and a half miles south of Taunton, on the 
east side of Taunton river, a few feet from the shore, and on 
the west side of Assonet Neck, in the town of Berkley, count 
of Bristol, and Commonwealth of Massachusetts; althoug 
probably from the fact of being generally visited from the op- 
posite side of the river, which is in Dighton, it has always 
been known by the name of the Dighton Writing-rock. It 
faces northwest toward the bed of the river, and is covered by 
the water two or three feet at the highest, and is left ten or 
twelve feet from it at the lowest tides ; it ig. also completely 
immersed twice in twenty-four hours. The rock does not 
occur in situ, but shows indubitable evidence of having occu- 
pied the spot where it now rests, since the period of that great 
and extensive disruption, which was followed by the trans- 
portation of immense boulders to, and a deposite of them in, 
places at a vast distance from their original beds. It isa 
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mass of well characterized, fine grained gray wacke. Its true 
color, as exhibited by a fresh fracture, is a bluish gray. There 
is no rock in the immediate neighborhood that would at all 
answer as a substitute for the purpose, for which the one bear- 
ing the inscription was selected; as they are aggregates of 
the large conglomerate variety. Its face, measured at the 
base, is eleven feet and a half; and in height it is a little rising 
five feet. The upper surface forms with the horizon an in- 
clined plane of about sixty degrees. The whole of the face is 
covered, to within a few inches of the ground, with unknown 
hieroglyphics. There appears little or no method in the ar- 
rangement of them. The lines are from half an inch to an 
inch in width; and in depth, sometimes one third of an inch, 
though generally very superficial. They were, inferring from 
the rounded elevations and intervening depressions, pecked in 
- upon the rock, and not chiseled or smoothly cut out. The 
_ marks of human power and manual labor are indelibly stamped 
upon it. No one, who examines attentively the workmanship, 
will believe it to have been done by the Indians. Moreover, 
it is a well attested fact, that no where, throughout our wide 
spread domain, is a single instance of their recording or hav- 
ing recorded their deeds or history, on stone.”—Anttg. Amer- 
ican. pp. 398-9. | 

The inscription appears to consist of the figures of a shield 
and helmet, with those of two persons, and of part of a ship, 
and of several letters and numerals partly of the Runic form, 
with the representation of an animal with horns, and, in some 
copies of the drawings, of some fowl. In the deciphering 
and interpretation of these Professor Rafn, the editor of the 
“ Antiquitates,” was aided by the learned Finn Magnusen, 
already well known by his interpretations of two or three 
other celebrated Runic inscriptions. Both of these scholars — 
are of opinion that the inscription was made by Thorfinn and 
his company to commemorate an event connected with their 
short sojourn in “ Vineland.” Besides the figures of part of 
a ship, two human beings, and a shield and helmet, Finn 
Magnusen detects an inscription, which he decides to be 
“CXXXI N. M. NAM OR,” which translated, is “ 151 North 
Men, Our Possessions.” Our readers will recollect, by a 
reference to the former article in the Messenger, on the “ An- 
tiquitates, that Thorfinn’s expedition consisted of 160: which 
number was reduced to 151 by the departure of Thorhall and 
eight others. It should also be observed that the Icelandic 
hundred was, or might be, composed of twelve decads; that is, 
it might be-equal to 120. The figure of the shield is of a pe- 
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culiar form, and similar to these used by the ancient Scandina- 
vians, and even to this day by some of the Icelanders (“ ut 
hodie quoque _lselandis”,) the lower part of it resembling 
in shape the tail of a fish. This shield, with a helmet by the 
side of it inversed, Magnusen takes to be a sign of the peace- 
ful occupation of the country. This he considers still further 
confirmed by a rude figure of a cow, found in some of the 
drawings, immediately under the line of numerals (CX XXI,) 
in a recumbent posture, (“juvenca jacens sive quiescens.”) This 
emblem is said to be common in old Icelandic inscriptions. 

The figure of the fowl appears with the head elevated, 
which, if with ——— we admit it to be a cock, may be 
taken for the act of crowing—another sign of domestic quiet. 

The part of the representation of a shi dmitting the in- 
terpretation thus far—is of course the bark in which Thorfinn 
set sail for the “ good Vineland.” The two human figures are 
conceived by the interpreter to represent Gudrida, the wife of 
Thorfinn, sitting on the shore, and holding in her hand a stake 
or stick, and her young son Snorre, born in America, sitting 
near her. 

After the letters NAM OR, Professor Rafn reads the word 
FINIS, and conjectures that the Icelandic character for TH 
has been destroyed by time before the OR, which, if restored, 

gives THOR F iN IS, (Thorfinn.) 

Inscriptions are found on other rocks in the vicinity, as the 
“ Portsmouth Rocks,” and the “ Tiverton Rocks ;” but the 
characters are few, and nearly obliterated by the action of the 
air and water upon them. Copies of these inscriptions, so far 
as legible, were sent by the Rhode Island Society to the Royal 
Society at Copenhagen. The characters have become now 
so far obliterated, and are so few and disconnected, as to af- 
ford but a feeble hint of the nature of the original inscriptions. 
The Danish antiquaries, however decided several of the marks 
to be Runic letters. 

The deciphering and interpretation of these inscriptions, and 
the establishing of the point that they are Runic, fixes beyond 
a doubt the shores of Massachusetts and Rhode Island as parts 
of the newly discovered land mentioned in the old Icelandic 
Sagas, recently published by the Society of Northern Antiqua- 
ries. And it may help to establish the fact in the minds of 
our readers—those disposed at least to be severely incredulous, 
to learn that the Copenhagen antiquaries are not alone in the 
opinion they have expressed of the nature of the inscription 
on the Dighton Rock. In the periodical entitled “ Dansk 
Kunstblad,” published by the Society called “ Kunst-Fore-_ 
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ning,” (“ Art-Union,”) there appeared in No. 5, March 17th 
—a month before Professor Rafn published his important work 
—a criticism on the work called “ Antiquites Mexicaines,” 
wherein the Dighton Rock is given from the drawing of Ken- 
dall, mentioned above. Respecting this monument, the con- 
tributors of the article in question express themselves to this 
effect: “ A rock found in Massachusetts, which is covered with 
numerous hieroglyphics and sundry characters of Runic ap- 
pearance, will, if correctly delineated, furnish to our antiqua- 
ries unlooked for elucidations of the olden time of America, 
and of its indisputable connexion with the old worid in times 
that are long since passed away.”* | | 
We are gratified to learn, that the Society at Copenhagen, 

to whom American scholars are so deeply obligated by the 
publication of the “ Antiquitates American,” encouraged by 
the interest in Northern antiquities awakened in other coun- 
tries as well as their own, have resolved to publish their 
Transactions and Researches concerning the earlier history of 
Europe and America, in two simultaneous periodical works, 
to be entitled “ Annals” and “ Memoirs.” The Memoirs will 
comprize contributions in English, French, and German, de- 
voted to such subjects as will be of more general interest to 
European and American scholars. ‘In English,’ for exainple, 
say the Society in their advertisement, ‘ there will be succes- 
sively inserted the result of the continued investigations and 
researches of the Society’s Committees on the Historical Mon- 
uments of Greenland, and on the Anti-Columbian history 
of America.’ The first number, which was expected to be 
ready in August last, will contain several contributions in 
English and French on the latter subject. L. B. 


* This fact and the following we have through the correspondence of the Kentucky His- 
torical Society. 


Duty.—The least, that can be demanded of the least fa- 
vored among you, is an earnest endeavour to walk in the light 
of your own knowledge; and not, as the mass of mankind, by 
laying hold of the-shirts of customs. COLERIDGE. 


Politeness.—True politeness is not indebted solely to art or 
what is generally called good company, but it derives its pe- 
culiar charm from a higher original, and breathes and _ tastes 
of Heaven. ANON. 
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ANTI-NOMIANISM IN RELIGION AND ROMANCE. 


We are very apt, when we read of the errors of past ages, 
especially of the errors in religion to regard them with wonder 
and contempt, as if they had sprung up among a race of minds 
entirely different from our own, and as if we had not the same 
weaknesses, that led to these extravagances, and were not lia- 
ble to run into the same wrong. e forget, that although 
living in an advanced age, we too are men, and must in some 
measure share all the goods and ills of human nature. In 
hearing for instance of the extravagances of the Anti-nomians, 
or those, who deny the importance of good works, as accept- 
able in the sight of God, we are apt to listen to the account 
with a contemptuous smile at the absurdity of such notions 
and their utter opposition to the 1 sense of our times. It 
seems too absurd to be believed, that a large body of professed 
Christians has denied the need of good works in pad to en- 
sure salvation, and that even as late as Cromwell’s time there 
were those, who, in expectation of Christ’s second coming, 
maintained, that the obligations of morality and natural law 
were suspended ; and that the elect, guided bv an internal 
principle, more perfect and divine, were superior to the beg- 
garly elements justice and humanity. 

Now we really believe, that we, in this enlightened age, 
have run into an absurdity as greatas that. We donot mean 
-mere'y to say, that many Orthodox people still hold to the 
Anti-nomian error, but that modern literature itself has be- 
come quite Anti-nomian in one of its most important move- 
ments, 

We say, that the modern school of sentimentalists has es- 
tablished an Anti-nomianism of their own, and claim as much 
for sentiments, as the old fashioned Calvinists claimed for 
faith. Rousseau, Byron, and Bulwer repeats, in this age of 
sentiment, the error, which Calvin and Amsdorf sanctioned in 
their age of faith. The modern sentimental hero is justified 
for any sin against good morals, if he only have generous 
feelings, just as the old fashioned Christian champion was be- 
a to be justified by faith, no matter what might be his 
works. 

This Anti-nomianism of romance has been broadly diffused 
throughout the literature of the age and has insinuated itself 
into society. The requisitions of common morality in many 
(uarters are comparatively little regarded. Feelings are 
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looked to more than principles. Young men, beguiled by a 
parade of generous feeling, are enticed into scenes and prac- 
tices, that morality looks upon with horror. | 

Now we deem it a good thing, that so many writers have 
shown the hollowness of the world’s outside morality, and 
have illustrated the excellence of a heart, glowing with gen- 
erous impulses. We are willing that Rousseau should seek to 
show, that a man may be an adulterer, and yet an estimable 
character, like his St. Preux. We are not sorry for the por- 
traitures of noble hearted robbers and murderers like Bulwer’s 
Paul Clifford and Eugene Aram. We believe, that such works 
have their mission in the world, and their work will not be 
utterly forevil. We believe they were needed as a reaction 
against the worlds hollow outside morality, just as the Anti- 
nomianism of many of the Reformers was a necessary reac- 
tion against the shallow work righteousness of the Romish 
Church. But the influence of these sentimentalists has done 

much harm and gone to extremes. 

As the Christian Church has needed a theologian, who 
should reconcile the doctrine of faith with that of works, so 
does the present literary world stand in need of one, who 
shall be the champion of the Union of sentiment and morality 
in literature—or of impulse and principle, enthusiasm and 
reg, Some may say, that Scott has proved such a champion 
in Romance and Wordsworth in Poetry. So they have 
proved in their way; Wordsworth especially has proved the 
minister of reconciliation between the beautiful and the good, 
sentiment and duty. Still we look for the coming of a greater, 
who shall infuse a truly Christian spirit into literature, unitea 
soul glowing with enthusiasm with a conscience guided by 
duty, and no longer allow the elements, which God hath so 
beautifully joined to be kept asunder. 0. 


Trials.—Reason, analysing the ills of life, discovers, that 
the largest portion of them and those, by which we are most 
affected, are purely of a negative character, consisting entirely 
of privations; also, that the privations, which affect us, often 
have no other reality than that, which we are pleased to give 
them, or that, which artificial habits and unventional compar 
sons have given them. DEGERANDO. 
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THE POET. 


He that would earn the Poet’s sacred name, 
Must write for future as for present ages ; 
Must learn to scorn the wreath of vulgar fame— 
Must bear to see cold critics o’er the pages 
His burning brain hath wrought, wreak wantonly 
Their dull and crabbed spite, or smiling mockery. 


He must not sad his heart that men will turn 
From the deep wealth Ais soul hath freely given— 
He must not marvel that their spirits burn 
With fire so dim and stranger-like to Heaven ; 
For He who hung the stars in loftiest sky 
Hath o’er all spirits set the Poet’s heart on high. 


Star-like and high—its task and glorious sphere 
Is to shine on in love and light unborrowed ; 
Yet looking down, to feel all nature dear, 
And where a soul hath deeply joyed or sorrowed, 
To gather to itself all images 
Of mind, heart, passion, and to breathe life through these. 


And in this life burning through all his words, 
And glancing back so strangely on man’s soul 
The image of himself—the Bard records 
The power which lifts all Nature, till the whole 
Swims in the spirit of beauty—and the breath 
Of earthly things is murmuring Life untouched by Death. 


Thus hovering earnest over every flower, 
And gathering all the nectar from its bosom, 
And e’en from grief’s dark, lone and bitter hour, 
Stealing a sweetness from the poison-blossom, 
He garners up the honey of his thought 
And yields unto the world whate’er his soul hath wrought. 


His is the task to clothe the dull, the common, 
In the rich garb of ever living youth, 
12 
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And o’er the soul of child, or man, or woman, 
And o’er the countenance of common Truth, 
And o’er Creation’s face, to spread the light 
Of beauty, as it shines in God’s own glorious sight. 


He may not stoop to pander to the herd, 
Their fickle tastes and morbid appetites, 
He hath upon his lips a holy word, 
And he must heed not if it cheers or blights, 
So it be Truth, and the deep earnest fire 
Of no dull earthward thought, or any base desire. 


His path is through all Nature—like the sun— 
E’en through all worlds like a recording spirit ; 
And with all shapes and hues his heart is one ; 
And if a bird bat sing, his ear must hear it, 
And the coarse scentless flower is as a brother, 
And the green sod the gentle bosom of a mother. 


And these he loves—and with all these the heart _ 
Of frail Humanity—which like a moaning harp 
‘Hung in the winds, from all but storms apart, 
Sobs, sighs, er shrieks ; and when the tempest sharp 
Sweeps the tense strings—a “‘ sweet sad music ” hears, 
Where others list no voice—nor heed the dashing tears. 


Who scorns the Poet’s art, deserves the scorn 
Which he would heap on other’s works. That man 
Knows not the sacred gift and calling, born 
_ Within the Poet’s soul when life began ; 
Knows not that he must speak, and not for fame, 
But that his heart would wither else beneath its flame. 


Time’s wreaths await him. Far in future ages, 
Twined in their amaranth beauty, they are shining ; 
And blessings rained upon the Poet’s pages, 
And tears from kindred hearts, not of repining, 
_ But of warm sympathy—with smiles of joy 
Brighten around the book, which time ean ne’er destroy. 
C. P. C. 
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THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, AND THE BABES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


“The fathers of the Church,” said a friend of ours who is 
fond of paradoxes and fonder of truth ; “ Fathers indeed, babes 
rather let us call them, new born, just opening their eyes to 
the day. Yes!” continued he following out his figure, “the 
first Christians were babes, born out of darkness into marvel- 
lous light, all unable from weakness of vision and inexperience 
and the novelty of sensations to see clearly. Most strange ac- 
cordingly and contradictory were their views. The Church 
from the first was full of heresies. Christianity appeared ina 
time of all but universal anarchy, and scepticism, and of course 
of general immorality. Was such an age capable of receiving 
it in its purity as it came from its Teacher? And are the gues- 
ses and theories, and philosophies, and systems, of such an age 
to be our standards of truth? Why we even, in these latter 
days, 1800 years older though we are, are not entitled to be call- 
ed the Fathers of the Church. Our feeling towards the early 
Christian authors should be kind and respectful, for many of 
them were good, and for their times wise; but instead of the 
obedient reverence with which we honor experience, they de- 
serve the tolerance and sympathy with which we witness the 
first awkward attempts of childhood. For many centuries 
the chaos of opinions, the political commotions, the unsettled 
state of manners hindered men from receiving simple and just 
views of Christian Truth. And the triumphs of the Church, 
its power, yes, its very unity were hindrances in an after period. 
Christendom was in its cradle and its swaddling bands till the 
sixteenth century. The Reformation was a bursting of its 
nursery bonds; and that scepticism which has been the final 
result of the Protestant movement, a scepticism not yet ex- 
hausted or like to be for many years, is but the wilfulness and 
wildness of its boyhood. We are as yet but in the youth of 
Christianity. Net ail have even now cast aside their creeds 
and formularies, which have so long served as wicker baskets to 
support their tottering steps. Happy are the few who have 
shook themselves free. They will develope faster to manhood 
—and in the ripeness of time our race shall grow up “ to the 
fullness of the stature of Christ.” The Age of the Fathers is 
not yet; and we must look to the Future not the Past for the 
Christian Fathers.” 
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Is not this thought worth dwelling upon? “Never yet was 
the clear head, without first the feeling heart ” has been said 
by a deep observer; and in the spirit the remark let us say 
—it is the Christian spirit which must interpret Christian 
truth. It seems certainly very plain that in proportion to his 
purity and warmth of heart will a man be fitted to appreciate 
the Gospel of Love. No one would question this. If in a 
large assembly the sermon on the mount should be read, its 
principles and precepts would be most intelligible to those 
whose characters were most in accordance with them. They 
would fall dead on the ears of the selfish and coarse. So 
through our common experience of mankind do we find, that 
it is the pure in heart always who have deepest insight into 

the meaning of the word of life. They only who love can feel 
the sublimity of John’s saying “ God is Love.” Thus too with 
ourselves, who does not know that the depth of truth in the 
words of Jesus has opened to our view in proportion to our 
spiritual experience. It is the act of disinterestedness alone 
which explains to us “ He that shall lose his.life for 7 sake 
shall find it.” Thus, in a word, we see it to be true of indi- 
viduals always, that he will but understand Christian doctrine 
who has most of Christian temper. 

_ Now if this is true of individuals, why is it less true of masses 
of individuals? Why may it notbe said, with equal truth, that 
the generation, and age will be wisest in Christian knowled 
which is warmest in Christian Love ?_ In other words it is = 
by the spirit which it awakens that Christianity can be under- 
stood. The people most Christian in temper, manners, prin- 
ciples, laws, will be the soundest in Christian doctrine. What 
light do these thoughts throw upon the past history, the pres- 
ent condition and the future prospects of the church? 

Ist. Judged by its spirit what past age has been so Chris- 

_ tian in its principles, laws, institutions and manners as to be © 
entitled to great respect as an interpreter of Christian Truth? 

That individuals, and bodies of men have existed, truly pene- 
trated with the Christian spirit, let none deny. But who can 
resist the influences of their time? There is a certain climate, 
if we might use the figure, of every age, invi orating or enfee- 
bling, bronzing or bleaching those who Ate on and feel its in- 
fluence. No man can escape the spirit of his time. His man- 
ners are affected by it and through them his mind; and his 
thoughts too are infused with the prevalent thoughts of his 
era. Take any Christian writer or Christian. sect, and you 
may detect at once from the cast of their philosophy and their 
tone of sentiment, and their scheme of duty, the character of 
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the land and age which gave them birth. Again we ask then 
what age has been so Christian in spirit as to be entitled to 
speak with authority of Christian doctrine? Certainly not 
the earliest, with their tottering idolatries and wide spread 
licentiousness, their eastern fables and general scepticism, their 
foreign wars and social convulsions, and decay and misery. 
Certainly not the succeeding ages of barbarous ignorance and 
prostrate. civilization, of priestly pomp, and monastic strict- 
ness, and popular superstition. Shall we look to the fierce 
contentions, the coarse revilings, the bloody wars, the bitter 
rivalries of the Reformation then! But we need not prolong 
these acagreg Is Christendom even yet Christian enough 
to measure the length and breadth of the doctrine of spiritual 
life? And yet how, as the world has advanced, and science 
and industry, and commerce and literature, and art have en- 
larged men’s minds, has the standard of character risen, and 
nobler plans of Reform presented themselves, and larger en- 
terprises of benevolence been attempted. Have not these 
changes in the temper of men already somewhat modified and 
purified their doctrines? Tenacious as is our nature of all 
that has once been reverenced, the faith of Christendom is es- 
sentially different now from what it has been, even where 
nominally and professedly the same. The Christian law of 
life and scheme of truth are perfectly in harmony with those 
of Nature; and in fact are these laws of Nature fully mani- 
fested. Every improvement which enlightens or refines man 
then is aiding the diffusion of the Christian spirit. 

But again and yet more Christianity has in all ages, even 
the darkest, infused its spirit into individuals. There have 
been in all sects and all times, some, whose simplicity and 
loveliness and heroism have shone out upon men with beams 
reflected from the sun of righteousness. And these have been 
the true preachers of the gospel. The Synods and convoca- 
tions—the bulls and creeds—the printed controversies and 
systems of doctrine—of all ages combined, are Jess persuasive 
than the life of one humble Christian. Thus though the lives 
of individuals, filled with the Christian spirit, has the gospel 
spread itself—and silently and quietly Christendom has been 
christianising. The present age, selfish and worldly as it is, 
ismore Christian in spirit than any which has preceded it, 
and better able to appreciate therefore Christian truth. A 
Wise man will keep all that was good in his boyish convictions, 
while he casts away the incongruous errors and developes the 
truths to consistency and completeness. A wise age will use 
the discoveries of the younger ages of the world while cor- 
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recting and unfolding them. Shall the Christian world forever 
be in its infancy? Priest and people may wish it, but provi- 
dence will not permit. Man must learn. The errors of the 
“‘ Babes of the Church” cannot but be outgrown. | 

2d. “ The age of the Fathers of the Church is not yet.” 
How may its coming be hastened? Undoubtedly the convic- 
tions of the intellect exert a certain influence upon the char- 
acter. It is not unimportant therefore what our doctrines 
may be. Most important certainly it is, that one should be 
true to his own mind unbiassed and untrammelled, and attain 
the highest and broadest view of truth in his power. Con- 
troversies and discussions are then as useful as they are un- 
avoidable. ~ Only Jet men learn by heart the maxim of a wise 
man, “the first requisite of a Controversialist is Love.” 

The controversies in the Christian world, which now and 
always are going on, do good then first so far as they are candid 
and kind. They are the debatings of a young man with himself 
in the process of forming his manly principles. Woe to the 
vacant head, which never compares its old convictions with 
its new surmises; for in that man the heart is dead. But as 
aman grows more by action than by thought, more by in- 
stincts followed out into deeds and then reflected upon, than 
by instincts anticipated ; so is it true, that the Christian body 

rows more and more Christian by its conduct, rather than by 
its creeds. The acts of the Christians of Great Britain on 
the subject of Slavery have done more to christianise the 


world, than all the bulky folios and bodies of divinity of the 


Establishment and Dissenters. And the faithful lives of good 
men, striving to grow up “to the liberty of the children of 
God ”—in their several spheres of duty, enjoyment, and trial, 
are doing more still than all associated efforts of benevolence, 
to unfold the meaning of God’s law. Christian men alone | 
make a Christian world; and when the unwritten word of 
life shines forth in the deeds and tones and looks of men, we 
shall know by inward insight the fullness of truth in the Word 
that is written. The full grown man, wise in experience 
= unity of head and heart; and forgets the doubts and 
ifficulties of his youth. And thus when the Christian spirit 
and conduct are perfect, will controversies, and creeds, and 
sects, and schisms, be left behind us, and then will come the 
“ Age of the Fathers of the church.” c—g- 
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PARABLES. 
{1—THE RIVER OF DEATH. 


One morning before day, when the heavens and the earth 
were shrouded in blackness, and even the stars were hidden 
by clouds, the Interpreter led me forth to look upon the Life of 
things. And our path was rough and intricate and narrow, 
and now choked and overgrown with briers, and now crossed 
by pools and streams, and now climbing steep rocks, and now 
skirting fearful precipices. But we came at length to the 
banks of a broad, black, deep river. And as I gazed into it 
and across it, there seemed to be no bottom and no opposite 
shore. And the current was strong and rapid, and over the 
hoarse, sullen rushing of the black waters hung the spectre- 
like mists, and all around and above stretched the dead un- 
fathomable night. And it was told me that this was the River 
of Death, and that soon I must come hither and plunge in and 
cross into the unseen country beyond. And my heart sank 
within me, and despair seized me with a death-shudder—and 
I turned to the Interpreter and said: “ Where is that unseen. 
country _—for mine eyes behold itnot.” And he said, “ Wait 
till the morning breaks.” And as | stood and gazed into the 
black rushing waves, and into the starless night around me, 
my heart longed for the light that must show me that far 
country upon the other shore. Then, soon, when I had al- 
most grown weary and drowsy with watching, a faint light, . 
like the first glimmer of thought, overspread the heavens,— — 
but still all was dark. But gradually from the East there 
came grey streaks which soon became tinged with the first 
waking blushes of the morning-red—and the clouds began to 

part and scatter slowly like forms in a dream. Then day be- 
gan; but the mists still hung on the River. Then there arose 
ar over the waters, the wild singing of the birds of Eden, in 
one full burst of joy and lightness, and I knew that the other 
shore was there. And at last the sky brightened and brighten- 
ed, till up sprang the Sun in his glory. And the mists spread 
their white wings and wreathed up into the all-receiving Blue, 
and then green, beautiful, spangled with dew, and clad in rosy 
light, and musical with seraph voices, gleamed up above the 
sullen waters, that happy Shore. And I felt that now I should 
not fear to plunge into the stream, so I might bide forever in 
that Land of the blessed. And I turned aside, giving thanks for 
the heavenly Light which maketh Death itself to be Life. 
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Il.—THE FOUNTAIN IN THE DESERT. 


One day the Interpreter led me forth into a Desert. And 

there was nothing there but desolation. A wide boundless — 
horizon of burning sand stretched around me, and the Jurid 
clare of the desert-tempest’s fiery eye, was there, and the hot 
flapping of his red dusky wings. There was no footprint—no 
voice of man or beast. All was lonely and sad as the land of 
fever-dreams to the tossing sick man. And for miles we jour- 
nied on, and my heart was sad and my feet weary. But sud- 
denly, he showed me afar off, a green spot, like a cloud hang- 
ing in space. And as we drew near to it, we saw that it was 
an Oasis—a fresh green island in the midst of the desert. 
And we soon discovered a little fountain in the midst of it. 
And around it, palm trees and roses were growing, and green 
grass springing and birds warbling—and I saw that this foun- 
tain was the centre and source of this spot of verdure, and 
knew that while the waters were there, there also would be 
the green Oasis, which would still keep spreading and growing 
beautiful. 
_ And the Interpreter said, “ Seest thou why these things are 
so?’ And J could not tell. And he ‘said, * This Fountain in 
the Desert is a symbol to tell thee what the Heart of man is. 
Look into thy soul—look into the souls of thy brethren. Were 
there no heart there, how desolate, how profitless, how desert- 
like were thy being! Wonderful is that inner spring, for God 
hath set it in thee, as a Fountain of miracles, as it is the cen- 
tre of thy life, of thy world, without which life and the world 
were a great and terrible desert. The Heart maketh the 
World. All life, intellectual and spiritual beginneth there. 
Soon as its pure gushings rise to the light, the verdure begins. 
As it flows on, the green grass, the bright and scented flowers, 
the tall majestic trees Bass around its brim. Wider and 
still wider the soil and the freshness extend, till a charmed 
isle of fairy beauty is around thee, and the hot winds of the 
wilderness beyond thee shall not blow upon thee—and the 
Paradise of truth, virtue, happiness, shall bloom for thee eter- 
nally wherever thou art.” . 

“ Keep thy Heart with all diligence, for out of it are the 
issues of Life.” 


‘ 
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IIl.—THE THREE MOUNTAINS. 


The soul ere it be regenerated must behold three visions. It 
mustdo more. These visions must grow into it, and become 
a part of it. 

And the three visions are three mountains, far in the Morn- 
ing-land, where the Son of God hath walked and taught and 
suffered. And the Christian must go up with Jesus into these 
mountains, apart from the world, ere his soul can be wholly 
purified. 

First, he must go with Jesus into the Mount of Instruction. 
To him, as to the early disciples, the sermon on the Mount 
must be preached. As the dew upon the flower, so must the 
word of life from the lips of Jesus fall into his soul, and there 
must it abide, and become a part of its life—nay its very life 
itself. He must sit at the feet of Jesus, and learn of him who 
speaketh with authority. He that hath ears to hear, Jet him 
hear. 

After he has heard the word of life in the first mountain, 
he must ascend, with Jesus, the second. This is the Mount of 
Transfiguration. The teacher must appear as an angel. His 
face must shine as the sun, and his garment become white like 
the light. The disciple must see beneath the dull letter of the 
word, into its beautiful and living spirit. Ashe meditates, as 
he works, religion must be transfigured to his eyes, and a 
radiance as of Heaven shine through it with all loveliness. 
The light of the knowledge of the glory of God must shine in 
the face of Jesus Christ. 

And after he has come down from the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, and religion has been felt to be Truth and Beauty, the 
Christian must be prepared to ascend with Jesus the Mount of 
Crucifixion. It may not be to die with him, but it must be to 
renounce—to be tempted and tried with him. He must wear 
the crown of thorns before he may receive the crown of life. 
He must learn to be strong, self-denying, active, resigned. 
Religion must be to him something more than a sermon, and 
a dream of Beauty. The Soul’s Calvary is the Soul’s gate to 
Heaven. Let not the hard duties and trials of life drive thee 
back from this Mountain. From its summit, there is but a 


step from the Christian’s life to the Christian’s endless Immor- 
tality. cC.. P. C. 
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THE HOURS. 


The Hours are viewless Angels 
That still go gliding by, 

And bear each minute’s record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


And we who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

See not that they are hovering 
Forever round our hearts. 


Like summer bees that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 

They gather every act and thought, 
Those viewless Angel-Hours. 


The poison or the nectar 

The heart’s deep flower-cups yield, 
A sample still they gather swift 

And leave us in the field. 


And some flit by on pinions 
Of joyous gold and blue, 

And some flag on with drooping wings 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


But still they steal the record, 
And bear it far away— 

Their mission-flight by day or night 
No magic power can stay. 


And as we spend each minute 
That God to us hath given, 

The deeds are known before His throne— 
The tale is told in Heaven. 


~ 


~ 


These bee-like Hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ;— 

We only feel, too oft, when flown, 
That they have left their stings. 


—_ 


-_ 


> 
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So teach me, Heavenly Father, 
Te meet each flying Hour, 

That as they go they may not show 
My heart a poison-flower ! 


So when Death brings its shadows, 
The Hours that linger last 
Shall bear my hopes on Angel wings, 
Unfettered by the Past. Cc. P. 


— 


WESTERN CHRONOLOGY. 


‘The ensuing Corrections and Supplement to Western Chronology, 
published by the writer, at Frankfort, 1837, may be useful to future 
inquirers into the History of the Western country. If the Editor 
of the Western Messenger concurs in this opinion, he can publish 
the following matter. Respectfully, Mann Bortcer. 


CORRECTIONS AND SUPPLEMENT TO BUTLER’S WESTERN CHRONOLOGY. 
SPANISH ERA. 


1696. Spain established a fort at Pensacola. 9, Raynal, 
quoted ina memoir by Mr. Jefferson, found in the 
papers of the late Wm. Dunbar, Esq., of Natchez, 
Miss. 

1715. The Spanish settlements at the Assinais and Adais, es- 
tablished, seven or ten leagues from Natchitoches— 
Du Pratz, 9, 13, 14, 278., as above. 

1719. Pensacola taken by the French; retaken by the Span- 
iards, and again taken by the French—Du Pratz, 189 
—2. Dumont, 9, 191, 195; but restored to Spain by 
the Peace of 1719. The Perdido was then consider- 
ed the boundary between Florida and Louisiana. 

1762, Nov. 3d. France ceded Louisiana as she held it, to 

Spain as a fund of compensation for conquests made 
upon her by Great Britain, particularly in Cuba. 

1763, Feb. 10th. France ceded, by art. 7th, to Great Britain 
“the river and fort of the Modile and everything on 
the left side of the Mississippi, which she possesses or 
ought to possess, except the town of New Orleans, 
and the island in whichit is situated.” Laws Relating 
to Public Lands, U. S. vol. 2, p. 258. By art. 20, 
Spain ceded to Great Britain all she possessed East or 
Southeast of the Mississippi. , 


F 
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1766. Fort Bute on the Manshac or Iberville built by the 
British. 1 Martin’s Louisiana, p. 356. | 

1778, June. Spanish troops took fortat Manshac. Dunbar’s 
Journal. 

1779, Sept. 7th. Fort Bute on the Manshac or Iberville, sur- 

rendered by the British to the Spaniards. Idem. 
Qist. The fort at Baton Rouge surrendered by Col. Dickson 
to the Spanish troops, under Gov. Galvez; including 
in the capitulation Fort Paumure at +Natchez, a Fort 
on Amite river, and another on Thompson’s Creek. 
Martin’s Louisiana, vol. 2, p. 51. 
1781, April 29th. The American settlers under Col. Hutchins, 
infrey, Bloomart, Bingaman and the Alston’s in the 
Natchez District, attacked and expelled the Spaniards’ 
from Fort Paumure at Natchez; but hearing, soon 
afterwards, of the failure of the British arms at Pen- 
sacola, submitted again to the Spanish government. 
See Western Messenger, No. 7, page idem, ante—and 
Calvin Smith’s papers. — | 

May 9th. Pensacola surrendered by General Campbell and 
Gov. Chester, to Gov. Galvez in the Spanish service ; 
which terminated the British dominion in Florida, in- 
cluding the present State of Mississippi to the Yazoo 
river, in the North. Idem, ante p. 63. 

1800, Oct. 1. Treaty of St. Idefenso by which Spain “ re- 

| troceded to France the colony or province of Louisi- 
ana with the same extent: Ist. That it now has in the 
hands of Spain; 2d. That it had when France pos- 
sessed it; dd. As it ought to be, after the treaties 
assed subsequently between Spain and other powers.” 

ws U.S. 

1803, Nov. 30. France received Louisiana from Spain as 
stipulated by the Treaty of St. Ildefenso, which ter- 
minated the Spanish government over Louisiana on 
the right, or east bank of the Mississippi. Idem 
ante. 

1812, April 14. West Florida from Lake Pontchartrain to 
the western mouth of Pearl river and South of 31° N. 
attached by act of Congress to the State of Louisiana. 
Idem, ante. | | 

May 14. Thé residue of West Florida lying West of the 
Perdido annexed, by the same authority to the Mis- 
sissippi Territory. Idem, ante. 

[Unknown precisely.| Revolt of Spanish subjects at Baton 


Rouge. 


| 
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1S19, Feb. 22d. Treaty of Washington ceded the Floridas 


1679. 


1680. 


to the U. S. and established the boundaries of Louisi- 
ana on the West by the Sadine as far as 32° N.; then 
due North to Red River and along it to the 100° West 
from London and 23° West from Washington, to the 
sources of the Arkansas due North to the 42°, North, 
thence due West to the Pacific Ocean. Laws of the 
‘nited States. 


FRENCH ERA. 


La Salle builds a Fort at the mouth of the Miami 
River. Nouvelle Decouverte 171 ; and Sonti, as quoted 
by Mr. Jefferson, says, that the same explorer built 
Fort Pradhomme in the Chickasaw country, 60 leazues 
below the Odio River, 155. - 

The Chevalier Tonti, a companion of La Salle, built 


Fort Crevecoeur, on the River Hennepin 


Nouvelle Decouverte, 223. 


1685, July. Tonti built a house on the Arkansas and left ten 


1715. 


1718. 


1719. 


men in it. This became a permanent settlement. 
Joulet 151, Tonti 225, 2, Dumont, 68. 

France established Natchitoches, on Red River and 
built a fort, 2, Dumont, 65. It was 65 leagues above 
the mouth of the river. 

Fort Rosalie at Natchez built; 2, Dumont, 50. It was 
afterwards called by the British and Spaniards Fort 
Paumure, and sometimes Fort Carlos, by the. latter. 
Its ruins are still visible (1838) just below the present 
citv of Natchez; though a large portion has fallen 
with the subsiding of the river bank. Old and New 
Biloxi settled ; 2 Dumont 34, 42 and 43. A cargo of 
negroes arrived at Old Biloxi. 

New Orleans is \aid off thirty leagues from the mouth 
of the Mississippi; some French settlers from Canada 
had already settled here and the seat of government 
is fixed here. 2, Dumont, 47. 

A Fort on the Missouri was built and garrisoned. Idem. 
47. It was called Fort Orleans. Jettrey 39. 

Dela Harpe and Dumont with twenty-two men as- 
cended the Arkansas; they mention the Salt Springs, 
marble minerals, &c., 2, Dumont 57. 


1729, Nov. Massacre of the French at Natchez by the Nat- 


chez Indians. Martin’s Louisiana, p. 247. 


al 


., 


- _ 
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AMERICAN ERA. 


1751, Feb. and Nov. Christopher Gist, sent by the Ohio Com- 
pany, to explore the country down the Ohio; he de- 
scended to the Falls, now the seat of Louisville, Ky., 
explored the country on the Miami, not Sctoto, as erro’ 


neously stated by the writer in Western Chronology, _ 


(supposed to be the greater river of that name) and as- 
cended 150 miles up the stream to a town of the Twig- 
twees,or Ottawas, on the north bank. The town consist- 
ed of four hundred inhabitants. Papers of Col. Mercer 
quoted in the Washington Writings, vol. 11, pp. 37, 
480, article, Ohio Company. The above correction is 
due to an admirable article on Ohio, in the North 
American, for July, 1838. 24 

1770. Wheeling, on the Ohio, in Virginia, founded by the 
Zanes. 

1787, April 7th. Marietta, in Ohio, which had been selected 
by General Samuel Holden Parsons, settled by forty- 
seven emigrants from Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

Idem. 

1788, Dec. 28, or 1789, Jan. Cincinnati, Ohio, settled either 
by Wm. M’Millan, or by Messrs. Patterson and Lud- 
low, according to various evidence quoted in the 
North American as above. | 


It is very certain that it is the effect of conversation with 
the beauty of the soul, to beget a desire and need to impart to 
others the same knowledge and love. If utterance is denied, 
the thought lies like a burden on the man. Always the seer 
is asayer. Somehow his dream is told. Somehow he pub- 
lishes it with solemn joy. Sometimes with pencil on canvass; 
sometimes with chisel on stone; sometimes with towers and 
aisles of granite, his soul’s worship is builded; sometimes in 
anthems of indefinite music; but clearest and most perma- 
nent, in words. EMERSON. 
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FALLING LEAVES. 


| 


A hazy softness o’er the hills is floating 

‘This autumn morning, and the air is atill ; 

Unmelted yet the frostwork’s silvery coating 

In tufted grasses on the shady hill ;— 

The spiders glistening thread sails slow along, 

And birds on glittering wings glide by without a song. 


2 


When last my steps the silent woods were ranging, 
Dark greenness canopied the grassy way ; 

But now their summer glory fast is changing, 
Through the thin foliage streams the glaring ray ; 
From gold and crimson branches all around 

Bustle the falling leaves, in circles, to the ground. 


3 


These trees, so lately green, their boughs arraying ” 
_ With transient brightness, ere their near decline, 
Are mournful types of loveliness decaying ;— 
Meek in its beauty, while the spirits pine. 
The wan cheek glowing with a hectic bloom, 
As sweet with angel smilings sinks it to the tomb. 


4 


But in this age of threat’ning agitations, 
Of changing manners, and of trampled laws, 


Of tottering thrones, and crumbling fanes,—where nations 


Sharpen the secret steel for civil wars ;— 
These leaves, so sere and withered, dropping say, 
Tribunals, crowns, creeds, customs also pass away. 


5 


Ay ! human honors fade, however splendid, 

As fades the foliage at the touch of frost ; 

By grateful memories no more attended, 

Their glory, majesty and power are lost ; 
Gracefullest rites of loyal reverence fled, 

They follow their lost founders to the buried dead. 


. 
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6 


Mourn we, uncomforted, the falling season 

Of all that noble hearts have loved with awe ? 

Shall infant man, with inexperienced reason, 

Question old Nature’s universal law ’ 

The opening burr and dropping nut spread wide 

Woods that shall greenly wave. No seed of good has died. 


7 


No act heroic, word of truth, pure feeling, 

But clothes itself with beauteous forms, in time ; 
Through prosperous realms and happy homes revealing 
Its heavenly birth, and destiny sublime. 

Strife’s wintry hours are desolate and drear, 

But peace with buds of joy and blessedness draws near. 


8 


When by the sudden summer gust are riven 

The vigorous trunks, and the green tops are torn ;— 
When by the lawless mob, in frenzy driven, 

A people’s peace is blasted, we may mourn. 

But when the buds push off the leaf,—when men, 

Fitted for freedom, burst their bonds ; Oh mourn not then! 


9 


Happy the clime ! where tender shoots appearing 

Brighten the autumn shades with tints of spring ; 

Happy the land! his brother no man fearing, 

Where peaceful changes fuller freedom bring. 

Eden’s lost bloom shall smile in hearts of love, 

When the blest Sun of Righteousness shines bright above. 
c—g.. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NATCHEZ. 


BY MANN BUTLER. 


[CONTINUED. ] 


This season witnessed a calamity, which rarely attended 
the white settlements in Natchez; it was the massacre of a 
rty of whites, thirty in number, on the Big Black, by some 
ndians. These ferocious inroads of savage warfare, which 
stain our frontier story so deeply with blood, were happily 
more uncommon in the southwest, at the period of our re- 
marks, and even subsequently, than on any other portion of 
our borders. The oo 1782 was rendered particularly miser- 
able, by the general failure of the crops; there was, moreover, 
a dreadful hydrophobia, which prevailed among the Foxes, al- 
most to their extirpation. Many cattle bitten by them died ; 
but fortunately no human beings among the whites ; although 
some Indians were said to have seriched by this most agonizing 
pHrenzy. The spring of 1783 brought Col. James Green,* an 
emigrant from Tennessee. This gentleman had a short en- 
gagement with the Indians, at the Suck, in the Tennessee 
river; but gallantly repelled them with his swivels. The 
scarcity of grain in the Natchez, compelled Col. Green 
to procure supplies for his family from the French planters on 
the river coast. This gentleman had the misforture to render 
himself odious to the Spanish government, by acting as a com- 
missioner for the State of Georgia, to demand the ese of 
that portion of her chartered and treaty limits lying north of 
the 3lst degree of north latitude. Such a bold part for a 
Spanish subject, or at least a resident under the Spanish gov- 
ernment, excited unappeasable suspicion ; which only waited 
for the first decent pretext, to wreak vengeance on the Amer- 
ican spirit of Col. Green. The demand of Georgia was, as 
might reasonably be expected, laughed at by the Spaniards 
though civilly declined. Georgia has, at all times, been too 
distinguished by flaming pretensions and acts of singular, if 
not tyranical temerity. Her daring commissioner was confined 
by the Spanish government, and shortly after died. 
_ Some time in 1782 the first two flat boats, loaded with flour, 
and owned by persons of the name of Tomlinson and Hyzen, 


Father to Mrs. Matilda Carpenter, of Port Gibson, and grandfather to Abram A. Green, 
Fsq., of Grand Gulf, Miss. 
4 
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arrived from the upper waters, at Natchez. The cargo con- 
sisting of 800 or 1000 barrels, was all bought by the govern- 
ment at $40 per barrel. 

The monotony of provincial existence was now broken by 
the amusement of horse racing, introduced by the Tennes- 
seeans into the District. These races were run, or in jocky 
phrase came off at St. Catharine’s Creek, in the neighborhood 
of Natchez. So keen was the passion for the sport, that 
females, as well as males, attended these backwoods or scrub 
races, quite as eagerly as the fashionables of more refined 
times, parade on the course to witness the feats of Arabian 
fleetness. Nor was the suspicion absent, that the retail of 
spiritous liquors, at these races, Was participated in by the 
Spanish commandant. The military guard always attended 
these tempting scenes of public enjoyment, for the provident 
purpose of committing any disturbers of the peace of his 
Catholic Majesty, to the calaboose. Matters went on smoothly 
with an idle people ; they had no motive to work beyond the 
easy supply of immediate necessaries. When these were ob- 
tained by the light labor necessary, in a fruitful soil and a 
genial climate, what but lethargy or violence was to be ex- 
pected in an energetic people of high capacity, hoodwinked 
and obstructed by an arbitrary, jealous and anti-commercial 
government! Americans of the present day, “who are so 
much used to the free untrammelled exertion of all the ener- 
gies which God has so bountifully given them, cannot well im- 
agine, how luxuriant soils, beneficent climates, the facilities of 
the ocean and of rivers second but to the ocean, can all be 
lavished upon man, without his improving them. Yet such is 
the melancholy fact which has attended all the colonies planted 
on this continent by the Europeans, except our British ances- 
tors.”* Indeed these colonies were not altogether free from 
the mischief of metropolitan interference, though so much 
more so, than the colonial establishments of the neighboring 
powers. ‘“ Monopoly of trade, the curse of over-government, 
and the arbitrary authority of any adventurer “clothed in a 
little brief authority,” have thwarted the bounty of God, and 
kept a country a desert, which Divine Goodness had capaci- 
tated for an Eden.” Such was the languishing condition of 
the Natchez, under the lazy, unenterprizing and arbitrary 
Spaniards. Thus, if a man got involved in a lawsuit, the 
weaker and poorer party was almost certain to be defeated. 
At least the administration of justice, rapid as it was, and 


* Oration on Independence, July 4th, 1837, delivered at Port Gibson; Frankfort, Ky. 
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destitute of all our “laws delay,” was violently suspected by 
the people. Presents and entertainments to the powerful 
officers of government, left but feeble confidence of justice, in 
the minds of the poor and the humble. Nor is there a more 
blighting state of government, than that in which justice be- 
tween man and man; between rich and poor; between weak 
and powerful is without certainty and confidence. There is 
no more abundant source of bad blood and bitter passions, 
than the heart-burnings produced by such an exasperatin 
state of things. The dastardly spirit of even slaves is disturbe 
by injustice; it reaches the hearts of the otherwise callous. 
What then must have been the feelings of the American set- 
tlers under Spanish justice? Not that our people are to be 
considered as a very orderly and subordinate one, even under 
their own free and light system of government; but how 
much less so, under a rule of iron? Violators of the police 
or of the higher law, were constantly provoked, or imagined 
themselves so, to flee to the States or the Indians, rather than 
abide the suspected administration of Spanish law. 

The year 1783 began to be distinguished by a more active 
industry among the people. This was produced by a demand 
for tobacco on the part of the Spanish government. A com- 
mercial market brought its accompaniment—flocks of mer- 
chants and mechanics. Where a demand for man’s labor pre- 
sents itself, whether on the mountain top or the subterranean 
mine; in sickness or danger; there man will followit. It has 
been the story of the human race in all ages of its existence. 

The next year (1784,) Stephen Minor,* (mentioned on a for- 
mer occasion in this sketch and now advanced to the rank of Ma- 
jor,) was sent to Natchez. The command of this distinguished 
officer was endeared to his countrymen by his readiness to aid 
the Americans, in their too frequent difficulties with the Span- 
ish government. Had a riot been produced in a drunken 
frolic, had a Spanish soldier been insulted, possibly unceremo- 
niously knocked down by one of our violent countrymen, Ma- 
jor Minor must be sent for. Major Minor could get the of- 
lender out of the dreadful calaboose. Many were the poor 
fellows saved from’ month’s close and sickening imprisonment 
by the friendly sympathy of this gentleman who never better 
deserved the high confidence he enjoved with the Spanish gov- 
ernment, than in ameliorating its rigid police in its operating” 
upon the irregularities of our beld and boisterous countrymen. 
Hundreds thus relieved, blessed, says Smith, the name of 


* Husband to the widow Minor, and father to Ww. J. Minor, President of the Agricultural 
Bank of Natchez. 
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Minor. Natchez was almost the only pointwhere the distant 
woodman of Kentucky and Tennessee after the toils of 
a thousand mile’s perilous navigation, in frail and in artificial 
flat-boats, found a market for the produce of their hard labors. 
Pent up for weeks after weeks, in their unwieldy craft, on the 
constant look out for Indian attacks, at the period of our no- 
tice, or some other of the formidable dangers of the river, en- 
during a thousand nameless privations and hardships, what 
wonder that the weary boatman should too freely indulge in 
some relaxation, at the termination of this worst dangers! 
Such was the state of things which for so many vears ren- 
dered the western boatmen, at other places besides Natchez, a 
violent and disorderly class of men, They are a class of in- 
terior seamen or soldiers, just liberated from duty. At New 
Orleans, for many years, Kentucky was synonymous with riot 
and battle. | 

The vigorous cultivation of tobacco now introduced many 
settlers; and the products of their labor freely commanded 
foreign merchandise and negroes. But the jealousy of the 
Spanish government now began to take fire, at the free emi- 

tion from the western parts of the United States, encour- 
aged by this prosperity. Some of these emigrants from Ten- 
nessee were refused permission to remain in the country, al- 
though they had relations already there. The-most that could 
be obtained from this paternal government, even with offers 
of security for gond behaviour of the emigrants, was, permis- 
sion to apply to the Governor at New Orleans. In one in- 
stance, a man by the name of Case, took his nephew, a late 
emigrant, through the wilderness from Natchez to Baton 
Rouge. It was the first time the attempt had been made by 
a white man. Having arrived at Baton Rouge, Case left his 
relation to prosecute the plain route, along the river bank, to 
New Orleans; while he himself returned home, marking the 
way, or blazing it, as the woodsmen call it, through the wil- 
derness, for his nephew to follow. This circumstance of dis- 
covering a new road to the capital, is said to have had great 
influence with the Governor, in permitting its traveller to re- 
main in the country. The uncle afterwards received a $100 
or $150 for opening the route, which was then much travelled. 
One is forcibly reminded of the policy of the Spanish jealousy, 
by the late seizure of Texas by American emigrants. Some 
years after this time elapsed, without presenting any thing to 
attract the notice of our curious chronicler. In 1787, Gov- 
ernor Gayoso was appointed governor of the Natchez. This 
gentleman may be familiar to Western readers as the same — 
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officer, who, in 1795, was appointed by Gov. Carondelet to ne- 

iate a commercial agreement with Judge Sebastian, of 
Kentucky, for the exclusive benefit of Kentucky trade. (See 
Butler’s Kentucky, p. 245.) To this officer is owing the es- 
tablishment of the present city of Natchez, above the hill. He 
purchased the ground of Major Minor, in 1788, for the use of 
the King of Spain and his subjects, at $2000.* This is the 
commencement, of what may be very properly termed, Amer- 
ican Natchez; in contradiction to the obscurer tenements, too 
notoriously known as Natchez under the hill. It were vain to 
expatiate on this noble and beautiful city of the mountain 
bluffs of the Mississippi ; the beauties of its commanding*situ- 
ation must be visited to be appreciated. Under the beneficent 
dominion of our great republic, in the middle of the great cot- 
ton region of the United States, and on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi river, what destiny is too brilliant for this capital of 
the south? Yet with all profuse promise of the present times, 
it was long before Natchez enjoyed a brick chimney ; wood, 
as throughout the early times of western history, was the per- 
ishable and dangerous substitute. The Spanish gayernment 
did at length erect a hospital for the use of the troops and a 
chapel for the Roman Catholic worship, near the centre of the 
city.t There was likewise a fort built below the hill, now 
however engulfed in the river, which has made such a pro- 
digious encroachment on the Natchez side and even on its 
mountain banks. Notwithstanding the bigotry of the Spanish 
government, notorious even in Catholic Europe, protestant 
ministers of the gospel were occasionally permitted to preach. 
Mr. Smith recalled an Episcopal minister, who enjoyed this 
privilege; and it may be recollected, that a Baptist one 
figured in the insurrection against the Spaniards. 

The introduction of Kentucky tobacco into New Orleans, 
in consequence of an agreement for that purpose between 
Gov Miro and Gen James Wilkinson began to be felt as an 
interference in the limited market of the province. This con- 
tract which was entered into for the joint benefit of doth par- 
ties,t forms the nucleus of various surmises and intrigues in 
the history of Kentucky, and in the life of Gen. Wilkinson. 
It was a fruitful source of vexation, if not of injustice to the 
latter officer. Many frauds were however alleged against — 
the Natchez planters in the preparation of their tobacco for 


sind —_ is the information of Christopher Miller, an ancient and respectable resident of 
+ To be enlarged by inquiries on the shot. 
t Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 2d vol. Appendix I. Deposition of Oliver Pollock. 
¥ See Wilkinson's Memoirs, vol. 2d, 112, 116, and Butler’s Kentucky, 160. 
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market. Even blocks of wood covered with tobacco leaves, 
and suckers were said to have been sold as merchantable to. 
bacco. The inspection at New-Orleans was so lax or corrupt, 
that scarcely a carrat of tobacco was refused. This commer. 
cial interference of a distant portion of a foreign confederacy 
with the infant trade of the Natchez, must have been betweeg 
1788 and 1789. It is the Sth of Aug. 1788, that Gov. Miro’s 
permit to Gen. Wilkinson is dated, at New Orleans,* for ip. 
troducing “ the productions ” of Kentucky into that port.” 


v 


TIIREE VIEWS OF DEMOCRACY; 
SISMONDI-HEEREN—DE TOCQUEVILLE. 


The stormy enthusiasm of the modern struggle for liberty 
has subsided, and all thinking men are now able and willing 
to view esults calmly, and calmly to ask what will and — 
what aA be the movements of the nations towards demo- 
cratic institutions. This is the great question of the age. Our 
people are agitating it—politicians are debating it—philoso- 
phers are meditating upon it. Throughout the civilized world 
there are but two parties, who are becoming more and more 
aware of their antagonism. In politics and religion, in litera- 
ture and society, all parties are merging into the two great 
parties of conservatives and reformers, and every day throws — 
greater interest upon the question at issue. 

It is delightful to witness the liberal, catholic spirit, in which 
these matters are often discussed. It is really refreshing to— 
turn away from the angry controversy and vicious abuse, with 
which most of our political journals are filled, and read the 
calm and profound discussion of the great questions of govern- 
ment, which are to be found in the works of the writers, 
whose names head this article. | 

These three writers are all distinguished men. Sismondi’s 
works, in History and Belles Lettres, have had an extensive 
circulation in this country, and he is well known as having 
made important contributions to Political Economy. 

. Heeren is second to no name among Modern Llistorians. 

His manuals of the History of the Ancient States, of the 
system of the European States and their Colonies are well 
known among us through the translations of Mr. Bancroft. 


— 


* Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 2d vol. p. 116. 
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His Ideas on the Commerce and Politics of Antiquity show as 
much research as Niebuhr’s History of Rome, and develope 
results of far more importance to modern society, than the 
Roman Historian’s researches. 

De Tocqueville is well known, as one of the French Com- 
missioners deputed to examine into our new Penitentiary sys- 
tem, and as a distinguished civilian. 

These three writers are men of liberal views, both in Poii- 
tics and Religion. They belong to the movement party, but 
not to the radicals or destructives. They look hopefully to 
the future, and yet do not forget the past. They are Conser- 
vative Reformers. Yet they seem to speak in rather a melan- 
choly tone of the prospects of government. They evidently 
wish a far better destiny to mankind, than they dare to expect. 
They write, however, with much faith in man and more faith 
in Providence. The work of Heeren, we cannot speak of 
from perusal, but have trusted to the Foreign Quarterly for a 
knowledge of its aim. The two other wis we have in the 
originals. Without further remark Jet us give a hasty sketch 
of the bearing of the three. 

I.—Etudes sur les Constitutions des Peuples Libres, par J. 
C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Studies on the Constitutions of 
free People, by Sismondi, Paris, 1836. 

Sismondi’s work is not a bold theory of government, which 
he would seek to enforce upon all nations. It is rather an ex- 
amination of existing forms and tendencies of society and 
suggestions as to the best modes of bettering the existing state 
of things. He thus warns the reader of the plan of his book. 
And his words may come with some authority, when we 
know, that he is giving us the results of forty year’s study 
upon this express subject. | 

“We say above all things: Study the facts, the circum- 
stances, the spirit of a people and its recollections: then pass- 
ing in review severally the democratic, monarchical and aris- 
tocratic clements, let us seek, what is to be expected, and what 
is to be feared from the employment of each one. Finally 
casting our view upon the reorganization of society, we are 
compelled to determine, in cases where it is calm, the move- 
ment, by which monarchies can arrive without commotion to 
a constitutional existence and in cases, where society is revo- 
lutionized, we trace the way, by which it can return to order 
and liberty. In this last event, only one way has appeared 
safe—federation. For when social order has experienced one 
of those violent convulsions, which destroy the habitof obe- 
dience and government, and which takes away from every 
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man the idea of right and the legitimacy of power, nothing 
ess than an association of the people can recover its vitality, 
and none but men, who know each other and confide in each 
other, can lay the foundations of a new social power. Final. 
ly and’ universally we say to legislators, that the power of 
creating is not given them, and that they should think them. 
selves happy, if they can succeed in preserving the good parts 
of established institutions, even while they reform them.” 
Page 40. oat 
ismondi is an aristocratic republican. He does not believe 
in Universal Suffrage. He thinks the majority of the people 
do not constitute the nation in the strict sense ; but that the 
thinking and enterprising part of a nation gives its true char. 
acter and is the best arbitrator of its destinies. He favors a 
government mixed of the three elements, democratic, aristo- 
cratic and monarchical. Yet he by no means insists upon an 
hereditary monarchy, although he thinks, that the actual ex. 
istence of an hereditary monarchy is a great argument for its 
continued existence and its proper limitation by a fixed con- 
stitution. He thinks, that the people, if all allowed to hold a 
place in voting will think little of their privileges and soon 
the government will fall into neglect and contempt. The 
right of voting will be dispised, as he says it is now by many 
off the qualified voters of France. He seems to differ from 
De Tocqueville, as to the greatest danger of a republican. 
De Tocqueville places this danger in the disposition of the 
majority to tyrannise over the minority. Sismondi allows 
this danger to exist and quotes De Tocqueville’s authority. 
He however insists much on the indifference of mankind to 
rivileges common to all, and thinks a government managed 
y universal suffrage would soon be neglected by the people, 
and would fall into the hands of a few, either nobles or dema- 
gogues. He would confide two fifths of the national repre- 
sentation of France to the Democracy (with a small property 
qualification,) two fifths to the most enlightened and intelligent 
part of the nation, who inhabit the towns and who there de- 
velope the country’s material wealth, and one fifth to those, 
who are occupied by intellectual interests. 

Yet Sismondi is a sturdy champion of free governments 
against despotism. He condemns the modern maxim of the 
pretended monarchical liberal—every thing for the people, 
nothing by the people. He insists upon a large weight being 
given to the democratic element in government. hile he 
mourns over the little that has been achieved for the liberties 
of Europe by the terrible struggles of the last half century 
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he rejoices, “ that fromm one end of Europe to the other the 
sentiment of the dignity of mankind has germed in all classes. 
There is not a single people, which is resigned to a bad gov- 
ernment, and which does not believe it has the right to demand 
for itself light, liberty and virtue.” 


]I.—On the Rise, Progress and practical influence of Politi- 
cal Theories, and on the Preservation of the Monarchical prin- 
ciple in Modern Europe. By H. L. Heeren. 

This work, the production of a distinguished historian of 
more than seventy years old, is certainly worthy of much no- 
tice.. We hope that a better view of it will be given to the 
public, than that contained in the Foreign Quarterly. A 
writer, who like this Reviewer, is such an ultra Tory, as even 
to condemn the Revolution of 1688, is unfit to be the critic of 
anv liberal treatise. ; 

Heeren gives an elaborate account of the progress of free 
enquiry into the principles of government from its rise in the 
free states of Greece to its present agitation throughout the 
civilized world. He then considers the principles, according 
to which monarchical government can be consistently main- 
tained. | 

He thinks, that Europe is in danger of being filled either 
with monarchical republics, or with republics under the name 
of monarchies. He gives no general preferei.ce either to a 
republic ora monarchy. He evidently thinks the monarchies 
of Europe, the English and French, for instance, are becoming 
too popular to be consistent monarchies, and not enough so for 
republics. The essential distinction of a monarchy, according 
to him, consists in the possession of the sovereignty or chief 
power by the prince. However he admits, that in England 
all his conditions are fulfilled, and the rights of the prince 
maintained without infringing upon the liberties of the nation. 
cs book is hardly what could be expected from an unshackled 

erman. 


III.—De La Democratie en Amerique, par Alexis de Toc- 
ry Democracy in America, by De Tocqueville. 2 vols. 

ifth Edition; Paris, 1836. 

No small merit must be possessed by a work, that has met 
with approbation from all parties,and won for its author from 
the most distinguished quarters, both aristocratic and liberal, 
the title of the Montesquieu of the age. , 

De Tocqueville’s early biases prior to the Revolution of 
1830, inclined him to the — party in France. But 
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he has caught the spirit of the age, and although by far from 
standing in the van of the movement party in French politics, 
he is no timid conservative, looking back upon old institutions 
as the only trust of mankind; he looks forward hopefully, al- 
though anxiously to the future, and although awe-struck, he is 
far from being horror-struck at the onward tide of democracy, 
which he declares to be rolling over the world. His work, he 
says, has been written under a kind of religious awe, produced 
in the author’s soul by the sight of that irresistible revolution, 
which has marched for so many ages, and which may yet be 
seen to advance in the midst oft he ruins, it has made. He 
examines our institutions in a very candid spirit and praises 
and blames generally, though not always, with good judgment. 
His work is doubtless the best critique on our institutions, that 
has appeared. We trust that the translation just sent forth 
will be generally read and do something to correct the many 


sins of our people. 

| 

Here ends our hasty sketch of these three important works. 
Sismondi appears most as an Historian. Heeren most as an 
Antiquarian. De Tocqueville shows most of the Philosopher. 


The men and their works are important signs of the times. 
8. 0. 


MODERN PLATONISM. 


‘‘ Thou shalt have no other Gods but mE.—BIBLE. 


“Or what is Nature’ Ha! why dol not name thee Gop? Art thou not the Living Gar- 
ment of God! O heaven, is it, in very deed II, then, that ever speaks through thee ; that 
lives and loves in thee, that lives and loves in me ?” SARTOR KESARTUS. 

It is a fact well known to every theological scholar, that the 
Platonizing Jews, the chief of whom was Philo, who lived a 
few years before the birth of Christ, departed from the sim- 
plicity of the Mosaic faith, by weaving into it their own wild 
speculations. Mr. Upham, in his admirable Letters on the 
Logos, traces back very ingeniously, the origin of some of 
these speculations—we mean those relating to the Logos or 
Word. The Platonists held that this Logos or Word was a 
Being, a superior Intelligence, distinct from God, emanating 
from his Mind and commissioned by him to create and govern 
the world. They believed in several such Intelligences, but 
the Logos was one of the chief. Mr. Upham’s account of the 
reception of this dogma among the Jews and Jewish Christians, 
is this :*—The Jews, it is well known, were remarkable for no 


* We refer to our memory for the drift of his remarks. We have not his book by us. 
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trait more than for their Reverence for the Supreme Being. 
To inculcate this—to stamp it upon their very natures, was the 
grand object of the Mosaic Religion. And it was eflectually 
done. ‘This sentiment of Reverence they carried indeed to 
an extreme—and to such an extreme that the sacred name 
Jehovah was a name not to be uttered. They therefore in- 
vented other names. They made use of a certain circumlo- 
cution, when they spoke of Him. One of the most common 
of these forms of speech was this—* the Word of the Lord.” 
The Word of the Lord was sent, came, spoke, &c.—instead 
of saving Jehovah. But what the early Jews meant merely 
as a reverential, periphrastic mode of speech—the later Jews 
that were infected with the Platonic ideas of the Logos, inter- 
preted as implying a literal division, or at least delegation of 
divine power. The Word was a Being distinct from God— 
not a form of speech—not any of the attributes of Deity. 
God literally sent out histWord, as an Angel, to perform his 
bidding, and work for him. It was his Word who created the 
world, held communication with men,—inspired the prophets, 
&ec. Thus they interpreted the Old Testament by their phi- 
losophy—that philosophy which believed in «ons, emanations, 
demi-gods proceeding from the Supreme Being, and acting as 
his delegates. These things must be thought of, when we 
read the beginning of the first chapter of John’s gospel.* 

But without pursuing this enquiry further, or endeavoring 
to settle precisely the source or sources of such views, wrapped 
as they are in some obscurity, and long since passed away— 
let us turn our eyes to modern times, and see if in the notions 
and the phraseology current in a great measure now-a-days 
respecting the Deity, these be not a striking analogy to those 
old Platonisme and Gnosticisms. Let us see if in this respect 
we do not interpret our Scriptures—of the New Testament, 
too much in the manner in which those Jews interpreted their 
Scriptures. 

We boast of having received the light of Christianity; the 
religion which teaches the clearest and most vital views of 
God and his government. God is made known to us as strictly 
One—as a Father,—as ever near us, within us, in whom we 
live and move and have our being. When we refer to the 
works of God, it is He Himself who made all things, and who 
continually upholdeth all things, whom we acknowledge. We 
acknowledge Him in everything, and no other power. Still, 
this sublime truth does not seem to have taken possession of our 


* The same ideas were held by that half-christian sect, the Gnostics, in the first century. 
See Ecclesiastical History. 
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minds, when we come toactand talk. Something like the old 
doctrine of the Logos, seems still to cling to us—with all our 
light—and Christian philosophy. We do not herealludetothe | 
doctrine of the Trinity, although this might furnish us with an 
apt illustration—the doctrine of the Trinity — traceable 
direct from Plato. We speak of notions which lurk in the 
minds of Unitarians as well as Trinitarians ,—of a modern 
Gnostic tendency in our common Philosophies as well as in 
our forms of Theology ;—of modes of speech current from 
mouth to mouth throughout all Christendom. . 

We said, that God is acknowledged as a Father—a Father 
of infinite Love ;—as not only the Maker, but the Upholder of 
all things—by whose unceasing, ever active, immediate agen- 
cy, the life and harmony of all things is maintained. It is a 
sublime, solemn and aflecting view—to know that He is All in 
All; and that strictly speaking, all his works are but as an 
infinite Universe and Eternity of Miracles ;—that not a flower 
withers away on our wide prairies, not an insect raises its 
tiny voice through the summer midnight, not a drop of dew 
wings its way evaporating through the viewless air, but Gop 
is there—Gopn does it. No other being—no delegated power 
or succession of causes does it—Gopn does it. It is a miracle. 
The viewless Spirit is busy there. 

Now what is the common notion and talk on this subject? 
Men look out on the works of God and say—* Natwre does 
these things—Nature forms us—intends this and contrives and 
executes that—Proviwence watches over us—Providence isa 
good Mother—brings such things to pass—Destiny guides 
us—holds the thread of our being, &c.” Asif Nature, Provi- 
dence, Destiny were kinds of secondary Gods! As if the. 
Infinite One had withdrawn Himself from the Universe, as 
from a vast Machine, “ sitting on the outside and seeing it go,” 
and in the mean time delegated all his power, wisdom and 
goodness to what we term Laws of Nature—which laws work | 
on, blind and obedient, grinding out of the World-machine 
our daily and yearly allowance of temporal and spiritual food 
—like any labor-saving mill or factory! Is this a Christian 
way of viewing the Deity? Is it the way in which Jesus and 
his Apostles thought and spoke? Is it the way, even, in 
which the early patriarchs viewed the Deity—those truest 
philosophers, whose religion and whose philosophy were one, 
as ours should be? With them, it was Gop who thundered— 
who stilled the “"waves—who lit the stars—who rode on the 
a of the wind—who decked the flowers—who caused the 
everlasting hills to smoke, the rain to fall, the grass to grow, 
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and the heart of man to think and feel. This was true philo- 
sophy, true a Why cannot we think and speak as they 
did? In these latter times we cannot speak of God and his 
works without periphrasis and what we call synonym—like 
those old Logos Dreamers—not often, we fear, from feelings of 
Reverence, like them. Now-a-days, it is Nature (our Logos) 
who created and creates—and then there comes a train of 
idols—Providence, Destiny, Chance, General Laws (and some 
Theologians talk of a something which they call the Wrath, 
or the Infinite Justice of God—some evil minded cons, we 
suppose.) The chief con however is this Nature. Nature 
is personified—as the Word used to be. She created—she pre- 
serves, blesses and guides us. ‘The outward inanimate sym- 
bol of God, is almost if not quite a God in itself. The Body 
mistaken for the soul—the Act for the Thought. Our Infinite 
Father—to whom Christianity teaches us to refer all things, 
is placed in the back ground—and our General Laws come 
parading themselves in, and assuming the countenance and 
authority of Him, whose emblems simply, and modes of ac- 
tion, they are. It may be said that we cannot avoid using 
these modes of speech—they are absolutely necessary. We 
admit it. But let us not use them on all occasions when we 
refer to God. Let us not erect them as idols where His name 
and Presence should be enthroned. Let us not avoid as- 
scribing all things to the immediate Agency and ever working 
Energy of God, and prefer those diluted abstractions in- 
stead. The Farner must be personally present with us, and 
everywhere. What we call laws of Nature are His laws. 
But it is not the language we have to find fault with, so 
much as the ideas and feelings which such a common use of 
language indicates. If we mistake not, such views and feel- 
ings carried out, lead to certain Atheism. The Almighty 
would be degraded into an infinite Abstraction—or at best, a 
far-off, shadowy Being seated on a throne somewhere in the 
Unseen—rather than what Revelation tells us he is, a Person, 
an ever present Father. The Deist might worship such a 
_ God, but not the Christian. It is one of the beautiful and di- 
vine features of our religion, that it represents God as Our 
Fatuer—as always Here—and whose very name is Love. 
Let us so worship Him,—so think of Him—and so speak of 
Him. Not till we do this, can we be true philosophers, much 


less true Christians. C. P. C. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, FOR NOVEMBER. 


In one of the Literary notices, in the last number of the 
Examiner, occurs the following sentence: ss 

‘ We are well convinced, that the instructers of the School 
(the Cambridge Divinity School) should hereafter guard them- 
selves, by a right of veto on the nomination of the students, 
against the probability of hearing sentiments, on a public and 
most interesting occasion, and within ¢heir own walls, altogether 
repugnant to ¢heir feelings and opposed to the whole of their 


own teachings.” 


Could we but express our thought with that purity and force 
of style, which mark all the writings of the author of this no- 
tice, we would expose to the whole Unitarian Denomination 
the inevitable tendency of the course here recommended. 
Let it be observed,—the instructers are to guard themselves 
within their own walls, against what is repugnant to their 
feelings and opposed to ¢hetr teachings. This is indeed a 
“New View.” Was the Cambridge Divinity School built up 
for the benefit of its instructers? Were its professorships en- 
dowed for the purpose of giving certain gentlemen the oppor- 
tunity of disseminating their opinions? Are its teachers by 
official right empowered to make their feelings the standard of — 
right sentiment ! | 

It was the privilege of the writer to be, for three happy 
years, a member of the Divinity School. And his deepest 
convictions of the duty of candour were received from the 
example and spirit of its patriarch professor. May none, who 
listened to that venerated man’s instruction, ever forget the 
earnestness, with which we were exhorted to do justice to all 
opinions ; to “prove ai/ things, and hold fast that which is good.” 
We were taught, that we should never make our own notions 
the test of truth ; nor judge all men foolish, bad and erring, be- 
cause they did not think, feel and act like ourselves. Again we 
were taught, that we came to that school not to receive, like pas- 
sive wax, the impress of any man’s opinion, however learned and 
wise he might be ;—but to train our minds to vigorous and con- 
scientious activity in the search of pure truth. We were 
urged to press on, and not to rest content with the results which 
another’s study had amassed and kindly bestowed. The effect 
of such exhortations was to produce a confiding freehearted- 
ness in the utterance of our surmises, a mutual tolerance, and 
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a genuine respect for those from whom we differed. Our 
minds were elastic in this air of freedom, and open through 
every sense to Truth. , 

At this late day is a new system to be introduced? Is that 
school. really to become a college of the Propagandists? Isa 
censorship to be established there? Is nothing to be current 
jin the Unitarian body hereafter, which has not a professor’s 
stamp? In the sentence above quoted the expression is used 
“the right of veto.” We are yet to learn, what foundation 
can be found to rest such a right upon. We are yet to learn, 
on what ground it is r2gh¢ to command a young man, on the 
“day of visitation,” either to strike out a sentiment “ repug- 
nant to the feelings ” of a professor, or not to read his piece ; 
or on what ground is it right to dictate to the students what 
subject they may discuss in their debates, or what opinions they 
may express in the recitation rooms or in sermons; or on 
what ground it is reght to restrict the graduating class, who 
must be supposed to have some judgment and sense of respon- 
sibility, in their choice of a friend to give them his counsel. 
By the spirit, if not by the detter of the “ Constitution and 
By Laws of the Divinity School ;” by the bequest of its foun- 
ders, not by the permission of its instructers, that Hall belongs 
to that last day to the Young Men, not to the Professors. 
We would warn our elder brethren that government and dis- 
 cipline may be carried too far. The Theological students are 
not boys. 

Three results we predict will follow any attempt to intro- 

duce this novel policy. Ist. Fewer young men will seek the 
school, for it will be no longer Liberal. On its walls will be 
written “ Thy glory has departed.” 2d. Students who go 
there will feel themselves fettered ;—constraint will take the 
place of frankness ;—and for the mutually invigorating inter- 
course,of friends will be substituted the stiff relations of mas- 
ter and scholar. 3d. The young men who leave the school 
will be found divided into two ranks of “ Reformers” and 
“Conservatives,” and no longer united as they have been and 
should be in a brotherhood for “ Conservative Reform.” We 
entreat our fathers and brothers to hearken, when we say, 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not the unclean thing” of re- 
ligious exclusiveness. Take not the first step into the dark 
valley of bigotry. Lay not the corner stone for a prison of 
Creed. 

If this policy, which we sincerely hope, though we “ are not 
we!l convinced” is but a hasty suggestion, hastily expressed, 
shouid actually find entrance into the Unitarian body ;—we 
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shall not be surprised to see the day, when the Examiner will 
become not the mouth-piece for all free hearts, which it ought 
to be, but a mere echo of the opinions of its editors or of a 
clique ;—when the Register will be placed under the guardian- 
ship of advisers, who may prescribe what it is prudent and 
politic to publish; when the Executive committee of the Uni- 
tarian Association wil] be an inquisitorial board to take an 
oversight of all churches and clergymen, all people and _pas- 
tors, and exterminate “ heresy ” not indeed by dungeon and 

faggot, but by a seasonable word spoken in secret. | 

We know no way, in which we can more forcibly close this 

lea for freedom, than by extracting, from an address by the 

ev. Mr. Greenwood, on “ the Cambridge Divinity School,” 
some passages, which made our hearts Jeap for joy when we 
heard them uttered. 

“ By a liberal, I mean a free and generous Theology ; free, 
in opposition to a timid and creed bound, and generous, in op- 
position to an exclusive, opinionative and arrogant Theology.” 

“ The lovers of a free or liberal Theology—feel that they 
cannot and must not surrender the birth right of their mental 
and religious freedom to one or to many, to a name, or a 
church, or a catechism, but they must keep their minds open at 
all hours to receive fresh air and new light,and in a position 
to profit readily and unrestrainedly by the result of any new 
examination. 

“ A liberal Theology will no more attempt to enslave, than 
it will submit to be enslaved.” 

“It regards spiritual pride and arrogance as worse than 
false doctrines, and as the prolific seed of heresies and schisms 
and infidelity. Hzclusiveness is its utter aversion. Ezclu- 
sive Christianity is its unspeakable wonder.” __ 

‘‘We deny that to brand exclusiveness as illiberal and un- 
christian, to expose it, and to make all fair exertions against 
it is any proof or sign of illiberality.” 

‘“‘ | believe, that in the whole Western continent, from its 
southernmost cape to the northern circle, there is but one 
spot, a green spot, in which such a Theology is publicly 
taught. I believe, that in one Theological seminary only, in 
this hemisphere, the Divinity School at Cambridge, do reli- 
“es liberality and charitableness, conjointly with seriousness, 
orm the spirit of Theological institutions. There, the senti- 
ments of the professors and instructers are not swathed and 
stiffened and cramped by the tight folds of a human creed, 
but are left to their free motion and natural growth. They 
have, to be sure, their own peculiar doctrinal opinions, which 
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are well known to be Unitarian, and these opinions must of | 


course mingle in their instructions, and be perceived in their 
interpretation of Scripture. But above the doctrinal opinions 
there is seated the high spirit of freedom, which gives freedom, 
and the gentle spirit of charity, which breathes universal good 
will.” (Unitarian Tracts, vol. iii. pp. 150—163.] Cc. G. 


SONNETS. 
I.—MORNING. 


The Earth was wandering in a troubled sleep, 
And as it wandered, dreaming tearful dreams, 
Then came the Sun adown his orient steep, 
Making sweet morning with his golden beains. 
Like father fond chasing his child, he seems, 
Kissing its eyes, lips, cheeks, with warm embrace ; 
So kisseth he the mountains, woods and streams, 
And all the dew, like tears, from off its face. 

O joy ! that father’s smile is like no other ! 

The child is folded in a Parent’s arms, 

And looks up to the sky, its blue-eyed Mother, 
And laughs with light amid its waking charms. 

Ah, happy Earth, what tender care hast thou ? 
There is no midnight cloud or dream upon thee now. 


II.—NIGHT. 


The star-wrought mantle of the dewy Night 

Is folded now all round and round thee, Earth! 

Safely to rest !—The Moon thy chamber light— 
These winds thy waving curtains, and the birth 

Of white-wing’d mountain mists thy dreams, shall be— 
Silently rising as thy slumbers fall. 

The night is now too clear for thee to see 

The storm-cloud gather at the tempest’s call, 

And fright thee with their dream-scowl as thou sleepest. 
Rest thee, O Mother Earth! ‘The heavens above 
Shine on thy sleep—will cheer thee if thou weepest— 
And sing thee their old morning song of love ; 

They watch o’er thee, as thou, when daylight comes, 
Dost watch from all thy hills over thy children’s homes. 


c. P. C. 
16 
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BELIEF IN UNBELIEF. 


That, there are many minds in our time and land, perplexed 
and misdirected from a want of a faith, that is at once rational 
and hearty, is well known. And it cannot be denied that 
in this class are to be found men distinguished for clearness of 
intellect and strictness of moral conduct. It is exceedingly 
interesting toknow the workings of such minds. We cannot 
meet their wants by hard names or looks of aversion. To call 
all such men “ bad ” is easy, doubtless ; but is it wise, or kind; 
yet more is it just? <A writer of singular discrimination and 
exactness has said “ our age is not so much sceptical, as it is 
wanting in faith.” There are thousands, who long to believe, 
but who find nothing worthy of belief. They go from Church 
to Church, from sect to sect, from book to book, from lecture 
to lecture, and study history—and observe nature in search of 
a faith, yet without success. 

Now whether this is owing to an original defect of mind, 
to an undue preponderance, for example, of the logical under- 
standing ; or to an unfortunate bias, received from abroad, as 
for instance to a disgust with the religious system under which 
they grew up; or merely to the accident of having met with 
sceptical writings, which seemed plausible, without having seen 
the replies which expose their errors ;—these unwilling unbe- 
lievers deserve the respectful sympathy of every one, who 
feels that his faith is a blessing. Frankly to open our minds, 
to show the grounds of our truth and hope, is the true way to 
meet such men. Argument, and controversy will accomplish 
little ; reproach will do nothing. But the candid and simple 
statement of our own moral] experience may do much. Per- 
haps some of the readers of the Messenger may be interested 
in forming acquaintance with a mind, which has escaped from 
a chaos of doubt intoa world of beautiful life. Some sketches 
of conversations and extracts from letters will hint to them 
the process by which his bridge over the abyss was reared. 

During a voyage in the summer of 18—, ———, we 
were becalmed. The sea as far as the eye could reach was 
roiling gently, its surface polished as molten glass and reflect- 
ing with perfect distinctness the rounded shapes of golden 
clouds which seemed sleeping in the sun. The passengers 
were lounging in the shadow of the sails which flapped mono- 
tonously as the vessel rose on the swell. A young friend, 
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whose modest self-respect, and kind manners hal interested 
me in his character, as much as his freshness and boldness of 
thought had made me enjoy his conversation, was leaning 
with me over the side of the ship, looking down into the green 
depths, watching the fish as they passed in the light with their 
glittering scales, or the slow sinking of any white object 
thrown overboard as circling and sparkling it lessened and 
vanished. “ What a mite man seems,” said I, “ hoveri 
over such a depth beneath, with this infinite depth above.” 
“ Yes,” answered he, “a mite indeed—and yet neither more 
nor less than man. Was there any standard by which to 
measure him, we might call him great or little. But to me it 
seems as if there was no high, no low, no beginning, no end. 
Man is but a part of an infinite All,” and he looked up into 
the clear blue. “ How fathomless, how still, how silent :” 
he continued—“ are you not desolate and alone amidst this 
everlasting harmony of the creation ?” 

There was no answer to be made to this, for I felt most 
deeply how much the habit of depending on our senses was 
at that moment blinding my soul to a consciousness of the 
universal spirit. Id only strengthen my faith by uttering, 
“in him we live and move and have our being.” He looked 
at me as if to learn whether I was repeating tradition or ex- 
pressing my inward conviction.” “ J envy you,” said he after 
a pause, “ for myself, I am lost in this immensity of things, all 
separate, all finite, and yet blended into a perfect whole. It 
is awful, this life and movement, never ending, never begin- 
ning, all pervading, which we call Nature.” ‘“ You see traces 
of design?” I rejoined. “ Yes! yes!—if you call it design ! 
if you mean a most perfect harmony, and independence of 
all things. How gracefully that fish floats through his liquid 
element; how many muscles and arteries and countless fibres 
must co-operate to produce one fanning of his fins ;—and how 
perfectly balanced is he on that water, just dense enough and 
vet yielding; how many drops must repel each other in 
widening circles before he can clear his way; and that we 
may thus see him, how many minute particles must wander 
down from the far sun, and be refracted in the water, and re- 
flected back upon this wonderful congregation of tissues which 
we callaneye. If you call this intercommunion of all these 
_ Separate atoms a proof of design, certainly I see it.” “ But” 
said he, and he closed his eves as if to enter more profoundly 
into the thought, “* what idea have I, have you of a designer 
whose thoughts can grasp at once these details throughout the 
world of being? My friend, you may bring your microscopes 
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and your finest instruments and anatomise that fish, or anal 
that water—and a life of thought would not suffice to exhaust 
their wonders. And look you,” and he passed his hand around 
and then pointed up, “ what is this universe but an infinite 
collection of these finite things each infinitely perfect, if I may 
speak in contradictions ; and then the boundlessness and yet 
the oneness of this Life—itself more mysterious than all its 
manifestations. I am dizzied, overwhelmed, when I attempt 
to conceive of the mind which could design this perfection. 
Design means plan, arrangement. Where was the beginning, 
where is the end here? Is it not all everlasting ; is not each 
finite thing the centre of an infinity ?” 

He said all this in a low calm tone, and I saw at once that 
he was but opening to me a vast chaos of thoughts in which 
he was bewildered. I could not but say to myself—what 
latent and unconscious reverence is here; how much more 
religious is the man in his awe of doubt, than many a fresh 
Theologian proving on his finger ends, and by the most irre- 
sistible demonstration, the being of a God. I was lost in re- 
flecting how I might best present my own convictions, and he 
continued, “It is at once shocking and amazing to hear the 
rattling levity, with which professed believers talk of the ways 
of a being, whom if they really believed in they would never 
mention in words, but only with hushed reverence refer to in 
attitudes of adoration. The text which I heard in my earlier 
days still lingers on my ear. ‘Be still and know that I am 
God.’ * For myself, I must confess to you, I cannot rise higher 
than to the idea of Nature.” “ But what do you mean by 
Nature?” ‘I mean no more than J perceive, Life, co-opera- 
tion, harmony infinite.” ‘ Yes,” I answered, “ but do you 
mean by this life a spirit ; or do you mean thoughtless, uncon- 
scious, insensible existence? Do you find nothing to. which 
your power of thought responds? Do you claim no sympathy 
with this universe? Do you feel as if its movement was 
something wholly unlike and different from your own energy, 
or rather do you not, behind this visible universe, recognise a 
mind of which all this order is but the expression?” “If you 
mean a mind like mine own, ] answer no,” said he; “* my mind 

oes through trains and processes of observation, classification, 
judgment, decision ; but I see nothing like all this in the move- 
ments of the universe. It is as if it were ail alive in every 
grain and particle. It seems as if it was all thought—all force 
throughout. I cannot regard this beautiful world as a ma- 
chine. To me every drop that falls and every flower bell that 
catches it, and every wind that wafts the incense are instinct 
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with conscious existence. In a word itisall Life; and thought 
in us seems to me only one mode of this universal Life. is 


co-operation and combination of things looks not so much like 
the effect of any preceding design as it does like natural unity 
of a living existence, which is here, and there, andevery where, 
and always, and that is all we know about it. I cannot see 
intention followed out in action in the world. All things are 
as they are because they are. This universe is an ocean of 
being of which we are but drops. But I am talking wildly, 
and must check myself. Perhaps you will understand me 
better if I say only this, men seem to me to deceive them- 
selves with their logic and definite terms, when they attempt 
to explain, by comparisons drawn from the slow operations of 
human intelligence, this living Nature. They speak of a 
spirit and a mind which they call God, but do they know what 
they mean? Do we perceive anything except mere being, 
mere force? Men speak of laws governing the universe ;— 
but would it not be simpler and truer to say it governs itself, 
if there is any government about it, or rather that it lives? 
What are any such laws except modes of being?” “Observe” 
answered I “ the language you have all along been using. You 
have been applying active verbs to every thing; the earth turns, 
the wind blows, the waters roll, the tree grows, the universe 
governs itself. You see force every where, activity every 
where. Now we do this from the necessity of our own minds. 
Our own inward consciousness identifies existence with intel- 
ligence. My consciousness is at once thought and life. I 
think as a living being. I live as a thinking being. The first 
being of which Tinea any thing is thought, that is my thinkin 

self. This is the first existence which I really know. All 
knowledge is only a condition of this thinking being, myself. 
You agree with me do you not?” He made a sign for me to 
proceed.. * You admit then the reality of spirit. I do not 
mean spirit as distinguished from matter—thought as different 
from extension, we leave that subject aside as unimportant, 
but I mean you admit that all that we know of life is thought 
—thought in some form, as sensation, perception, feeling, re- 
_ flection, desire, choice, will. The only living thing we really 
know is our thinking self. We are thought, mind, spirit. 
Now why do we recognise all this action around us? Is it 
not because we act? Weare a force, therefore we compre- 
hend force around us. Our own will is the very idea of ac- 
tivity, which we attribute to all things. Our very idea of ae- 
tivity is will, our will. AmfI right?” He hesitated: “ If you 
are speaking of our mental experience, as it actually takes 
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place,” said he, “ I doubt the truth of your description. But 
if you speak only of the state my mind when | reflect upon this 
experience, the order of my ideas does appear as you say. 
My own will does seem the source of all ideas of force around 
me. Asa matter of experience, however, I feel that ] know 
existence out of me as much as | do mine own; force out of 
me as truly as I do inward force.” “Still” I answered “ our 
idea of life however obtained, 1s the tdea of conscious existence, 
our idea of force is the idea of will. We cannot annihilate 
our faith in living intelligence, in conscious, voluntary force. 
These the most indubitable, simple, and intelligible of all our 


ideas. We must believe them, even if we doubt all else, in 


thought, in will.” ‘1 cannot deny it,” said he, “ I do think, ] 
do will, [do act. This I cannot doubt. I am, if you please to 
call me so, a Spirit. What then?” “ Let us leave the sub- 
ject here, for the present,” said J, “ we have settled one point. 
We believe in the reality of Spirit, that Spirit is the great 

reality.” 6. 


PART RIGHT—PART WRONG. 


In conversation the other day with a very intelligent theo- © 
logian, who is much interested in the religious controversies 
of the day, the remark was made “ we have all one thing to 


- learn and that is to bear being told that we are in the wrong.” 


The answer immediately given was “ Yes! and we have all 
another thing to learn also, and that is not to think or say that 
another is in the wrong because he differs from us.” | 

Now really these two sayings quite cover the ground of the 
Ethics of Controversy. To believe in all sincerity that we may 
be wrong, and that another may be right, seems very simple and 
easy ;—but how few atttain to this habitual temper of mind. 
Especially difficult is it for those, whose convictions rest main- 
ly on logical demonstration, to admit the idea, that any one, 
whose conclusions differ from theirs, can possibly have avoided 
error. “I know I am right,” he says, “J can prove it to you, 
and therefore you must be wrong.” It annoys and surprises 
such a logician very much, when you quietly and with per- 
fect good nature answer, “I do not doubt you are right, but I 
think I am right too.” ‘ What sir,” says the logician, “ can 
truth contradict herself? Ourconclusions are different, there- 
fore one of us must be mistaken.” Both of us are probably,” 
is the natural answer of any man in his senses. ‘ Weare per- 
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haps both right and both wrong—part right and part wrong.” 
In other words no two tudividuals see truth under the same 
uspect or through the same medium. On amusing enough 
illustration of this fact was suggested by two flies upon a table- 
cloth where a piece of cut glass refracted the sun-light in col- 
oured patches. ‘ How red the sun is,” says one, “* You are 
wrong,” says the other, “ it is blue.” “ What if it was both 
red and blue, my friend,” suggests a quizzical fellow, baskin 
on the top of the tumbler. One of the flies turns on his heel 
and walks on in his blue ray till he comes into the shadow, 
quite assured that the sun has gone out utterly, because he 
does not see it; while the other advancing into the full light, 
very humbly discovers, that though some rays are red, yet 
there are others of all colors, and gratefully unlearus his par- 
tial error by learning more 


A YOUNG POETESS. 


In an age and country like ours, when everything seems so 
unfavorable to the nurture and development of poetic talent, 
we hail with delight any indications of true genius, from what- 
ever quarter they may glimmer upon us. Especially do we 
welcome “the vision and the faculty divine.” when we per- 
ceive it born in the soul, and springing and blooming like 
sweet wild flowers, in spite of untoward influences. Amidst 
the floods of common newspaper rhymes and hackneyed sen- 
timent, we love to see the true Poet, singing like the free 
birds, simply because he was born to sing and must sing, 
whether his wild, simple notes Be listened to, or not. It is 
refreshing therefore as it is rare, to meet with a young spirit 
like the writer of the following verses :—a young girl, between 
twelve and thirteen years of age. She was born and brought 
up in the country, about six miles from Louisville, secluded 
from all society, her education almost entirely neglected, and 
cut off from almost every influence which might lend a re- 
fined and healthy development to her mind. She has even 
taught herself, chiefly, to write. And the first use which she 
has made of her pen, is to embody in poetic language her feel- 
ings and experiences. Poetry seems her natural element. 
Here she is at home, as the flower in the spring air and sun- 
light. We have been favoured by the kindness of some friends 
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with some of her effusions. A few of them we give, just as 

they were written. To us, we must confess, when we think 

of the contracted sphere of her life and thoughts, they indicate 

no common genius. If these present blossoms give fair 

romise of ripe, healthy fruit, in the future, may we not see 
r name one day ranking with the most gifted ? 


TO THE MEMORY OF ANNE POPE SPEED. 


I knew her, when her eye was brightest, 
’Midst many that were bright ; 

I loved her when her step was lightest, 
"Mong many that were light. 

I loved her, when her cheek was fairest, 
And kissed her lovely brow ; | 

I heard her voice—and ’twas the clearest— 
That which is silent now. 


I loved her, when she smiled so brightly— 
’ She was so sweet and gay ; 

She was a brilliant child and sprightly, 
Before she went away. 

She loved me when we met together, 
And was so sweet and fair ; 

But now she lies beneath the heather— 
Death claimed her for his share. 


I’ve watched those lips so softly breathing— 
Those lips so very red ;— 

I saw her sister’s hands, when wreathing 
The flowrets for the dead ; 

I gazed upon her marble forehead, 


That’s now so white and cold; 
Yes—even strangers looked and sorrowed, 


With grief in hearts untold. 


That lovely and that brilliant creature 
Rests in the cold, cold tomb ; 

I saw death marked in every feature, 

‘ Which once was bright with bloom. 


A young Poetess. 


No kindred tie had placed her near me, 
But Friendship’s holy chain ; 

No more I needed to endear me— 
We met and loved again. 


I saw her face—t’was decked with flowers, 
‘With buds of brightest hues ;— 

Those lips that smiled in happy hours, 
Were covered with cold dews. 

But then the coffin-lid was closing 
O’er that calm marble face ; 

And that pale form in death reposing— 
In his last, long embrace. 


She was an angel—her eye’s lustre 
Is dimmed forever here ; | 
But there—in Heaven, where angels cluster, 
It shineth bright and fair. 
I tried to calm my troubled breast, 
I heard each falling clod ; 
And tried to leave her to her rest, 
To Heaven and to her God. 


The following was written by request, upon the death of 
one she had seen, but was not acquainted with. The differ- 
ence between the calm spirit which breathes through them, 
and the gushing, yearning love pervading the lines we have 
just copied, will be seen: 


ON THE DEATH OF ALICE SMITH. 


There was a sweet young girl, 
For youth and beauty too, 
Were in her all combined, 
So beautiful to view. 
Oh, ’tis a mournful sight, 
To see a child of glee 
Gathered into the grave,— - 
She who was wild and free. 
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Now her bright eyes are dim, 
And her fair red cheek ié pale, 
And o’er her brow is drawn 
Death’s fearful ghastly veil. # 
Her lips are blanched and wan, 
Her eyes are closed in death,— 


No softly coming sigh, 
No low and whispering breath. 


Sweet Spring will come again 
And bring the fragrant rose, 
But she will ne’er awake 
‘From her quiet, deep repose. 
Oh tread not on that grave, 
The tomb of one so dear, 
Smile not as if in scorn, : 
For she is buried here! A. C. HR. 


How simple and natural the sentiment, and how musical 
the rhythm of this little piece! Is not the mystery of the 
Poet’s sou] here—young, untutored, but full of the promise of 
greater things? We add one more effusion. We have sel- 
dom read a prettier and more musical stanza than the first. 
It is worthy of a much maturer genius. 


MY OWN SWEET FANCY’S DREAMS. 


My life is one of sweet delight, 

And full of sunny beams, 
' For o’er my mind so sweet and light, 

Steal Fancy’s pretty dreams ; 

I dream of flowers of sweet sky-blue, 
And lilies white and fair, 

And roses of a bright red hue, 
In pure and fragrant air. 


And oh, ’tis sweet to dream of things 
Beyond the sky above, | 

No sorrow there, no pain, no stings, 
But all is joyous love. 
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The friends of other happier hours 
Are now in glory there, 

For they can never now be ours. 
Or Sinful mortals here‘ 


But now come soon, ye brilliant rays, 
Like vivid lightning gleams, 
For like the thoughts of happy days, 
Are my sweet Fancy’s dreams. 
And oh, how happy, when I leok 
Up to the azure heaven— 
The sun his glorious path forsook, 
And ‘tis a starry even. A. 


We call this Genius—in one so young, so trammeled by her 
outward environinent. Could we but dismiss the fear that 
like many such precocious buddings, this too were putting out 
into the sharp frosty atmosphere of life, too early to bloom 
healthily and long. ia however it may be, let not a youn 
spirit like this be neglected. It should be nursed and pare. 
and watched and trained like a rare exotic plant. Let not 
this Western flower, this * Poet sown by Nature,” be down 
trodden in the tender growing of its youth. Cc. P. ©. 


UNITARIAN REFORM. 
NUMBER 2. 
HISTORY. 


If the stranger, visiting for the first time the city of Boston, 
chances to enter it by the wav of Tremont street, he will 
hardly fail to be favorably impressed by the appearance of the 
public and private edifices on either side. He passes by the 
beautiful Common with its venerable avenues of Elms, he sees 
on the opposite side the splendid edifices of Beacon street, 
crowned by the State House, he admires in succession the 
Gothic irregularity of the Temple, the Grecian simplicity of 
St. Paul’s, the lofty and graceful spire of Park street, and the 
granite fronts of the Tremont Theatre and the Tremont 
House. But here his attention is arrested by an ancient 
church in utter contrast with all of these. Its heavy square 
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tower, its dark stone walls, its rude simplicity of structure 
shows that it is of other days. This is the Stone Chapel, the 
first Episcopal Church founded in New England, and which 
became, by a change of sentiments, the first Unitarian Church 
in America. The history of Unitarianism in America may 
begin from this event. One who stands in the night time 
amid the brilliant light which gushes from the portals of the 
Tremont House through its beautiful portico, and looks at that 
solemn pile, wrapped in darkness, and lifting its massive an- 
cient tower above the adjoining grave-yard, might well fancy 
that it could tell many a tale of former times—if any among 
the votaries of business and pleasure would stop to listen. 

It was in the year 1786, about fifty-two years ago, that 
James Freeman, being reader to the Episcopal congregation 
of this Church, became Unitarian in his sentiments. At that 
time, it will be observed, there were no preachers in the 
United States who had publicly proclaimed these opinions, 
though many in Massachusetts and elsewhere had entertained 
and expressed them. The congregation of the Stone Chapel, 
after listening to Mr. Freeman’s reasons for his change of sen- 
timent, found themselves, to his surprise, ready to go with 
him. They appointed a committee to alter the Liturgy, 
omitting the Trinitarian dogma wherever it occurred. They 
still wished, however, to remain connected with the Episcopal 
church; and accordingly requested Bishop Seabury to ordain 
Mr. Freeman as their Rector. As he declined doing this, they 
proceeded to ordain him through their Wardens. The neigh- 
boring Episcopal clergy, very naturally as it seems to us now, 
issued a kind of renunciation or excommunication of Pastor 
and Society. But it shows the great dislike which then pre- 
vailed among congregational Churches to any such assumption 
of one ecclesiastical body over another, that this manifesto 
(which we here subjoin) created a great public feeling in op- 

sition to those who signed it. | | = 

The following is a copy of the Excommunication : 


WHEREAS, a certain congregation in Boston, calling themselves 
the first EPISCOPAL Church in said town, have, in an irregular 
and unconstitutional manner, introduced a Liturgy essentially dif- 


fering from any used in the Episcopal Churches in this Common- 


wealth, and in the United States, not to mention the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in general; and have also assumed to them- 
selves a power, unprecedented in said Church, of separating to the 
work of the ministry, Mr. James Freeman, who has for some time 
past been their Reader and of themselves have authorised, or pre- 
tendedly authorised him, to administer the Sacrament of Baptism 
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and the Lord's Supper ; and at the same time, most inconsistently 
and absurdly take to themselves the name and style of the Epis- 
copal Church. | 

Wethe Ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, whose 
names are under-writtén, do hereby declare the proceedings of said 
congregation, usually meeting at the Stone Chapel, in Boston, to 
be irregular, unconstitutional, diametrically opposite to every prin- 
ciple adopted in any Episcopal Church; subversive of all order 
and regularity, and pregnant with consequences fatal to the Inter- 
ests of Religion. And we do hereby, and in this public manner, 
protest against the aforesaid proceedings, to the end that all those 
of our communion, wherever disposed, may be cautioned against 
receiving said Reader or Preacher (Mr. James Freeman) as a Cler- 
gyman of our Church, or holding any communion with him as such, 
and may be induced to look upon his congregation in the light, in 
which it ought to be looked upon, by all true Episcopalians. 

Edward Bass, of St. Paul's Church, Newburyport. 

Nathaniel Fisher, St. Peter’s Church, Salem. 

Samuel Parker, ‘Trinity Church, Boston. 

Thomas Fitch Oliver, St. Michael’s Church, Marblehead. 

William Montague, Christ’s Church, Boston. 

John C. Ogden, Queen’s Chapel, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

December, 1787. 


To show the kind of feeling with which this paper was re- 
garded, we extract one from among many articles in the 
papers of the day now before us. 


For THE CENTINEL. 


Mr. Russel—As the minister of the Stone Chapel, and the 
“congregation usually meeting” there, do persist in contemning 
the Authority of their Mother Church, as declared in the late thun- 
der of excommunication, and do still continue in the abominable 
sin of worshipping Gop according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences ; it will be necessary for the Church further to exercise 
their power, and to inflict such punishment as hath been heretofore 
ordained for such obstinate hereticks. [ have therefore for the ben- 
efit of the Bishops of the Convocation, transcribed the ancient writ 
of burning of Hereticks, and formed it for the present case. - 

A. B. 


Wait pE Haretico ComBuRENDO. 


Commonwealth of MassacuusetTts, Suffolk, ss. 
To the Sheriff of the said County of Suffolk, Greeting : 


Whereas, the Reverend S. P. Bishop, of Mass. and Legate of 
the Apostolic See, by the consent and assent and by the advice of 


| 
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of his province, in provincial convocation assembled, having 
observed, in all things, the laws and orders in their behalf required. 
James Freeman, formerly “ Reader in the first Episcopal Church 
in Boston, in the County aforesaid, convicted of heresy and by him 
heretofore abjured in form of law; and the said James Freeman 
into the heresy aforesaid hath relapsed, and by his definitive sen- 
tence is pronounced and declared to be an obstinate heretick, and 
be is ordered to be degraded, and from every prerogative and privi- 
lege of a clergyman, for this cause, is in fact degraded ; and also 
the wardens and vestry of said Church, and the “ congregation 
usually meeting” at the same, being convicted, and having abjured 
as aforesaid, and having so relapsed, are pronounced and declared 
to be obstinate hereticks in the forms aforesaid and are ordered to 
be degraded and from every prerogative and privilege of wardens 
and vestry, and of holy churchmen, for this cause are in fact de- 
graded ; and he the said James Freeman and the wardens, vestry . 
and congregation aforesaid, are ordered to be delivered over to the 
secular power, and are in fact so delivered over, according to the 
laws and canonical ordinances in his behalf deciared, and the holy 
mother Church hath nothing further to do in the premises. 

We therefore, the avengers of justice, and supporters of the 
Catholic faith, willing to maintain and defend the holy Church and 
the rights and liberties thereof, and wholly to extirpate from the 
said commonwealth (as much as in us lay) all kinds of heresies and 
errours, and to inflict condign punishment upon hereticks of this 
sort, convicted ; and it is considered that hereticks of this sort, 
convicted in the form aforesaid, and condemned according to the 
divine and human law in this behalf used and approved, ought to be 
burned with fire. 

We command you, and strictly injoin it upon you, that the afore- 
said James Freeman, and the wardens, vestry and congregation 
aforesaid, being in your custody and in some publick and open 
place within your precinct, for the cause above alledged, in presence 
‘of the people, you commit into a publick fire, and that in the same 
fire you cause the said James Freeman, the wardens, vestry and 
congregation aforesaid, to be burned and consumed, in detestation 
of the horrid crime, and as a publick example to other Christians. 
In no wise omit this upon your peril.— Witness, S. P. at Boston, in 
his own name and in the names and in behalf of the other Bishops 
in convocation assembled the day of ——-—, Anno Domini 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight. | 


the Bishops and their suffragan brotherhood ; also of all the aay | 
du 


T. F. 0. Secretary. 


We give also extracts froma letter written a little before 
to Mr. Freeman by one of the gentlemen who signed the 
above protest. Its anticipations and prognostics, compared — 
with the results, are a remarkable evidence of the short-sight- 
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edness of worldly prudence, and the true wisdom of obeying 
conscience and duty in all things. Mr. Fisher here attempts 
to dissuade Mr. Freeman from avowing himself a Unitarian, 
by motives of policy and prudence. How completely did all 
his predictions fail! The Church remains after fifty years, in 
the hands of Unitarians—the congregation, so far froin re- 
penting their course, increased and strengthened and remained 
attached to their pastor by the strongest ties of affection. 
The city, which according to Mr. Fisher, could not support a 
single Unitarian Church, contained more than twelve before 
the death of Dr. Freeman—and no difficulties ever arose be- 
tween the pastor and people of the Stone chapel, except the 
difficulty of sufficiently expressing their mutual confidence and 
love. 


Salem, May 27th, 1786. 


Dear Sir :—By the complexion of your letter, which by the 
way, I do not much like, it is a matter fixed in your mind to be or- 
dained by the dissenting clergy or the people. I have it to lament, 
among many others, that you cannot enter by the door, as we Epis- 
copalians style it. We cannot exchange with you, neither do J see 
how the dissenting clergy can with propriety, and I am convinced 
that your Society will not be benefitted .by such a step as you are 
about to take. Freeman, 1am your sincere friend—let not the 
hope of reward or the fear of suffering ever lead you to do an im- 
prudent, not to say a wrong thing. I suppose your present situation 
disagreeable ; but it may possibly be more so. Will any but an 
Episcopal ordination entitle you and the people of the Chapel to 
certain interests and privileges in that house? Are you sure that 
part of your present flock will not be disgusted with your present 
plan? Menare mutable, and death may, and in turn will, cut down 
all the present heads. ‘The most of them you have a right to out- 
live in point of age. Are you certain that you shall be able to con- 
vert numbers? New things generally please for a season ; but I 
make no doubt your society would now, even this day, be as well 
pleased with the old prayer book as with their new one. This 
country is inits infancy ; London affords no more than one or two 
Unitarian livings. Boston will do well, if it can even come up half 
wayto London. In short, I take it, you run a great risk in your 
present plan. You will be singular. And if, after settlement, any 
difficulties should arise at any time between you and your people, 
who can adjust them ? But I have said enough, perhaps too much, 
for any but a real friend to say, and I remain your most obedient 
servant. | .NATHANIEL FISHER. 


This style of argument was not calculated to effect the de- 
termination of a man who was following the dictates of con- 
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science and his convictions of truth. However disagreeable 
might be the consequences thus predicted, he felt it was far 
more disagreeable not to utter God’s truth and speak his word 
plainly. In spite of all these prudential considerations, in 
spite of the fear of singularity and dread of running a risk, 
he believed and therefore he spoke. The result showed that 
the wisdom of the world is folly before God. Before his death 
he saw eleven other Churches beside his own in the city of 
Boston, professing the same faith, beside three free Churches 
for the poor. He saw throughout his state similar societies in 
every county. He saw the doctrines for which he had con- 
tended almost alone, received by thousands throughout the 
union. 

This was the first step taken in the Unrrarran Rerorm in 
this country, and we have therefore dwelt upon it, at some 
length. From this time forward Unitarian sentiments grew » 
more and more common in Boston and New England. For 

ears before this, as appears from President Adams’ letter to 
Dr. Morse, they had been entertained by separate clergymen 
and Jaymen in Massachusetts. But nothing was publicly said 
about it, and none stood before the world as holders of this 
belief. And the separation between the Unitarian Churches 
and other congregationalists did not take place for many years 
after. It was not till what is known as the Unitarian Con- 
troversy had occurred, between the years 1814 and 1824 that 
the liberal Churches generally adopted the name of Unitarian. 
The love of union and dread of sectarianism was so strong, 
that even then many shrunk from it and preferred to bear 
abuse and the accusation of concealing their sentiments, to 
the taking of a party name. Pretty generally, however, they 
at last adopted it.* | 

The Unitarian Controversy, to which we have referred 
above, was conducted on the Calvinistic side by the Editors of 
the Panoplist, Christian Spectator, and Spirit of the Pilgrims, — 
Professor Moses Stuart and Dr. Woods, of Andover, and on 
the Unitarian side by Dr. Channing, Dr. Ware, Professor 
Norton, Noah Worcester, Mr. Sparks, and others. The prin- 
cipal works in this controversy are Dr. Channing’s sermon at 
Baltimore and letter to Mr. Thacher, Professor Stuart’s letters 
to Dr. Channing, Norton’s statement of reasons for not be- 
lieving the doctrines of Trinitarians, Letters to Unitarians by 
Dr. Woods, Letters to Trinitarians and Calvinists by Dr. Ware, 


* See some admirable letters by ‘‘ A Seeker” in the 3d volume of the Christian 
Examiner. In ability, spirit and temper they are ‘models for controversial 
writing. | 
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Christian Disciple, General Repository and Review, Worcester’s 
Bible News, Unitarian Miscellany, (Baltimore,) Sparks’ Inquiry 
into the Moral tendency of Unitarian and Trinitarian doc- 
trines, and the writings of B. Whitman. Besides these, other 
works might be named, of force and interest. 

The Unitarian societies being thus generally established in 
their faith, measures were taken to confirm and extend their 
views and increase their religious influence. Of these the 
principal were the establishment of the Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society, (Incorporated I818,) the founding of the Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge, and the formation of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, in May, 1825. 

From this time, the Unitarian Churches have been gradually 
increasing in number and influence, throughout New Engiand 
and in the other states. Considering the great prejudice and 
- opposition they have been doomed to encounter, their growth 
has perhaps been as rapid as we might expect. Controversy, 
in New England, has slowly died away. The Churches there 
are building themselves up on their most holy faith. Other 
Churches cease to molest them, begin to sympathize with them, 
and acknowledge them as Christians. The Churches have 
rest, and are edified; and walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, have been multiplied. 

J. F. 0. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) | 


CRITICAL NOTICES 


i 


Probus, or Rome in the Fourth Century. Two vols. 12 mo. 


This book should have been noticed ere this. Those, however, 
who have read Zenohia, or Letters from Palmyra, by the same 
gifted author, will need no word of recommendation, from us, of 
this its beautiful sequel. We regard this book asa bright gem in our 
Literature. ‘The best proof of its wort: and of its author’s genius, 
is that he makes the period he delineates live before you. There 
you are in the heart of the Eternal City. You walk its streets, 
you are jostled by its crowds, you talk face to face with patrician 
and plebean, Jew and Christian, emperor and slave. ‘The old clas- 
sic air breathes around you, spicy with the best aroma of antiquity. 
But the author paints with the truc historian’s, rather than with 
the poet’s, pencil. All the dark shades of that dark time rise before 
us, as well as the sunnier spots. The deep vices of the Romans 
are vividly pourtrayed. But what constitutes the aim and chief 
interest of the book is the picture it presents to us of the Chris- 


‘ 
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tians of that period ;—their faith, their customs, but above all, their 
persecutions. It is one of the most interesting portions of ecclesi- 
astical History we ever read ;—a green and flowery spot in that dry 
desert. But there is no reason why our Church Histories should 
be so dry. They should be to Christians the most interesting of all 
Time-records. ‘The History of the Church has yet to be written — 
both as respects matter and manner. History—the history espe- 
cially of the Christian Body, should be Life, Greenness, and not a 
dry Herbarium, It should be Drama, present Truth and Reality, 
not dull Chronélogy. Why will not some Carlyle give us such a 
History ? 

We should like to speak more at large of this book, and make a 
few extracts, but in the first place we have not the book by us, and 
secondly, if we had, we should not know where to begin or to end 
our selection of beauties. If our readers wish to read an intensely 
interesting Novel, a rich and faithful History, a view of Christian 
Evidences, and a condensed body of Divinity, united in two duode- * 
cimo volumes, let them precure “ Probus.” c. 


Carlyle’s Miscellanies. Two vols. 12 mo. 


Here is arichtreat. ‘The world,to be sure, seems much divided 
about Mr. Carlyle’s style. With those who like to read the pro- 
foundest thoughts, a3 they would a daily newspaper, galloping over 
them asif on race-horses or in steam-cars, we are not surprised 
that Carlyle should be unpopular. It is otherwise with those who 
think a man’s style a small matter, if they discern beneath this a 
lofty genius speaking high and original and true thoughts. We 
confess, to us, the labor of cracking the shell, is nothing to the 
rich feast of nourishing kernels within. Why should we quarrel 
with the man’s style so furiously? To us, it proves a superficial, 
lazy habit of reading, to throw aside an author like Thomas Car- 
lyle, merely because he dares to talk like himself, and a little differ- 
ently from other people. 

Asto the matter of this book, we presume no one would find 
fault with it. Here are high and deep truths, uttered in prophet 
tones—portraits of men and of times that have colored the history 
of the world. We know of no life-reviewer equal to Carlyle. He 
has an eye to see into the soul of man as well as into “ the life of 
things.” The Real and the Unreal—the True and the False part 
off and stand asunder beneath his keen philosophic glance, as dis- 
tinct as Day from Night. And under all disguises and trappings 
he perceives the Spiritual, and exalts it above every other elemen} 
of human character, and of the times. We welcome his works 4s 
types of a truer, fresher Era folded up in the future. ¢. 
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FOR NOVEMBER, 1833. 


Tue Curistians.—We re- 
_joice to hear of the labors and 
of the growth of this denom- 
ination. Perhaps there are 
some who do not know that 
this is mostly a Unitarian bedy 
of believers. They bear the 
name which we should bear— 
that of Christians. Not that 
we and they alone are entitled 
to it—or have any right above 
other sects to appropriate it. 
But it is the name which 
should and perhaps one day 
will include axu believers in 
Christ. At the present day, 
while men regard opinions as 
the exclusive test of the Chris- 
tian faith, names of differing 
sects are hardly to be shaken 
off. Even the name Cunkts- 
TIAN is thought by most to 
denote a body of men who 
abide by a certain creed, to 
the exclusion of all who do 
not think as they do. Thus 
it is then. Names will be. 
Therefore Christian Union 
will be difficult. And it will 
be so until each man becomes 
his own sect, sees truth 
through his own eyes and not 
another’s, and agrees to meet 
lis differing brethren, not on 
this and that speculative point, 
but on the broad, living foun- 
dation of Faith in Jesus Christ 


as the Son of God. Then all 


will name themselves simply 
Christians, andthe primitive 
Church be brought back. ‘Lib- 
erty, Holiness, Love’ will be 
the motto. The union will be 
a union of Hearts, with a dif- 
ference of Heads. While the 
Intellects go out radiating on 
different tracks in search of 
Truth, like the Light, the 
Hearts will stay at home in 
their unmoving centre, and 
warm each other, and unite 
in the Heat of a divine in- 
working. The Christians seem 
to be helping on this regenera- 
tion of Christendom. in their 
own way they labor, they 
preach, as we in ours—both 
toward the same great end. 
We bid them God speed. May 
Error, and especially unchar- 
itableness, and every unchris- 
tian sentiment, meet with such 
zealous and liberal opponents. 

The following resolutions 
adopted at a Union Conven- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y. Aug. 
2Ist, are taken from the Chris- 
tian Palladium, Union Mills, 
N. Y., copied first from the 
Union Herald, both of them 
Christian papers. They may 
serve to shew the spirit and 


principles of that Body : 


1. Resolved, That they who are 
fit to enter the Church in heaven, 


= 
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are fit to become members of the 
purest Church on earth. 2. Re- 
solved, That faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the key that opens 
the door of the Church of hea- 
ven, the Lord of heaven having 
himself said, ‘ He that believeth 
shall be saved. 3. Resolved, 
Therefore, that to require more 
of the candidate for admission 
into the visible Church than sat- 
isfactory evidence that ‘he Jbe- 
lieveth on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is virtually to reject Aim whom 
the Savior receives, and exalt 
the claims of the Church on 
earth, above those of the Church 
in heaven. 4. Whereas, the 
visible Church is instituted by 
Divine authority, and its ordi- 
nances and privileges intended 
for all the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus: Resolved, Therefore, that 
knowingly to shut out from the 
benefit and enjoyment of those 
ordinances and privileges, any 
one of those disciples, however 
humble or ignorant or erring he 
may be, is to incur the fearful 
guilt, both of invading the rights 
of regenerated man, and of re- 
sisting God. 5. Resolved, That 
when we are admonished of the 
pernicious consequences of re- 
ceiving into the visible Church, 
Christians who widely disagree 
with each other on important re- 
ligious subjects, we reply, that 
we feel no more responsibility 
for such consequences than we 
do for the consequences of obey- 
ing any other requirement of the 
Savior.” 


Tux Onto River.—The !ate 
rise of the River has conjured 
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up the spirit of Commerce, as 
by magic. <A new life seems 
to pervade our streets and 
landings. The well known 
puffing of the  steam-boat 
speaks in our ears once more, 
Merchants rush by with eager 
footsteps and straining eye. 
Clerks bustle about with ac. 
count books. Draymen drive 
furiously roaring at 
horses. Bales and boxes block 
up the pavements. All is 
noise, life; very bee-hives are 
our cities, The tradesman 
goes to his bed, and rises, * 
lighter of heart. Goods pour 
in from above and_ below. 
Coal floats down in boatloads 
and cheapens one half. Tra- 
vellers arrive and _ depart 
laughing at sandbars. The 
water is really up at last: the 
heart grows as light and care- 
less as ever. 

How many of our business 
men turn their thoughts to 
the Great source of this 
change? Whence comes the 
water that bears to their ware- 
houses their long expected 
goods? From those rills and 
fountains far up and away 
among the woods. But who 
quickened these fountains and 
sent their rushing waters to 
the river? Was it the rain? 
But “hath not the rain a Fa- 
ther, or who hath begotten the 
drops of thedew?” He send- 


eth the springs among the 


hills. Hx watereth the hills 
from his chambers. He turn- 
eth the wilderness into a fruit- 
ful valley. How much thiok- 


their 


| 
| 
| 
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eth the merchant of these 
things? Or what careth he, 
so lis boxes and bales arrive 
without damage, bringing rea- 
dv money! Why should he 
think wo raised the water, 
so the latest fall goods are at 
the landing? Alas, how we 
rush forth, rejoicing in the 
light of prosperity, but looking 
not for a moment towards the 
Great Sun whence it streams 
down to us! May Heaven 
send us more spiritualminded- 
ness amidst our money-getting 
glory ! 


Brother Geo. F. Simmons 
lately from the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School, passed a few 
days in Louisville, on his way 
to Mobile, Ala., where he will 
pass the winter. We wish 
him every success in his mis- 
sion. We believe the Church 
at Mobile is in a flourishing 
condition. 


Rev. Mr. Huntoon, we see 
from the Christian Register, is 
battling it in Peoria, Ill., in 
defence of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. The following ac- 
count is from that paper, ta- 
ken from. the Bangor Whig: 


By the way, [ was much 
pleased with a Sunday discus- 
sion | heard at Peoria, which I 
mention for its novelty. Meet- 
ing houses being scarce, the 
Court House is open to the dif- 
ferent denominations. It was 
occupied in the forenoon, first by 


a Methodist, and afterwards by 
a Presbyterian congregation. 
And both ministers preached 
against the doctrine of Unita- 
rianism. The latter only I heard. 


He argued the subject with 


great force and ability. In the 
afternoon a Christian preached 
three hours on the other side. 
He was a man of little education, 
and rather wearisome. In the 
evening the Unitarian doctrines 
were defended by one favorably 
remembered in Bangor,—Mr. 
Huntoon. And he spoke be- 
tween two and three hours, with- 
out notes, with all the energy and 
animation of a western orator, 
showing an ability in extempore 
preaching, not inferior to any 
preacher | have anywhere heard. 
I was interested, and much grat- 
ified with the discussion. And 
I like this mode of bringing op- 
posite opinions before the public, 
so that the arguments on both 
sides may be heard, and their 
force weighed, by all parties. 
But whether it is on the whole, 
the most profitable mode of pas- 
sing the Sabbath, is another 
question. 


Pilgrim Society.—A society 


under this name has been 


formed by the natives of New 
England resident in and about 
Louisville. The object is to 
commemorate the virtues and 
maintain the principles of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who landed 
on Plymouth Rock, Dec. 22d, 
1620. 

So worthy an object cannot 
fail to enlist the sympathies 
and co-operation of every son 


oon 


> 
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of New England. It must 
unite all the wanderers from 
that land, and, by carrying 
back their allections to their 
original home, renew and 
strengthen within them ail the 
principles of religion and frees 
dom tor which their fathers 
left civilized England for the 
barbarous coast of America. 

Except the New England 
Society, in Charleston, 5. C., 
we believe this is the ouly one 
of the kind in the Union; but 
we trust these examples will 
be followed in other places ; 
and that every where the 
lives, the suflerings and the 
characters of our Pilgrim Fa- 
thers may be commemorated, 
both in occasional public cele- 
bration and in a faithfulness 
of daily life. 

This society intend to cele- 
brate the 22d of the present 
month by a public oration and 
dinner, E. J. 


Monthly 


Tue Ministry at Large. 
-—We are truly glad to see our 
friends in New England ex- 
tending the sphere of the city 
mission beyond the confines 
of Boston. We see by the 
Christian Register that in 
Portsmouth, N. H., a society 
has been formed to provide for 
a mission to the poor, in that 
town. Six differing denomi- 
nations have united for this 
purpose. The following is 
the Constitution of the so- 
ciety : 
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CONSTITUTION, 


Art. 1. This Society shall be 
called * The Society for the sup- 
port of a Ministry at Large. 

Art. 2. The object of this 
Society shall be to provide means 
of religious instruction for those - 
inhabitants of the town, who be. 
long to neither of the regular 
parishes. 

Art. 3... Any person who sball 
contribute to its object, imay be- 
come a member of this Society 
by signing its constitution. 

Art. 4. The officers of the 
Society shall be a President, 
Secretary and Treasurer, to be 
chosen annually by ballot, who 
together with six others to be 
also chosen annually by ballot, 
shall constitute the Executive. 
Committee. | 

Art. 5. ‘The Executive Com- 
mittee shall manage the opera- 
tions of the Society subject to 
its vote,—shall meet on_ their 
own adjournment,—and shall call 
special meetings of the Society, 
whenever they may find it ex- 
pedient, or may be particularly 
requested. 

Art. 6. This Society shall 
meet annually on the second 
Monday in October, at which 
time the Executive Committee 
shall present their annual report. 


We have understood that 
six religious Societies, are 
of the following denomina- 


| 

| 

| 
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tions, viz: Unitarian, Calvin- 

jst-Baptist, Orthodox, Episco- 

_palian, Christian-Baptist, Uni- 
versalist and Methodist. 


The minister himself, says the 
REGISTER, a8 we have inciden- 
tally learnt, is Orthodox in opin- 
ion, although in feeling and prac- 
tice a Liberal Christian of the 
right stamp. We have also 
heard it stated that he intends to 
exchange with all the regular 
Christian ministers of Ports- 


mouth. 


We rejoice to see all secta- 


rian feelings laid aside by 
those who give their assistance 
to this great cause. We leok 
upon this movement as doing 
more perhaps to break down 
party feeling in religion, and 
destroy the root of uncharita- 
bieness between diflering de- 
nominations of the Lord’s fol- 
lowers, than any: thing else. 
But this good effect, however 
great, is but an incidental re- 
sult of this Ministrv. The 
primary results, where such a 
Ministry is permanently es- 
tablished and supported by all 
good Christians, must be in- 
calculable. Did each city in 
our Land, but imitate Boston, 
in this respect, and have its 
own City Mission, just as it 
has its own Municipality, 
What changes might not come 
about ere many years elapsed ! 
We hope sincerely that before 
long something will be done 

in the West, towards a Minis- 
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try at Large; and that all 
sects will forget their bicker- 
ings and unchristian reserve, 
and step cordially forward, 
hand in hand, to the work. 
Then we shal! both have “ the 
poor always with us,” and 
Christ also. The West seems 
to us to be peculiarly the field 
for some movement of | this 
sort. The harvest is plente- 
ous but the reapers are few; 
let us pray that the Lord may 
send forth reapers into the 
harvest. 


We have received an ad- 
mirable sermon by Rev. A. A. 
Livermore, of Keene, N. H., 
upon the Ordination of James 


Thurston, at Windsor, Vt. 


We intended to give an ex- 
tract, but must reserve it for 
our next number. 


The November number of 


the Christian Examiner seems 
to be as interesting as usual. 
The following is a list of the 
articles. 

I. The Skepticism of the 
present age. 

Il. Exclusion of Witnesses 
for Unbelief. 

IUlawthorne’s Twice 
Told Tales. 

IV. Claims of Episcopacy 
examined. 

V. Ministry at Large. 

VI. Anti-Slavery Prinei- 
ples and Proceedings. 


VII. Good Sense and Elo- 


quence. 
Notices and Intelligence. 


4 


q 
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Sunday Schools in Louis- 


ville.—Since the account pub- 
lished in our last of these 
schools, we are glad to learn 
that another has been estab- 
lished in the new Baptist 
Church under the care of Rev. 
Reuben Morey. In this school 
there are four male and five 
female teachers and fifty-six 
scholars, with two hundred 
volumes in the library. As 
this has been opened but about 
a month, this number of scho- 
Jars is proof of great prosper- 
itv and we believe it is con- 
stantly increasing. We cor- 
dially welcome this school to 
this field of holy usefulness, :ind 
wish it the blessings of suc- 
cess and permanent good. 
E. J. 


TemporaL vs SpirtTuaL.— 
“An article in the New Or- 
leans Bee, shows that property 
to the amount of $70,000,000, 
descends the Mississippi annu- 
ally ; and that the Erie Canal, 
in New York, is the thorough- 
fare for $67,000,000. ‘The 
whole country west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, _ including 
states and territories, in 1798, 
was estimated by the general 
government to be worth only 
$26,000,000—about one sixth 
the value of its present annual 
exports.”—ZJndepen. Messenger. 


Monthly Record. 


This is a growth and an in. 
crease of wealth almost mira- 
culous. The man of business 
turns from a paragraph like 
this, blessing the star of Pros. 
perity under which he lives 
and labors. The man with 
whom theSpiritual is the great 
concern of humanity, reads it 
almost with sorrow and trem- 
bling. He asks, Where are 
the regulating and counteract- 
ing influences that should ac- 
company these floods of 
wealth? Where are the 
schools, lyceums, books, teach- 
ers, churches, refinements of 
art and of society, that should 
be borne along on this annual 
money-stream? Are we to 
live by bread alone, or by 
every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God? 
Are we to draw our whole 
sustenance, soul, as well as 
body, from floods of gold and 
rags, from freighted 

oats and crowded ware- 
houses? Will this seventy 


million feed our minds and 


hearts? Or will the waters 
of our Ohio and Mississippi 
purify us from the moral cor- 
ruption that is in our midst? 
Let us not rejoice without 
trembling, until we see that 
SPIRITUAL wealth floating 
down our valley, to teach us 
how this more perishable 


wealth should be regarded. 


Cc. 
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HISTORY AND RESULTS. 


Let us therefore turn to consider some interesting events 
which were meantime occurring in other parts of the country. 
We allude to the rise of the Christian denomination. This 
was in some respects peculiar. It was not the work of any 
individual. It arose from a general disgust which began to 
prevail in different parts of the country at the bitterness of 
sectarian disputes and contention. It began, at the same 
time, in three different parts of the cont: by a simu}a- 
neous though unpremeditated movement. In New England,a 
separation was made from the Calvinistic Baptists, in Virginia 
and the South, from the Methodists, and in Kentucky, from the 
Presbyterians. The object of all was simple. They pro- 
posed to unite on the foundation of the scriptures, to have no 
other rule of faith or practice, to discard creeds, to relinquish 
party names for that first given at Antioch. Opinions were 
to be no test of any individual’s Christianity. The Churches 
were independent, though united in Conferences. The only 
test of admission to a Church was a profession of faith in 
Christ, accompanied by evidences of piety and a wish to walk 
by God’s law. The doctrinal opiniofi3 of these Churches were 
at first widely different. Some werd educated Baptists, some 
Methodists, others Presbyterians, and they brought their old 
opinions with them. But they soon came to think alike, hav- 
_ Ing begun by feeling alike. Many were at first Pedo-Baptists, 
but all soon became Baptists. All were at first Trinitarians, 
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having been so educated. The doctrine however was soon 
canvassed, brought to the test of revelation and universally 
rejected as unscriptural and anti-christian, with its concomi- 
tant doctrines. * 

This body has increased and multiplied. With the zealand — 
ardor of the first Methodists, but untrammelled by their creed, 
travelling and preaching by day and night, familiar with all 
classes, speaking extempore, and aiming as the first great ob. 
ject to convert souls to Christ, their success has been very 

reat. Some, it is true, have united with Alexander Camp- 
bell’s Reformers, who hold doctrines very similar. The most, 
however, dislike the opinions of Mr, Campbell, fearing his 
views with respect to the Holy Ghost. They are firm be- 
lievers in spiritual regencration, and the direct influence of the 
spirit of God. 

The writings of this body have not been very numerous. 
Their periodicals, however, have been ably conducted. The 
Christian Palladium, published in New-York, has more than. 
four thousand subseribers. They number, perhaps, a thou- 
sand Churches. Wherever they come in contact with Unita- 
rians, there is a mutual sympathy and co-operation. And 
here we must stop to make a remark which forces itself upon 
us whenever we consider the history of the Reform. It is 
this—that wherever reverence for God’s work is stronger than 
respect for human authority, there is always a_ tendency 
toward Unitarian views. Wherever a Church throws off the 
shackles of creeds, and gives itself up to follow the light of 
scripture, wherever the Bible is made in fact as well as name 
the only rule of faith, wherever this protestant principle pre- 
vails, there is always there a tendency toward the Unitarian 
belief. Thus the New England Churches were founded by 
men who were the deadliest foes of all human authority, men 
who would neither be dictated to by Bishops nor by West- 
minster assemblies, men who thought with Milton that “Pres- 

-byter was only old Priest written large,” and maintained the 
entire independence of each individual Church. Each Church 
had its own confession of faith, and could alter it when they 
saw reason—no Synod nor Presbytery could bind their con- 
victions to any antique model. Hence the sons followed their 
fathers’ principles till they left their opinions, they searched — 
the Scriptures for themselves, received new light and adopted 

it gladly. All these Churches were at first Calvinistic, but 
agreeing to follow the Bible in preference to any human creed, 


* Letter of Simon Clough.—Christian Examiner, vol. 4th, p. 189. 
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they have become, in many instances, Unitarian. Again take 
the remarkable case of the Christians. Here, in three differ- 
ent parts of the country, men without co-operating together, 
leave the Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist Churches. 
They leave these, not because they diller in opinion from them, 
but because they are determined no longer to be bound by a 
human creed. The result is, that in a short time Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians give up their old opinions, and 
become Unitarian, Again in the city of Geneva, the home of 
Calvin, where his opinions were riveted in the minds of the 
people as by bands of iron, the Churches have become Unita- 
rian. He planted his opinions, but he planted also by their 
side the Protestant principles of freedom of thought, and the 
supremacy of the Scriptures, and the principles have been too 
strong for the opinions. The same has been the result in Ger- 
many, the home of Luther. His manly and free spirit left a 
deeper impression than his peculiar opinions, and the fruits 
have been a wide departure from the latter. ‘The remarkable 
case of the Indian, Rammohun Roy strikingly confirms our 
view of the natural tendency toward Unitarianism when men 
get their views from the Bible alone. This great man con- 
verted himself to Christianity by the study of the Greek and 
Ilebrew Scriptures, but he found there no doctrine of the 
Trinity. Without knowing a Unitarian or having seen any 


- other Unitarian book but the Bible, he adopted these opinions. 


And often have we known like instances in all parts of our 
own country. Often have we met with those who without 
knowing any Unitarians, reading any of their books or hear- 
ing their preachers, have adopted their opinions from inde- 
pendent study of the Scriptures. Such instances all have 
met with who have had much acquaintance in diflerent parts 
of the country. 

The results of the Unitarian controversy in this country 
we may briefly notice. If not extensive, if not brilliant, they 
are yet sulliciently encouraging. Considering the vast amount 
of prejudice and hostility arrayed against them, it Is re- 
markable that in twenty-five years they should be enabled 
to establish and maintain societies in different parts of the 
country, and gradually extend their influence and ope ration. 
We have stated that the Christians, who mingle with the 
humblest classes of society as well as with ‘those of higher 
standing, possess about a thousand societies. ‘The New Eng- 
land Unitarians have in connexion with the American Uni- 
tarian Association about two hundred societies, which, to say 
the least, are not surpassed in intelligence and character by 
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any in the land. These societies are centres of light and in- 
formation, they are cities of refuge for those whose minds 
have not been able to get conviction or satisfaction among the 
prevailing and popular views of religion, they are barriers 
against scepticism, they are almost the only advocates of pro. 
gress in the Christian Church. It is no small thing that these 
should be supported, though their number should never be in- 
creased. | 

And again, we must mention as one of the valuable results 
of the Unitarian controversy, that a large and valuable addi- 
tion is made to the theological literature of the land. We 


know of no writings in theology, which, for spirit, variety © 


and strength of reasoning, surpass those of the leading Uni- 
tarians in America. Jt seems as if the mind found new 
strength and energy when permitted to go freely forward. 
The writings of Channing, Sparks, Worcester, Whitman, 
Dewey, Norton, Greenwood, Walker, Furness, Palfrey, and 
many others are remarkable for their genuine originality. No 
two of them write alike. Each goes on his own way, and 
writes in his own manner. They come to the same results in 
different ways. Holding common convictions, they express 
them in various manners. Jn one writer, strength of reason- 
ing predominates, in another a beautiful imagination is joined 
with clear thought, another gives strong thought in the plain- 
est words, and in anothera warm heart flows into every line. 
This is remarkable, for theological literature has generally 
been like a stereotyped book, all men using the same phrase- 
ology and speaking in the same formal tone. Here, they 
speak like men talking in their own way about important mat- 
ters. This we consider an improvement, for the heaviness 
and inefficacy of theological writing have resulted in a great 
degree from this uniform monotone of style. That the spirit 
of God did not mould the minds of the Apostles into one 
shape, is evident from the marked variety in the styles of 
Paul, Peter, James and John. Each speaks the same truth, 
but each has a peculiar way of his own. 

Another result of the Unitarian controversy is to be found 
in indirect effects on other sects. It has created a spirit of 
inquiry, it has forced men to look at the foundations of opin- 
ions hitherto received on authority, and to modify them in 
many important particulars. The theological papers and re- 
views have caught the impulse, and their speculations are be- 
coming more free and bold. 
ancient orthodoxy are either denied, explained away, or SI- 
lently passed over. Jn all the Churches men and women are 


The most objectionable points of 
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found who differ widely and extensively from the opinions of 
their creeds. Preachers are torced to adapt their style of 


teaching to this new state of things. The most liberal views 
interpenetrate the Churches of the severe ort.odoxy. This 
isin part, no doubt, the result of the spirit of the ave and gen- 
eral progress of opinions, but it is also in part, the fruit of the 
Unitarian Reform. } J. 


THE NEW BIRTH. 


A friend sent us the other day a number of the Western 
Advocate, Oct. 19.,a Methodist paper, published at Cincin- 
nati, containing an editorial article headed “ the New Birth.” 
The object of the writer of it, is to show that the New Birth 
is all mystery, and he aims his remarks at the views of this 
doctrine, taught by “a vain and half-atheistic theology,” evi- 
dently meaning Unitarianism. “It requires a perfect patience,” 
he says, “to bear with men who will have religion to be di- 
vested of all mystery, and who account Christianity to be in- 
credible, just so far as it seems mysterious. If Christianity 
had no mysteries, it would be incredible for the very reason 
that it had none.” Nature itself, he says, is full of myste- 
ries; a fact which no one, we suppose, disputes. He then 
proceeds to speak of a sermon he heard from a disciple of this 
“vain and half atheistic theology,” which endeavoured to 
make the whole matter of the New Birth plain of compre- 
hension ; and explained it to be simply “ the development and 
perfection of those powers which nature has given us.” We 
shall only say here, that if the sermon the writer speaks of be 
the one we suppose he alludes to, he has given a very unfair 
account of what was said by the preacher. It was said in 
that discourse that the new birth, or a change of heart was, 
as the preacher understood it, simply the change from a life 
_of worldliness and sin to a life of holiness, the birth of reli- 
gious principles, the development and cultivation of the life of 
God in the Soul, and the habitual control of the lower propen- 
sities. The account the Advocate gives therefore is imperfect, 
one-sided. The preacher did not sav that vice must not be 
rooted out of the heart and a total revolution commence in 
the inner man, and the new man be put on—and the soul be 
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iven to God. Le insisted on all this. He represented the 
New Birth to be the greatest, and with the mass of mankind 
the hardest work the soul is calied upon to perform. It is no 
more nor less than turning from the death of sin and darkness 
to the life of light, religion, spiritualmindedness :—a thorough, 
total change of heart—not a literal taking out of one heart 
and substitution of another literal heart in its place, but a 
change, a revolution, of such a kind, that with the individual 
thus regenerated, “ all things would become new,” and a new 
life begun. The preacher did not attempt (as the Advocate 
says) to shew how or whence the change comes—but only 
what the change is. He did not say “ whence it cometh, or 
whither it goeth.” Ile said, the effort must commence volun- 
tarily on our part, and as we strive, so will the needed light 
and strength be imparted, but he did not attempt to clear up 
the great mystery of regeneration. | 

And here we may remark that Unitarian Christianity is en- 
tirely misapprehended, if its opponents suppose it attempts to 
explain away a single mystery of Religion.* It only endea- 
vours to expose the errors and absurdities which have so un- 
happily crept into the bosom of the Truth as it was in Jesus. 
It does not war with what is above Reason. It bows itself 
reverently before the gate of the uNsEEN, but it stands up as 
an armed warrior for the battle, to break down the ranks of 
Error which it knows to be seen and human. Mystery is its 
friend. Absurdity is its foe. : 

But with regard to this doctrine of the New Birth—the 
birth of the new life in the soul, we have a word to say to our 
Methodist brethren, which seems to us to reverse the charge 
made upon Unitarianism, that it attempts to explain away the 
Mystery of regeneration, and in reality fixes this charge upon 
Methodism. Who are they who more than all other sects, 
make the New Birth a non-mystery? Who are they who 
undertake to see into the hearts of their brethren, and spec- 
ulate and decide confidently upon the unrevealable Mysteries 
written therein—describing every thought and feeling and 
change taking place within the inscrutable heart of man—no- 
ting down ail the symptoms and signs of progress or of re 
lapse, of safety or of danger both here and hereafter, as a 
physician would note the symptoms and signs of a disease or 
a recovery in his patient? Is it not those who call them- 
selves by the same sect with the editors of the Advocate? It 
is Methodism which undertakes to know all about the spirit 


* See a Sermon on Mystery in Religion—Western Messenger, vol. I, p. 234. 
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and its mysterious phenomena. It knows at first glance 


“whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” The mighty hu- 
man Heart is all laid bare beneath its professional dissectors. 


As with surgeon’s knife, with stimulant or opiate, they dare 


to probe and cut and administer their doses, till the victim is 
fairly as much in their power as is the somnambulist in the 
power of the magnetizer. Tell them your feelings and they 
wil] at once prescribe for you. ‘There is hope for you; there 


js hope under certain conditions; you must experience just 


such and such known states of feeling ; you must go through 
a process of excitement, usually in a crowded assembly ;* you 
must be able to tell precisely the when and the where of your 
having become a new creature ; ‘whence the spirit cometh and 
whither it goeth’ must all be plain, and no mystery. Are we 
uncharitable? Who has not read column after column in 
their religious papers, announcing with utmost confidence 
what evident manifestations there are at certain times and 
places, and with certain individuals, of the especial presence 
of the Spirit? We would not say that these are the legiti- 
mate and best results of Methodism, but simply that they in- 
dicate a tendency to be avoided, in their modes of religious 
action. Still less would we wound any individual's feelings 
by the remarks we have made. We see much good and much 


truth in Methodism. It has done and will do good. But in 


its very power and pretensions, it carries, as we think, one of 
its dangerous tendencies. 

As it seems to us, no one but the great Searcher of Hearts 
can know these deep things of the soul of man. _ It is only 
the results that the eye of man can take note of. ‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 


- but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth ; so 


is every one that is born of the spirit.” As it is only the 
eflects—the manifestations of the viewless wind that the eye 
can follow, so is it only by its manifestations in the daily life 
and habits of men that-we can track the goings of the Spirit 
of God moving over the troubled waters of life and mingling 
a the spirits of his children, and drawing them unto Him- 
self. | 

It is more by the actions than by the feelings that we must 
discern the Regeneration of the human soul. We consider a 
man’s deeds the test of his religion. low much better is the 


— 


* The Rev. Mr. Taylor, the celebrated Methodist Seaman’s Preacher, once 
told a congregation, to whom he was preaching, that he was going to give them a 
plain sermon— it was easy enough,’ he said, ‘ to galrvanise a congregation, but for 
his part, he should not attempt it.’ | 
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blessed sunshine than the convulsive flashes of the lightning, 
often deceiving by their very brightness, but coming and going 
out of the empty darkness, and guiding no one safely to his 
home. We admit that the New Birth may commence as by 
an instantaneous flash, as by a new revelation, on the mid. 
night of the benighted soul, but is this the whole of its work? 
Is it more than its starting point? Is not all time, yea, Eter- 
nity before it, and must it not forget the things that are be- 
hind, and be always pressing onward to the things that are 
before? Let not the heart be so deluded as to dream that it 
is safe, fitted for heaven and the society of the just made per- 
fect, and for the presence of God and of Jesus, merely be- 
cause it has experienced certain FEELINGS, it matters not of 


how exalted and singular a character those feelings may be, © 


‘The work must go on,and on, the fruits of the spirit must be 
seen, and there is no point of time in all the Future, when 
the spirit is permitted to fold up its shining wings, for its path- 
way of holiness is from Eternity to Eternity. C. PG 


PARABLES. 


IV.—PRAYER WITHOUT CEASING. 


Prayer is more a spirit, an habitual frame of the mind, than 


an outward act. It includes every virtuous wish, every ear- 
nest aspiration towards God. It goes up at all hours, silent, 
voiceless, clothed in no language but that unspoken one 
which we listen to, deep within the soul. It ascends from a 
spiritual heart at all times, in the closet and in the throng of 
men, in the sanctuary and in the place of business. 

As I stood once upon a mountain side, on a bright summer 
morning, I looked around and beneath me, and the lesson Na- 
ture taught me in that hour, “sank like music on my heart.” 
From the bosom of the meadows, fiom the streams, from the 
fields of wild flowers, all around me, a dewy vapour and fra- 
grance were silently going upto the heavens. And the morn- 
ing freshness, and the delicate perfume, brought peace to my 
spirit. And I thought in my heart, ‘ Are not the sweet mea- 
dows and the calm waters and the wild flowers, at prayer! 
And is not this beautiful mist that is stealing up, and this 
breath of the opening flowers that steals up with it, the silent 
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orisons of Nature to herGod? I look abroad on the awaken- 
ing landscape, as the golden light comes from afar, kissing the 
earth as the mother kisses her waking child, and I know that 
the incense, voiceless but not unheeded, is going up every 
where over this vast globe, to the blue All-receiving Heaven. 
Every where and always does the moisture ascend ;—through 
the livelong summer day, it never ceases and is never checked. 
But mostly it goes up at morn and at eve. Ere the sun is up, 


thou mayst see the curling fog-wreath, leaving its bed and 


journeying towards the heavens. And when twilight sinks 
down, and night begins to wrap her earth-child in her starry 
robe, to rest,—thou mayst feel the moisture and the fragrance 
abroad—rising, but rising to fall again soon in a dewy blessing, 
as in answer to its unceasing oflering. And I said, These are 
thy prayers, O Earth, as thou rollest through space! Always 
thou art sending out thy silent aspirations, even while the sun 
shines warm upon thee at noon,—but chiefly as now, while 
the outgoings of the morning or the evening are rejoicing. 
Thus doth all Nature pray without ceasing. Thus let me send 
up the incense of prayer, at morn, and at night, and always, 
so | may bring down the dew of divine favor on my spirit! 


V.—THE NEW WORD. 


It is written on the face of History, it whispers up from 
man’s inmost spirit, that the garment of Truth must change 
and be ever changing. The Word that hath been is not the 
Word that always shall be. As it groweth old, it groweth 


_unlovely ; and the Form must change, while the spirit re- 


maineth unchangeable. Hast thou never seen how a New 


Word, spoken from an earnest soul, glanceth like the first sun- 


beam from mountain-top to mountain-top, while the fields be- 
low look up smiling through the night-dew of tears, that the 
light shall soon reach even to them? Then, Truth seems to 
these dim, mist-covered, tearful night-watchers, to be new- 
born and indeed divine. Ah! had they not—these lowly 
meadows and valleys, when the last setting sun left them to 
weep and darken and grow cold—had they not (we may think) 
deemed that there should no more be day and a new sunshine ? 
And when the stars came out, did not cold mist-dreams of fear 
and unbelief steal from their bosoms, and hover hanging chost- 
like between them and the heavens? And when some sud- 
den wind blew these — apart, and the eternal orbs 
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shone out upon them, and the earnest questioning went up 
thither from below, ‘ ls Truth forever dead ’—did not the cold 
unmoving stars disdain to make answer /—but still shone on 
in their proud Sibylline light—while the fears and doubts, 
those still hanging mists came back ?—But lo! now, how the 
Morning opens her golden gate! Lo! how the sun steps from 
mountain to mountain, and the dark heaving ocean rolls in 
light! The scared mists begin to scatter. Ye meadows and 
valleys, that have watched and waited and doubted so long, 

e need not now ask of the silent stars, if the Light of Truth 
be quenched. Behold, from the mountain-tops it stealeth 
down even to you—and ye too shall sing for joy ! 

So comes the morn and sunrise of a New Word to the ‘ na- 
tions that have sat in darkness.’ Truth died but to rise again. 
They who even cursed the Evening Sun, that his beams were 
tiresome and their eyes longed for Night, shall greet in joy 
and tears the same Sun, when in the morning he clothes all 
things in Beauty. The lofty spirits among men have caught 
the first ray, but it stealeth down even to the lowliest, and 
seems new born and divine—as if the Sunrise were the first 


Creation of a World. Cc. P. C. 


HYMN. 


Thou, thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed spirits 


Which thou includest, as the Sea her Waves. 
| Wordsworth’s Excursion. 
I. | 


O am I one of those 
Who live with Thee, who may be one with Thee, 
Father of spirits—as the boundless Sea 
Gathers its rocking waves to their repose ? 
Il. 
O in my inmost breast 
Dost Thou behold like waters undefiled, 
Or stained with sin, while life sleeps on so mild, 
Like the calm billows in its moonlit rest ? 
IIT. 
Alas, I know, my Father, 
I am not asa Wave all calm and bright— 
Not yet am I of those, the sons of Light, 
Whom Thou includest—whom Thy voice doth gather. 
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IV. 
Darkling I roll, and tost ; 
With earthly fears, and griefs and errors dark ; 


| wander on without or guide or mark— 
O let me not so wander as the lost! 
V. 
The darkness turn to light, 
That I may but reflect the beams of heaven ;— 
And O when by the wild wind I am riven, - 
Calm me to peace, and guide my course aright. 


VI. 
Yet not too calm—too dead— 
Let me not sleep as doth the calmed Ocean ; 
When Life and Duty call for action—motion, 
Let not the sluggish well rest in its charmed bed. 


Vil. 
So may the obedient Wave 
- Be Thine—a part of Thee—be one with Thee, 
And ‘Thy unslumbering Voice, ‘Thou Parent-Sea 
Call through Thy child, himself and man to save! 
March 27th, 1838. 6... B.C. 


REASON AND REVELATION. 


The following is an extract from an ordination sermon by one of 
our young brethren, Rev. A. A. Livermore, of Keene, N. H. 
The whole discourse is clear, plain, fervent and manly. We be- 
lieve the views here presented must speak as truth to those who 
have entertained the vague prejudice against Unitarian Christi- 
anity, that it exalts Reason at the expense of the Bible: 


“Since, therefore, Reason capacitates man for Revelation, and harmonizes 
with it, we are not surprised, but prepared to find that Revelation itself enjoins 
with deep emphasis the exercise of Reason. Perpetually it appeals to the ra- 
tional principles in man. It invites and urges him to test the disclosures it makes 
by the light of his God-given spirit, ‘ the elder scripture.’ Unlike some of its 
inends, so far from denying Reason and frowning upon free investigation, it com- 
mands the vigorous action of the mind upon its truths as a duty. Its precepts 
are, to‘ Search the Scriptures ; not to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits 
whether they be of God ; to prove all things, and hold fast that which is : to 
understand the Scriptures ; to judge what is right ; to be men and not f.. in 
uuderstanding ; to be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketh 
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ou a reason of the hope that is in you, with meekness and fear.’ Indeed, what 
is the aim and sum of Revelation, but God reasoning with and Instructing his 
erring children, making known to them truths above and beyond what their un- 
aided minds could have reached ; setting before them motives loftier than this 
world could furnish, and leading their hopes and aspirations upward to a life of 
eternal bliss and glory. 

In the next place, it may be remarked, that facts substantiate what has now 
been said of the connection between Reason and Revelation, so far as the practice 
of all denominations of Christians extends. Not one exception can be found. 
All use reason, all appeal to it, all abide by it, or by what to them is Reason, 
Where is the sect that does not cxercise the understanding upon the doctrines of 
Christianity and the duties of life? Is it said that the Roman Catholic rests his 
faith on tradition and the infallibility of his Church?) Then tradition and the in- 
fallibility of his Church are his sufficient reasons for his faith. He keeps on good 
terms with his understanding. Is it asserted that the Mystic believes in emotions, 
feelings, divine promptings, which he can neither analyze nor understand? Then 
certain operations of his own mind are his ultimate grounds of faith, and to him 
entirely rational grounds. He has no quarrel with reason in his own soul, however 
mad he may seem to other men. Is it stated that some believe in doctrines which 
present a downright contradiction to Reason, as that there are three persons in 
the Godhead, and yet only one God? Still their faith is just as rational to them, 
as mine is to me, who believe that there is only one person in the Godhead. ‘Their 
faith is placed on that which has to them the greatest evidence of its being true, 
and is accordingly the most reasonable of them. Is it said that they place their 
faith not on Reason, but onthe Bible? In that case, the Bible is their Reason; 
at least, they have reasons for making the Bible their Reason. Thus all sects do, 
in fact, whatever may be said to the contrary, appeal to Reason, first or last, in 
one way or another. What are religious controversies, in which all sects have 
participated, but reasonings on this side and that, to develope the relative strength 
of each? What are the volumes of Evidences of Christianity, of which every 
denomination has contributed its useful portion, but a solemn appeal at the bar of 
Reason in vindication of thetruths of the Bible? What are Commentaries, but 
helps to make the Scriptures better understood, to take faith off of the ground of 
implicit trust, and plant it more on that of personal knowledge and conviction! 
What are Sunday Schools, sermons, lectures, tracts, periodicals, but means to 
make more intelligent, as well as more pious Christians? Is it not imost evident, 
from this review of the beliefs and operations of all Christian denominations, that 
they use Reason in religion as in other departments of life? ‘These interrogations 
are so plain that none but affirmative answers can be giventhem It will therefore 
be seen to be a mistake, or to be mere affectation, to say that Reason is not to be 
employed in matters of faith and practice, when in truth all use it habitually, and 
must use it more or less, or sink themselves to the level of the irrational brute. 
No man can, no man does, proceed one step in behalf, in interpretation, in conduct, 
without the guidance of Reason. 

Wherein then, it may occur to some minds, are Unitarians, or rational Christians, 
differing in respect to this point from other sects, which would perhaps deem the 
epithet rational to be a stigma! ‘They are said to be different ; it is rumored all 
over the country that they are a denomination by themselves ; Christendom looks 
upon them with suspicion. What is their dark offence? They reason, but so 
does the Roman Catholic. ‘They use their understanding in religion, but so does 
the Trinitarian. ‘They throw the light of biblical criticism upon the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that they may the more nearly arrive at the true sense of the inspired vol- 
ume, but so equally does the Episcopalian. What then is their crime ? Wherein 
is the point of difierence? Simply, so far as yet appears, the distinction consists 
in their arriving at different results by the exercise of Reason; not in their using 
Reasons, and other sects not using it. ‘Ihey lay stress upon the tenet which all 
actually employ. ‘They avow earnestly the principle which all adopt, if we may 


judge of their rules by their practice. 


But here a new element appears. It is charged upon them that they nake 
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Reason their goddess, that they exalt her above Revelation. If this were so, then 
they would indeed be an unique sect. But isitso! Let us see whether, in mat- 
ters of Faith and in the interpretation of the Scriptures, they do not take the same 
course which all take. 

First, in regard tu Faith. It may be laid down as an axiom, that belief always 
rests on evidence of some sort, and that where there is no evidence, it is quite 
impossible that there should be any belief ; the nature of faith precludes it. ‘The 
evidence may be small—tmay be unsatisfactory to the majurity of men; but evi- 
dence of some kind, of some degree, is indispensable. If a doctrine is positively 
irrational, it may be a call with here and there a mind to put forth more faith to 
embrace it, but with most it would prevent all faith whatever. But even in this 
extreme case, the reason that is wanting in one direction is supplied in another, 
else faith were still an impossilility. ‘Thus some Christians believe in doctrines 
which they acknowledge are irrational, because the creed, or Church. or Bible, as 
they suppose, upholds them ; and then the creed, or Church, or Bible, is their rea- 
son and evidence, though all other reason and evidence be against them. The 
Unitarian exercises his reason in settling the foundations of his faith; thus doing 
as all others do, and must do. But the question arises, does he not set Reason 
above Revelation? So it has been reported every where. No, never. He finds 
no occasion fur such a competition between the dictates of his mind and the doc- 
trines of the Scriptures. What Revelation teaches, he believes in, because it is 
perfectly rational, as well as because Revelation teaches it. Is it inquired, 
whether he would believe in a doctrine that was entirely irrational, provided the 
Scriptures contained it? His reply is, that he is not reduced to this alternative of 
crucifying Reason, or renouncing Revelation. The supposition is impossible. The 
Bible never does teach any thing but what is reasonable, and therefore nothing but 
what he can and does believe. It were a daring proposition to advance, that God 
has contradicted in one mode of his communication of truth, what he teaches us 
by another. It is just as absurd to ask, whether we would believe an irrational doc- 
trine because revelation taught it, as whether we would do a vicious act because 
Revelation enjoined it. ‘The cases are parallel, but neither is for a moment sup- 
posable. The Bible violates neither reason nor conscience ; it offers no irrational 
doctrine for us to believe,—it commands no vicious deed for us to do. 

To the view now presented of the necessity of intelligibleness in what we be- 
lieve, and of evidence as a basis for faith, it is objected, that we are surrounded by 
mysteries, understand little in reality, and believe in many things which we cannot 
explain. ‘Two things are confounded in such an objection, which ought to be 
carefully distinguished. I may believe in that which is above Reason, but that is 
quite different from believing in that which is against Reason. I may believe in 
mysteries, or, in the proper sense of that word, in many incomprehensible things,— 
things above men’s experience and knowledge. I believe, for example, in the ex- 
istence of God, which [ can neither comprehend nor explain. But observe, I be- 
lieve in the fact that He exists, which fact is supported by most abundant proof; I 
am not assured how he fills all wita his august presence, and I can only believe as 
faras I have evidence for my belief. So far as his existence is a fact, I believe in 
it; so far as it is amystery, I cannot believe in it, because have no grounds for 
belief. I believe in the revolutions of worlds around worlds, through all the 
houndless heavens above and below, but I cannot understand nor elucidate the 
nature and essence of those centripetal and centrifiigal forces that bind those stu- 
pendous masses in the exactest harmony as they fly on their swift courses. I be- 
lieve in the fact for which there is good evidence, rot in the mystery, the how, for 
which there is none. The secrets of attraction en gravitation cannot be classed 
amongst matters of faith, because there is no proof what those secrets are. The 
facts are all that can come within the bounds of credence. Nobody else, any 
more than the Unitarian, believes in irrational doctrines, that is, doctrines irrational 
to the believer. It cannot be done. The doctrines must move over from the 
ground of no reason to the ground of reason, before they can be believed. Evi- 
dence of many kinds there is, but evidence of some kind there must be, or belief 
isdead. ‘Ihe most absurd things in the world have been believed, not as they 
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were absurd, but as they had some basis of reason, however narrow or shallow. 
To speak of Faith without reason, would be to say that there were rivers without 
fountains, and effects without causes. In exercising his Reason in matters of 
Faith, the Unitarian-does no more than, nor differently from, all other Christian 
believers. 

Next, turn to the interpretation of the Scriptures: Unitarians are accused of 
aetting their reason up asa standard above the Bible. But they do no such thing. © 
They but do what alldo If they err, then all err, im using their minds to under- 
stand the word of God. The Bible is our standard. What it teaches respecting 
truth and duty, we receive, we believe in, with implicit love and trust. But the 
grand, dividing question, is, what does it teach? It is not the same thing, the 
same sense, to all. The Bible is nothing more nor less than the meaning of the 
Bible, and that meaning varies with every mind. It teaches one set of doctrines 
to the Baptist, another to the Quakers, another to the Methodist. ‘ Men labor,’ as 
Cecil acutely remarked, ‘ to make the Bible their Bible.’ In fact every sect has 
its own Bible, inasmuch as each has its ownsense of the book. The Scriptures, 
then, are the standard, but it is a different standard to different men. Religious 
controversy is the struggle which each denomination makes to render the Bible 
their Bible. Reformation in the Christian Church is but the constant bringing of 
man’s sense of sacred Writ nearer to its absolute sense, the one God gave it; the 
advancement of the imperfect human idea up to the glorious clear significance of 
the divine mind. 

Nor is this difficulty of arriving at the absolute truth of the sacred volume, 
escaped by the instrumentality of creeds. Forif not at first, which is generally 
the case, yet afterwards, the creed, like the Bible, conveys different senses to dit- 
ferent minds, and so what was designed for an explanation, soon needs itself to be 
explained. Hence arise ambiguities and discussions ; the sectarian banner be- 
comes itself the signal of war ; and old churches and assemblies fall to pieces to 
be re-organized into new ones. | 

Since, then, the Bible, through the directory of Faith and Practice, is one thing 
to one man and another to another, according to what each understands it to teach; — 
since there is variance of belief even touching fundamental points,—what is done 
by all, but to fall back on their own minds, enlightened by Revelation, as the last 
criterion. Each one claims and allows the supremacy of the Scriptures, but he 
must rely on his own mind to tell him what they teach. Probably no two persons, 
who have read the Bible understandingly, and reflected earnestly on religious sub- 
jects, think exactly alike. ‘The more men reflect, the more they differ, and the 
smaller their differences become, because they approximate continually nearer to 
absolute truth. Modern civilization and free thought multiply sects in profusion, 
but their influence is to make ‘ the crooked straight, and the rongh ways smooth,’ 
and to unite all upon the essentials of Christianity. ) 

From these reinarks, it will be clear to every candid mind, that in regard to the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, as well as in matters of Faith, Unitarians pro- 
ceed upon no novel and dangerous principle of using their reason, which 1s not 
equally adopted by others as their rule. Precisely like other denominations, they 
refer tothe Bible as their standard, and to their minds to inform them what that 
standard requires. ‘They would not only read, but understand the word with the 
faculties God has bestowed for that purpose. They hold that He intended his 
Revelation should be understood, as indeed with what propriety could it be called 
a Revelation, if it was not intelligible. Where were the value of Faith if it were 
placed at random '—where the merit of conduct, if action were indiscriminate ! 

In pursuance, then, of what has been intimated, it is proper to repeat, that 
Unitarians differ from other Christians, not in their using fiaheoa. or exalting it 
above Revelation, but in their coming to different conclusions by the exercise of 
that faculty. * This is the front and forehead of their offending.’ Reason teaches 
them to believe in the inspiration of the Scriptures; the miracles of Christ ; his 
unquestionable authority as the Son of God and Savior of men; in the reconcilia- 
tion, or atonement, of men to Ciod through him; in the influences of the Holy. 

Syurit, the immortality of the suul, and future retribution. ‘These they receive and 
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cherish, as their guide in life, their hope in death. These, and other subsidiary 
doctrmes, kindred to them, seem to be as clearly taught in the Scriptures as lan- 

uage allows. They cannot believe in the Trinity, in total depravity, in the popu- 
ar doctrines of the atonement and of election, because they do not find them in 
the Bible to believe. Revelation, as well as Reason, disowns them. But they 
would rather their ‘ right hand might forget her cunning,’ and their ‘tongue cleave 
to the roof of their mouth,’ than do any violence to the blessed charter of their 
privileges and their hopes. They would not for worlds be guilty of perverting one 
word that fell from the sinless lips of Jesus, or the inspired tongue of the A 
tles. ‘They use their own minds in determining what the book of heaven teaches, 
because they deeply reverence, not because they ‘lightly esteem’ that volume. 
But with Paul, they had rather speak five words with their understanding than ten 
thousand words in an unknown tongue.’ ‘They feel that Reason is fallible, there- 
fure they cannot trust another man’s, but must hearken to their own. Reason is 
fallible ; therefore they would use it with great care and activity, that it might be- 
come more and more trustworthy. Reason is fallible ; it may be dimmed by world- 
liness, or warped by prejudice, or stormed by passion ; therefore they cannot dog- 
matize, for they may be in the wrong, and others in the right. ‘They marvel how 
others can dogmatize, fur they may be in the wrong, and themselves in the right. 
They see no danger in the use of Reason, they see every danger from its neglect 
and abuse. 

Finally, they feel a solemn and awful responsibility, resting upon every individual 
soul, to decide for itself, according to its best light, what it shall believe and do. 
The interest here is personal, not social. Human authority is not admissible. 
Calvin cannot decide, Arminius cannot decide for me ; I must decide for myself. 
God has put it upon me, and I cannot, I dare not, shake off the responsibility. It 
will not do for the council of Nice, nor the synod of Dort, nor the assembly of 
Westminster, to step in between me and my master, and determine for me what 
he taught, and what [ must receive. Solemn interests | have at stake. A mighty 
business is upon my hands, which cannot be done by proxy, though popes and 
councils should tender their aid. The soul, in such high matters, must do its own 
work with God's assistance, not with man’s interference My own free mind is 
worth more to me in settling the grounds of my duty, and my destiny, than the 
wisdom of the whole world besides, backed by all its great names, and its vast au- 
thority. My conscience, my judgment, my reason—these living principles in my 
soul, set there by God, kindled'by his inspiration, fanned by his Spirit,—these hold 
me accountable to him with an adamantine strength. If through them I have ap- 
proved myself to him, my Almighty Father, what are the reproofs of friends, and 
the slanders of enemies, and the thunders of councils and assemblies ‘—the mere 
blast of an adverse wind, the peltings of the outward storm,—they cannot touch 
the quiet peace of the heart. But—fearful contrast '—if I have from the motives 
of temporal expediency, from the fear or the favor of man, wrested my conscience, 
done despite to the good spirit, and embraced a creed, or led a life, which is con- 
demned by that mind God gave me as a governor, wo is me, 1 am undone, the 
sweet approval of the heart is gone: ‘If onr heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our heart and knoweth all things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, 
then have we confidence toward God.’ 
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RELIGIOUS PERSECUTIONS. 


Religious zeal, when properly directed, is a virtue of the 
highest order. When influenced by humanity and a sincere 
desire to convert men from erroneous opinions, it has been 
productive of essential benefit to mankind ; but, when it de- 
generates into a spirit of persecution and employs fire and 
sword, and tortures and racks, as the means of conversion, 
instead of the arguments of reason, and the arts of persuasion, 
it becomes a curse that blights and destroys. Persecution 
never yet changed the heart of man; it may have produced 
outward conformity to certain opinions, but no actual change, 
by such means, has ever been effected. Jews, in the various 
persecutions to which this sect has been subjected, have ap.- 
peared in the outward garb of Christianity, but in their hearts 
they have deeply cherished the ancient faith of their fathers, 
and have mourned over the desolation of Israel, and in secret 
have poured forth their prayers for the restoration of the 
house of Jacob. In the first ages of the Church, when the 
Christians were persecuted with fiery zeal by the Roman em- 
perors, Christianity was smothered in the flames which sur- 
rounded its professors, but its spirit was not destroyed, and it 
broke forth again and again, until it eventually ascended the 
throne of the Cesars, and became the religion of the empire. 
Persecution in religious, as in other matters where the con- — 
science is concerned, is more apt to strengthen and confirm 
men’s opinions, than cause theirabandonment. Besides, re- — 
ligious persecution weakens the cord that binds man to man; 
it inflames the worst passions of his nature ; encourages his 
prejudices; renders him time serving and hypocritical, and in- 
troduces a spirit at enmity with every Christian principle and 

all social order. 

Among the professors of every system of religion there 
have been those whose zeal has outstripped their judgments, 
and caused an immense amount of human misery, without 
producing the least beneficial result. Among those who pro- 
fessed to be the followers of the lowly Nazarene, there have 
been unrelenting persecutors, the most unguided and furious 

_ zealots, whose garments died in blood, have pointed them out 
to every passer by. Forgetting the precepts of their great 
teacher, they have rioted in the blood of their fellow Chris- 
tians, who dissented in some articles from the creed they pro- 
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fessed. In their bosoms every kindly emotion, every generous 
feeling of humanity, have been extinguished, and they have 
cooly assisted at the exhibition of the most cruel tortures, and 
inhuman butcheries, vainly flattering themselves they were 
rendering God service, and advancing the cause of religion. 
Urged by an unholy frenzy, they have acted as if a God of 
mercy delighted in human suflering, and in the effusion of hu- 
man blood. 

In the historv of religious persecutions, that of the Albi- 
genses, in the thirteeth century, stands without a parallel in 
the unrelenting cruelty of the Crusaders, while, at the same 
time, greater courage and devotion than that of the unhappy 
victims of their blood-thirsty and fiery zeal was never exhibi- 
ted. It was literally a war of extermination ; in its prosecu- 
tion every feeling of compassion was obiiterated ; every social 
tie was «disregarded ; the furies were let loose to riot in slaugh- 
ter; houses were burned; lands laid waste; hoary age and 
innocent childhood, were alike the victims of cold blooded 
murder, by the sanguinary instruments of the sovereign pon- 
tiff who claimed to be God’s vicegerent upon earth. Even at 
this distant dav the blood chills in the veins as we read the 
recital of the horrid enormities of those who professed to be 
the followers of the Prince of Peace. Oh! Christianity! 
thou bright emanation from the throne of the Eternal, how 
were thy holy principles profaned and thy celestial beauty 
dimmed ! | 

The Albigenses are suppesed to have been originally of the 
sect of Paulicians, which took its rise in the East, as early as 
the sixth century. Like every other religious sect that dis- 
sented from what was then the orthodox faith, they were per- 
secuted by the Greek emperors, who had no idea of toleration 
in matters of religious faith. Small in numbers they suffered 
in silence, but cherished their peculiar doctrines ; persecution, 
although it suppressed, failed to eradicate the heresy, and they 
continued to increase in numbers. When Mahomedanism 
extended itself over the East, the Paulicians submitted to a 
power they could not withstand, but they were permitted to 
enjoy their faith undisturbed by the followers of the Koran. 
With the Moors great numbers passed into Spain, and from 
Spain they gradually extended themselves into Provence and 
other parts of France. They were more numerous, however, 
in the territories of the King of Arragon, and the Count of 
Thoulouse, and were afterwards known by the name of Albi- 
gois, or Albigenses, because they constituted a considerable 
portion of the population of the diocese of Albi. 
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At the period of their emigration into France, their relj- 
gious opinions had probably undergone some modifications of 
their original faith. By the counts of Thoulouse they were 
not only tolerated, but protected, on account of their simple 
manners, these harmless lives, their industrious habits, the 
simplicity of their mode of worship, and the moral tendency 
of their doctrines. Under the protection of the Counts of 
Thoulouse, their peaceful faith was taught,and their simple 
worship was offered to the most High, in the same cities and 
villages where were practised the pompous and imposing rites 
of the Catholic Church. Persecution had not yet reached 
them. They were generally addicted to the pursuits of com- 
merce and the arts, and they essentially contributed to the 
prosperity of Thoulouse, until bigotry and intolerance lighted 
the fire of persecution, and the sword of the Crusader was 
unsheathed for their extermination. 

The Albigenses rejected many of the leading doctrines of 
the Church of Rome, tor which they could find no warrant in 
the sacred Scriptures, by which alone they professed to be 
guided in their doctrines, and their religious forms and cere- 
monies; they did not admit in matters of faith, there scripts 
of Popes, or the decretals of councils. They denied the in- 
fallibility and the supremacy of the holy see, and derided the 
lofty pretensions of the Pope. They rejected as vain, frivolous 
and superstitious the sacraments of confirmation and confes- 
sion, and charged the Church of Rome with idolatry in the 
worship of images. They rejected the doctrines of purgatory, 
the efficacy of masses, and prayers for the dead, the real pres- 
ence of the body and blood of Christ, in the sacrament of 
the Lord’s supper, and did not hesitate to pronounce the Ro- 
man Church as essentially corrupt, and as having departed 
from the original purity and simplicity of the gospel. They 
reprobated tie vicious and licentious lives of the clergy which 
dishonored their profession, and threw a shade over the reli- 
gion they professed. In those davs of papal power, opinions 
which thus struck at the root of the hierarchy could not pass 
unnoticed ; they at length attracted the notice of the sovereign | 
pontiff. The thunders of the Vatican were hurled against 
these bold assailants of papal infallibility and clerical corruption, 
and at the close of the twelfth century commenced that furious 
and bloody persecution, which forms so dark a picture in the 
history of the Roman Catholic Church—a picture which nel 
ther time nor circumstances can ever blot out. This perse 
cution, however, forms but one of the many which have grown 
out of similar causes. 
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At this period the pontifical throne was filled by one of the 
ablest pontiffs who ever wore the triple crown. Innocent III. 
to high intellectual capacity united courage and firmness equal 
to any emergency, to which may be superadded the high ideas 
he entertained ofthe temporal as well as spiritual power 
which he regarded as belonging to the papal see. Esteeming 
himself as God's vicegerent, he regarded all power as cen- 
tering in himself, and he claimed that being the head of 
the Church, he was head of Christendom. His bold and as- 
piring genius carried out what the most daring and ambitious 
of his predecessors had only projected. He humbled the 
crowned heads of Europe, and to no small extent established 
his claim to universal dominion. While with one hand he 
wielded the spiritual power of the Church, with the other he 
stretched over the Christian world the sceptre of dominion. 
As soon as he was seated on the papal throne, he determined 
to exterminate the heresy of the Albizenses, who were enjoy- 
ing the protection of the Counts of Thoulouse, himself a son 
of the Church, but whose mind was free from the bigotry and 
intolerant spirit, which so generally prevailed. Innocent de- 
termined to make them renounce their errors, or wage against 
them a war of extermination. If he could not accomplish his 
design by argument, he resolved that, in the plentitude of his 
power, it should be effected by force, and by the violence of 
persecution root out every vestige of a pestilent heresy which 
threatened to shake the foundations of the papacy. 

In the year 1193 Innocent sent two legates to. Thoulouse to 
convert the Albigenses if they could, and if not, to accuse 
them of the foul crimes of heresy and disobedience to the 
mandates of the Church. The legates preached and discussed 
points of doctrine, but finding all these arguments of no avail, 
they threatened their heretical opponents with the spiritual 
thunders the Roman Church knew so well how to employ. 
Their threats were as ineffectual as their arguments; they 
could not break the noble spirit of the Albigenses, or cause 
them to renounce their cherished faith, which was more en- 
deared to them as they saw the storm gathering which was 
to burst upon their heads. The ‘crusade was published and 
the terrible war commenced which terminated so fatally to 
the unfortunate race, and which was accompanied by so many 
horrors. 

In the abbot of Citeaux and the sanguinary Simon de Mont- 
fort, the pope found fit instruments for his purpose. The 
former was a cruel and fanatical monk, the lattera brave and 
skilful soldier, but blood thirsty and perfidious—qualities, 
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which, no doubt, recommended him to the head of the Church 
for the execution of his schemes. To effect these purposes they 
did not regard the means they employed, and every act that 
perfidy could devise or villainy execute were resorted to. 
I'he history of this war in all its details; its blood-thirsty 
character, and its unmitigated horrors, is unparalleled in the 
most savage warfare. ‘I'he actors appear rather as fiends in 
human shape, than as men. Cold and senseless must be the 
heart, that can hear, unmoved, the recital of the horrid bar- 
barities inflicted upon a gallant and unoffending people, whose 
only crime was difference in religion. Humanity mourns over 
the depravity of our race, and Religion turns pale when she 
looks back upon the enormities committed in her name. 

After numerous massacres, when the crusaders entered 
Beziers, the population of the city took refuge in the Churches 
where they were inhumanly murdered without distinction of 
age or sex. Before the massacre commenced the crusading 
knights, who were eager for the slaughter, enquired of the 
abbot of Citeaux, how they should distinguish the Catholics 
from the heretics? The abbot replied, “ Kill them all; the 
Lord will know his own.” This answer of the monk is suffi- 
cient to show the temper of the times, and the spirit which 
animated the Crusaders. An indiscriminate slaughter com- 
menced, and not one of the multitude the city contained was 
left alive. “ When they had massacred the last living crea- 
ture,” says Sismondi, “the Crusaders set fire to the city, in 
every part at once, and reduced it to a vast funeral pile. Not 
a house remained standing; not one human being was left 
alive.” The whole number of victims was not less, according 
to some accounts, than 30,000, according to others 50,000. 
The worst times of Christian persecution under the pagan ~ 
Emperors of Rome, cannot compare for enormity to a scene 
like this, where Christians fell by the sword of Christians. 
Aud yet the author of this wide spread mischief felt no “ com- 
punctious visitings of conscience ;” the spirit of bigotry and 
fanaticism had seared his heart to pity, and blunted all the 
nobler feelings of humanity. Notwithstanding this extermi- 
nation of thousands, the persecution of this unfortunate peo- 
ple did not cease until A. D. 1213, when a treaty was con- 
cluded between Louis IX, King of France, and Raymond VII, 
count of Thoulouse, by which peace was restored. 

The crusade against the. Albigenses opened the way to the 
establishment of that bloody tribunal for the extirpation of 
heresy, known by the name of the Holy Inquisition. This 
tribunal was first permanently established A. D. 1233, during 
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the pontificate of Gregory 1X, and was successively introduced 
into Italy, Germany and Arragon. The persecution of here- 
tics then assumed a new form ; crusades were no longer pub- 
lished, but the punishment of heresy was not less attrocious 
in its attendant circumstances. This bloody tribunal, whose 
proceedings were carried on in secret, punished with fire and 
faggot whomsoever it chose, and thousands and tens of thou- 
sands perished at the stake for heresy or reputed errors ia 
doctrines, without knowing who were their accusers, or with- 
out the opportunity of confronting them. The holy office ex- 
ercised its power with unrelenting vigor upon the unfortunate 
children of Israel, particularly in Castile and Arragon where 
thousands were burned at the stake, and massacred under the 
most frivolous pretences; “ their houses were broken open, 
their most private sanctuaries violated, their costly collections 
and furniture scattered, and the wretched proprietors consigned 
to indiscriminate massacre without regard to age or sex.” 
The persecution of the Jews was even authorised by the other- 
wise mild Isabella, who, on the subject of the inquisition suf- 
fered her better judgment to be overruled by the arguments 
and councils of the ferocious and bloody minded Torquemada. 
Happily for mankind, the age of fiery and bloody persecu- 
tion fur opinions sake has passed away, and even in countries 
where the Roman Catholic religion prevails, men are now per- 
mitted to think and act for themselves in matters of religion, 
without the dread of the racks and tortures of the Inquisition. 
Had Christianity never been trammelled by the decrees of 
councils, and the corruptions of the Holy See, much of the 
bloodshed of religious wars and religious persecutions would 
have been avoided, and Christianity in its original purity and 
simplicity would have prevailed to a greater extent, and its 
blessings have been more widely diffused. Ww. T. 
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A SERMON ON THE ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, 
Sceremser 18, 1838. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 


JOB, XXXVII. 14. 


* Stand still and consider the wondrous works of God.” 


Almost every one is prone to neglect the contemplation and 

study of the works of God, whenever they become familiar to 
hin, or whenever any more immediate exciting cause comes 
in the way. Nature, though robed in glories and beauties 
without name and number, is so unobtrusive in her teachings, 
that she seldom forces our attention. The mind and the heart 
must be prepared to take in the fulness of meaning which her 
lessons bring, otherwise she passes by voiceless and viewless. 
How silent is all the majesty of earth and heaven? The flow- 
ers and the trees spring up—the outgoings of the morning and 
the evening rejoice,—the great world rolls on its axis and 
travels round the sun, with all its sister planets,—the moon 
walks the heavens in brightness, and the everlasting stars 
keep their glorious vigils in the highest heaven, but how quiet 
is all this stupendous ministry? The path of the Eternal 
echoes not to the march of his footsteps. That which is 
greatest is the most silent, the least obstrusive. Truly, 
‘There is no speech nor language—their voice is not heard. 
Yet, their line hath gone out throvgh all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world.” But because we are not 
orced to hear the voices which the Infinite One addresses to 
us through his works, they ought not the less to attract our 
attention and arrest our wonder. Nothing should cease to be 
to us wonderful, or sublime, because it is familiar. The rising 
of the sun should be as great a miracle to us, as the rising of a 
human being from the dead. Strictly considered, one is as 
great a miracle as the other. They both illustrate the char- 
acter and attributes of God, and his unceasing agency is in 
every phenomenon which takes place in the world. 

But there is evidently this tendency of the mind to over- 
look the beautiful, the wonderful, the great, when they have 
once become familiar things. And if there were not some- 
times variations in the monotony of the phenomena of nature, 
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it seems as if we should come in time to neglect and forget 
entirely such phenomena. Therefore from time to time do 
those phases of nature occur which being less familiar to us, 
become less neglected. The mind seizes upon such unusual 
appearances, and through them, as through a window, looks 
in upon broad realms of truth. Such a phenomenon appear- 
ing in the celestial world, have we been witnesses of a 
the past week. It is my design to pursue some of the usefu 
reflections which naturally arise out of this oecurrence—and 
endeavour to adapt and apply them to our spiritual good. 

1. In contemplating the celestial phenomenon to which I 
refer, we are first struck with the thought of the wonderful 
progress that Science has made, since the days when igno- 
rance and superstition held universal sway. With what more 
than prophetic certainty this meeting of the sun and the moon, 
was foretold. Not simply to the day, but to the hour, the 
minute, the very second when it was to take place, not only 
in one spot of the earth, but all over the continent, does the 
astronomer sit down and tell you,as if he saw it all before 
him. And behold, the multitudes go out on the appointed 
day and hour, never doubting, and the veil is drawn gradually 
over the glorious disc of that distant luminary and we know 
that a dark orb, dark in the Sun, and casting its long shadow 
down upon our earth, is passing there-—-and we wonder how 
such a sign in the heavens cou/d possibly have been foretold, 
and so long ago. And then we realize what miracles Science 
can do. ‘Nay, we remember that such miracles as this it 
wrought ages ago, and that new regions of the wonderful and 
the true—-new capacities, and means of enlarging the sphere 
of Mind, have since then been continually opening to view. 
We remember that even at the present day, as always, Sci- 
ence may be said to be in its infancy—that the mind will al- 
ways be discovering and inventing, and originating ; that the 
realm of Nature is infinite—* an ocean without bottom as 
‘Without shore,” and that we may penetrate and penetrate for- 
ever, and never find out all of the unknown Jaws of Nature, 
or the mysterious ordinances of God. Such reflections then 
will lead us to give thanks that so much of the great laws of 
Nature is known to us ;—that so much is thus done for the 
mental and bodily wants of mankind, that so much light is 
thrown upon the destiny of man, and the character and ways 
of God. But they should also lead us to humility in our in- 
vestigations; for all that we now know, is as a drop in the 


ocean, when compared with the vast unexplored realms of the 
unknown. 
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2. We give thanks therefore for our escape from the dominion 
of Ignorance. We should also give thanks for freedom from 
those times when Superstition reigned, and converted these 
remarkable phenomena of the heavens into dark omens and 
prophecies. Those signs in the heavens spoke a very dif- 
ferent language to the mind of the pagan and savage, from 
the language which we read in them. An. eclipse was 
to them the black scowl of an offended deity—a streaming 
meteor of night, the gleam of a dread spirit careering the 
heavens—a comet, the herald of war and pestilence and the 
wrath of God. To us, these things speak of order, harmony, 
peace, in all things; of the /ove of God and not of his ven. 
geance.—When Columbus was among the Indians, and in 
danger of seeing all supplies of provisions cut off from his 
people, by the hostility of the savages, he won their favour, 
and their belief that he was a prophet protected by the Gods, 
by foretelling a total eclipse of the moon. How different was 
this phenomenon in their minds, from the view which the 
great world-discoverer took of it. To them a token that their 
gods were angry with them, and were about to inflict upon 
them some tremendous visitation of wrath,—to him an em- 
blem of the goodness of the one true God, and of the universal 
harmony of nature. They, trembling with fear, gazed upon 
it from the deep black valley of Ignorance and Superstition ;— 
he, with devout thanksgiving, from the bright mountain-top 
of Science and Faith. : 

With thankful hearts and exalted minds should we stand 
forth and gaze upon these sublime manifestations of divine 

wer and goodness, To us they bring no emotion of terror, 
but shine in beautiful harmony with ali the rest of God’s won- 
drous works. Science becomes to us the certain Interpreter 
of all nature, and of the character of the great Invisible One 
whom all nature typifies. If ignorance is the mother of Su- 
perstition, Knowledge is the nurse of true Religion. And 
nothing can be better calculated to quicken the sluggish springs 
of religious love and faith, than to feel that those great won- 
ders in the heavens which were once looked upon as dark pro- 
phecies of approaching calamities, are now ever preaching to 
us the great text written all over the universe, ‘God is 
Love.” | | 

3. We haveglanced then at the contrast exhibited between the 
spirit of Ignorance and of Science, of Superstition and of 
true religious feeling. We may also consider the subject of | 
our reflections as seen in the contrast between the spirit 
Unbelief, and of Faith. | 
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There have been people and times among whom and which 
these remarkable and glorious phenomena of nature held no 
other place than as bare unmeaning occurrences, speaking no 
language, or if any, a language embodied in words like these; 
-—— Nature is uniform ;—the universe is a wonderful and per- 
fect machine—this machine manufactures so much every day 
for the physical wants of man—the rest for the gratification 
of his senses. If there be a God, he sits at the outside of this 
great machine, and sees it go, but we see not that he takes any 
part in it, himself. He presides over the laws of nature— 
he is not himself in them.” It is this cold heartless philosophy 
which leads directly to Atheism. For there might as well be 
no God at all, as a God who does not himself pervade the 
Universe, every where present, every where acting, never 
slumbering, never afar off, and without whom not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground. And if it is for our bodily wants, or 
the gratification of our senses, simply, that nature with her 
great and glorious ministry goes on, then why need there be 
a God of love ever near us, for the machine of nature with its 
uniform laws (as we call them) may turn out enough of the 
necessaries, luxuries and gratifications of life, and God may be 
still afar off upon his throne, unrevealed to us by any thing 
that we see. But this is not the philosophy of the Christian. 
To him God is a-Father; nearer than his own life, more es- 
sential than his own breath and hearts-blood, in him and 
around him and every where manifested in Love ;—love, 
deeper, tenderer than mortal mind can conceive, much less 
speak. To him Nature is no blind machine, subject to what 
we term general laws,—these laws are but the modes in which 
Gop works—it is He and He alone who is all in all—and 
therefore nature is ordained for higher ends than the supply 
of man’s physical wants, or the immediate gratification of his 
senses and imagination. For else, why need there have been 
such a profusion of the good and of the beautiful and of the 
wonderful in the world? Much less would have been suffi- 
cient for us. How much of the good and the useful seems to 
be utterly wasted. Air and water, light and heat, earth, 
fruits, flowers, music, the glories of the heavens and the earth 
and the waters under the earth—lavished abroad where per- 
haps man never breathed—or if in inhabited regions, un- 
marked, unvalued, forgotten,—and but the smallest conceivable 
part of them appropriated to his use and pleasure. Why is 
this?) Why need the earth teem with ore and jewels, with 
foliage and with fruits, never seen, or if seen, suffered to be 
forever neglected, aie lm need the vast prairies of 
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this Western Valley wave beautiful with the most gorgeous 
flowers of earth, unseen, or unnoticed? Why need the morn. 
ing landscape shew so fair and lovely? Why need the golden 
sunset glow forth such exquisite tints? Why need the solemn 
midnight look down on a sleeping world, with all her un- 
earthly star-fires? How much less lavish a display of all these 
things would have sufliced for the wants and senses of the 
poor perishing body? Ohno. It is the soud which is thus 
called upon. It is God who speaks to that soul, and teaches 
it to look to Him and to see Him in all things. All good was 
iven for a deeper good to be nourished in the soul. All 
auty as a soil for the beauty of holiness to grow and bloom 
upon. All wonder and knowledge, that the soul through it 
might buy a faith in God and the Invisible world, infinitely more 
precious than this first gift. Therefore Nature in her daily 
ministry to man is full of truth, wonder and beauty. Who 
can declare it all? It reaches from the rising. to the settin 
sun—from year to year—from century to century. Yes, an 
as if it were not enough that day unto day and night unto 
night was shewing forth the God of nature—there are special 
time—special exhibitions of his glory. If the sunrise and 
the sunset are not enough to lead our thoughts upward, here 
are seasons when this glorious orb is by sure prophecy eclipsed 
and darkened in midheaven. An unreflecting and unspiritual 
person wil] turn away from sights the most beautiful and grand 
in the realms of nature, simply because they are familiar to his 
eye ;—but here he is almost compelled to stop and look up- 
ward, in the deep spirit of thought and feeling. And if the — 
feelings of the occasion do not convince him, a thought con- 
cerning the purpose of these rare exhibitions of majesty, 
must, that such phenomena as this are not without meaning — 
or design. It is as strict a conclusion of reason, as almost 
any conclusion we can form, that they are designed—yes, de- 
signed by God to elevate our aspirations and thoughts, and to 
create in our souls a love of all that is truly great and beauti- 
ful, which shall expand and brighten within us forever. 
For, look around you a moment, and see, if there does not 
exist among men this strong need—and in all nature, this evi- 
dent adaptation to such a need—a need of this love for and 


faith in the wonderful, the beautiful, the true. You see a 
world toiling and turmoiling and fretting itself into querulous- 
ness, with petty cares and strivings and strugglin after 
things which do but perish in the using. You see the thou- 


sand little vortices of pleasure and vanity eddying om yon 
ich they 


- jing around you, and no end or aim proposed to w 
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tend. Ina word, you see mankind eternally occupied with 
self—living in themselves and for themselves—and knowing 
no other sources of pleasure or profit beyond the narrow 

limits of their little sphere of artificial wants and enjoyments. — 
To all higher contemplation—to all nobler thought and aspi- 
ration they are spiritually dead. The ringing of a piece of 
silver coin, is sweeter music to them, than the chiming of the 
heavenly spheres. The glare of lamps in the halls of fashion 
and revelry is far more beautiful than the loveliest moonlight, 
or the breathings of the Eternal in the Summer breeze——and 
a brief display of fire-works better contents them than the 
eternal stars of God. What would the soul of man be were 
it never roused from these narrow habits, these feverish world- 
dreams, and led to commune at times with Nature? Or, ad- 
mit, that nature is a friend and companion to you ;—that 
every where around and above you see the glancing wing of 
the spirit of beauty and grandeur. If you go no further than 
this, it is but like indulging a beautiful dream, which ends 
without any profit to you whatever. If vou rest in admira- 
tion of the outward emblem, without receiving into vour soul 
the spiritual significance of that emblem, of what advantage 
isit? You have but just spelt out the alphabet and deciphered 
a few detached words. The unknown language is all to be 
learnt—the whole mighty volume with all its vast and shining 
pages is to be opened and studied. What you see and hear 
in the infinite realms of nature, is but the letter, the typogra- 
phy—the spirit and meaning whereof lies hid in God, and 
the sublime truths which ‘ the angels desire to look into.’ But 
how unceasing, how parental, how touchingly patient in his 
daily teachings through nature, is our Father in heaven ;— 
while we, self-vexing, self-indulging, heedless, blind, deaf, ab- 
sorbed in ourselves and in the cares and vanities of life, are 
forever turning away from the lesson-book to which the great 
Parental finger is pointing us, and holding open to our eyes. 
Did we but take the right point of view, and feel and become 
persuaded in our minds, that all this unceasing display of 
gory. of beauty, of good, of wisdom, was indeed the great 
esson-book (although the easier lesson-book, that of trial and 
temptation being the harder one) out of which God is forever 
with patience and tender long-suffering, trying to instil into 
us some deep spiritual instruction, could we turn away so 
coldly from it, as we too often do? It would not be possible, 
were we fully awake. The kind, the tender, the glorious 
ministries of nature—always going on, never given up in des- 
pondency at our blindness and self-will—coming day after 
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day, night after night—when we sleep as well as when we 
wake, that even the one lonely watcher amid a thousand who 
sleep, mav not look out on the starry firmament in vain,—these 
tender ministries following after us with parental voice— 
coming to us unsought—delighting and surprising us, and 
quickening our deeper springs of feeling, when we were all ab- 
sorbed in self—such things should almost touch us to tears, 
rouse us to virtue—to spiritual-mindedness, to perfect faith in 
God. Then too, as when some kind parent turns over for his 
little child to some impressive and attractive picture, amid the 
monotony of mere words and letters, so does our Parent in 
heaven point us from time to time, to those instructive pic- 
tures in his great volume of Nature. Sucha picture has been 
just spread out to our gaze. And it almost seems as if a voice 
came wih it—‘ Look up, my children, and read the meaning 
thereof!’ As the striking of a clock calls us to note the lapse 
of time, which might otherwise escape us, do such signs 
in the heavens speak to us as the striking of the great Time- 
piece of Eternity. The sun is darkened above us, not by a 
cloud, not by any object within this earthly sphere, but by 
another great orb passing between us, and its all-luminous 
disc; an unusual light—half sunshine and half shadow falls 
upon us, and illuminates the sky with an almost unearthly 
tinge—and possibly a large star may faintly be seen in the 
firmament—but the shadow passes off, the dark orb leaves the 
_ bright one and passes on invisible, and many years must 
elapse, before to our view, they will cross each others paths 
again. But the vision, and the lesson it speaks are left on the 
mind; and if the untimely frivolities* of those who interrupt 
the solemnities of such a phenomenon, have not weakened the 
impression, it must sink into the heart of every one capable of 
a high thought or feeling. 

Let us, my friends, never neglect such seasons. They are 
among Gods lessons to man. They are designed for nothing 
else than to lead us to think of Him, rather than of ourselves 
and the world,—to direct our habits of mind into that spiritual 
channel in which they should run. Let us put the all-absorb- 
ing world a moment from our thoughts, and “stand still, and 
consider the wondrous works of God.” Let that high love 


* This allusion refers to a company of low masqueraders who chose to parade 
the streets of Cincinnati during the eclipse, followed by crowds and shouting. 
To say nothing of the ill taste of such an arrangement on the part of these young 
men, the utter deadness to, and almost mockery of the sublime solemnities of nature, 
which their choice of this hour of that day, evinces, seems enough to warrant the 
allusion I have here made. | : 
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for the beautiful, the wonderful, grow within you, till it st.all 
spiritualize your whole mind. The world, like an evil demon, 
may need casting out. A sense of the spiritually great and 
true and beautiful may need to be planted within you. Let 
the seeds fall. Let the green foliage put forth—let the fair 
flowers expand, let the wholesome fruit ripen. These occa- 
sions when Nature thus speaks to us may be small in them- 
selves—but they are small as the seed is small which produces 
the green waving forest tree. They may nourish within you 
that inward state of heart and mind which is life—which is 
heaven itself. Despise not the ministries of Nature. Treat 
them with a holy and an obedient reverence. So shall they 
lead you forever and forever upward into the counsels of God 
—into the sphere of angelic intelligences—into_ life, and light 
and glory. Let them stand out to your perception, far in 
front of all works of human art, let them be to you the hand- 
writing of the Eternal—that 


** God-written Bible 
Which all mankind may study and explore, 
Whule none can wrest, interpolate, or libel 
Its loving lore. 


Let the truths which this mighty volume preaches, come con- 
tinually to your hearts, till you can see God in all his works— 
till you can realize Him, as ever present, as pervading all 
things—as your Father and Friend—who careth for us his 
children far more than for all else —and who maketh ali things 
to come down and minister to our wants, our delights, our 
loftiest aspirations—till are raised above the world and united 


to Him. 
Cincinnati, Sept, 23d, 1838. 


SWEARING. 


When thou dost tell another’s jest, therein 
Omit the oaths, which true wit cannot need ; — 
Pick out of tales the mirth, but not the sin ; 
He pares his apple, that will cleanly feed. 
HERBERT. 


LYING. 


Dare to be true. Nothing can need a lie. 
A fault, which needs it most, grows two thereby. Is. 
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TRUTH ALWAYS TIMELY. 

It is instructive to conjecture how a higher spirit would be 
treated in society, if he should come to reside among us. He 
could not fail to meet with misconception from the many, and 

rhaps none would be found cordially to sympathise with 

im. It is easy to imagine the sagacious and practical ridi- 
culing him as visionary, smiling at his credulous confidence, 
and condemning his respect for men as enthusiastic. The 
cunning managers and shrewd worldlings could scarcely help 
despising the soft and easy temper, with which he would allow 
his generosity to be duped. How they would pity his igno. 
rance of human nature. But poor angel! harder names than 
“ visionary ” and “enthusiast” would be levelled at him. 
“ What radical is this,” one fancies some good conservative ex- 
claiming, “ what radical is this, who recognises no distinctions 
between persons, and confounds all ranks in his universal 
spirit of brotherhood? This kindness of his to all he meets is 
an artful scheme for gaining influence,—this tone of respect 
the flattering wile of a demagogue. “He is suspect!” The 
chances are that the innocent spirit would be driven out of 
the world by the very men he wished to serve. But suppose 
him tolerated and permitted to exist as an innocent dreamer 
or a dangerous disorganiser in disguise, and how silently yet 
_ resistlessly he would live down distrust. He meets with in- 
ratitude, but it does not dishearten him, with deceit, but it 
oes not weary out his faith. Judging others by himself, he 
oes gently on appealing through the spirit of his life to the 
tter nature yet striving to grow beneath the rubbish of our 
selfishness. Those who come under his influence find them- 
selves purer and stronger, they know not why. Though he 
frankly reproves their follies, yet he seems to feel for them a 
a much stronger than their self-love, and a hope far 
higher than their ambition. And gradually they learn, that 
this dreaming agrarian is above all remarkable for his pene- 
tration, justice and keen-sighted sagacity. They see a mean- 
ing now in his strange paradoxes and daring eccentricities. 
He has preached his gospel, and formed his public; and those 
who shunned the “ Suspect,” now flock round the Great Man. - 

This is no fiction. Each age, each community has its an- 

1. The earth sees always noble hearts repelled by the 
timidity of those, who cannot believe their disinterestedness. 
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To the great body of the wise and learned, truth is never 
timely. It is felt to be a personal affront and unkindness, that 
any one should take precedence of them on the steps of the 
temple of Science. He who utters a new thought is regarded 
as impolitic, to say the least—certainly as arrogant and pre- 
suming,—and very probably, as bad and dangerous. Some- 
times an original man is managed by flattery ; he is told that 
he is quite tn advance of his generation, that none can appre- 
ciate him, &c.; and then if his mouth is not stopped by this 
morsel, he is entreated not to disturb men’s convictions, not to 
rouse the bed-ridden cripple from the pillow where he dozes 
so comfortably. 

“ Not to disturb men’s convictions” how plausible it sounds. 
Images rise of pious old ladies with spectacles on nose 
trving to make out, from newspaper criticisins, the “ new doc- 
trine ;” or deaf old gentlemen catching half a sentence and 
raising looks of honor at the “heresy.” Crowds of gaping, 
wide mouthed simple ones appear in fancy, impatient, sorrow- 
ful, perplexed ; and the thought of his name being blown about 
and bruited abroad as a bug-bear, is appalling to one, who 
knows himself to be the friend of all. Must he merely “ for the 
satisfaction of his thought,” thus make so many foes; and still 
worse, give pain to so many good souls? Js it the time to 
‘speak the truth, is the doubt which rises. Can men bear it yet? 
Is it not common sense to take the world as it is; is it not 
_ modest to seem no wiser than our brethren; is it not prudent 

and proper to use fact in teaching ? 
There are some considerations, which favour the view that 
Truth is always timely, and that it is a duty as well as a pleas- 
ure to bring out from the fullness of the heart whatever good 
treasure is there. 

1. What means this being in advance of one’s generation ? 
He who enunciates new truth is called arrogant ; but surely he, 
who keeps back truth,because he thinks others incapable of com- 
prehending it, is more so. A modest man will be slow to su 
pose that his intellect is so free and his heart so strong, x 
quite to have outstripped his brother wayfarers. “ But” saysa 
stiff old friend of the past, “ it is the part of modesty to dis- 
trust itself, when it differs from the world.” True, most true. 
If every one should wake in the morning, and think that his 
dream was a vision, and go out into the street as a prophet, 
we should indeed have a most uncomfortable state of society. 
A man is to scrutinise most closely all strange suggestions, 
which present themselves at the door of his tent, as angels. 
But when the idea first indistinct grows vivid, and the thought 
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frequently repelled returns; when one by one experience and 
action, and enlarging powers decipher the hieroglyphics, til] 
the unknown cartoon is spelt into a name; when successively 
events and phenomena, though widely separated in appear. 
ance, are seen to be referable to a fundamental principle, and 
independent trains of reflection converge to one centre ; when 
previous difficulties are now solved, and anticipations are 
realized, and what was confused and chaotic springs into 
order and life; when a man feels that such results have in his 
own mind accompanied the discovery of a new truth, then is 
he nowise immodest in giving it utterance. He would be 
very foolish not to do so. For what reason has he for think- 
ing that truth has lifted her veil only to his favoured sight? 
A whole generation is filled with the smouldering conviction 
which finds vent in a few hearts. Facts prove this. We 
utter cautiously what has gradually become a cherished prin- 
ciple in our minds, and we find our hints responded to. The 
casual word dropped on a strangers ear opens to us a volume of 
experience in him, which seems the fac-simile of our own. 
Again and again, we meet these agreeable surprises, until we 
learn that nature has, as it were, stereotyped a whole edition 
of old truths with corrections, and that ours is only one of 
countless copies. Beautifuliy has it been said, the appearance 
of a new truth is like the “ morning spread upon the moun- 
tains ;” the highest peaks first blush in the welcome ray, but 
one by one the lower heights and hill tops glow, the vallies are 
filled with the golden stream, the plains are flooded, and each 
tree and spire of grass bathe in the light. When a man feels 
possessed by some grand truths, which seem to be unknown 
or unacknowledged round him, he may take it as a sign that 
the time is ripe; and that thousands of free and noble hearts, 
among the old who have exhausted the opinion already pre- 
valent and the young who sigh for some better food for their 
spirits, are all ready awake and asking “ Watchman what of 
the a, me lt is arrogant to withhold, not to utter what seems 
to us Truth.” | 

2. It is the part of wisdom and common sense, as it is the 
part of modesty, to believe that Truth is always timely. The 
fear is that we shall be misunderstood, that our principle will 
be but partially adopted, that therefore it will be wrongly ap- 
plied, and that the shrines of former associations will be over- 
turned without new altars being set up for men’s reverence. 
Now it is perfectly true, that they who speak from a living 
experience, and in the word which the heart suggests, rather 
than from remembrance of familiar creeds, will be misunder- 
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stood by many. Nature has wisely appointed that language 
should always be symbolic. He alone can interpret my ex- 
pression, whose experience has been similar. We learn from 
each other only that which we have half surmised in our- 
selves. Our clearest declarations of opinion are but hints and 
fragments. Such is the universal spiritual law. I cannot, if I 
would, force my conviction upon a mind unprepared to receive 
it. Itis like sowing seed on frozen and unbroken furrows. 
The man who utters what he knows to be truth, and which 
he yet sees is not a familiar one, may feel the security, that 
only such as have been led by the spirit of the time into trains 
of inquiry like his own, can comprehend him. But will not 
many minds be excited vainly; will not they, who have no 
chart for the journey, nor strength for the travel, desert old 
homes of feeling for this new land? It may be so. And the 
very enterprise may develope energies undreamt of and latent. 
But there is another and more complete answer. Doubt 
breeds more fatal evils than hopeful delusions. The miasms 
from dry and stagnant pools are more noxious than the damps 
of afreshet. There are at all times thousands who “make 
betieve ” faith, who profess and try to credit transmitted opin- 
ions ; and there is no estimating the ills of this hypocrisy to- 
ward oneself. These are just the minds who need the utter- 
ance of new truth. They whoare unprepared for Truth will 
be untouched by it, or perhaps may be roused by a hint to 
higher exertions; they who receive it but imperfectly, even if 
for a time unsettled, will be trained to greater vigour; while 
thousands of sceptics in heart will be cured of their moral 
paralysis. Truth does no harm, for the mists of prejudice 
sotten her rays. Insensibly she makes her way, and by an 
unseen and unfelt influence operates on unnumbered minds 
to fit them for her own reception. Dawn brightens into day 
without our eye being able to feel the increase of light; Truth 
blesses those who are watchful and waiting, and guides those 
who are stumbling, and wakens the sleepers, and hurts not 
the blind, while by her very presence she prepares in all hearts 
ahome. It is wise therefore to disclose our highest views. 

3. Not only is it modest and wise, to act on the faith that 
Truth is always timely, but it is an injury to ourself not to do 
so. It is as sound a rule for intellectual as for moral health, 
“let not thy right hand know what thy left hand doeth.” A 
man who treasures his thoughts as rare curiosities is in danger 
at once of exaggerating their importance and losing power of 
discrimination, and yet of not appreciating the worth of the 
truth he hoards. We never know justly our own thoughts till 
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we have opened them to others. Our floating notions take 
body and shape in the attempt to express them, and we learn 
for the first time their true likeness when we see them reflec. 
ted. Conjectures become convictions, and hopes grow into 
certainties in the confluence of minds. And again, how uni- 
versal is the experience, that errors and half truths and mis- 
conceptions vanish into nothing, the moment we attempt to 
convince another of their reality. We are ashamed of the 
delusion we cherish, when once we expose it to the light. 
Our luminous gem turns out to be but wood phosphorescent in 
decay. But not only does the utterance of thought thus re- 
veal to us the worth of the truth we had slighted, and the 
emptiness of the error we prized ; but the mind which is open 
and confiding keeps up the glow of progress. It is an unnatv- 
ral posture of thought ever to be looking over our shoulder 
on our own footsteps. A man who feels that he has made 
wonderful advances, loses the elastic vigour of hope for some- 
thing better. What are our small attainments? How in- 
finitely short do we all fall of adequate conceptions of truth? 
What we should desire is a sense of imperfection and of ig- 
norance. The open heartedness of a child to learn, to receive, 
to confide, to reverence, this is the disposition we should cher- 
ish, and the simple expression of what we feel to be but 
guesses and glimpses helps us to attain and to keep it. But 
again, and this is more important still than the considerations 
that sound convictions and vigorous advancement are aided 
by frankness, the habit of withholding the utterance of truth 
is a snare for sincerity. Talleyrand once said the great talent 
of a diplomatist is not deceit but reserve. His own example 
in the judgment of the world has proved how hard it is to ob- 
serve the limits which separate them. He, who allows his 
opinions to be misunderstood, has done something to dull the 
sensibility with which an honest heart feels the first contact of 
fraud. There is a way of shaping the dress of our thoughts 
to suit the taste of those around us, which is all but fatal to 
manly independence. And the good nature or politeness, 
that leads to apparent acquiescence in what we feel to be false, 
too often deserves the name of indolence. Between the boy- 
ish hotheadedness that blurts out its untempered crudities with 
vanity and the safe gravity that whispers its oracles with 
pride, there is a medium manner, which is frank without 10- 
trusiveness, and guarded without concealment. Sprig 
from a conscientious reverence for truth, it is characterised by 
acalm candour and soberness that presents the mirgling of 
personal feeling with pure convictions, and secures sympathy, 
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without raising excitement. It neither guards the goddess in 
hidden sanctuaries, nor offers its own image for worship. This 
union of scrupulous accuracy in stating our opinions, with 
ditlidence in our judgment, and sympathy for those who differ, 
js the atmosphere of thought through which light spreads 
most easily. It is an injury to ourselves then to be in any way 
disloyal to truth. 

4. It is modest and wise and well for our own health of spirit 
to believe Truth always timely; but there is a stronger mo- 
tive yet,and gratitude demands it. When we look in upon 
our own biography, how little do we find that we have done 
in developing our nature. Influences have been streaming 
in upon us from our earliest hour. The pure thoughts of 
patriarchs in wisdom, which the consent of all ages has 
raised to be stars in the firmament of thought, have guided 
our wanderings, ‘he very ground on which we build the 
homes of our good habits, has been reclaimed by the trials of 
unknown benefactors. Our whole social being is the result of 
the efforts and sacrifices of forgotten generations. We have 
been fed in spirit with the virtues, which the enterprise of 
long buried ancestors has planted, and we have breathed an 
atmosphere which their providence has purified from conta- 
gion and disease. Where is the truth which fills our minds? 
Ours? Man might as well claim property in the light which 
pervades the universe or the air which embraces all. “ Many 
aman of genius must have failed, that one particular man of 
genius may succeed,” has been justly said ; and so whole ages 
of thinkers, by their prophetic anticipations, dimly prefigure 
the truth, which comes in the fullness of time, to redeem us. 
Truth is the common property of the human race. It may 
not be buried with us or left in legacy to chosen heirs. Itisa 
wide domain which none may appropriate. A man is not free 
to consider only the probable influences of the declaration of 
truth on his immediate society. All future times demand it of 
him as their right. That truth will not be barren, it contains 
the germs of new species of fruit which in due season will 
gladden the garden when the old stock is run out. The hum- 
blest man, without exaggerating his own importance, may 
thus feel that his word and act are to exert an influence for ages. 
He may not withhold the prophecy put into his mouth. He 
must finish the work given to him to do. 

It is modest then and wise and well for ourselves and the duty 
of gratitude to consider Truth always timely. But now comes 
the question how shall it be spoken ? It is a great question and a 
difficult one. Whatshould be the Tactics of Truth? c. a. 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY.—A DREAM. 


“‘What day, what hour but knocks at human hearts.”— Young. 


I was sitting in my chamber last evening, with this line 
from the “ Night Thoughts” running in my mind, which 
formed a sort of commentary on things past, present, and to 
come. The old year had not long to live. In an hour anda 
half his days would be numbered. Of course, then, it was 
not far from bed-time—at least for one who wished to give 
the new year an early shake of the hand. And as | am rather 
fond (at least in theory) of seeing how pleasantly the morning 
blushes, it will be taken for granted that J] am also given to an 
early retiring for the night, and waste very little midnight 
oil. So it happened a gentle sleep overtook me in the midst 
of my musings, while I was infringing upon the ——— of 
my night hours. How strangely the words we had on our 
lips just before slumber, will transform themselves into living 
Shapes when we are fairly asleep, all know. You will think 
it nothing strange, therefore, that something of the sort hap- 
pened to me. I was no longer in a common, every-day 
chamber, but it seemed that the walls of my apartment had 
become like the encasements of the HUMAN HEART. | was 
the sole occupant ; and I was all spiritualized. For instead of 
flesh and blood, I was the Soul itself, harboured in her earthly 
lodging. At the same time it seemed that I was all Ear. 
To listen was the single idea which possessed me. | was in 
eager expectation of some visitors; and to neglect but a sin- 
gle call they made, methought was to be an unpardonable of- 
fence. For I] had a distinct impression that this was one of 
those times when ail company was to be freely admitted— 
just as on New Year’s day our friends in the city give a wel- 
come to every one who calls. But it was all dream-land, you 
must remember; and my visiters were to be no common 
guests, but of as singular character as the queer apartment I 
was lodged in. They were the Days and Hours of former 
years whom [| was waiting for at this time; and you may 
guess what a motley assemblage they would make. They 
were going their rounds, knocking at human hearts—and mine 
among the number; and, as I said, it was inexcusable not to 
let them in at such a particular holiday as this. To be sure 
thev make other visits in the course of the vear, but perhaps 
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none other so important. You will be wondering what | 
should have to say to such a host, of such various character. 
But you must know that ¢hey were to do the talking. They 
had a message to me; and if I chanced not to recognise some 
of their faces, my servant Memory stood ready at the door to 
introduce them. 

You will hardly suppose am going to tell you what they 
all said, and how I| received their visits—as, whether | smiled 
or frowned upon them. But | will barely give a sketch of 
the evening’s entertainment. 

First came the Hlours of Childhood. I heard their feet trip- 
ping lightly along the entry which led up to my door, and me- 
thought they paused just at the entrance. ‘Fhey seemed to 
be inquiring among themselves, “ Shall we be /et in if we 
knock? Will he not have grown too hardened? Perhaps by 
this time he has forgotten that we once belonged to him—were 
once his “ airy servitors” to do his many errands for him.” 
But presently I heard these objections silenced by some few 
among them who knew ine better. ‘They had been no 
strangers to my lodging. They were acquainted with every 
nook and corner. I[ had often entertained them before, and 
they could answer for it that the whole company would 
meet a hearty welcome.” So the knocker was lifted—a gen- 
tle rap was heard—and in came the whole troop, scarcely 
waiting for my answer to their knock. You will easily be- 
lieve my curiosity was raised to the highest pitch before they 
entered ; and you may fancy my gaze of wonder as they took 
their seats around me. Such a picture! Here were little 
tiny fellows who could scarcely lisp a word—much less mount 
into the chairs I had set for them. But yet they had as much 
to tell me as many a full-grown. Day which came after them. 
They had little tablets or pictures in their hands, on which 
they had carefully noted down all that had taken place at that 
early season, when moments swell into years. So that though 
they could not speak a plain word, they could point out to me 
many a line on those tablets, which had as grave a meaning 
to me, as much of the audible speech of their elders. In short 
[ beheld there the lineaments of my former Self. My baby 
features had been painted to the life. And each time I looked 
upon them, my gaze was somehow irresistibly attracted to the 
mirrors which lined my chamber-walls ; and cuiLp and MAN 
stood confronted with each other. What an unlikeness! 
Surely they were cheating me. But no—there was such an 
air of truthfulness on their faces, that I could not indulge such 
a misgiving. But did I lament the change, or rejoice in it? 
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Alas! sometimes | could scarcely see for tears. How I longed 
to retain some of my little visitors, and have them for constant 
inmates! I would have had them remould my features—re. 
store me something of their own wonder, trust, and simpli. 
city—and teach me the language of the immortals, which they 
had not yet forgotten. Butever, at such intimation from me, 
they would shake their heads. and remind me that thev were 
of the past——and that the utmost they, could do was to bid me 
copy whatever seemed excellent in those early portraits,— 
You must not imagine I had the same longing to secure all 
my youthful company. Some of them (will you believe it?) 
had faces far from interesting; so that I was nota little dis. 

sed to show them the door, only that they seemed to have an 
equal right with the rest. I was the most inclined to ques. 
tion the credentials which they brought me, because of certain 
other pictures I had in my possession, done by that busy artist, 
Fancy—who had many a time painted me a room full of 


sketches from childhood, but always cunningly left out the 


disagreeable parts. My youngest visitors, I found, were dis- 
posed to engross too much of my attention; so I turned ab- 
ruptly to those who could boast a tongue, and a few years’ ac- 
quaintance with earth. How they prattled !— Somewhat 
too wildly,” but mostly to the purpose. “ Don’t you remem- 
ber,” they said, “ those happy times when knowledge was a 
pleasure inexhaustible—when both tears and laughter gave 
the full heart relief—when school was a delight and the vaca- 
tions a still greater—especially those rambles in the country 
in vacation time, when for a week and (by great favour) a 
fortnight together, we were buried up in the woods—and how 
we often wished (for the romance of it) that we might some- 
times get lost and bewildered, but always some well-known 
path would lead our steps homeward—and how sweet it was 
at sunset to mount upon the hay just heaped into the cart that 


was returning to the barn with its full load—(never was king. 


so enthroned !) and then the island, a few rods back of the 
house, which sometimes was zo island (by reason that the 
streams went dry,) but oftener a rapid current barred access to 
it, save by wading or by crossing a rude bridge, which was as 
likely to prove treacherous to our feet (whereby the more 
merriment,) as to land us safely over.” But here suddenly 4 
loud knock at the door puta stop to their ceaseless prattle. It 
was a full grown Day that claimed admittance—and no less 4 
personage than our very New Years’ Day. The clock had 
struck twelve—anon the guns were firing—and my dream 
was gone. w. 
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MEMORY. 


Thou com’st with the winter twilight from afar 
With sighs— 

- Bringing thy s°d sweet light with the first star 

| In the skies. | 
Pleasure and pain that were, and have passed away,— 
Dreams of bright hours that never will come again, 
Of partings with heartache, and tears that fell like the rain— 
These—these, O Memory, come with this closing day. 


Through the veil of the Past, sadly and sweetly gleaming 
They shine, 

Flocking around me, in my lonely dreaming— 
All were mine! 

Why do they come to mock me? They have past— 

There has been absence—there have been changes since then ; 

I have lived out in the jostling throng of men— 

Yet—yet these sweet, these mournful memories last ! 


Sadden me not with the music ye are singing, 

Buried hours ! 
Or let all the gathering dreams ye are now bringing, 

Be of flowers. 

Yet all their sweetness is like that lone harp of the Wind, 
Saddest when sweetest—beneath the far wandering breeze ; 
Then, fittest it were that melodies such as these, 
In my wild broken verse a place should find. 
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DULL PREACHERS. 


Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy judge. 

If thou mislike him, thou conceiv’st him not. 

God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 

To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 
The worst speak something good. If all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience—Hersegrr. 
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EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


The practice of reading sermons from the pulpit prevails 
extensively in the Episcopal and Unitarian @hurches, Against 
this practice I propose to state a few objections, derived from 
principles in which all will agree, and from a life of observa- 
tion, in a profession whose business is conducted by extempore 
speaking. 

Accustomed from boyhood to listen to the best speakers in 
America, my first thought is surprise that the practice I allude. 
to should prevail, in a profession who should be all speakers, 
and in a country where every leading man is more or less an 
orator; a country whose very history is made up of events 
brought about by popular eloquence. 

The young lawyer, merchant, farmer, or mechanic knows 
that at any moment he may be called on to address his fellow 
citizens in public. In fact, there is scarcely ever a meeting of 
twenty persons to act on any subject, but four or five toler- 
able speakers are found among them. Popular addresses are 
the stimulus to popular action. To utter to his fellow men 
the thought of the moment, in the language of the moment, 
is every citizen’s duty, at least, it is every citizen’s privilege. 

The business of Government, the administration of the 
laws, and popular objects whether political or commercial, 
never want, therefore, able orators to carry them forward. 
The men who speak on these occasions, speak in the language 
of the moment, but their ideas, facts, and reasonings have 
been premeditated. They speak because they feel an interest 
in persuading men to a certain course. The consequence is 
that they speak to the point, with earnestness and concentra- 
tion. Within the range of their objects, they are. uncon- 
sciously, orators. They do not think of being criticized ; they 
only think whether they have impressed upon their hearers 
the truths and motives they wish them to possess. They do 
not afterwards ask themselves, have I acquitted myself with 
applause ; but have I convinced, and persuaded. Will the 
result be that they will act as I wish them to act? | 

What other object has Eloquence? For what other end 
was articulate speech given? If, then, the common worldly — 
purposes of men will enable himto speak with eloquence, what 
should be expected of a spirit raised above those common pur- 
poses intoa knowledge of man’s true interests, and whose life 
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should be one burning wish thatman should know and feel and 
act upon those true interests—a spirit whose mind communes 
with God as the kind Father of man, and whose heart embraces 
man as the erring child of God; who stands, in a word, upon 
a height of intellect and emotion that brings him within the 
range of some faint sympathy with the spirit of Jesus; vet 
who identifies himself with the passing concerns of man, and 
walks among their idols familiarly ? | 
What is his position? What are his motives to speak? 
Suppose his mind clear and his heart pure. Ile sees around 
him a world hurrying past their little hour of mercy, and per- 
ishing in their chains. Yet he knows that man was not made 
for this. He sees sparkles of pure gold amidst the dross. He 
sees thatevil has not entirely triumphed—at least, exclaims 
he in his heart, there is a struggle. He looks upon the wide 
scene of battle, and listens to catch some rallying call of vir- 
tue and religion. At every pause in the infernal slaughter-cry 
of the foul fiend, reveller upon the human soul—the poor vic- 
tim of his treachery, his swelling heart hears the angel tone of 
some better principle, pleading, though it may be faintly, a 
better hope. ‘To the ear of the good mun, opened by faith in 
God, and by a superior knowledge of the heart of man, Hope 
still whispers hope, Mercy still pleads for mercv; so that in 
the universal darkness and uproar of Sin which heaves like 
some mighty ocean over the whole world, engulphing the 
human race in a moral death, he may catch some glimpse of a 
mountain of refuge. Yes; amidst the chaos there isa Calvary 
pure and cloudless above the gloom, glorious in the smile of 
light forever beaming on it from the Throne of Heaven. From 
all the elements at work in the dark vale beneath, the heart 
of the faithful believes a divine Providence is educing good. 
Kiven now the mists break away in places, and the coke light 
of heaven looks down. The wiads of thought and of freedom 
are bursting from their caves, and penetrating the masses of 
unhealthy vapour with freshness; the moral night is far spent 
and the misty shapes of superstition, scepticism and false hap- 
piness which sat heavy on the heart, with power at once to 
pain and paralyse it, start and tremble, knowing that their 
hour is come. Will not good men hope? Will not spirit call 
_ to spirit through the darkness? There is a pause in the storm. 
The silver trumpet of the good angel is heard at the gate, 
Joy, joy for the approach of morning; for the rolling away of 
the darkness; for the coming of the day of goodness! the 
earth will smile as if new created, and the Sabbath of the soul 
will see the children of men at peace. ‘There is a Calvary in 
24 
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every heart, needing but the act of atonement to make it also 
the resting place of God. There is an altar there. God’s pa. 
ternal eye hath never left it. The hope of the just made per. 
fect hath not leftit. In some bitter hour of earthiy agony the 
worst criminal may be roused by a brother’s kind voice to the 
great hope of humanity, and may throw his burden upon that 
altar. ‘the moment he does so in sincerity, God will touch 
that altar with fire,and Heaven will resound with the anthems 
of joy. “There is joy in Heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, more than over ninety and nine just men who needed 
no repentance.” 
Who is the agent that moves in this mighty reformation? 
It is the good man, and more than many good men (if he 
knows his office) that good man who makes himself a minister 
of fearless faith and devoted life. Jt is his to gaze with tears 
of joy upon triumphs like these, and to fashion to himself a 
reatness how infinitely above the poor ambition of men! 
He sees all this. He watches the struggle. He almost trem- 
bles, at first, to enter the heaving ocean of moral battle. But 
he sees the good spirit borne down, and her legions fainting. 
He sees the spirit of evil strong and confident, aided by troops 
of bad passions, ignorant prejudices, and vices .in disguise of 
virtue, pride, avarice, ambition, Just, contention, with all their 
hosts, accustomed to attack and stratagem, endowed with im- 
mortality and swarming to the fight; while on the other side 
a smal! but brave phalanx of good men, arrayed in purity, 
some more and some less vulnerable by the shafts of tempta- 
tion. Assailed on every side, by force and stratagem, they 
look to Heaven for aid. While their faith is bright and un- 
doubting, they are safe to walk through legions of their foes. 
But the whispering subtleties of false good and false happiness, 
often approach too near, often leave a stain upon the purity 
of their robes. These are their vulnerable points. Many of 
them fall. In the noise and roar of battle they cry for help; 
they call for the prayers, the eloquence, the self-devotion of 
all good men. If that is denied them they fail and are trod- 
den down. They call upon every good man to plead for 
goodness—to encourage the fainting—to admonish the waver- 
ing—to rouse the indifferent, or they are lost. The gulf is open 
for its victims—the world of the lost is peopling. The voice of 
the shepherd is drowned by the howling of wolves. Woe to 
the good man if he Jooks on in silence. Woe to him if in 
tones of pity and of pleading eloquence he speak not his burst- 
ing heart! Do we hear him complain ‘I am no orator” Will 
he come to me with a written lecture, and read me a formal 
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discourse? Is this his vocation? Alas, how small a part of 
his duty is this! How necessary that he should feel it such! 
How full should be his heart,and how should it out-pour in 
action and in speech! There are feelings that will find vent 
in spontaneous language, and such should be his—if so, there 
were no fear that he would not be eloquent. Eloquence is 
too often regarded as something artificial and theatrical. It is 
only the natural language of the heart. A cultivated mind, 
and full heart, let the mouth speak, or rather let the whole 
man speak, and it will, it must be eloquence. I care not for 
the turn of periods, the grace of gesture, the mere intellectual, 
perhaps demi-physical gift of fluency; we know eloquent 
men who are not fluent—nay, some are slow of speech. We 
say let the man look upon his race and feel for his race; the 
dreadful struggle between evil and good will force him to 
speak. 

‘Shiny practical rules are laid down for Extempore preaching. 
To my mind they are of far less importance than that deep 
feeling for man which will breathe the spirit of power into 
words and actions. I may be stating that which the personal 
experience of others may contradict; but I cannot imagine 
how in an age and country like this and with the picture be- 
fore him which I have attempted to describe, a minister can 
fail to become unconsciously, an orator. And here I cannot 
help remarking that the word orator and E.xtempore preacher 
grate harshly upon my ear, when applied to such a spirit, en- 
gaged in such a cause. He seems to me rather “ a voice cry- 
ING IN THE WILDERNESS ”—an expression, in his whole life and 
speech, public and private, of the deep and burning love of his 
_ race,and of the high and pure and constant self-devotion of 
thought and feeling, which should characterize an apostle of 
this latter age. E. P. C. 


PROVIDENCE. 


_More servants wait on man 
Than he'll take notice of. In every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend him, 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 
Oh, mighty love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. HerBerr. 


Anticipation. 


ANTICIPATION. 


Prophetic, fleeting ‘Time—using an hour 

When I was unemployed—did thus instruct 

Me in futurity ; informing me, 

Some sixty years ahead, of Ellen’s life, | 

Even to the closing scene. There was my friend ! 

My aged friend. ‘Time and myself stood by. 

I, much amazed in witnessing the change, 

Straitway enquired (while her calm look was bent 

Upon my youth) “ where are those beaming eyes 

She used to have ?”—Time said, “ this came of tears, 
Outpoured for woes she could not heal.” Then I ; 

“ Where is that lily hand?” “ That too,” he said, 

“Was worn so thin with charitable use.” 

Her ruby, music lips I then recalled, 

And blooming cheek. “ Watching and prayer,” Time said, 
“ For the sick, have whitened these.”—Those willing feet, 
Errands of mercy had unnerved their step, | 

So ready once in the innocent, cheerful dance ! | 


“ What has she then,” I asked, “ to compensate 
For this decay and loss?” ‘Time answered, “ Much ; 


Faith, from the study of the Holy Word; 

Hope, from the promises of Jesus Christ ; 

Peace, the reward of just obedience.” 

And then he bade me look. I saw the eye, 

So meekly lifted up; and hands so weak, 

Devoutly clasped ; and faintly moving lips, 

Breathing the prayer of hope. “ Father,” she said, 

“ Meek and imperfect as I am, I trust 

Thy love, thy promises, thy grace and truth ; 

And I am ready to be gone. To thee 

I yield my parting soul.” Submissively 

She dropped her weary head, and fell asleep !— 
Turning to me, my Monitor rejoined— 

“ Young man! suppress thy grief, for she hath now 

Escaped the snares and labors of the world, 
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Suffering and sorrow, and my power—and hath 

But entered that immortal dwelling place, 

Where life, and happiness, and knowledge grow. 
Wouldst thou attain the same inheritance ’ 

Go thou and do the same.” Then hurried on. Ss. 


- - 


BELIEF IN UNBELIEF.—No. II. 


Thus ending our conversation, I left my friend, and took a 
seat apart from all, in the stern of the vessel, for | felt that I 
needed an hour of thought. His expressions of doubt had 
struck many chords of recollection; for there had been a 
weary period of perplexity too in my own moral history. 
lis words recalled the thoughts of hours which I had passed, 
in gazing into the illimitable heavens, in a vain attempt to 
grasp the idea of space; and | remembered well, how often 
| had been drowned, as it were, and swept away in the thought 
of ages upon ages, rolling on those floods, which seemed to 
have no fountain and no sea. ‘There had been long, long 
months, when the multiplicity, and crowd, and exquisite 
beauty, and perfect order of existences around me had per- 
fectly oppressed my soul. And though [ could not say that 
ever in heart | had given up my faith in a God—yet there had 
been a most painful interval, during which I had dropped en- 
tirely once and forever my childhood’s unthinking conceptions, 
and was lost in vague conjectures. I could not then have re- 
sponded to the Psalmist “ How precious art thy thoughts 
unto me, O God! how great is the sum of them.” For the 
“ thoughts” of such a being I was utterly unable to compre- 
hend or even apprehend. There was an awlul void of mys- 
terv,in which all being seemed floating. ‘“ I'he whence,” 
“the why,” “ the how ” of Life and force was a vast laby- 
rinth, where | could find no clue, no avenue of escape. In 
our conversation I had given to my friend, at the suggestion 
of the moment, what.seemed to me the true nucleus of faith, 
in asserting “the reality of Spirit.” But | now wanted to 
retrace the progress of my own mind, and see how the quag- 
mire and quicksand of my doubts had settled into the solid 
land of trust. How was it, that ] had been enabled once 
azain to name that holy name of God; how was it, that ado- 
ration and prayer and gratitude and devotedness had become 
olce more possible for me ¢ 
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‘In looking back, I found I had traversed many parched 
deserts of barren speculation with no profit and much hea- 
viness of heart. There was that unknown land of “ Matter 
and Spirit” which I had been long bewildered in. I had 
listened to the Chemist and the Anatomist and Metaphysi- 
cian, till my brain whirled, without solving the problem. 
And my day of redemption came, only when I confessed to | 
mvself my utter inability of knowing the essence of any thing. 
The moment that I had made up my mind to this involuntary 
ignorance, that moment I saw, that the distinction between 
matter and spirit, which I had so earnestly songht, was actu- 
ally of no great importance tome. All that I knew or could 
know of the essence of spirit was the fact of my existing as — 
a conscious intelligence ; all that I could know of the essence 
of matter was the fact, that there was something which was 
not me. This was enough. I was essentially something, and 
there was another something which was essentially not me. 
The fact of their mutual relation and the mode of that rela- 
tion no longer troubled me, because, whatever matter might 
be—-I was yet something,—and the laws of my nature did 
really, livingly act. And so quite content with the conviction 
of my existence as a spirit, | passed gladly on from this dry 
wilderness, and opened my heart and mind to the enjoyment 
and contemplation of the various realities, which existed 
around. And I found the beauty of these phenomena truly 
an Eden of fruit and flowers of refreshment, after my pil- 
grimage through sterile discussions. ; | 

About the same time, I had been delivered from my per- 
plexities concerning “‘ Space and Time ;” no wise by discover- — 
ing what they were in themselves, and out of my own mind, 
but quite otherwise, by learning that it did not concern me to 
discover this. Extension and duration were the attributes of 
existing realities. Here was J amidst these extended and en- 
during existences with a nature, which could not but conceive 
these ideas of Space and Time, so perfectly correspondent to 
realities around. Was itnotenough? Space and Time were 
ideas, within me, answering to actual existences without. 
Here was I, and here were they. And here again I had de- 
scended from the air-car of subtle abstractions, where I had 
been beating about among clouds, on to the sweet breast of 
old mother earth and found rest. , 

There was a much closer connection between my doubts 
about “ Matter and Spirit ” and “ Space and Time,” and my 
doubts about a deity, than might at first sight appear. For — 
in my mind, and I could not but suspect in my friend’s mind, 
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and in most sceptical minds, the chief difficulty was in at- 
tempting to conceive of the essential nature and the modes of 
being of a God, not in admitting the fact of his existence. 
But now I had discovered that I could know nothing what- 
soever about these ; that this essence and these modes of being 
lay wholly out of and beyond the range of my consciousness 
or my observation; that there were matters about which ] 
could not reason at all. This was a great step. ‘The fogs of 
my vain speculations seemed to lift a little. For I admitted 
at once that the existence of a deity was not a subject for 
knowledge but for faith. I might believe in such a being, 
without having the power of comprehending his nature. I 
might acknowledge the reality of this awful mystery, without 
desiring or attempting to explain it. I might listen now to 
the intimations of conscience, which prophesied of something 
holier than itself, to which I owed reverence; and to the in- 
stincts of the heart, which imaged something truly worthy of 
my highest affections; and to the necessities of thought, 
which looked through all movement and life to some will and 
wisdom, as their cause. 3 

Here for some time I halted. My childhooc’s Eden of un- 
conscious assent and hearty assurance was indeed lost forever, 
but [ was no longer in a barren waste of unbelief. A new 
spring with buds of hope seemed softening and warming the 
frosted land of my spirit, and I half unconsciously = up 
thinking upon the subject which had perplexed me. I seemed 
to feel instinctively that time’s medicinal virtues would bring 
health once more. I turned to the contemplation of the 
natural world. And gradually the beautiful processes of in- 
animate and the wondrous instincts of animated existence 
wrought their miraculous cure. I more and more identified 
power with will, order with intelligence, and came habitually 
to feel that all things out of me and my own spirit rested upon 
some infinite spirit. The sealed eye received its sight. Na- 
ture became God’s manifestation to me, his language, his hand- 
writing, his work of art, his robe of majesty, and I stood “ in 
the cleft of the rock,” and was “ covered with the hand of the 
Lord, while his glory passed by, though I saw not his face.” 
I had Jost all desire to form distinct conceptions of this awful 
power, for I felt that I was but deluding my mind in so doing. 
I became at once perplexed and lost when I attempted it. It 
_ Was enough to fee] and know the mystery of this fathomless 
Wisdom and jove, of a constant providence, which I could not 
but believe in. The observation of the order and beauty of 
the unceasing changes around, was at this period my worship. 
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I lived in a sense of security, supported and surrounded by an 
incomprehensible, unapproachable spirit. As regarded what 
might be called my intellectual faith in God, |] had never ad. 
vanced beyond this wondering sense of an all-vivifying, all. 
controlling presence. The deity came before my thought as 
some almighty energy of goodness and beauty, which | could 
not distinctly comprehend. I recognised the presence of the 
sun, not by gazing on his orb, which I felt would dazzle and 
blast me, but by rejoicing in the many tinted light, which he 
poured over creation. “Lo he goeth by me but I see him 
not; he passeth on also but I perceive him not.” 

But | did not rest, most happily, in this intellectual faith, 
which was necessarily so indistinct. Changes were gradually 
working in my character. I began to feel more and more the 
solemn sanction of the moral nature. That strange and in- 
explicable sentiment of obligation and duty—-that feeling of 
merit and demerit—that sweet peace in truth to conscience, 
and that inward warfare, when I voluntarily yielded to a 
lower principle and stifled a higher impulse—these moral 
emotions led me up to convictions of the Holy One, who was 
“ working within to will and do of his good pleasure.” [| be- 
gan to recognise the presence of a moral spirit within my 
spirit, to whom in weakness I might turn with an earnest 
longing for greater strength. - I learned to pray. That un- 
known mysterious presence which filled all nature, became 
now to my conscience a person. All unable as I had been to 

rasp in thought any distinct image of the deity, I found that 
in my conscience | could approach to one very vivid view of 
his character. He was, he could not but be in will, in pur- 
poses Holy. How full of meaning was that word “ Holy.” 
t seemed to me to embody the sterness of Right, and the 
beauty of goodness, and the peace past understanding. It 
was venerable, graceful, full of bliss. as 

But there came a higher season of vision still, when I had 
devoted myself to the exercise of the affections which con- 
science approved in social life. When I sought to communi- 
cate to another spirit any thought or principle which had 
given me strength and joy ; when I made any sacrifice for a 
being whom I pitied; or felt any disinterested sympathy for 
a being whom I could respect, then did that eloquent text 
“God is Love ” rise before me. I seemed then to be lifted to 
the idea of creation. God had formed a society of spirits. 
_ All perfect, and glorious, and happy in himself, he had multi- 
plied his own joy in calling into being myriads of spirits, 
whom he might love and bless and elevate in his own image. 
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The vagueness, the indefiniteness, the abstract mysteriousness, 
in which even the idea of a Holy person had been floating 
before my conscience, now took form and feature, if I might 
say so, in my heart. There were mutual relations between 
mvself and my God—there could be dove and mutual regard. 
This mysterious power, in’ whom I lived and had my being, 
was my Father. It was in the face of Jesus Christ, in his ail 
sacrificing love, that I had learned to see the real glory of the 
Godhead. And then had the world and man and human so- 
ciety and my own soul become to me truly sanctified with the 
presence of the Eternal One. As all these thoughts of my 
past experiences broke upon me in memory, like the bright- 
ning of a rising day, I longed to open to my friend this world 
of light, into which I had been born anew. c. @. 


FAITH AND OPINION. 


In reading the writings of the New Testament, a wish 
sometimes arises in the mind of the sincere enquirer after 
truth, that there had been a more complete Canon of the pro- 
ductions of the inspired Authors, and also that there had been 
greater explicitness with regard to the doctrines therein con- 
tained. It would seem as if there might in that case have 
been much less occasion afforded for the long and stubborn 
controversies that have disturbed the Christian Church, and a 
_ greater singleness of opinion upon the great points of our com- 
mon faith. Some biblical scholars have thought our present 
collection of the New. Testament writings incomplete without 
the addition of other writings not included in our received 
Canon, but which have been handed down to us from the 
Apostolic times as genuine productions of the companions of 
the Apostles of Christ—the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, 
forexample. But whether such writings can or cannot be 
proved to stand on the same ground with the those which are 
admitted into our Bible, and whether, if they were of equal 
authority with those thus received, anv more sure interpreter 
of Christian doctrines would be afforded us, the case as 
regards unanimity of faith among differing sects at-the pre- 
sent day, would remain very much as it is. Many obstacles, 
never perhaps to be entirely removed, to the satisfaction of 
every one, stand in the way to a complete and exact under- 
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standing of the New Testament Scriptures. The difficulties 
and peculiarities of the language in which they were written 
—the different objects of the writers—the allusions perfectly 
clear at that time, and to those persons for whom such wri- 
tings were especially intended, but remaining always matter 
of conjecture to us—the style of the ditlerent Authors, lea. 
ving frequently such large room for the critic and commenta- 
tor to fill out and explain—such are no slight difficulties to be 
overcome as they best may be, if we wish to understand what 
we read. They are dilliculties, not objections. They are 
what we might expect in any ancient writings except such as 
are wholly narratives of events not extraordinary, or treatises 
of themes not in themselves mysterious and unfamiliar. But 
they are difficulties which ought neither to repel the enquirer 
into Revelation, nor shake the foundations of a manly faith 
when once formed. They do not interfere at all with the 
Essentials of a Christian Faith, The doctrines which Christ 
and his Apostles preach to the world, speak at once to the 
deepest recesses of the soul’s inner convictions, and the echoes 
that reverberate from within are the obedient and simply nat- 
ural responses of the spirit to the voice of the highest Truth. 
It is these doctrines which no one of a pure heart and a true 
mind can deny, that form the essence and life of Christianity. 
They answer to the teachings of the inward spirit, as face 
answers to face in a glass, and are only gainsaid and carped 
at by those the mirror of whose souls is so dimmed or broken, 
that all higher truth is reflected upon that mirror in distorted 
shapes. ‘The obscurities which we meet with in the divine 
records are obscurities resulting either from that which is in- 
separable from the body in which divine truth is presented to 
us, Which is Language, and from the exterior clothing of this 
bedy, which is found in a language often imperfectly trans- 
lated into English—or else they are obscurities originating in 
ourselves, from the want of a higher development of heart and 
understanding than we are too apt to be contented with. In 
the former instance—while the atmosphere of our own souls 
is unclouded and pure, we shall ever see clearly the calm star- 
ry heaven of God’s Truth; and though the meteors of con- 
jecture and speculation, on secondary points, may stream 
across it, they wi!l not disturb us, as though the stars them- 
selves were falling, but to the eve of Knowledge will still be 
what they really are, insignificant, temporary, when referred 
to the everlasting orbs that remain fixed above them; but in 
the latter instance, where the difficulty is in ourselves, and the 
clouds from below obscure our inner vision, we seek in vain to 
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penetrate them,—the glory of the stars,—the true spirit and 
meaning of God’s Word, is hid from us. 

There are those who seem to imagine every sentence of the 
Scriptures to be of equal worth and authority; who cry out 
against too close an examination of the records, and who ever 
watch with suspicious eyes the gradual approaches of Philoso- 
phy towards Revelation. The union of these two they would 
seem to regard as the marriage of Darkness with Light, or 
Chaos with divine Order, But it is this very union which 
should form the dearest hope of every lover of truth and of 
God. From no other union can a firm and undying Faith be 
born into the world. It is only the coming together of these 
two immortal elements, like the two poles of the Voltaic bat- 
tery, that can send a perpetual living impulse into the heart 
of the Chrisuan world. Until it is seen by all, that the In- 
finite Wisdom can utter but ongz voice—speaking in the mate- 
rial universe, in the depths of the spiritual nature of man, and 
in His more authoritative Word through the Bible, and that 
these all utter that Voice as if they were one, there will al- 
ways be unbelief and imperfect, unsteady conviction. There 
must be a harmony to the mind between every manifestation 
of the Infinite Spirit, like the blending of all colours to the 
-eye, or of all tones to the ear. Where there is discord, there 
will be want of Faith. 

And the time must come, and is coming, when the Scrip- 
tures will be examined and sifted ; when all that therein is of 
minor and temporary importance will have the humbler place 
assigned it, which is originally occupied in the minds of the 
writers and those to whom they wrote—and Revelation will 
be seen, standing forth, smiling in all her beauty, commanding 
in all her dignity and authority. Then, the mere letter that 
killeth will no longer crush down the living and life-giving 
spirit of the Records. Christianity will no longer be seen 
struggling through mists, but illuminated with the transfigura- 
tion of the clear morning light. Her high doctrines will be 
loved as they are acknowledged. All sects will join hand in 
hand around the altar of Love, consecrated anew, and will 
begin to forget their little jealousies and differences of senti- 
ment about the unessentials, and live together as friends and 
disciples of the same Lord. Reason will come, and taking by 
the hand those who have been so long divided in theological 
opinion, will shew them, by the licht of her quenchless torch, 
how the mountains that seemed to keep them asunder, have 
become molehills as they approach them. They will see how 
little a matter it was that kindled so yreat a fire. They will 
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begin to live in the spirit of their common faith, and looki 
hand in hand to the primal stars of truth, believe them to be 
unchanging, even though the occasional. meteoric blaze of 
mere opinions may seem iat first to be like “stars shot madly 
from their spheres.” ‘ Christianity” says a deep and eloquent 
writer, “is the tree of life again planted in the world; and by 
its own vital power it has been, year alter vear, casting off the 
opinions of men, like the external bark which partakes not of 
its life.’* And it may be said that the fruits of this tree will 
one day drop ripe and nourishing, and men will gather them 
instead of the dry sapless bark, and will know them to be the 
bread of life, * which if a man eat, he shali live forever.’ 

Thus then will opinions, with regard to the less important 
parts of Scripture, vanish. Already has the change com- 
menced, and it is going on. The Bible will not then be less 
reverenced and loved, but more. The disguises which wrap 
up the Word, and reyel some and perplex the many, will fall 
away, and Divine Truth once again be lovely in her purity 
and strength. 

But another and greater result will be taking place. As 
the Bible comes to man, man will come to the Bible. They 
will meet each other half way and embrace. The long de- 
ferred, long hoped for reconciliation between Reason and Rev- 
elation will begin on both sides. As of brothers long parted, 
wandering strangers to each other in remote lands, but now 
brought together to be sundered no more, will the union be. 
And if we may give them form and language, we may fancy 
tlie first speaking thus, in tears—* Brother, I should need thy 
forgiveness, liad I not been forced to wander from thee, since 
the olden days of our childhood—those days of patriarchal 
simplicity, when we sat together under our own vine and fig- 
tree, with Moses and the Prophets, with Jesus and the Apos- 
tles, and none said, henceforth be parted !—when God bade us 
speak the same language—when our common Father in Hea- 
ven talked to the sous of men in the cedar-groves of Eden, 
and in the whispering shrubs of Olivet, and in the rising of the 
Sun and the going down of the Moon, with the same voice !— 
before the enticing words of man’s wisdom crept in, and per- 
verted the Truth, and we became estranged from each other !” 
—And Revelation will answer—* Ye, my brother, cruel hath 
been our separation. I was held back from thee—I thy elder 
brother—alter I was sent with Jesus to pour light and hope 
and consolation upon thy darkening spirit, I was soon taken 
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from thy side, and in my place a stranger spirit of earth was 

iven thee, and thou wast left to love him as thou could’st, 
and chidden whenever thou murmured’st at his stern, corrupt 
and dark teachings, and forced into a union thou did’st ever 
loathe—and men clothed him in my garments, and worship- 
ed the idol, for whom they robbed me, whilst /how wast 
down-trodden and fettered in a dungeon! And to the idol, 
thousands of human victims were sacrificed, while I their true 
divinity was banished, and hidden in the mists of sin and ig- 
norance! But now let us never more be separated—-let us go 
haad in hand through the earth, twin-spirits, to bless and be 
blessed !"—-This is imaginary language, but no fiction. Who 
shall predict the results of such a re-union, when Reason and 
the Scripture shall mingie their treasures, and pour each its 
divine light on the other? For not only is it destined that 
man should come to the Bible in its purity, its simplicity, its 
living spirit, but that the Bible should go to man, to educate, 
to develope, to elevate him far above his present condition. 
Thus it is that Revelation and Reason are ever striving to 
clear the way before the spiritual vision of man, and lift him 
up nearer and nearer to perfection. 

The remarks I have made cannot be better seconded than 
by the following passages from the delightful and profound 
little book of Reed, the Swedenborgian Philosopher, from 
which I quoted above. _ I have seldom read a more suggestive 
book than this. It is full of the loftiest and most original 
views of truth. 


“Tt is the sole object of the Bible to conjoin the soul to God ; 
and as this is effected it may be understood in what way the Holy 
Spirit operates interiorly to produceits development. It is not a 
mere metaphor, it is a plain and simple fact, that the Spirit of God 
is as necessary to the development of the mind, as the power of 
the natural sun to the growth of vegetables, and in the same way. 
But let us remember, that as in nature the heat and light may be 
converted into the most noxious poison; so the Spirit of God, in 
itself perfectly pure and holy, may be converted into passions the 
most Opposite to its nature. It is left to us to open our hearts to 
its influence, by obeying the commandments. ‘If ye love me, keep 
my commandments ; and I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another Comforter that he may abide with you forever.’ ‘ He 
that believeth in the Son hath everlasting life ;’ and he will become 
conscious of living and growing from God.” p. 59. 

“There is one law of criticism, the most important to the 
thorough study of any work, which seems not to have been 
brought sufficiently into view in the study of the Bible. It is that 
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“by which we should be led by a continued exercise of those 
powers which are most clearly demonstrated in an Author ; by con- 
tinued habits of thought and action; to approximate to that intel- 
lectual and moral condition, in which the work originated. If it 
were desired to make a child thoroughly acquainted with the work 
of a genuine poet, 1 would not put the poem and lexicon in his 
hand and bid him study and learn—I would rather make him famil- 
iar with whatever was calculated to call forth the power of poetry 
in himself, since it requires the exercise of the same powers to 
understand, that it does to produce. I would point him to that 
source from which the Author himself had caught his inspiration, 
and as I led him to the baptisimal fount of nature, 1 would conse. 
crate his powers to that Being from whom nature exists. I would 
cultivate a sense of the constant presence and agency of God, and 
direct him inward, to the presence-chamber of the Most High, that 
his mind might become imbued with His spirit. I would endea- 
vour by the whole course of his education to make him a living 
poem, that when he read the poetry of others, it might he efful- 
gent with the light of his own mind. The poet stands on the 
mountain with the face of nature before him, calm and placid. If 
we would enter into his views, we must go where he is. We 
must catch the direction of his eye, and yield ourselves up to the 
instructive guidance of his will,-that we may have a secret fore- 
taste of his meaning—that we may be conscious of the image in 
its first conception—that we may perceive its beginning and grad- 
ual growth, till at length it becomes distinctly depicted on the 
retina of the mind. Without this, we may take the dictionary in 
our hands and settle the definition of every word, and still know 
as little of the lofty conceptions of the Author, as the weary travel- 
ler who passes round to the farthest verge which is visible from | 
the mountain, knows of the scenery which is seen from its sum- 
mit. It has been truly said that Johnson was incapable of con- 
ceiving the beauties of Milton. Yet Johnson was himself a living 
dictionary of Milton’s language. The true poet, when his mind is 
full, fills his language to overflowing; and it is left to the reader 
to preserve what the words cannot contain. It is that part which 
cannot be defined ; that which is too delicate to endure the unre-: 
strained gaze ; that which shrinks instinctively from the approach 
of anything less chaste than itself, and though present, like the in- 
habitants of the other world, is unperceived by flesh and blood, 
which is worth all the rest. ‘This acknowledges no dwelling place 
but the mind. Stamp the living light on the extended face of na- 
ture, beyond the power of darkness at the setting of the Sun, and 
you may preserve such light as this, when the mind rises not to 
meet it in its coming. 

“If it were desired to make an individual acquainted with a work 
in one of the abstract sciences, this might be best effected by lead- 
ing him gradually to whatever conduced to the growth of those 
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powers on which a knowledge of these sciences depends, by culti- 
vating a principle of dependence on the Divine Being, a purity and 
chastity of the affections, which will produce a tranquil condition, 
of all things the most favorable to clear perceptions ; by leading 
him to an habitual observation of the relations of things, and to 
such continued exertion of the understanding, as calling into use 
its full powers without enducing fatigue, may impart the strength 
of the laborer, without the degradation of the slave ; in a word, 
by forming a penetrating, mathematical mind, rather than by com- 
municating mathematical information. ‘The whole character and 
complexion of the mind will be gradually changed ; till at length 
it will become, (chemically speaking) in its very nature, an active 
solvent of these subjects. ‘They fall to pieces as soon as they 
come in contact with it, and assume an arrangement agreeable to 
that of the mind itself, with all the precision of crystallization. 
They are then understood ; for the most perfect understanding of 
a subject, is simply a preception of harmony existing between the 
subject and the mind itself. Indeed the understanding which any 
individual possesses of a subject might be mathematically defined 
the subject proposed 


the actual character of his mind : 
and there is a constant struggle for the divisor and dividend to 
become the same by a change in the one or the other, that the 
result may be unity, and the understanding perfect. 

“There is an analogy (such as may exist between things human 
and things divine) between that discipline which is required in 
order to understand a production of taste or science, and that 
which is necessary to a clear perception of the truths of the Bible. 
As it is requisite to a full sense of the beauties of poetry, that the 
individual should be himself a poet, and to a thorough knowledge 
of a work of science that he should not merely have scientific in- 
_ formation, but a scientific mind ; so it is necessary to a knowledge 
of the Bible, that the mind should be formed in the image and like- 
ness of God. An understanding of the Word is the effect of a 
life according to its precepts. It requires, not the obedience of 
the rich man who went away sorrowful, but the obedience of him 
who holds every other possession whether it consists in the ac- 
quirements of the mind or in earthly property, in subjection to the 
Holy Spirit within him. ‘If ye will do the will of God, ye shall 
know of the doctrines,’ is a law of exegesis, before which false 
Sentiments melt away like frost before the rising sun. There is 
within the mind the goiden vein of duty, which, if followed aright, 
will lead to an increasing brightness, before which the = 
monuments of human criticism will present an appearance like that 
of the dark disk of this world, as the eye of the dying man opens 
on the scenes of the other.” p. 62. 


Such views appear to me not only beautiful but true. The 
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Understanding must be enlightened from the Heart—the 
Heart from the Word of God, while this again is illuminated 
to the thought by the light of a Life in conformity to its teach- 
ings. There is thus a whole circle of light ever revolving 
around the True Man, unbroken and unclouded—and the 
power which kindles it and moves it is the Spirit of God ;— 
and when the Bible shines unclouded upon man, man wil! turn 
and “see the light and whence it flows,” and will feel a joy 
and faith at his heart, which will not be disturbed by all the 
wavering speculations which may exist in his own and other 
minds, upon truths of minor importance. Cc. P. C 


THE RAINBOW. 


Child of the sunlight, 
Flower of the skies, 

Blooming in petals 

Of heavenly dyes. 


Thou’rt springing—thou’rt growing 
In thy garden of mist, | 
Where the sun hath so often 
The thunder-cloud kissed. 


Beautiful Flower, 
So broad and so round, 
North and South touching, 
Half under ground. 


Dark in the middle, 
But on thy border 
Seven bright colors 
Ranked in their order. 


The clouds are all weeping, 
But ere the sun sets, 

He flings them this Flower, 
To chase their regrets. 
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And soon shall their tear-drops. 
Be dry for the day, : 
For they'll take up the Flower, 

And bear it away. d 


Now thou art blooming, 
Flowg# of the skies ; 

Brighter are growing 
Thy heavenly dyes. 


In thy bower of thunder, 
Outspreading, alone— 

Thou reignest o’er cloudiand— 
The heavens are thy own. 


Queen of the meteors, 
Child of the shower, 

I hail thee—I’ll name thee 
Heaven’s Sun-flower ' 


Alas thou art fading, 
Thou’rt withering away ; 

Dark disk and bright petal, 
They droop with the day. 


The sun, in whose glory 
Thou wast born in thy sky, 
Hath gone in the West, 
And hath left thee to die. 


But hung in the rain-drops, 
I'll see thee again, 
When the sunset smiles out 


On the clouds and the rain ! CG. ©, 


IDLENESS. 


God gave thy soul brave wings ; put not those feathers 
Into a bed, to sleep out all ill weathers. HERBerr. 
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CHARACTER. 


WueEn we say of a bad man that “he has no character,” we 
mean that he is without reputation. But we might mean and 
ought to mean much more. The spirit, which has not jn- 
ward harmony and unity and truth to self, has really no char- 
acter. There is nothing characteristic in an evil mind. It js 
but the mirror of circumstances. Most men in this sense have 
no character. Simplicity, the true child of consistency and — 
completeness, is the rarest thing in life. The restraints, the 
reserves, the fickleness, the contradictions, of which we are 
conscious, and which we observe, are the natural expression of 
inward imperfections. Only the wise, the good have unity of 
character. Simplicity is the pure white light of justly har- 
monized dispositions. There is a oneness and a singleness, 
which is characteristic, only in him, who is true to rea-on, just 
to conscience, fair to affection. In our highest ideal of a man 
there is a central source of life which is at once light and 
warmth. It is the most pure reason and the fullest love, the 
deepest reflection and most spontaneous impulse. Who is 
there that has not some vision more or less bright of this union 
of various graces, where thought is fused by feeling and feeling 
is illuminated with thought, and the bright spring of consis- 
tent goodness swells forth in unnumbered acts of a loving wis- 
dean? Now to this perfection of the soul, where reason and 
conscience and affection sit enthroned in triple sovereignty, 
where temperate passions are the counsellors and evenly bal- 
anced faculties are the executive, and the law of goodness en- 
forces itself with joy, as the planets move in music—to this 
perfection of the spiritual being alone should the name Char- 


acter be given. Cc. @. 


Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not ; 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s and truth’s ; then if thou fall’.t— 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. SHaksPEare. 
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ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 


[It is not necessary for us to invite the particular attention of our 
readers to the series of articles of which the following is the 
commencement. ‘The subject is of that importance, particularly 
at the present time, that every well considered and fair minded 
consideration of it must needs possess interest. ‘The minds of 
many are unsettled on this subject. ‘They cannot believe in the 
Calvinistic and popular view of everlasting punishment, and 
they know not what they do believe. We have published sev- 
eral articles lately upon this matter, but the views here present- 
ed by our correspondent were not contained in them. Whether 
our readers shall feel disposed to assent to them or not, they 
must be pleased and instructed by their clear and forcible state- 
ments and reasonings. | 


ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION.—No. [. 


Ce n'est point innover dans la religion, que de s’eloigner. des opinions gui ont pre- 
valu, pour se rapprocher des anciennes. Beausopree. 


In the Messenger for May, and in some subsequent num- 
bers, there appeared articles on the doctrine of future retribu- 
tion. This doctrine, as the respected editor very justly ob- 
- serves, is well deserving of a thorough consideration; and as 
I] have examined it with all the care of which I am capable, I 
will here give the result of my inquiries, the more, as the 
views to which 1 have been thus led, are essentially different 
from any of those mentioned in the Messenger. It is true, 
that this last fact furnishes a good reason why I should be 
humble in these views, and why the reader should be cautious 
in adapting them: but on the other hand, truth is best elicited 
by the collision of opinions. Besides, I do not propose my 
views as articles of faith to be adopted without inquiry, but 
sinply as the opinions of a fellow-seeker after truth, to be 
tested by reason and revelation, and to be either received or 
rejected, as they may be found to be in consonance with, or 
In Opposition to that test. For the rest, 1 am fully aware, 
that the sentiments I am about to express, are too little in ac- 
cordance with generally received opinions, to be popular, and 
I therefore beg the reader to bear constantly in mind, that 
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they are the sentiments of an individual, not of a sect or party; 
and that, if they are deemed to be erroneous, neither the re- 
ligious society, of which I am a member, nor the Editor of the 
Messenger, are to be held accountable for them. 

In one of the articles in the Messenger, before referred 
to, the opinions which are held with respect to future retribu- 
tion, are divided into four classes. 

Ist. The theory of those who believe in the old orthodox 
doctrine of an eternity of penal sufferings. 

2d. The theory of the Universalists, who hold that all pun- 
ishment for sin will be inflicted in this life, and that immedi- 
ately after death, all mankind will be happy. 

3d. The theory of the Restorationists, who hold that all 
sin will be punished in a future state of existence, but that 
punishment will be corrective; and that this discipline will 
ultimately lead every one to repentance, and thus to happiness 
and to God. 

4th. The theory of those who hold that though mankind 
will be punished in a future state of being for the sins com- 
mitted here, yet that nothing is definitely taught in the Scrip- 
ture, as to the duration of future punishment, and its ulti- 


mate results. | 

To none of these four theories can my mind give its as- 
sent. 

The doctrine of the eternal sufferings of the impenitent, is 
irreconcileable with the universally acknowledged attributes 
of the Deity. It is irreconcilable with his goodness. It 
teaches, that our Heavenly Father will keep millions of hv- 
man creatures in being, during the countless ages of eternity, 
for the sole purpose of inflicting on them the most horrid tor- 
ments. And these sufferings are not intended to be corrective. 
They are not intended to recall the sinner from the error,of 
his ways, and to bring him back to virtue and to God. They 


are purely vindictive. They are merely inflicted for the pur- :° ~ 


pose of giving pain. A shudder comes over me when I thus 
analyze this doctrine. There exists not a human being who 
could bear to inflict on another, or even to witness, the tor- 
ments which, according to this system, await the sinner, and 
vet man, blinded by a false theology dares to attribute to his 
God cruelties from which he feels that he himself would recoil 
with horror. 

The doctrine of eternal sufferings is also irreconcilable 
with the Divine Justice. Justice, even the sternest justice, 
requires, that there be a due proportion between punishment 
and transgression ; byt according to this scheme there is none. — 
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Men may bewilder themselves as much as they please by 
talking of the infinite evil of sin, (and there is a sense in which 
sin is an infinite evil, though that is not the one in which this 
term is used in this connection:) but the transgressions of 
man, even his most wilful transgressions, could never deserve 
to be punished by everlasting torments. Between that which 
is finite, and that which is infinite, there is no scale of relation 
or comparison. 

The doctrine of the eternal misery of the impenitent, is 
also incompatible with the happiness of the just in a future 
state of being. There are few persons so blessed, as not to 
have had some near and dear relative or friend, who has suf- 
fered himself to be led astray by temptation,—who has be- 
come the slave of some evil habit or passion—and who has 
died in his sins. Now could the good ever enjoy happiness, if 
they knew, that those who were dear to them as their own 
existence, were suffering endlessly and hopelessly the most 
excruciating torments? Would not the thought of this de- 
stroy every moment of their felicity? To answer these 
questions, we have only to approach the death bed of some 
sufferer, and observe the friends that surround it. There we 
shall see human nature true to herself, and every selfish feel- 
ing absorbed in sympathy with the sufferings of another, and 
that, though those who thus sympathize, know, that those suf- 
fering are to be as it were but momentary, and that, either 
returning health, or death, will soon terminate them. It is 
true, that it has sometimes been taught, (and I have myself 
heard it stated from the pulpit,) that the happiness of the 
blessed will be enhanced by witnessing the sufferings of the 


damned ; but every feeling of the human heart revolts from 


such a doctrine, and tells us that itis not true. [T would char- 
itably believe, that those who preach it, have never considered 
to what it leads. The soul, which could thus desire felicity 


from witnessing the sufferings of others, must have first be- 


come dead to the spirit of Jesus, and have assimilated itself 
to the spirits of the infernal regions, 
Finally, the doctrine of eternal sufferings is incompatible 


~ with what the Scriptures teach us of God’s providence in his 


dealings with mankind. We are there taught, that all his 
dispensations, whether joyous or afflictive, are intended for 
our good, which is entirely incompatible with the doctrine un- 


der consideration. As to the texts which speak of [ell (a) (Ge- 


(a) For the information of the unlearned reader, [ would mention, that there are 
‘wo different words in the original Greek text, both of which have, in our English 
bibles, been translated hell. ey are Hades and Gehenna. The meaning of the 
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henna) and Hell-fire, and which are mainly relied on ins 

port of the doctrine of eternal sufferings, I believe that their 
meaning has been entirely misunderstood. I shall have oc. 
casion, in the sequel, to inquire into the true meaning of the 
term Gehenna, (Hell,) and shall merely observe here, that, 
with a few exceptions, fire, in the New Testament, is not the 
einblem of suffering, but of destruction. Thus we read: 
Matt. III, 10. “ Every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and cast into the fire.” Matt. III, 12. 
“But he will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire.” 
Matt. XIII, 30. “ Gather ye together first the tares. and bind 
them in bundles to burn them.” In these passages, and others 
of similar import, (all figurative of the ultimate fate of the 
wicked) the term fire is evidently emblematic of destruction; 
and so are the terms hell-fire, and everlasting fire, wherever 
they occur. Hence we read of being destroyed in hell, but 
never of the sufferings or torments of hell. 

To the doctrine, that, immediately after death, all mankind 
are to enter on a state of positive felicity, my mind cannot 

ive its assent. According to this doctrine, the good and the 
wicked ;—the virtuous and the vicious,—are all to participate 
in one common lot. The soul, which, during a series of years, 
had given itself up to every sinful indulgence and crime,— 
which has debased and brutalized itself by vice, until hardly 
a trace of its divine origin remains, is, by the simple act of 
being separated from the instruments through which it has 
hitherto acted,—by the mere death of the body—to be at once 
transformed into a thing of spotless purity and moral periec- 
tion, capable of moral happiness, and the heir of everlasting 
felicity! It appears to me only to be necessary to state this 
doctrine in this light, to shew, that it is not—cannot be true. 
Surely, if the human soul, at death, preserves its identity, and 
a consciousness of the past, it cannot thus at once change all 
its former inclinations and affections, and its entire character. 
But the importance of the subject requires, that we .should 
examine it somewhat more in detail. 

The belief of the Ultra-Universalists differs from that of | 
every other Christian sect in this, that, according to it, there 
is no connexion between this life, and that which is to come. 
Now this appears to be at variance with all our ideas respect- 
ing God’s dispensations towards man, and the object of our 


former is the grave, or the place which departed spirits were supposed to occupy 
previous to the day of ultimate retribution. The latter is emblematic or expres- 
sive of the doom which aweits the finally impenitent. 
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present state of existence. Reason and revelation both unite 
in teaching, that the main object of the present life is to edu- 
cate man das future one. He is endowed with capacities 
and powers for intellectual and moral improvement, which ap- 

ar to be illimitable. The situation in which he is placed, 
and the dispensations of Providence towards him, are all cal- 
culated to call these powers into action, to develop them, and 
to carry them constantly onwards. In the progress of man 
through life, the past, the present and the future, are linked 
tovether in the most .indissoluble union. The manner in 
which he spends his youth affects his conduct and usefulness 
during the more activo years of manhood, and his conduct 
in manhood decides his happiness in after life. All in life 
is education and training for a subsequent period; and vet, 
accurding to the theory now under consideration, the mo- 
ment man reaches the first stage of his existence, all the fruits 
of this education and training are to be lost at once. so as not 
even to leave a trace behind. Surely this cannot be so. 

The doctrine of universal salvation, appears to me also to be 
incompatible with the idea of a righteous retribution. It is 
true, those who hold it say, that every transgression is to meet 
with its adequate punishment in this life; but our experience 
shews, i' | mistake not, the fallacy of this assertion. 

In the first place, men frequently die or perish, while in the 
act of committing a crime; and in such cases, we cannot con- 
ceive, how such transgressions receive their adequate punish- 
ment in this life. 

In the second place, although there be some transgressions 
of the physical laws of our nature, such as excesses in eating, 
drinking, &c., which are followed by consequent sufferings, yet 
all our moral transgressions are not connected with transgres- 
sions of the physical laws of our being, and do not therefore 
expose us to physical pain. 

In the third place, prosperity and adversity cannot always be 
considered as divine retributions. Where the former is the 
result of industry and probity ; or where the latter is the con- 
sequence of sloth and misconduct, we may consider them as 
retributive, as well as disciplinary. But they frequently 
come, where we can trace no connexion between them, and 
the conduct of the person to whom they are sent. They 
happen alike to the good man and to the bad; and in those 
cases, we can only regard them as dispensations of Providence, 
sent, not as rewards or punishments, but as intended to lead 
on to greater perfection. 

It is clear therefore, that, if all sins are to be adequately 
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punished in this life, it must be through the agenev of eos. 
science. Buta moment’s consideration will convince us, that 
the operations of conscience are not adequate to this task, but — 
that, on the contrary, its sanctions are generally in an inverse — 
ratio to the degree of demerit. While the sinner is vet young 
in transgressions, and his conscience tender and sensitive, eve. 
ry wilful departure from the path of rectitude gives him pain; 
but as he becomes hardened in iniquity, his conscience gradu- 
ally becomes callous, so that he can commit even the grossest 
crimes with little or no remorse. Hence, while the sinner in 
the beginning of his vicious course, and when he has as yet 
but just entered on the path of transgression, suffers severely, 
the hardened transgressor scarcely suffers any thing. Surely 
this cannot be ultimate retribution. ve 
If the doctrine of universal salvation be thus irreconcilable 
with reason, it appears to me to be equally so with the plain 
teachings of the Scriptures. We read there of those who are 
saved, and of those who are lost, and these are spoken of as two 
distinct classes; whereas, according to the doctrine under con- 
sideration, there is no such class as the latter. We are ex- 
ressly told, Heb. 1X, 27, that after death comes the judgment. 
Tents tells the Jews, John V, 29, “For the hour is coming, in — 
the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth; they that have done good unto the resurrec- 
tion of life; and they that have done evil, unto the resurrec- 
tion of damnation.” And, Rev. XX, 12, 13, we read: “ I saw 
the dead, small and great, stand before God; and the book 
was opened, which is the book of life, and the dead were 
judged out of those things which were written in the books, 
according to their works. And the sea gave up the dead 
which were in it, and death and hell (4) delivered up the dead 
which were in them; and they were judged every man ac- 
cording to their works.” ; 
In these passages (and we meet with numerous others of 
the same import) we are clearly taught two things; namely: 
that the period of ultimate retribution is to be after death, and 
not before ; and that the ultimate fate of every man is to be 
decided by his conduct in this life. Now these doctrines ap- 
ows to me to be totally irreconcilable with the tenets of the 
niversalists, as before stated. I suspect, that Universalists, 
because they see no evidence in the Scripture that the ulti- 
mately impenitent will suffer in a subsequent state of exis- 
tence, have thence concluded, that there will be no retribution 


(b) Hades, the grave, or the place of departed spirits. 
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whatsoever for sin after death. But this inference appears to 
‘me to be inconclusive, and not justified by the premises. 

The doctrine of the udtimate restoration of all mankind is 
one which recommends itself to our better feelings, and all 
must wish it to be true. But I am afraid that we have no 
sufficient evidence on which to found it. Let us examine 
this evidence. The doctrine is no where express/y stated in 
the Scriptures. It is avowedly one of inferences. Let us then 
examine in how far these are well founded. It is assumed as 
a fact, that the transgressions in this life will be punished by 
sufferings in the next; and as it is evidently incompatible 
with the goodness of the Deity, that he should inflict vindic- 
tive punishment on any of his children, it is inferred, that all 
will gradually be reclaimed by what thev suffer, and be thus 
restored to happiness. On this reasoning | would remark, 
that I doubt the correctness of the fact which is thus assumed, 
and that the inference drawn from it not justified by our ex- 
perience. Mere suffering, whether physical or mental, pos- 
sesses evidently no moral power. The Scriptures teach us, it 
is true, that every afflictive dispensation which befalls us here, 
is intended for our correction and improvement; but yet we 
see, that perhaps the smaller number are made wiser by the 
things which thev suffer. What reason have we then for in- 
ferring, that the same discipline, which now is avowedly inefli- 
cient, will hereafter prove efficient, with the very persons on 
which itnow makes no salutary impression ? 

The universal restoration of mankind is also inferred from 
the progressive powers of man. Man, it is said, is endowed 
with the power of indefinite progression in knowledge and 
virtue. These powers are only partially, and to a small ex- 
tent. developed in this life, and they are therefore evidence of 
a subsequent state of existence, in which they are to receive 
their perfect development. In this instance, the fact on 
which the inference is founded is undisputed; and I admit 
that the existence of tiese progressive powers is evidence of 
a lite to come. But I doubt, whether we can Jovically infer 
from the general existence of these capacities, that they must 
necessarily, in every instance, receive all the development of 
which they are succeptible. It appears to me, that such an 
inference is not in accordance with what we see of the Di- 
vine agency in other matters. 

_ Thus, for instance, if, in our western woods, 1 few trees 

are felled, hundreds of young trees immediately spring up to 

replace them. Now in this case, every one of these young 

trees possesses the capacity of becoming a large full grown 
27 | 
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tree; and yet it is evidently not God’s intention that it should 
become so. ‘The very proximity to each other in which they 
are placed at first, renders this impossible. Most of these 
young trees must perish early, and yet their existence js not 
useless. It tends to give to the trees that survive, an upward 
tendency, and a degree of development, which they could not 
otherwise have attained to. We see thus, that it is nota 
principle of the Divine government, that, in every case, every 
power and capacity shall receive the highest possible degree 
of development of which it is capable. 

But perhaps it will be objected, that this illustration is taken 
from physical objects. Let us then turn to the human mind. 
There we shall see many powers and capacities as to subjects 
pertaining to this life, which yet but seldom receive their full 
development, and in most instances, remain in a great meas- 
ure dormant. This too shews us, that it is not a rule of God’s 
Government, that every capacity he gives, should, in every 
case, receive its utmost development. 

But let us proceed to see what the Scriptures teach on this 
subject. We there find the same terms of eternal and ever- 
lasting, used to denote the duration of the doom of the 
wicked, which are used to express the continued existence of 
the righteous; and hence, any attempt to give to those terms 
a meaning other than the literal one, appears to me to be cal- 
culated to shake our confidence in the doctrine of eternal life. 

But it is said, that we read Tim. IJ, 4, and in other places, 
that God “ will have all men to be saved ;” and it is contended 
that what God wills must necessarily come to pass. In this 
reasoning, the error lies in considering the phrase, God wills 
as expressive of a Divine decree, whereas it merely expresses 
a Divine purpose. Thus it is God’s will that all men should 
lead righteous and sober lives, and that they should love one 
another. They are expressly commanded to do so. They 
are surrounded with motives to live thus. It is the very pur- 
pose for which the Deity has placed them here below, and yet 
we see how few adhere to the rule of life which God has thus 
prescribed to them. 

As to the Jast theory, namely, that the Scriptures teach us 
nothing explicitly as to the ultimate fate of the wicked, 
that appears to me to be equally unfounded. It would cer- 
tainly be surprising, that, in a revelation given on purpose, to 
bring life and immortality to light, and to teach us the way 


attaining to these, we should not be told, what will be our fate 


in case we neglect to avai! ourselves of the proffered salva- 
tion. Tome the New Testament appears to be perfectly ex- 
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plicit on this subject. I shall, in the sequel, adduce abundant 
testimony in regard to it, drawn from every writer, and from 
almost every book of our sacred records, and yet, I intend to 
confine myself almost exclusively to the direct evidence. If 
to other inquirers the Scripture has appeared to be less ex- 
plicit, I suspect the cause to have been, that they brought to 
the examination, certain unscriptural theories of their own ; 
and that the inquiry unintentionally was, less what the Scrip- 
tures teach, than in how far the Scriptures give support to 
such preconceived theories. 

Having thus stated the reasons why I cannot embrace 
either of the theories ;nentioned in the Messenger, | shall, in 
the next number, give what I believe to be the Scripture doc- 
trine in regard to future retribution.  * 


LITERBABY NOTICES, 


Bb. O. Peers, on American Education —This is a book which we 
barely notice now, in order to recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. ‘hose who know Mr.Peers, will read it of course, with- 
out recommendation, if they are interested in the subsect. ‘They 
will know that he is better qualified than almost any other man in 
the country to treat it, having made it for years his chief subject of 
thought and investigation. We are informed that a large edition of 
this work has been already sold, and that another is called for. 

We hope to notice this book more particularly hereafter. 


Missionary Errorts.—A Sermon, preached at Hallowell, Me., be- 


fore the Maine Convention of Unitarian Churches:—By Jason 
WHITMAN. 


This is a good, sound, and practical discourse, by one who has 
the true missionary spirit. Three distinct principles are pointed 
out, as the pillars on which the support of all missionary efforts 
should rest. “lst—That Christian truth is the divinely appointed 
means of human sanctification, the sure and the only remedy for 
all-the evils consequent onsin. ‘This principle refers to the wants 
of man and to the means of relieving these wants. 2d.—'T/hat all 
who have received Christian truth, have received it upon trust ; 
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they are stewards, in respect to it, stewards for God and for Chris, 
and in duty bound to dispense this truth abroad for the good of 
their fellow nen. 3d—That Gospel benevolence is all-embracing 
in its wishes and efforts, and looks at the spiritual wants of men.” 
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THe Common Scuoor Journat—Devoted to the cause of Educa- 
tion inthe West. We have received the second number of this 
print, published monthly, at Cincinnati, and like its appearance. A 
paper of the kind must be acceptable and useful. We see that it is 
to be sent free of charge to all teachers in the West, whose names 
are known to the editors. 
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FOR DECEMBER, 1833. 


Cincinnati. — We are glad 
to find the prospects of the U- 
nitarian Society in this place 
so bright. Our friend, W. H. 
Channing,is now supplying the 
pulpit, and will, we trust, re- 
main as the permanent pastor. 
We are informed, that means 
have been found of defraying 
the debt of the Society. The 
Sunday School also, which had 
fallen into neglect, has been re- 
commenced with forty pupils 
and thirteen teachers on the 
first Sabbath. It is also the 
intention of this Soeiety to es- 
tablish a Ministry at large in 
the city, in which we hope 
they will receive assistance 
from the East. 


Syracuse, N. Y.— We had 
the pleasure of addressing this 
young but zealous and increa- 


sing Society on the evening of 
Lord’s day, Nov. 11th. We 
found the school-house where 
they worship, filled full witha 
highly respectable and atten- 
tive congregation. Brother 
Babbige wassupplying the pul- 
pit and had preached twice al- 
ready on the same day. The 
next morning, we saw the 
frame of a meeting-house which 
this “go ahead,” society are er- 


ecting. God speed them! 
Lockport, N. Y.—We were 


informed by Brother Hosmer, 
of Buffalo, that the Unitarians 
of this place are awake, and 
determined to have a Church 
established. They have preach- 
ing by Mr. Barrett, late of the 
Theological School, at Cam- 
bridge, who has succeeded in 
exciting a deep interest in this 
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community as well as in other 
places. 

Societies are forming and 
formed also in Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Detroit.— 
They want men only to carry 
them on. Where are the la- 
borers? The harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are few. 
May they be sent forth spee- 
dily. 


We were happy to be able 
to attend a meeting held in 
Berry street Vestry, Boston, 
on the evening of Nov. 20th, 
the object of which was to de- 
vise means of supplying the ur- 
gent demand for preachers in 
the Unitarian body. Doct. 
Ware, jr. made a report, in 
which he stated that acircular 
had been sent to the different 
Sabbath schools in the Unita- 
rian connexion, inquiring how 
many young men there were 
whose tastes and feelings in- 
clined them to the ministry, 
but were deterred by the ex- 
penses of a College education. 
By the various replies,he learn- 
ed the names of more than 
twenty of this class, and of 
some thirty or forty children 
in the schools who were judged 
by their teachers to incline 
toward the ministerial profes- 
sion. The Reverend Profes- 


sor then proposed a plan of 
giving a thorough English and 
Theological Education at a less 
expense and in a shorter time 
than that pursued at Camb- 


ridge. This point was discuss- 
ed with correctness and inter- 
est, by various gentlemen pres- 
ent. We trust that the result 
will be, that in some way or 


other the numbers of our 
young men in the ministry 


will be increased. 


St. Louis.—The Unitarian 
Church, and Sunday School 
here are increasing. The lat- 
ter wascommenced last spring, 
and now numbers over fift 
scholars. We do not think 
there is amore flourishing so- 
ciety in the West, considering 
its age,and the obstacles over- 
come, than this. We wish its 


devoted pastor God speed. 


D7 The following is an ex- 
tract from a letter, which will 
be interesting to those who 
watch the Unitarian move- 
ments in the West. We wel- 
come our young friend most 
cordially to the new scene of 
his labours : 


“December 1838. 


“T have now been at Toledo 
three Sundays. I left Provi- 
dence the 13th of November, 
having received ordination there 
the Wednesday previous, of 
which you have probably seen 
notice in the Register. ‘The 
next Sunday I preached in Lock- 
port, where Brother Barrett is 
now preaching. Some fifty or 
sixty assembled in a hall up two 
pair of stairs. ‘There is usually 
a larger congregation in the af- 
ternoon—but on that Sunday we 
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had quite a snow-storm in the 
afternoon, and neither increase 
nor diminution of the audience. 
The society appeared to be en- 
couraged and resolved to go on. 
After a stop at Niagara—which 
| could not in conscience pass 
by without visiting—I left Buf- 
falo on ‘Thursday, stopped at 
Cleveland little more than half 
an hour—and saw one or two of 
our friends there. ‘They mean 
to meet and have sermons read, 
when they have no_ preacher. 
In that spirit there is no fear but 
that they will go on. Stopped 
at Detroit, found some of our 
friends there and hope to visit 
them again and preach, before I 
leave Toledo. Saw on board the 
steamboat a gentleman from a 
new town in the interior of 
Michigan— Le Grange, Cass 
Co., a man of sound mind and 
an enthusiastic admirer of Dr. 
Channing. He invited me to 
visit Le Grange, on my way to 
Chicago, and preach. ‘They 
have no society there now. 

I reached Toledo at 12 o’clock 
on Saturday night. I held a 
service with an audience of twen- 
ty or thirty, in the afternoon only. 
Was sick the next week witha 
brief fever, brought on by my 
journey, and preached the next 
Sabbath, but once also, to an au- 
dience of thirty or forty, but yes- 
terday preached all day. 

Sickness has made great rav- 
ages here—Our little society has 
lost several of its best members 
by death or removal—and is not 
in so good a condition as when 
Brother Sears was here—Still I 
have faith in the principle set 
forth in Bro. Peabody’s discourse 
at my ordination—that religion 
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has its foundation in human na- 
ture and is responded to by the 
human heart, and therefore must 
endure and prevail. In this 
faith I go on, and heartily and 
cheerfully hold out my hand to ~ 
you as a brotherin our Wes. 
tern band. 


- Your’s, in the faith and fellow- 
ship of Christ. 


CRAWFORD NIGHTINGALE. 


Pilgrim Society of Louisville. 
—This Society held its first an- 
nual celebration of “Forefa- 
ther’s day,” on Saturday, Dec. 
22d, being the 218th anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock,1620, 
The day was fine : the audience 
assembled in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, which was 
well filled. The exercises were 
all most edifying. They con- 
sisted of the singing of hymns 
and odes, reading the scrip- 
tures, prayer, and an Oration 
by Charles Ripley, Esq. The 
Oration was very far superier 
to those commonly heard on 
celebrations of this character 
—well written and delivered 
with an eloquence and feeling 
becoming the interesting oc- 
casion. 

The following original odes 
were very finely sung by a 
chosen choir : | 
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ORIGINAL ODE, 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 
l. 
Not by the Ocean billows dark, 
Not by the wild cold spray 
‘That dashed on our forefathers bark, 
We gather here to-day. 


2. 


Not by the ice-clad shore where stood 
The stalwart pilgrim band— 

We gather by wild stream and wood 
In a far Western land. 


J. 
We gather here to hail the day, 
When first New England saw 
‘The banner planted in her bay 
For conscience, freedom, law. 


4. 
When by the Rock on Plymouth’s shore 
They moored their lonely bark, 
And round them iistened to the roar 
Of a winter wild and dark. 


5. 
The blood of that old Pilgrim band 
Still in our bosoms runs— 
And here in this far Western land, 
We own ourselves their sons ! 


We gather here—we gather here 
Far from the ocean foam, 

Far from the scenes in childhood dear, 
Far from our early home. 


7. 
The river blue—the hills around— 
The tossing forests free— 
These—for those hallowed spots of ground— 
These—for that wild blue sea. 


~* 


8. 
But let us hail the festive day, 
Sons of the Pilgrim band, 
And let us greet, though far away, 
Our own dear fatherland ! 


6. 


a 
ay 
« 
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ODE, 


BY GEO. D. PRENTICE. 


1. 


Far from our native land away, 
. We meet beneath a Western sky, 
‘To celebrate that glorivus day, 
Whose fame and influence cannot die— 
When Christian hymns first charmed the roar 
Of surges on New England's shore. 


2. 


The deeds of after years are blent 
With what was done on that proud day ; 
In Liberty's wide firmament 
Its star shines with perennial ray. 
And through our revolution’s night, 
It cheered our fathers with its light. 


Though many a cloud-capt glorious hill 
Lifts its aspiring cliffs on high, 
And many a river sweeps at will, 
Between us and our native sky— 
They cannot check fond Memory’s flight, 
The thought by day, or dream by night. 


Though we have wandered from the shrine — 
At which our earliest vows were made, 
We kneel at one, like it, divine, 
Where lately frowned the forest’s shade 
From which, New England, proud and free ! 
We breathe a prayer for thine and thee. 


After the exercises, the Socie- 
ty adjourned in procession to the 
Louisville Hotel, where a dinner 
was provided for between 100 to 
200 persons. All who sat down 
were sons of the fatherland, ex- 
cept a few who were invited 
guests. After dinner, several 
letters were read from persons of 
distinction at a distance, who 
were invited, but unable to at- 
tend. Toasts and sentiments, 
and speeches went their rounds 
—-Some of which were exceed- 
ingly appropriate and eloquent. 

We are glad to see this band 
of brothers, commemorating in 
this way, that day of all days in 
the history of our country, the 


glorious twenty-second. But the 
interest should not be confined 
to New England. Is not our 
whole country, at this very day, 
rejoicing in the continually sprea- 
ding light,—the light of liberty, 
civil and religious—the light of 
education, free enquiry, indus- 
trious habits, constant progress- — 
which stream afar upon us from 
the lowly cabin of the Mayflower! 
This then should be a day of in- 
terest for us all—whatever may 
be our native State—Let us all 
thank God for the Pilgrims of 
Old Massachusetts. 
We hope soon to see Mr. Rip- 
ley’s fine oration in print. © 


| 
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ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION.—No. II. 


Ce n'est point innover dans religion, que de s’eloigner des opinions qui ont prevalu, 
pour se rapprocher des anciennes, ; EAUSOBRE. 


Ina former number, I have stated the reasons why my 
mind cannot give its assent to any of the prevailing theories 
of future fataibvatheal I shall now proceed to state what I be- 
lieve to be the scripture doctrine on this important subject. 

I believe that God’s object in calling man into being, was 
the benevolent one that he might be happy, not only here in 
this transitory life, but in a future state of existence. 

I believe that, on his entrance into life, man is an animal 
being, endowed with a character of constitutional goodness, 
but that he is neither virtuous nor vicious by nature, as these 
are acquired qualities, the result of free agency and habit, but 
not innate. 

I believe that, as a physical being, man has been the partic- 
ular object of his Maker’s benevolence. That both in his in- 
dividual and in his social capacity, he is surrounded by a thou- 
sand objects, which minister to his wants, his comforts, and 
his enjoyments, and tend to make life a positive blessing to 
him, so that, if even his existence were limited to this present 
life, he would still have abundant cause to be grateful to his 
Maker, who, from a state of non-existence, called him into 
being, and placed him on this splendid theatre of Divine good- 
ness, that he might enjoy life and be happy. 

I believe that, though man, on his entrance into life, is not a 
moral agent, yet that he — him into the world, if | 


| 
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may so > express myself, the germ of a moral character. That 
he is endowed with the germ of intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, Which the events that happen to him in life, and the situa- 
tion in which he is placed, are calculated to dev elop and carry 
onwards, and that to. this faculty of increasing in know ledge 
and virtue, there is no conceivable limit. It is s the Dossession 
of these powers—the power to know what is right, and to do 
it from choice—which constitutes man a moral agent. To a 
principle from which these powers spring. we give the nam 
of soul, and hence, I shall, in the present inquiry, committe 
consider man a compound being, consisting of a physical body 
and a rational soul. 

I believe that the present lite is given to man, not only asa 
scene of positive good and enjoy ment, but also as a season of 
education and training, to fit him for a future life, and that his 
continuance in being is in the most intimate manner connected 
with, and made dependent on the character he shall form for 
himself here. That it he here merely lives for this world ;— 
if the business, the amusements, the pleasures of this world 
constitute the main objects of his pursuit, or, if, by a perver- 
sion of his nature, he becomes unjust and cruel towards others 
—he shall, at death, cease to be; because that, having merely 
soucht his happiness in the objec ts of the senses, and hi wing 
never educated himself for moral happiness, he could not pos- 
sibly be happy in a purely meral state of existence. But, on 
the contrary, if he will seek for happiness in the pursuit of 
duty ;—if, in the language of the Scriptures, he will “do jus- 
tice, love merey, and walk humbly with his God,” (a) and if, 
by the due cultivation of his intellectual and moral powers 
and aflections, he will render himself capable of moral felicity, 
—he shall live forever. That then to him the death of the 
body shall be a mere incident in his state of being, by which 
he is translated to a new scene of existence in which the de- 
velopment of these powers and aflections, shall be carried on 
forever, and in which a constant increase in knowledge and 
coodness, shall constitute to him an unceasing source of hap- 
piness. 

Finally, I believe that all God’s dispensations towards man, 
but particularly the Christian religion, are but one varied mi- 
nistry, intended to lead him up to piety and virtue, and thus to 
qualify him for a future state of existence; that death must 
—a 28 reign in the world, so long as sin continues to pre- 
vail 1 ; but that, in — as the religion of Jesus 


_ 


(a.) Mic. Vi 
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comes to be embraced as the governing principle of action, the 
empire of death will eradually be narrowed dow n; and that 
sltimately, according to the prediction of the Apostle Paul, (4) 
when that religion shall have become the universal wuide ot 
mankind, moral evil, and its concomitant, death, will both be 
done away. ‘Then, as the same Apostle observes, “cometh the 
end,” meaning thereby, if | mistake not, the énd of the pres- 
ent dispensation, its great purpose having then been accom- 
plished. | 

Such is the belief, to which reflection, and the study of the 
Scriptures, have led me 3 and | now invite the reader to ac- 
company me inareview of that beliet, to see in how far it is 
in accordance with reason and revelation. 

It requires but a slight observation, to shew us that man, on 
hisentrance into life, is an animal being, all whose first wants 
and wishes are of an animal nature. The development of his 
intellectual and moral powers—that which distinguishes him 
from the brute, and assimilates him to the celestial spirits—be- 
longs toa subsequent period; and the degree of that develop- 
ment, especially as to his moral powers, determines the degree 
of his value in the scale of beings. 

Most persons will readily admit this life to be a positive 
cood. If proof of this were required, it would be found in the 
londness with which mankind, in every age and clime, of ev- 
ery creed, and under every circumstance, have clung to it. 
Bat if this life, abstractly considered, be thus a blessing, it fol- 
lows, that it is perfectly recone lable with the Divine vood- 
ness, that it should be imparted for a season only, and alter- 

wards be withdrawn. We do not seein With respect to 
any other of the blessings which the Deity conters on us, that 
Divine benevolence requires that they should be perpetual ; 
and why should we require it in regard to existence ! 

But there may be some, who will deny life to be the bless- 
ing which | have represented it to be. there are those who 
speak of itas an unhappy burden ; ne of wo and mi- 
in which suflering so far over enjoyment, 
that, were it not for its connexion with a future state of being, 
it would be a curse and not a blessine. | pitv from my hear! 
those who can deem thus meaniy of the boon which their ben- 
elicent Father has bestowed on them. Where this contem) 
of life is sincere, it is generally caused by a morbid state of the 
mind. But much more requer tly this undervaluing of lite is 
hot sincere, but a mere affectation of sin arity 
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vince ourselves of this, we have only to look at those who 
thus affect to undervalue life, when they are in danger of |o- 
sing it, either by sickness or accident, and we shall then see, 
with what anxious fondness they cling to it. Surely men do 
not thus wish to retain what they really feel to be a burden 
and a curse. 3 

It appears also to me, that the scheme I have embraced leads _ 
exactly to such results, as, by @ priori reasoning, might have 
been anticipated. Man is placed here below, not only to be 
happy here, but also to educate and fit himself for a future 
state of being. But multitudes do not make the intended use 
of this state of education, and only live for this world. Is not 
it then reasonable ;—I had almost asked, Is it not a necessary 
result,—that while those who fit themselves for the enjoy- 
ment of a future life do inherit it: those who neglect to quali- 
fy themselves for it, shall not attain to it? 

But it will be objected, that the system I have embraced is 
incompatible with the generally received opinions as to the es- 
sential immortality of the soul, and I freely admit that it is 
so: but then I feel strongly convinced that the popular belief 
on this head is fundamentally erroneous. Here I beg the 
pious reader not to become startled, and to hesitate to prose- 
cute this inquiry, for fear of having his faith in a future life 
shaken. God forbid that I should do him such an injury. | 
believe most firmly in a future state of existence, and it is be- 
cause I value that faith beyond every thing else that I wish to 
place it on a firmer basis, than an inherent quality in man. As 
this is an important point, let us consider it carefully. 

According to the popular faith, man possesses an inherent 
immortality. His soul is supposed to consist of an indestruc- 
tible and imperishable essence, so that it must necessarily con- 
tinue to exist forever, by a power inherent in, and properly 
belonging to it. The soul, it is said, consists of a simple es- 
sence, not divisible, and therefore indestructible. Now all 
this appears to me to be at war equally with a sound philoso- 
phy, and with the revealed word of God. It is a mere exten- 
sion of the crude ideas which formerly prevailed, and even yet 
continue to prevail, with respect to the existence of material 
objects. It was the popular belief, that matter, in all its or- 
ganised forms, continues to exist and to perpetuate itself, by 
an inherent power, communicated to, or infused into it, at the 
creation. A sounder philosophy has however, of late, attempt- 
ed tocorrect the popular opinion on this subject. It has shown, 
fiat matter does net possess any essential or inherent powers, 
but is at all times dependent on the supporting power of God, 
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not only for its organization, but for its very existence. But 
if material objects are thus dependent for their continuance in 
being on the supporting power of God, so, and for the same 
reasons, must be the human soul; for this dependence of ma- 
terial objects is not the consequence of their being material, 
but because they arecrealed. According to the popular faith, 
the soul of man is as much se/f-exristent (c) as God is ; for if it 
possesses an essential inherent immortality, it is independent 
of the supporting power of God. If it stands in need of that 
supporting power for the continuance of its being, then it is 
not essentially immortal. To a system which renders man 
thus independent of his Maker, my mind cannot give its as- 
sent. 

But, perhaps it will be asked, cannot God have imparted an 
inherent immortality to the soul? I do not like to enter into 
disquisitions of what God can or cannot do. Such matters 
are too high for beings so limited as we are. But it appears 
to me to follow from the very ideas which we have of God, 
that inherent immortality, like omnipresence and omniscience, 
belongs to his zncommunicable attributes. I therefore believe, 
that the continued existence of the soul rests, not on a sup- 
posed inherent immortality, but on the continued supporting 
power of God. 

What renders me more confident than | otherwise should 
be in the correctness of opinions which so widely depart from 
the commonly received faith, is, that they appear to me to be 
so clearly in accordance with the Holy Scriptures. In them 
we read of immortality, but always as of a thing to be ac- 
quired—to be sought after—to be laboured for-—never as of an 
inherent quality, essentially belonging to tne human soul. 
[ternal life is frequently mentioned ; but it is always spoken 
of as a boon to be conferred—never as a common birthright 
belonging to all. The Apostle Paul too, speaking of God, calls 
hin the Being “who only has immortality.” (7) Now this 
would not be true, if men and angels possessed also natures 
Which rendered them essentially immortal. 

Iiaving thus endeavored to establish, as the corner-stone of 
my whole system, that man possesses no inherent immortality, 
but is at all times dependent, for the continuance of his being, 
on the supporting power of God, we come next to the impor- 
lant question: What evidence have we, that that supporting 
power will be exerted after the termination of this present life? 


the term self-existent, according to its literal meaning, as denoting 
in existence, resting on an inherent power, and independent of all foreign support. 
(d.) Tim. VI. 16. 
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For the proper answer to this question, we must go to the 
Scriptures. It is not that reason can find, in natural religion, 
no evidence of a future life. On the contrary, we have jn 
man’s indefinite powers of progression, and in many of the 
arrangements and dispensations of Providence, proofs, that 
_ man’s existence is not intended to be limited to this present 
life. Butona subject of such paramount importance to us, 
natural religion cannot afford us the requisite certainty ; and 
besides, though it may furnish us with reasonable grounds for 
believing that we shall live hereafter, yet it gives us no sufli- 
cient information as to the duration of the life to come. Let 
us then go to the sacred Scriptures, as the only sufficient 
source of light, and see what these reveal to us on this impor- 
tant subject. 

But before we do so, it becomes necessary, in order to un- 
derstand them correctly, that we should inquire, what was in 
our Saviour’s day the prevailing belief in regard to a future 
life, as language always has reierence to, and must be explain- 
ed by, the opinions which prevail at the time. We havea 
striking proof of the influence of existing opinions in determin- 
ing the meaning of language, in the very subject now under 
consideration. The New Testament, in numerous passages, 
speaks of life and eternal life, as the reward of the virtuous, 
and of death as the wages of sin; and these terms of /ife and 
death, have a plain definite meaning in language. Notwith- 
standing this however, the theologians of the present day, un- 
der the influence of preconceived systems, do almost general- 
ly contend, that by /ife, we must not understand duration of 
being, but happiness; and by death, not a cessation of being, 
but misery. As however we must look for an elucidation of 
the meaning of the Scriptures, not to the opinions which now 
prevail, but to those which prevailed formerly, let us inquire 
in the first place, what the Jews believed.  (e) 

Among these, there were some who believed not in an here- 
after, but held that every thing would terminate with this life. 
Of this class were the Sadducees. The majority of the nation, 
however, appear to have believed in a future state of existence. 
Of this we find many incidental proofs in different passages of 
the New Testament, and also in the Book of Wisdom, and in 


(e.) Tam convinced, that a good history of the opinions which prevailed among 
the Jews in the days of our Saviour, would shed more light on the New Testament 
than any commentary ever written ; and the man who should furnish us with such 
a history, would render an inestimable service to Christianity. [I know of no one 
better qualified for this task than Prof. Norton ; and such a history would form 
4 very proper sequel to his valuable work on the genuineness of the Gospels. 
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Eeclesiasticus, Jewish works, supposed to have been written 
about the time of, or shortly prior to, the advent of our Sa- 
viour. Jt was not however the prevailing opinion, that. all 
mankind were to share in this future life. On the contrary, 
according to the Jews, the heathens were all excluded from it, 
and none were to participate in it but the descendants of Abra- 
ham. We find clear traces of this exclusive mode of thinking, 
in the early Jewish converts to Christianity. In the XIth chap- 
ter of the Book of Acts, it is recorded, how the Jewish chris- 
tians blamed Peter for going to the house of, and eating with, 
a Gentile ; and how, on his relating the facts connected with 
his visit to Cornelius, they expressed their surprise, that God 
had “also to the Gentiles granted repentance unto life.” And 
in the X Vth chapter of the same book we are told, how the 
Jewish converts disturbed those of the Gentiles, by teaching, 
that, unless they were circumcised according to the Mosaic in- 
stitution, they could not be saved. 

In regard to the fate of the Jews, themselves, there appears 
to have existed a diversity of sentiment. Some held that all 
Jews should inherit eternal life, on account of their being de- 
scended from Abraham, and on account of the rite of circum- 
cision of which they had partaken. We find this opinion al- 
luded to, and controverted, by John the Baptist, Matt. IIL.-9, 
and by the Apostle Paul, in the Ild and IXth chapters of his 
-epistle to the Romans, and in other places. The more preva- 
lent opinion however appears to have been, that only the good 
and virtuous should inherit eternal life, but that the wicked, at 
death, should, like the unbeliever, cease to exist. This may be 
considered as having been the prevailing national faith. 

The boon thus bestowed on the virtuous, was technically ex- 
pressed by the term salvation. Thus when one asks our Na- 
viour, Luke XIU,-23, “Lord, are there few that be saved ?” the 
meaning is: Are there few who attain to everlasting life. The 
expression fo be saved occurs in several other places in the 
New Testament, where it has this signification. The deom of 
the wicked, on the other hand, was ; expressed by the terms 
death, dest uction and damnation, and ficurativ ely, by the 
term, being cast into Gehenna (hell.) This last figure of speech 
Was borrowed from Ghe-Hinnom, or the Valley ol Hinnom,a 

valley adjoining Jerusalem. I believe that the common bury- 
ing ground was here. It also was the place where all the filth 
and offal of the city was thrown, as well as the carcasses of 
dead animals, and of such persons to whom the rite of sepul- 
ture was denied. All these impurities were there either con- 
sumed by fire, or were left to be destroyed by the natural pro- 
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cess of decomposition ; and hence, in the hyperbolic language 
of the east, there the worm died not, nor was the fire ever 
quenched, but the process of destruction was constantly goin 
on, till all was consumed. It is clear from this, that the valley 
of Hinnom, was a place, not of suffering, but for the destruc- 
tion of what was impure ; and that, when this word came to be 
used metaphorically, Gehenna was the emblem—not of suffer. 
ing, but of destruction. . 

There are two things in connexion with this term, which de. 
serve notice. The first is, that the word Gehenna (hell) oc- 
curs frequently in Matthew, who wrote his Gospel in Hebrew; 
for the use of the Hebrew christians, to whom the meaning of 
this phrase was familiar; whereas it occurs but once in the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke, and never in the writings of John, 
Paul or Peter, who, instead of this Jewish metaphor, use the 
terms death and destruction. The second is, that the terms 
Hades, (the grave,) and Gehenna, have, so far as I know, been 
translated in all languages by one common word, as, in En- 
glish, by the word ell, which shews, that originally these two 
terms were considered as synonymous or nearly so. 

I have thus endeavoured to trace the primary signification 
of the term Gehenna. It is not difficult to explain, how that, 
which was at first the emblem of dest7uction, came afterwards 
to be regarded as the emblem of penal sufferings. The hea- 
then had, in their theology, the fires of Tartarus, in which the 
wicked were supposed to be tormented after death. When 
the Gospel passed to them, they being unacquainted with the 
primary meaning of the term hell-fire, by very natural transi- 
tion, transferred to that term, the meaning which they had for- 
merly attached to the fires of Tartarus; and thus the doctrine 
of penal sufferings after death, was introduced into Chris- 
tianity. 

As to the Heathen, they had no idea of any existence after 
death. It is true that a few of their philosophers had arrived 
at the belief, that perhaps the soul might survive on the death 
of the body, and that their poets had sung of an Elysium, the | 
dwelling place of their heroes after death: but the multitude 
were unacquainted with the speculations of the former, and 
looked upon the descriptions of the latter as the mere dreams 
of the imagination. ‘l'o them the death of the body was the 
extinction of being. 

Having thus aT to ascertain what were the opin- 
ions held both by the Jews and the Gentiles, in regard to the 
subject under consideration, we are now prepared to get at the 
true meaning of the terms /ife, everlasting life, death, destruc- 
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tion, condemnation, as used in the Scriptures ; for our Saviour 
and his Apostles must have used language according te its 
usual acceptation, or else their discourses would have con- 
stantly been liable to be misunderstood, and to lead their hea- 
rers into error. 

Jobn ILI, 16, our Saviour says: “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” In the 
36th verse, we are told, that “he that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not on the Son, shall not 
see life.” John V, 40, our Saviour says to the Jews, “Ye 
will not come to me that ye might have life. On another occa- 
sion, recorded Matt. VIII, 13, 14, he exhorts his disciples thus: 
“Enter ye in at the strait gate; for wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that 
co in thereat ; because strait is the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” These 
texts, the number of which might, if necessary, be greatly 
multiplied, (f) appear to me to teach conclusively, that eternal 
life is a boon which God will bestow, not on all mankind with- 
out exception, but only on a portion of the human race. 

Let us then next inquire on whom this boon will be bestow- 
ed; and what are the conditions on which it is promised ? 

In Matt. XIX, 16, 17, we read that when our Saviour was 
asked x “Good Master, what good thing shall I do that I may 


(f.) To save trouble to the inquiring reader, I shall note here the texts which 

appear to me to have a direct reference to the subject under consideration : 
Matt. VII, 13,14. X, 28 &39. XVI. 25,26. XIX, 16&18. XXV, 46. 

Mark, VIII, 35, 36. X, 17 and 30. 

Luke, IX, 24,25. X, 25,28. XVITI,30. XX, 35. 

John, If, 15, 16: IV, 14& 36. V, 24, 29,39 & 40. VI, 27, 40, 44, 48, 
D4, | 53 & 68. VIII, 35 and51. X, lOand 28. XI, 25, 26. XII, 25 and 
0. XAVIT, 2. 

Acts, 111, 15. X1,18. XIIT, 46 and 49. | 

Rom. II, 7 and 12. VI, 21,23. VII, 5and 10. VIII, 2, 6, 10, 11 and 13. 

1 Cor. 1,18. XV, 18. 

11 Cor. 15, 16. IV, 3. VII, 10. 

Gal, III, 11. 12 and 21. VI, &. 

Plul. 1, 28. 11 and 19. IV, 3. 

1 Thess: 1V, 14, 16. V, 10. 

11 Thess. J, 9. II, 8 and 10. 

1 Tim. 1, 16. IV,8. VI, 12, 16 and 19. 

11 Tim. I, 10. | 

ama, JE, 7. 

Heb. X, 27. 38 and 39. XII, 9. 

Jam. 1,15. IV, 12. V, 20. 

1 John, 11,17 and 25. III, 14,15. IV, 9. V, 11, 17. 

Jud. Vs. 10. 

Rev. 11,7, 10 and 11. ILI, 5. XX, 6,14 and15. XXI,8. 
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have eternal life?” the answer was: “Jf thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments.” 

John V, 28, 29, Jesus says: “The hour is coming in which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth: they that have done good unto the resurrectivn of life; 
and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna- 

ion.” In the 24th verse of the same chapter, Jesus had pre. 

iously told the Jews; “He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieyeth on him that sent me, has everlasting life, and shail not 
come into condemnation, but is passed from death unto life.” 
~ In Paul’s epistles we read as follows: 

Rom. 11, 6, 9—“God...will render to every man according to 
his deeds: to them, who, by patient continuance in well doing, 
seek for glory and honor and immortality, eternal life : but un- 
to them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath.” 

Rom. VI, 20, 23—*For when ye were the servants of sin, 
ye were free from righteousness. What fruit had ye then in 
those things whereof ye are now ashamed? For the end of 
these things is death. But now, being made free from sin, and 
become servants of God, ye have your fruit unto holiness ; and 
the end everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death; but the 
giftof God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Rom. VIII, 6—*I'o be carnally minded is death ; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.” 

Rom. VIII, 13—“If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but 
if ye, through the spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live.” ; 

Gal. VI, 8—*He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption, but he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting.” 

Phil. IIT, 18, 19—For many walk, of whom I have told you 
often.....that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ ; whose 
end is destruction.” 

11 Thess. 1, 7, 9—When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power.” __ 

1 Tim. IV, 8—“Godliness is profitable unto ail things, hav- 
ing promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” | 

The Apostle James says: 

Jam. 1, 12—*Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: 
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for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord has promised to them that love him.” 

Jam. 1, 15—“*Then when lust has conceived it bringeth 
forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 

Jam. V. 20—“He which converteth the sinner from the er- 
ror of his way, shall save a soul from death.” 

And in the book of Revelation, Christ says: Rev. II, 10, 11, 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life....he that overcometh, shall not be hurt of the second 
death.” 

| have thus endeavoured to prove from the scriptures, that 
eternal life is not an inherent quality in man, and that it is 
neither a birth-right common to all, conferred on them at their 
entrance into life; but that it isa boon of the Almighty, which 
will be bestowed on all who by a proper employment of their 
time and faculties will fit themselves for its enjoyments, and on 
none others; and that those who have merely lived for the en- 
joyments of this life, will, when that terminates, cease to exist. 
The language of the scriptures on this head, appears to me to 
be perfectly plain, and free from all ambiguity, especially 
when I take into consideration the opinions held by the per- 
sons to whom this language is addressed, in regard to a future 
life, and that the term death is constantly used as the opposite 
to eternal life. As however the Universalists contend, that 
the death spoken of in the scriptures as the wages of sin, is 
merely the death of the body, I shall examine this point some- 
what more minutely. 

When our Saviour wished to fortify the minds of his disci- 
ples against the persecutions and dangers that awaited them, 
he tells them, Matt. X, 28—“Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear Him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 

From this passage it appears, that the death of the soul is 
distinct from, and independent of, the death of the body ; and 
that the latter does not necessarily involve the former, but on 
the contrary, that the soul may survive when the body dies. 
Let us now examine whether the death or destruction spoken 
of in the texts I have cited. be that of the body only, or that 
of the soul also. : 

Jesus says, John VIII, 51—“If a man keep my saying he 
shall never see death.” Now it is, evidently, not the inten- 
tion of our Saviour, to assert that those who obey his precepts 
shall not be subject to that death of the body which is the ne- 
cessary lot of all. His meaning clearly is, that those who fol- 
low his precepts, shall not be subject to that death of the soul, 
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that extinction of being—which shall overtake the wicked ip 
the great day of ultimate retribution—So the Apostle Paul, in 
a passage already cited, says, Rom. VI, 22, 23—* But now, 
being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruits unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. 
For the wages of sin isdeath; but the gift of God is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ.” And the Apostle James says, Jam. 
V, 200—“He which converteth the sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death.” Now it is obvious, that 
by the word death, in these passages, the Apostles cannot 
mean that separation of soul and body which commonly goes 
by that name. That death is common to all—to the virtu- 
ous as well as to the vicious; to the infant that never knew 
sin, and to the hoary headed transgressor who has grown gray 
in iniquity. By the term death, they evidently mean that ex- 
tinction of being which awaits the wicked at the end of their 
course. | 

I shall close this part of my inquiry by a passage drawn from 
the Book of Revelation, which, in my opinion, fully bears me 
out in the sentiments I have advanced. Rev. XX, 12, 15, we 
read thus: “And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God ; and the books were opened ; and another book was open- 
ed, which is the book of life ; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works. And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; 
and death and hell (g) delivered up the dead: which were in 
them; and they were judged every man according to their 
works. And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death. And whosoever was not found writ- 
ten in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire.” 

Here we have a representation of the great day of ultimate 
retribution. The sea and the land are represented as giving 
up their dead, and all stand before the throne of God to be 
judged according to their works. The books, with which a 
record has been kept of man’s conduct, are opened, and every 
one is judged according to this record. In another book, call- 
ed the book of life, the names of the virtuous are recorded, and 
at the end of the Judgment, those whose names are not found 
written in the book of life, are cast into the lake of fire ; (are 
given over to destruction) and death, and hell, (the grave) are 
cast into the same lake; which shews clearly, that the lake of 
fire is the emblem, not of penal sufferings, but of destruction ; 
for death and the grave are clearly not susceptible of the for- 


(y.) Hades, the grave, 
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mer; but they might be destroyed or done away, as not be- 
longing to the new order of things on which those whose 
names were written in the book of life, were about to enter. 
In a subsequent number, I shall examine some of the objec- 
tions Which are usually made to the scheme | have embraced ; 
and also consider its moral influence. i. 


EACH IN ALL; 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. For tHe Western MESSENGER. 


(Those of our readers who enjoy fine poetry, will thank the author of the follow- 
ing verses, for communicating them,as well as those on “The Humble Bee,” to 
the reading public. ‘The same antique charm, the same grace and sweetness, 
which distinguish the prose writings of our author, will be found in his verse. 
These are almost the first poetical specimens of his writing which have appear- 
ed in print. There are others, as we know, behind, not inferior to them in 
beauty of thought and expression. May we not hope also that these gems may 
be given to the lovers of “the blameless Muse ?”’] 


Little thinks in the field yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down ; 

And the heifer that lows in the upland farm 
Far heard, lows not thine ear to charm ; | 

The sexton tolling his bell at noon 

Dreams not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height ; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent, 

All are needed by each one ; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 


I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

[ brought him home in his nest at even, — 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky, 
He sang tg my ear, these sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore— 
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The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 
And the bellowing of the savage sea — 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home, 
But the poor unsightly noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 
With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 
Nor rose, nor stream, nor bird is fair, 
Their concord is beyond compare. 


The lover watched his graceful maid 

As mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by that snow-white quire. 

At last, she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage,— . 
The gay enchantment was undone,— 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 


Then I said, ‘I covet truth ; J 
Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; 
I leave it behind with the games of youth ;’ 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 
The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the hair-cap burs : : 
I inhaled the violet’s breath ; 
Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground. 
Over me soared the eternal sky 
Full of light and of deity ; 
Again I saw—again I heard, 
The rolling river, the morning bird : 
Beauty through my senses stole,— 
I yielded myself to the perfect Whole. 
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CHRIST REJECTED AND ABRAHAM PREFERRED. 


Wuen John the Baptist proclaimed the coming of the Sa- 
vior, and declared that anew kingdom was at hand, he clearly 
saw what would be the chief obstacle in the way of his own 
mission and of the mission of Him, whom he heralded. He 
saw, that while he preached repentance, the Jews would 
scornfully turn from him in proud reliance upon the formal 
works of their antiquated law; and when he announced the 
kingdom of Heaven, he well knew, they would entertain no 
idea of any new kingdom, other than one modelled on the plan 
of their own earthly hierarchy ; and when he spoke of Christ, 
they would cry out “We have Abraham to our father.” 

And when Christ came, he found the same spirit among his 
countrymen. Chained down to ancient formalities, and blind- 
ed by old prejudices, they had no ardor for the liberty, which 
he offered — no zeal for the life and immortality brought to 
light by him. Those, who represented the theological inter- 
ests of his nation looked upon the Messiah, as a dangerous in- 
novator, and sought .to put him down by mockery or crush 
. him by violence. “We want none of your new doctrines—we 
abhor your heresies—we are safe in the faith of our fathers— 
we are the chosen people of God—all others are Gentiles, and 
all religion but ours is idolatry—we care not to listen to you 
or to your babblings about your Heavenly Father—Abraham 
isour Father.” Such was the spirit of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, when they rejected Christ, and preferred Abraham.-— 
Such was the spirit, that John rebuked, when he declared that 
all the pride of his nation in their ancient customs was folly— 
that Abraham could not save them—that they should not limit 
the works of God’s Providence to their own petty nation or 
deem no new prophets should arise: “God is able of these 
Stones to raise up children to Abraham.” 

The same treatment, that Jesus received from the Scribes 
and Pharisees, has fallen to the lot of every reformer. The 
cry isever raised, that religion is in danger, and the founda- 
tions of its sacred institutions attacked, whenever any mes- 
senger of God’s will is raised up, and sent forth to free truth 
from the error, with which it is adulterated, and to purify the 
religious spirit from the passions and superstitions, by which it 
is perverted. The theological world seems to think, that God 
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does not show himself in the present, and are looking for the 
face of the Heavenly Father only in the past. Against Him, 
who came forward with a new manifestation of the Divinity 
and against those, who have brought forward clearer and pu- 
rer views of the Christian revelation, the cry has ever been, no 
matter what may have been their wisdom or their virtue— 
“Down with them—down with them—dangerous innovators 
——we have the truth—we are satisfied with our own views 
and will listen to none other-—-We have Abraham to our Fa- 
ther.” 

This was the spirit, that so early corrupted the pure Gospel 
of Jesus. The Jews preferred Abraham to Christ, and rejec. 
ted the Son of God: but the nominal friends of Christ did 
what was in many respects worse: they received his Gospel 
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and foully corrupted it, by mingling it with the vain supersti- 


tions and ceremonies of the past. Themselves victims of su- 
perstition, and aiming to make Christianity imposing to the 
weak credulity of the people, the ministers of Christ soon be- 
gan to give up the simple worship of the Father of Spirits and 
sought to give charm to their services by all the forms and 
ceremonies of Jewish and Heathen worship combined. Thus 
sprang into being the Catholic Religion with all its vain tradi- 
tions and superstitious rites—a religion, which, although en- 
ough imbued with the Christian spirit to have produced some 
of the noblest lights of the Church and the world, bears far 
more traces of the Jewish Hierarchy and the Heathen Tem- 
ples, than of the pure word of the Savior. 

And when the power of the Catholic Church was broken, 
and on the ruins of the Roman Hierarchy, the Protestant 
Church arose, Christ was not honored, as he should be, nor 
his word preferred to the creeds of human invention. The 
Bible, indeed was put into the hands of the humblest Chris- 
tians, and the priest no longer had power to hide the Gospel 
in an unknown tongue: yet standards of faith were arbitra- 
rily set up in the churches, and all required to conform to 
them under peril of excommunication, and sometimes the loss 
of all civil rights, and even of liberty and life: Athanasius or 
Augustine, Calvin or Luther held the places of Pope and 
Priests, and deprived the Son of God of his lawful sway over 
his Church and the soul of man. Examine the Christian 
Churches, and you will find often more regard paid to the 
teaching of modes, than of Christ— more of Judaism, than 
Christianity, more of Roman arbitration, than of Christian 
freedom. You will hear more of Sinai, with its fire and black- 
ness and darkness and tempest, than of Calvary with its offer- 
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ing of love—more of the old Jerusalem, than the new—more 
of terrific Jehovah, than the Heavenly Father, more of - the 
old covenant, than the new, more of Abraham and Moses, 
than of John and Christ. You will find, that what is called a 
central doctrine of the Church is borrowed from the darker pe- 
riods of Judaism, and thus that Moses is made to interpret 

Christ, instead of Christ being regarded as having in hinself 
the truth, and as being its best interpreter. You will find, 
that the common notion of that doctrine, so dear to all Chris- 
tian hearts, the doctrine of the Atonement, in which we all 
believe, is rather borrowed from Judaism than revealed by 
Christ. You will find many Christians speak of the sacrifice 
of Christ, as if it were necessary in order to appease the wrath 
of an angry God, while‘the new Testament represents the 
death of Christ as an act of his Divine Love towards man, 
that aimed to touch the heart of man with like love and thus 
reconcile man with God, and bring about that Union or Atone- 
~ ment between the human and Divine Soul, which Jesus ever 
enjoyed and exemplified. 

You will find too, that Christians instead of deeming the 
world blessed by God’s presence as Jesus represents it to be, 
are looking back to a time long past, and toa primitive Eden, 
where alone God walked with man, and held communion with 
his children. You will find, that instead of taking the scrip- 
tural view of the Fall of man, and considering it merely as 
-the transition of our first Parents from childish ignorance and 
simplicity, to knowledge and sin, many Christians look upon 
itas a change from angelic purity and wisdom to utter misery 
and depravity. 

You will find, that many of the most popular phrases in the 
Church are borrowed from narrow Jewish prejudices, and sa- 
vor more of the wars of David, than the love and peace of Je- 
sus. You will find, that the petty sectional feelings, that in- 
spired the Jews in their treatment of other nations, have in- 
_ flamed the hearts of many professors of the Gospel of peace 
and of Human Brotherhood: that warring hosts like Crom- 
well’s, have gone forth to shed their brother’s blood with a 
_ Jewish war cry upon their lips, as if it were a Gospel precept, 
and that preachers and members of churches use the same 
lerms in regard to those, who differ from them in the faith, as 
the Jews, self-styled elect, used towards their Gentile and ido- 
latrous neighbors. 

_ Since these things are so, and men are looking for the truth 

in remote customs and practices and traditions, regarding Abra- 

ham more than Christ, the voice of the stern Baptist crying 
30) 
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in the wilderness of Judea, needs to be re-echoed—*Prepare 

e the way of the Lord, make his. paths straight. Every val- 
el shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low, and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places shall be made smooth. And all flesh shall see the sal- 
vation of God. Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repen- 
tance; and begin not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our Father; for | say unto you, that God is able 
of these stones to raise up chiidren to Abraham.” 


We have thus shown, that the error of the Jews in reject- 
ing Christ, and preferring Abraham, is shared by the present 
Churches, and that we are in danger of incurring this error. 
Now if this error arose from a grateful and atonal repos for 
the past, and a candid reluctance to be led away by any hasty 
new-fangled notions, we should see in it a good motive and 
judicious safeguard, and treat it with all deference. But it 
does not spring from a proper reverence for the past, but from 
an obstinate adherence to old ways and a senseless imitation 
of ancient precedents. There cannot be too much real rever- 
ence for the past—the past works of human wisdom and good- 
ness, and to the revelation of God's !aws to the ruder ages of 
mankind. ‘True reverence, while it cherishes the memory of 
the past, does not reject the light of present knowledge, and 
deems the lessons of the past far more valuable from their 
being viewed in the brighter light of present experience. The 
Jews did not show a true reverence to Abraham and their old 
institutions by rejecting Christ. For Abraham was an hum- 
ble and believing spirit, ever ready to listen to the voice of 
God, although it should utter new oracles; and the religion of 
the Jews, when rightly interpreted, contained intimations and 
prophecies of the coming of Him, who should be an incarna- 
tion of Divine Wisdom and Love, and should bring salvation to 
his nation and the world. But the Jews were obstinate, and 
conceited, and had neither the true spirit of Abraham, nor a 
just sense of their scriptures and religion. “If ye were Abra- 
ham’s children,” said our Lord to them, “ye would do the 
works of Abraham.” But they were neither willing to be true 
children of Abraham, nor followers of Jesus. They neither 
understood the past nor the present. They would not follow 
wisely the old light, nor turn to the new. 

True reverence to the past, seeks to gather together the real 
truths of past experience and revelation, and to reject the er- 
rors and prejudices, with which those truths are blended; !t 
retains all that is essential, and drops all that is contingent an 
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relating merely to the local and temporal affairs of past times. 
It seeks to breathe in the true spirit of the past and not ser- 
vilely to copy its outward forms. 

We are wont to laugh at the Chinese for their tendency to 
servile imitation, and to wonder, that a human being should 
be so stupid, as the Chinese tailor, who, when furnished with 
an old coat, as a pattern for a new one, made an exact copy 
of the old one, of all the darns, rents and patches. We read 
with great glee, the story told in Lamb’s Elia, of the mode in 
which the Chinese learned the art of preparing roast pig: a 
house, in which some pigs were, being accidentally burned 
down, and the flesh of the burned pig tasting so pleasantly, 
that soon the owner built another house, and put a pig in it, 
and set it on fire, and soon all the villagers in similar manner 
fired their houses, and this was deemed the only way of pro- 
curing the delicious banquet of swine’s flesh. But when we 
make merry at such cases, as these, we must remember, we 
are sometimes guilty of similar folly. We servilely copy the 
past, without asking ourselves, whether we do not copy many 
trifling particulars in the manners and institutions of the past, 
instead of retaining only what is essential in past experience. 
All superstition partakes of this character. The sick man has 
found relief for instance, from the waters of a certain spring: 
he happened to go there at a particular hour of the night, 
when the moon was at a particular phase, and he happened to 
stoop to the brink of the spring in a particular attitude, and to 
drink out of a particular cup: and forthwith he attributes the 
virtues of the draught not to the simple waters of the fountain, 
but to the whole host of unimportant particulars, and thinks 
the healing virtues can never again be enjoyed except under 
the same phase of the moon, in the same attitude, out of the 
same cup, and with precisely the same train of circumstances. 
So large portions of the Christian Church in drawing from 
those fountains of salvation, that quench the immortal thirst, 
instead of ascribing their new peace of mind to the simple wa- 
ters of the Heavenly spring opened by Jesus, attribute their 
salvation to the whole train of contingent circumstances, and 
think, that no one can attain true peace of mind, who does not 
do precisely as they have done, entertain precisely the same 
views of Christian doctrine, belong to the same church, and 
practice the same forms. Because for instance, a man has 
found peace of mind in the Scriptures, he often regards as 
equally important all parts of the Scriptures, and clings as 
fondly to some old Jewish rites and prejudices, as to the eter- 
nal truths of Jesus, and errs as widely, as he would, who 
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should deem the moral precepts of the Mosaic law, as no more 
binding, than those temporary Levitical regulations, that for- 
bade the Jews to eat shell-fish, swine’s flesh and fat. We defy 
the world to produce any more ludicrously servile imitations 
of the past, than the Christian Church presents in some of its 
denominations. We will not now speak of the superstitions 
of the Protestant Church, but refer to the Catholic. The whole 
Catholic world now virtually raise the cry, “We have Abra- 
ham to our Father.”—They seem to worship the God of the — 

ast and dead, and not the God of the present.and living.— 
Their ceremonies figure the early history of the Patriarchs and 
of Christ and the Apostles, and yet retain little trace of the 
spirit of these illustrious beings. They represent the sacrifice 
of Christ in the daily ceremony of the mass, and think little or 
rather speak comparatively little of the Love and Faith, that 
nerved the Son of God to that sacrifice; they pretend to ex- 
hibit the wood of the true Cross, and in their babblings over 
these pretended relics, and amid their ceremonious changes of 
garments, they do not seem to remember, that it was not the 
wood of the Cross, that was in itself holy, but the Divine Love, 
that consecrated it, and that the same Divine Love, that was 
offered upon the Cross, still lives in the glorified Savior, and 
may still inspire the human heart. Alas that the Christian 
world should so dwell upon the dead Savior, as to forget the 
living Christ,—that they should be looking into the Lord’s se- 
pulchre and seeking for him among the lifeless cerements, and 
should not hear the voice spoken by angels and re-echoed bya 
startled world. He is riot here, he is risen. Why seek ye the 
living among the dead? ! 


We have said that the error of the Jews in rejecting Jesus 
and preferring Abraham, still abounds in the Church, and have 
sought to show, that this looking backward to by-gone days is 
not true reverence for God’s former revelations, and the les- 
sons of former experience, but is an obstinate and senseless at- 
tachment to the past and a conceited determination not to re- 
ceive any new light. We close our remarks upon this subject, 
by stating the true principle, that should guide us in our views 
of the past, in reference to the present and future. We would 
neither reject Christ, nor cast aside Abraham. We would 
cherish the remembrance of the past experience of our race, 
and the recerd of God’s revelations to former ages. We — 
would gladly receive all the truths of the old dispensation, and 
would also open our eyes to the light of the glorious Gospel of 
Jesus. We would look upon this Gospel also with minds ready 
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to be more fully illumined by the truth. We would not look 
upon Christ merely asan historic personage, removed by an 
interval from us of nearly two thousand years. We would 
regard him, as the living Christ, as the incarnation of that Di- 
yine Wisdom and Divine Love, that existed before Abraham 
was, and which shall exist forever, and more and more inspire 
and bless the soul of man. 

Be it our glory to look reverently to the past, and gather 
from it every element of good: yet let us not so intently gaze, 
as to lose sight of the present and despise the future. 

Let us look backward fondly to that Eden of primitive in- 
nocence and happiness, in which the Christian Scriptures and 
the early traditions of all nations, represent the first dwellers 
on earth to. have lived. But Jet us not so falsely. and supersti- 
tiously regard the record of early Paradise, as to pervert its 
simple meaning, and to believe our first parents to have been 
created beings of angelic perfection, while the Scripture speaks 
of them, as characters only of childlike ignorance and simpli- 
city. Let us not regard their fall from innocence, as a fall 
from angelic perfection and to total depravity. Let us not 
speak, as if there were none of Eden now in the heart of 
Childhood, loving and believing as it is. Let us not believe, 
that the presence of God was confined to that primitive garden, 
and that his voice is no longer heard in the Soul of man, and 
his spiritis no longer breathed through. creation, no longer 
moves on the face of the deep. Let us not speak of man, as 
under a curse, that allows him no blessings. Let us view the 
command, that man must toil, as opening to his view the no- 
blest rewards of labor; let us deem the expulsion from the 
garden of ignorance and childish spontaneous virtue, as giv- 
ing him opportunity to show a virtue, that shall be strong, 
even aiid the knowledge of evil and temptation—a faith, that 
can trust in immortality even in sight of the grave—a manly 
virtue and manly faith, that shall raise the soul to a more glo- 
rious Paradise, than that garden of unthinking childish inno- 
cence. | 

Let us look reverently to the holy men of other days, and 
respect them for the virtues they displayed in a rude age, and 
for the light with which they illumined a dark place. But let 
us never regard them—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, 
Solomon, as if they were faultless, and bestow on them the 
homage appropriate only to God and his Christ. Let us feel 
that they were all, men, and sinful men, and had much to be 
repented of in their lives; and while we cherish their virtues, 
let us not canonise their faults. } 
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Let us look with faith on the revelation of God in the Old 
covenant, but not allow the old to blind us to the more glo- 
rious truths of the new. Let us never bear the spirit of a con- 
ceited Jew into our judgments of our fellow men, who are of 
a different faith from ours. Let us not allow the figurative ti- 
tles of the Jewish Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts, the man of 
War, to veil from our minds the revelation of our Heavenly 
Father through Jesus Christ. Let us never so misjudge the 
idea of Jewish Sacrificial rites, as to attribute a saving virtue 
to the victim sacrificed, apart from the motive from which the 
sacrifice is made: let us never speak of the crowning act of 
Christ’s mediation, as if it were the shedding of his blood, that 
wrought the wondrous work of reconciliation and not that Di- 
vine Love, which shone from the Lord’s Cross, undying even 
in death, and quickening love in the heart of man through all 
time, and bringing about the day of reconciliation or atone- 
ment between God and the Soul. 

And when we come to the Gospel of Christ, let us receive 
it with faithful hearts, and at the same time never act, as if 
we apprehended it in all its Divine fulness, and no new beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness were to shine into our souls. Let 
us not meet together in grave councils, and draw up our 
creeds of human device, and circumscribe the word of God 
within the narrow confessions of our own belief,and cry anathe- 
ma against him, who differs from our faith or the faith of our 
fathers. The soul of man is responsible to no authority save 
Christ and the living God. Grieving for his sins, and aspiring 
to calm trust and heavenly peace, Man should bow before the 
Father of his spirit,and pray to breathe the grace given by the 
Savior, When man thus kneels, penitent and aspiring to 
faith and hope and love, what horrid profanity it is for the 
priest to come between him and the altar, and hold before him 
some humanly devised confession of faith, and bar from him 
the table of the Lord’s love, unless he will submit to priestly 
dictation, and sign the prescribed creed. | 

Nor let us confine the revelation through Christ to his na- 
tive Palestine, nor to the record which his early followers have 
left of his word and works. God yet lives, and the Son lives, 
and the spirit lives: and shall not the Father’s love and the 
grace of the Son, and the fellowship of the spirit, be shed 
abroad in the human soul, and throughont the world to the end 
of time? Shall not the Wisdom and Love of God as shown in 
his Son, make brighter and more glorious manifestations of 
itself, as the Divine word has freer course in the hearts of 
men. 
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We.do believe, that Christ is to be manifested anew—that 
the angel song is to be heard pealing through the world with 
greater joy, than of old, over the plains and hil!s of Palestine, 
heralding the reign of a purer religion, a more blessed peace 
and warmer humanity than earth has ever seen: Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, good will towards men. 

Let us not then look back to the past, as if our religion were 
dead and embalmed in ancient sepulchres. Let us not in the 
face of all progress and all reform, raise the insensate cry, We 
have Abraham to our Father. Our God is the God of the liv- 
ing, not of the dead. 

The signs already are seen, that religion is to appear with a 
new and warmer spirit in the world—not a religion of forms 
and precedents, but of truth and life—not a belief built on tra- 
dition and authority merely, bnt on the undying instincts of 
the human soul and the eternal spirit of God. The morning 
even now reddens with the dawn of a brighter day, than the 
Church of God has yet seen. There are many, who look to 
the ruddy glow and deem it the fiery track of some baleful con- 
flagration. But we will turn gladly to the brightening light, 
and salute the Sun of Righteousness, that comes with healing 
in its beams. 7 Ss. 0. 


TO THE HUMBLE-BEE ; 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. FOR THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 


Fine humble-bee ! fine humble-bee ! 
Where thou art is clime for me. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far off heats through seas to seek,— 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone ! 

Zig-zag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines, 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. _ 


Flower-bells, 
Honied cells,— 
These the tents 
Which he frequents. 
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Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere, | 
Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon, 
Epicurean of June, 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze, 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With acolor of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats 
Turns the sodto violets,— 
Thou in sunny solitudes, 
Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tune, 

Telling of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers, 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found, 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure. 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen, 
But violets, and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap, and daffodels, 
Clover, catchfly, adders-tongue 
And brier-roses dwelt among. 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 
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Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher, 
Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast,— 
‘Thou already slumberest deep, 

Wo and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and wo which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES 


THE RUINS OF PALENQUE. 


Tuere are no doubt many, in this utilitarian age, who re- 
gard the time employed in antiquarian research as utterly mis- 
spent, because it does not produce such practical results as to 
put money in the purse. It is true that the researches of an- 
tiquaries into the past history of nations do not increase a 
_ man’s wealth, and give him that influence and importance in 
society which wealth almost invariably commands, but, if it 
does not increase his worldly goods, the amount of his know- 
ledge is increased by such researches and enquiries, and his ca- 
pacity for usefulness is, therefore, enlarged. The study and 
investigation of the antiquities of a people, while they gratify 
curiosity, are interesting and important to the philosopher and 
historian, by enabling them to ascertain the true character of 
such people, and trace the history and progress of civilization, 
as exhibited in their civil institutions, and in their moral and 
social condition. 

Antiquities are of two kinds, namelv, those which relate to 
the manners, customs, laws and institutions of nations, and 
those which relate to architectural monuments and to inscrip- 
lions and hieroglyphic characters andemblems. The research- 
es of antiquaries have brought to light many interesting and 
Valuable facts which had been obscured by the accumulated 
dust of ages, and which, without these efforts, would have 
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been completely lost, or destroyed by the ravages of time, 
For three thousand years the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians 
baffled every effort of the learned and the unlearned to deci- 
pher them, and reveal their import, but genius and learnin 
combined with perseverance, at length triumphed over diffe 
culties that appeared insurmountable, and much light has been 
shed upon the history of that wonderful people, whose early 
advances in literature,science and the arts, were the wonder of 
surrounding nations. Without a knowledge of the antiquities 
of Greece and Rome, we should have but an imperfect idea of 
the manners, customs and institutions of two of the most cele- 
brated nations of the old world, whose fame will descend to 
the most distant posterity. In whatever point of view they 
may be considered, the |abors of antiquaries are far from being 
useless; they will be found to have contributed in an eminent 
degree, to the elucidation of historical events, to the increase 
of human knowledge, and the enlargement of the circle of in- 
telligence. To the profound researches of Sir William Jones, 
and other oriental scholars, the world is indebted for much 
useful and important information in relation to the civil and 
litical history of India, its religious institutions, and the ear- 
fy coal of literature and science. Researches of a simi- 
lar character have poured a flood of light upon the historieal 
portions of the Old and New Testaments, and these illustra- 
tions of ancient manners and institutions, have removed many 
stumbling blocks which stood in the way of the serious enqui- 
rer after religious truth. These facts tend to prove, that the 
labors of antiquaries are notas unprofitable as some, who are 
accustomed to look only at the surface of things, may imagine. 
The remains of antiquity which are spread over the Ameri- 
can continent, appear to be engaging somewhat more of pub- 
lic attention, than formerly; and it is to be régretted that the 
same interest was not felt atan early period. Many interest- 
ing monuments of the Aborigines of the Western Valley have, 
in the progress of the settlement and improvement of the 
country, been entirely destroyed ; the plough and the harrow 
have passed over them, and, levelling them with the surround- 
ing earth, have obliterated every vestige. If they had been 
preserved in their original form, or if they had been accurate- 
ly delineated and described when first discovered, the progress 
of antiquarian research and investigation, would, perhaps, 
have thrown some light upon their origni, the purposes for 
which they were designed, and upon the past history of the 
people by whom they were erected. There are many still re- 
maining in a state so nearly perfect, that their peculiar char- 
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acters and distinctive features may yet be delineated. In Ma- 
dison county, in the State of Tennessee, not far from the town 
of Jackson, are a number of ancient remains, of which a re- 
markable mound, known by the name of Mount Pynsert, is the 
centre. These ancient remains are worthy the attention of 
the curious, and whoever will undertake to give an accurate 
description,of them, will render an interesting service to the 
community. A few years more, and they too will disappear. 

That in ages long antecedent to the discovery of the Ameri- 
can continent by Columbus, or even by the Northmen, it was 
inhabited by mighty nations, will scarcely be denied. The 
vast ruins which are found throughout the whole extent of the 
continent clearly indicate a numerous population, and an ad- 
vanced state of civilization and knowledge of some of the most 
essential arts. These ruins, however, are not all of the same 
character ; some exhibit much more skill and art in their con- 
struction than others; some are merely walls of earth sur- 
rounded by ditches, while others appear to have been palaces 
or temples constructed of solid and enduring materials. The 
examination of these different monuments excites in the com- 
- mon observer but a transitory interest ; he contemplates them 
without emotion, and they pass from his remembrance as they 
fade from his view, but they awaken in the mind of the philo- 
sophic enquirer a deeper interest, and give rise to more exten- 
ded views. While the one sees in them nothing but rude mo- 
numents of human labor, the other beholds in them evidence 
of the former existence of a mighty people who swayed the 
sceptre of power over wide domains. A single monument, a 
solitary mound or temple, throws but a faint and feeble light 
upon the past history of a nation or people, but when many 
are examined and compared with each other, and with the 
ancient remains of other nations, the result of such compari- 
sons may be important. Some future Young or Champollion 
may read in the dilapidated monuments of Mexico and Guata- 
mala, or in the wide-spread ruins of the Valley of the Ohio, 
the history of their origin, and be able to shew by what people 
they were erected, and from whence they came, and thus be 
able to settle the contested point, by what nation this contin- 
ent was originally peopled. This idea may appear fanciful, 
and as the mere vision of a speculative antiquary, but time 
may prove its truth. | 

Among the remarkable monuments of antiquity on the A- 
merican continent, are the ruins of Palenque, in the Republic 
of Guatamala, the existence of which is but little known. 
About the middle of the last century, the ruins of an ancient 
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city, which were spread over an area of great extent, were 
discovered in the vicinity of the town of Palenque, in the pro- 
vince of Ciudad Real de Chiapa. They were evidently of high 
antiquity, many centuries antecedent to the conquest of Mexi- 
co by the Spaniards. These extensive and remarkable ruins 
were subjects of much discussion and learned speculation at 
the time of their discovery, and at length attracted the atten- 
tion of the Spanish government. In the year 1786, a royal 
order was issued to Antonio del Rio, to proceed to the spot, 
and make a full and minute examination of these interesting 
monuments of the art and labor of other times. In May, 
1786, del Rio repaired to Palenque, taking with him a number 
of laborers provided with implements to make the necessary 
excavations and examinations. “By dint of perseverance,” 
says he, “I effected all that was necessary to be done, so that 
ultimately there remained neither a window-nor door-way 
blocked up, a partition that was not thrown down, nor a room, 
corridor, court, tower, or subterranean passage, in which ex- 
cavations were not eflected from two to three yards in depth.” 

These ruins are called by the Spaniards Casas de Piedras, 
(stone houses,) and are situated on a plain at the base ofa high 
mountain, and extend from east to west, between seven and 
eight leagues, but their breadth is by no means equal to their 
length, being little more than half a league in width, where 
they terminate, towards the river Micol, which winds around 
the base of the mountain. The situation appears to have been 
well chesen, as the climate is described as being delightful, the 
soil fertile, and capable of producing in great abundance every 
thing necessary to satisfy the wants of man. The city proba- 
bly commanded other resources to enable it to maintain as 
great a population as seems to be indicated by its extent. 

Del Rio gives the following description of the largest of this 
mass of buildings, which stands on a mound twenty yards 
high, and is surrounded by other edifices, namely, five to the 
northward, four to the southward, one to the southwest, and 
three to the eastward, while in all directions the fragments of 
other fallen buildings are to be seen extending along the moun- 
tain. “The interior of the large building is in a style of archi- 
tecture strongly resembling the Gothic, and from its rude and 
massive construction, promises great durability. The entrance 
is on the eastern side, by a portico or corridor, thirty-six yards 
in length and three in breadth, supported by plain rectangular 
pillars, without either bases or pedestals, upon which there are 
square smooth stones of more than a foot in thickness, forming 
an architrave, while oa the exterior superficies are species of 
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stucco shields ; over these stones there is another plain rectan- 
gular block five feet long and six broad, extending over two of 
the pillars. Medallions or compartments in stucco containing 
different devices of the same material, appear as decorations to 
the chambers; and it is presumable, from the vestiges of the 
heads which can still be traced, that they were the busts of a 
series of kings or lords to whom the natives were subject.— 
Between the medallions there is a range of windows like 
niches, passing from one end of the wall to the other, some of 
them square, some of them in the form of a Greek cross. Be- 
yond this corridor, there is a square court, entered by a flight 
of seven steps ; the north side is entirely in ruins, but sufficient 
traces of them remain to shew, that it once had a corridor and 
chamber, similar to those on the eastern side, and which con- 
tinued entirely along the several angles. The south side has 
four small chambers with no other ornament than one or two 
little windows, like those already described. The western 
side is correspondent to its opposite in all respects, but in the 
variety of expression of the figures in stucco; these are much 
more rude and ridiculous than the others, and can only be attri- 
buted to most uncultivated Indian capacity. The device isa 
sort of grotesque mask with a crown and long beard like that 
of a goat, under which are two Greek crosses. It is by no 
means improbable that these fantastic forms, and others equal- 
ly whimsical, were the delineations of some of their deities to 
whom they paid an idolatrous worship, consistent with their 
false belief and barbarous customs.” 

“Proceeding in the same direction, there is another court 
similar in length to the last, but not so broad, having a pas- 
sage round it that communicated with the opposite side ; in 
this passage there are two chambers like those above mention- 
ed, and an interior gallery looking on one side upon the court- 
yard, and commanding on the other a view of the open coun- 
try. In this part of the edifice, some pillars yet remain, on 
which are figures in relievo, apparently representing a mourn- 
fulsubject, and alluding no doubt to the sacrifice of some 
wretched Indian, the destined victim of a sanguinary religion.” 
“Returning by the south side, the tower presents itself to 
notice ; its height is sixteen yards, and to the four existing sto- 
ries was, perhaps, added a fifth, with a cupola, which, in all 
probability, it once possessed ; although these piles diminish in 
size and are without ornament, yet the design of them is sin- 
gular and very ingenious. This tower has a well imitated ar- 
tificial entrance, as was clearly proved by making a horizontal 
excavation of more than three yards, which I wished to carry 
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quite through the edifice, but was forced to desist from the 
operation, as the stones and earth slipped down in large quan- 
tities, from the pressure of a solid body passing through the 
centre. This, upon inspection, proved to be an interior tower 
quite plain, with windows fronting the former, and giving light 
to the steps ascending to the summit. Behind the four cham- 
bers already mentioned, there are two others of larger dimen- 
sions, very well ornamented in the rude Jndian style, and 
which appear to have been used as oratories. Beyond these 
oratories, and extending from north to south, there are two 
apartments, each twenty-seven yards long by little more than 
three broad; they contain nothing worthy of notice, except a 
stone of an elliptical form, imbedded in the wall, about a vard 
above the pavement, the height of which is one yard and a 
quarter, and the breadth one yard. Below the elliptical stone 
above mentioned, there is a plain rectangular block, more than 
two yards long by one yard and four inches broad, and seven 
inches thick, placed upon four feet in the form of a table, with 
a figure in bas relief in the attitude of supporting it.” Various 
figures and symbols adorn the edges of this table, which, says 
del Rio, ‘‘*must have a determinate signification in the lan- 
guage of the original natives, as they are frequently found on 
stones and stuccos, though their use, value and meaning, are 
altogether unknown.” 

Our author also describes several subterranean passages un- 
der various parts of the building, one of which communicates 
with a chamber sixty-four yards long, beyond which is a simi- 
lar chamber, having lights admitted by windows, commanding 
a fronting the south, and leading to the exterior of the 
edifice. | 

Besides the buildings above mentioned, del Rio examined an- 
other situated to the south of the principal edifice, on an emi- 
nence about forty yards in height ; and also three square build- 
ings, each situated on an eminence to the east. The first men- 
tioned is in the form of a parallelogram, and contains a saloon 
twenty yards long and three and a half broad, embellished 
with numerous female figures of the natural size, with chil- 
dren in their arms, executed in stucco medio relief; other 
—_ of the building are covered with hieroglyphics in bas- 
relief. 

Such is the description given by Del Rio, of the principal 
edifices among the ruins of Palenque. From his account, they 
exhibit an amount of skill in the arts, and particularly of arch- 
itectural skill, much beyond that possessed by the natives of 
the country, when first discovered by the Spaniards. Hence. 
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we may infer, that this great city was built by a different race 
of men, who probably received their knowledge in the arts, 
from a people still further advanced ; and it is not improbable, 
that they were subsequently overpowered and exterminated 
by a people more warlike and powerful, but less civilized, 
whose wandering mode of life rendered settled habitations un- 
necessary, and these extensive buildings were permitted to fall 
into ruins. The inroads of rude and barbarous nations have 
not been uncommon events in the history of the world; the 
world’s great mistress was overpowered by hordes of barba- 
rian conquerors, who defaced and destroyed some of the most 
splendid specimens of Roman art. 

The figures and symbols with which these ruins were deco- 
rated, present an interesting subject for the investigation of 
the antiquary. Some of them appear to have been executed 
with considerable skill and taste, but others are extremely 
rude. They are evidently hieroglyphical, and are symbolical 
representations of important events in the history of the peo- 
ple who once occupied the city—of a living multitude who 
have passed away leaving no other memorial of their existence; 
but they speak in an unknown language, looking down in mys- 
tery, and mocking the efforts of the observer to explain them. 
Betore the invention of alphabetic characters, it is well known, 
that several nations of antiquity employed hieroglyphics to re- 
cord the great events in their history. Among these nations, 
the ancient Egyptians were most conspicuous, having carried 
the art of hieroglyphic writing to greater perfection than any 
other. Hieroglyphic characters abound on their temples, obe- 
lisks and columns, and at this day, although the storms of 
more than three thousand years have beat upon them, they 
still stand forth in their original freshness and distinctness.— 
“You see them,” says a recent traveller, “as Cambyses saw 
them when he staid his chariot wheels to gaze up at them.” 
The hieroglyphic characters on the ruined edifices of Palenque 
appear to be but little impaired by the ravages of time, and 
bear a strong resemblance to those of the Egyptians, and 
hence Cabrera, in his “Critical Investigation and Research in- 
to the History of the Americans,” infers that they are of a 
common origin, and consequently that the Palencean city was 
either erected by the Egyptians, or by those whom they had 
instructed in their arts, and their religion. Del Rio conject- 
ures, that the Phoenicians, the Greeks or the Romans, “pur- 
Sued their conquests even to this country, where they remain- 
ed long enough to enable the Indian tribes to imitate their 
ideas, and adopt in a rude and awkward manner, such arts as 
their invaders thought fit to inculcate.” 
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On examining the drawings which accompany the “Report” 
of Del Rio, and the “Critical Investigation” of Cabrera, many 
striking resemblances will be found to the figures and charac. 
ters on the existing monuments of the Egyptians, more partic. 
ularly, in the costume and ornaments of the principal figures, 
and in the delineation of their features. The conclusion js jr. 
resistible, from the character and positions of the Palencian f.- 
gures, that they were hieroglyphical, and that they spoke an 
intelligible language to those to whom they were addressed, 
and if their signification could now be interpreted, they would 
reveal important historical facts. As the hieroglyphics of one 
nation, which for centuries, were regarded as beyond the reach 
of human interpretation, have been deciphered, why may not 
the hieroglyphics of another people of another hemisphere ? 
The discovery ofa key to Mexican hieroglyphics is not impos- 
sible, and such discovery may lead to the results we have sug- 
gested. The library of the Escurial, in Spain, is said to cor- 
tain a great number of the hieroglyphic records of the Mexi- 
cans; they are now as sealed books, but some future antiqua- 
ries, gifted with the genius of a Champollion, may yet break 
the seals, and reveal their story to the world. W. T. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAITH. 


Ir is a question worthy of deep consideration, how far we 
are responsible for our religious belief. | 

Faith is often defined “conviction upon sufficient evidence;” 
and it is added, “evidence is irresistible ; where it is sufficient 
conviction necessarily follows, and the absence of conviction 
is the strongest possible proof that evidence is insufficient.” 
So faras there is truth in this view of faith, it is very obscure- 
ly stated, and it is but a half truth at best. It tends to hide 
from us the great fact, that man is not an intellectual machine, 
but that moral emotion and natural affection first excite and 
constantly accompany the operations of the understanding ; 
and that our habitual character is the medium through which 
all evidence is seen. But still more, by using the word evi- 
dence to signify external testimony, it makes us forget, that 
the real evidence upon which all the great first truths of reli- 
gion rest, is from within. Jt is because faith is at once an éf- 
fect and manifestation of moral character, that we are respon- 
sible for it. Our nature when in a healthy state does and 
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should predispose us to admit certain doctrines and reject 
others. Ay! There are doctrines, which no morally sane be- 
ing can disbelieve, however he may struggle to mystify with 
delusive sophisins the pure intelligence, which the infinite 
Reason inspired. And on the other hand, doctrines might be 
and have been asserted as trae, which no possible amount or 
kind of evidence could make credible. It is then because 
our moral nature gives it sanction to certain doctrines that we 
are responsible for our Faith. It may be well to consider a 
little more in detail the nature of this responsibility. 

1. We are responsible for the use of opportunities, and the 
exercise of our faculties, in the examination, reception, or re- 
jection of religious opinions. There is no harm in saying that 
“faith is conviction on suflicient evidence,” and that “evidence 
when presented to the mind is irresistible,” if we do but re- 
member, that we make our own evidence for ourselves. And 
this in many ways. By collecting materials upon which to 
form a judgment—by fixing our attention stcadily upon the 
merits of the question—by governing and arranging our 
thoughts—by our mental habits of thoroughness, or superficiali- 
ty. Willing blindness we are answerable for, voluntary ig- 
norance we are answerable for. We are answerable for the 
sloth, inefliciency and procrastination, which prevent our ex- 
ertion to make really our own, information almost within our 
crasp. Let us never hepe to excuse our erroneous faith, or 
our want of right faith, by the plea of deficient evidence, if we 
have not done our best to procure more and make the most 
of what we have. 

2. Weare responsible for the fairness and candor, with 
which we examine evidence presented to us. Who dves not 
know that he may persuade himself into believing almost any 
thing. A change of principles demands a reformation of habits, 
arejection of the familiar, an exile from accustomed homes of 
thouglits, a sacrifice of self. What is wonted is dear to our 
hearts, and inwoven with our tenderest associations. Self-in- 
terest is a plausible sophist, passion an artful persuader, pre- 
judice doginatical and bold. Pride of opinion blushes at the 
thought of inconsistency. And the mere social feeling of a com- 
munity of faith makes one dread the Joneliness of independent 
conviction. Selfishness in a thousand forms will entice us to 
tar our backs upon a foreign or unwelcome truth. Let no 
ian hope to excuse erroneous opinions, by alledging the in- 
fluence of example or the sanction of popular persuasion. He 
Was born a freedman of the spirit. Woe to the slave, if he 
bows before what he knows to be or suspects to be an Idol. 
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He has not the apology of ignorant fanaticism in thus mutils- 
ting his soul beneath the wheels of Juggernaut. We may ex- 
cuse each other for being affected by the contagious influence 
of custom and tradition, but no one can excuse himself. In 
the holy of holies of his soul there abides the tabernable of the 
Lord, which he is welcomed to consult. Alas! for the un- 
faithful one when its light departs forever. The man, who 
has lost the power of reverencing truth for itself, has all but 
lost his soul. 3 

3. Weare responsible for the decisiveness and prompti- 
tude, with which we form opinions. Undoubtedly it is true, 
that man can never attain certain knowledge upon any sub- 
ject. He is in duty bound then candidly to examine any and 
all proofs, that his present convictions are unfounded, and 
stand ready to follow truth, whenever she gives testimonials of 
her heavenly mission. But because our knowledge must al- 
ways be imperfect and uncertain, let us not therefore think a 
state of indifference excuseable, There never was a shaliower 
or more pernicious notion, then that such indifference is the 
truly philosophical state. He is more of a child thana phi- 
losopher, more of a madman rather, who is willing to main- 
tain his mind in a state of indifference as to the great truths of 
religious faith and duty. Students of iapsical science may 
say, that they are making experiments and pursuing trains of 
observation in indifference as to the issue. But he, who 
should use such language in relation to some great doctrines 
of religion or morals, would prove, either that slavery to 
mere logical habit had dimmed ‘the inituitive perceptions of 
his soul, or that he was morally diseased. By the endowment 
of conscience he possesses an internal evidence in favor of the 
great central spiritual truths, which only very perverted in- 
tellectual habits or moral corruption can deprive him of. A 
man, who does not prize and cherish whatever light he has at- 
tained to, on these great truths, while at the same time he 1s 

ressing fervently on, is in great danger of moral paralysis. 
Doubt willingly cherished is all but death. We have heard 
of a French “ savant” once saying to his class: “ We cannot 
Gentlemen explain the existence of these laws without admit- 
ting the being of a God, but this does not concern us —Let us 
ass on.” Such aman as this, or any one who is indifferent 

whether there is a God or not—whether universally admit- 
ted moral convictions are sure or delusive—whether Christi- 
anity be a revelation or a human fabrication—whether var'- 
ous doctrines which are tanght and held are really the truths 
of the gospel and the soul—may pride himself upon his phi- 
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losophy, but at the bar of conscience he would be addressed 
“thou fool.” Weare answerable therefore for the weak va- 
cillations and indecision of unbelief, or want of belief. Better 
believe in errors, so we do it heartily, than be forever idly 
swinging to and fro in speculations. 

4. We are responsible for the firmness, with which we 
persevere in our faith, Men differ in nothing more than in 
their habits of steadiness or capriciousness. Some, chameleon 
like, catch the hue of the opinion nearest. Many seem to 
be unaware of the important fact, that an effort of the will is re- 
quired to maintain a conviction, as well as toreach it. Our 
minds, even the best regulated ones, are strangely unstable. 
To day, the atmosphere of onr thoughts is transparent, light 
lies on every object; to-morrow, clouds gloom over to obscure 
our dearest hope. Now one person’s faith is changing as his 
states of mind, while another holds firmer to the opinion, 
which his better hours have formed, the thicker doubts throng 
round him. No one can have fixed faith, or any thing that 
can be called a faith at all, without this moral self determina- 
tion. Where is the truth, that the fumes of lawless imagina- 
tion, or of heated vanity, or the chill suspicions of another 
mind may not-obscure, if we do not by watchfulness keep 
clear the firmament of our own spirits? We must not expect 
to stand excused, if having once discovered the straight and 
narrow way, we allow every giddy speculation to Jead us froin 
it, and every lion in the path to turn us back. “If any man 
say, lo here! is Christ, or lo there! believe it not.” 

Our duty regarding our religious faith is then fourfold ;—1. 
to procure and examine attentively evidence, from which to 
form our opinion ;—2. to put away all prejudices, traditional, 
popular or personal, which prevent a fair action of judgment; 
3. to exercise our moral energy so far, as to select some opin- 
ions, though doubts may linger about them; and—4, to have 
that firmness of spirit, which shall hold to the opinion we have 
adopted, till stronger evidence shows it be erroneous, orfa 
higher truth is opened. 3 

Faith has a moral as well as an intellectual character. 
There is a solemn law of Truth in the conscience. Our souls 
when pure reflect in perfect miniature, the great orb of light. 
Our spirits when inwardly harmonised accord with all spirits, 
with the Spirit. “Sanctify us by thy truth” is the prayer 
which the instinct of the undeveloped soul unconsciously ever 
breathes, as Jesus, who was the complete and perfect develope- 
ment of the soul openly uttered it. The great truths of the 
eternal world lie all folded within us, and Gods influences 
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through the glory and harmony of nature and providence, 
through the sweet persuasiveness of Jesus and the spirit, will 
quicken them to beauty and fruitfulness, if we are but true to 


ourselves. Cc. G. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES ; 
NUMBER II. 


[We publish the following article of our brother, not because we 
agree with all the views here taken, but because we like to show 
our readers all opinions which are maturely digested and pro- 
duced with seriousness and the earnest love of ‘T'ruth,—and 


such are these. | 


Wr now come to the last class of Scripture writings. This 
is the most important division of the Scriptures as it leads us 
to consider the authority of the New Testament, the founda- 
tion and rule of Christian faith. 

The Gospels were written by individuals who had been the 
chosen companions and intimate friends of Jesus, who had 
followed him in his fortunes, listened to his teachings, and were 
sent forth as his authorised messengers to disciple all nations 
to his religion; and whose hearts were filled with the knowl- 
edge and love of Christ,* or by persons who received their in- 
formation from these witnesses—And who attested the truth 
of what they wrote and uttered by voluntarily enduring perse- 
cution in its defence. 

These writings contain a record of truths promulgated by 
the individual whose history they relate. The author of these 
doctrines was the beloved Son of God, the express image of 
his person, and brightness of his glory ; and the spirit of inspi- 
ration was given to him without measure. God commissioned 
him as his messenger, and through him manifested his charac- 
ter, and purposes concerning the race, to mankind. The words 
of Jesus Christ, then, are the words of God. Every sentiment 
he breathed, every syllable he uttered, declared infallible truth. 
If God himself had spoken from Heaven in an audible voice, 
such a communication would not have been more a revelation 
from Heaven than were the words of Jesus. His doctrines 


* Western Messenger, Vol. VI, pp. 421-422. - 
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therefore demand that we should receive, honor and obey 
them even as we would the declarations of the Infinite Father. 
They should be received without question or modification. 
When we approach them we are on consecrated ground: and as 
“we rest here, reverently and confidingly, we remember the de- 
claration of the Apostle, ‘the foundation of God standeth 
sure.’ 

Were the Apostles sharers in the perfect inspiration of Jesus? 
_ Should we yield to every sentence they uttered the same un- 
questionable confidence and ready obedience, with which we 
bow to the words of the author and finisher of our faith? 

We believe that the Apostles were inspired; that all of them 
were of those who received the Holy Ghost; but that to them 
the spirit was given with measure, i. e. in a litnited degree. 
The reasons for this opinion are as follows. 

1. The original promise of the Holy Spirit to the Apostles did 
not imply a constant, unlimited inspiration. When they bring 
you into the synagogues, and unto magistrates and powers, 
take ye no thought how or what thing ye shall, answer, or 
what ve shall say ; for the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the 
same hour what ye ought to say.—(Luke XII. 11, 12.) our 
Lord designed to promise the Apostles the continual presence 
and aid of the Spirit, he would not have told them that they 
should have no fear when arraigned before synagogues and 
magistrates: but to have no fear at any time, or in any place: 
for instead of teaching them in that same hour, what they 
should say, the Holy Spirit would always prompt them to 
speak aright. 

2. The conduct of the Apostles in some circumstances, 
shews that they were not always directed by the Holy Spirit. 
The Apostles on the day of Pentecost received the Holy Ghost. 
Peter when arraigned before the High Priests Caiaphas and 
Auanias, Stephen when about to be stoned to death, and others 
on different occasions, spake under its influence. There were 
circumstances however in which it seems incredible that the 
words or actions of individual Apostles could have been dic- 
tated by the Spirit. 

On one occasion Paul wrote to Timothy concerning his 
personal aflairs. He said ‘the cloak that I left at Troas with 
Carpus, when thou comest, bring, and the books, especially 
the parchments,’ [2 Timo. IV. 13.] Does any one suppose 
that these words were inspired? How unnecessary ! 

Luke informs us, that Paul when brought before the San- 
hedrim addressed the council in self-defence. The High 
Priest irritated by his remarks interrupted the plea, and com- 
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manded one to ‘smite him on the mouth.’ Provoked by this 
undignified, and unjust conduct, Paul answered him angrily, 
‘God shall smite thee thou whited wall.’ Could this have been 
dictated by the spirit of him who ‘ when he was reviled re. 
viled not again, when he suffered threatened not?’ Mark too 
the sequel. When the by-standers rebuked him for reviling 
the High Priest, he immediately apologised to the audience, 
saying, ‘I wist not, brethren, that he was the High Priest.’ 
If he had been inspired, he certainly would have known to 
whom he spoke. (Acts XXIII. 3. 95,) 

On other occasions there were differences of opinion and 
disputes among the Apostles. Paul upbraided Peter at An. 
tioch, because, through a mistaken opinion concerning the ex- 
pediency of submitting to Jewish prejudice, he with the other 
Jews ‘dissembled’ and ‘ walked not uprightly ;’ and thereby 
made a wrong impression upon the minds of the Gentiles, 
Paul ‘withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed.’ 
(Gala. II. 11.-13.) Barnabas and Paul also, had a dispute at 
the same place; ‘and the contention was so sharp between 
them, that they departed asunder one from the other.’ ( Acts 
XV. 39.) 3 

We like not, to dwell upon indication of human weakness 
in the, ‘glorious company of the Apostles ;’? but we cannot 
blind ourselves to them, unbelievers will not allow us if we 
are so disposed; and their undisputed existence shews that 
the Apostles were not continually under the guidance of in- 
spiration. | 

3. We have explicit Apostolic testimony to this fact. It is 
expressly asserted by the Apostle Paul, that he spake some 
things not of himself but by the spirit ; while others he declares 
of himself, not of the spirit. ‘I command, yet not I, but the 
Lord ;”—[ 1 Cor. VII, 10.] again, to the rest speak I, not the 
Lord.” [1 Cor. VII, 12.] By the testimony of Paul the fact 
is here established, that the Apostles were not continually un- 
der the influence of inspiration. | 

If this be so, when were the Apostles inspired and how 
may we know when they spake ‘of the Spirit.’ In the mem- 
orable conversation our Lord held with the Apostles a short 
time before his death, he informed them that thereafter, he 
would not talk much with them; but that, after bis departure, 
he would pray the Father to send them the Comforter ‘ even 
the spirit of truth.’ “These things have I spoken unto you, 
being yet present with you. But the Comforter which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things and bring all things to your remel- 
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brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” (John XIV. 25. 
2.) The phrase ‘all things’ must be understood as relating to 
the things, or truths connected with the christian religion. 
The spirit was not designed to make them mathematicians, or 
philosophers. The meaning of the promise is that when the 
Holy Spirit should be bestowed he would enlighten their 
minds, bring to their recollections, and render intelligible all 
those things, which, at the time they were spoken by our 
Lord, the Apostles did not understand. Accordingly after the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, the minds 
of the Apostles received Uiumination. Whereas before, they 
misunderstood many of our Lord’s remarks, confining them 
exclusively to the letter, now they became familiar with the 
spirit of his instructions: and henceforward were able and elo- 
quent expounders of the mysteries of the Kingdom. “These 
things understood not his disciples at the first; but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these things were 
written of him.” (John XII. 16.) 

The inspirations of the Apostles we conceive was of this 
character. They had attended our Lord’s ministry as disciples 
or learners. ‘They saw his miracles and heard his instrue- 
tlons. Many of these things at first appeared to them hard 
to be understood. They had been educated with Jewish pre- 
judices, and during the ministry of Jesus, they did not acquire 
preparatory inowledial concerning the character of his King- 
dom, sufficient to enable them to comprehend his doctrines in 
their application to mankind. This dullness of intellect was 
natural. Perhaps their slowness of comprehension ought not 
to be regarded as dullness. It was the consequence of that 
imperfection in the human mind which ever renders it difli- 
cultto comprehend at once the full extent of a great, deep 
meaning, far reaching truth. Such was the character of our 
Lord's instructions pre-eminently. They reached beyond the 
age in which they were first uttered. They possess a depth 
of meaning which probably is not yet developed. The more 
they are studied wider applications of them are discovered. 
And is it strange that a few fishermen, educated chiefly on 
the shores of Galilee, could not at once comprehend the ulti- 
mate consequences of these broad, all comprehensive, truths ? 
So far from this fact being surprising, it should be regarded as 
a miracle if they had thus understood Jesus. We look around 
and see men eloquent and mighty in the scriptures; learned 
and pious; after years of intense study and thought unable to 
settle the precise meaning of these truths; we see applications 
made of them in one age, of which men had never before 
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dreamed : and we see reason to believe that in future ages, and 
new conditions of the world, new light will stream from them. 
In order, then, that the religion of Christ should be compre. 


hended in the first ages of the Church, it was needful that the | 


ordinary progress of human investigation should be anticipa- 
ted. Kor this purpose the spirit of inspiration was conferred 
on the Apostles. It was given them, not that they shonld 
make new revelations of truth, for the revelation of God in 
Christ was perfect; but that they might expound that revela. 
tion. The Apostles then were Inspired Commentators. 

Let us review. The Old Testament contains Ilistories, 
Miscellanies and Prophecies. The histories are faithful com- 
pilations, or narratives of honest and intelligent witnesses. 
The miscellanies are essays in prose or poetry composed by 
devout men to edify their countrymen. The Prophecies are - 
narratives of individuais who received divine communications 
through inward suggestion, oral sound and visions; and re- 
lated them according to their judgment and taste in their 
own peculiar style. | 
The New Testament contains the Histories and Doctrines 
of Jesus Christ and his Apostles. These histories are well au- 
thenticated records of eye-witneses; or of persons who re- 
ceived their information from eye-witnesses. They contain 
important truths delivered by the author of Christian faith. 
These doctrines were in the highest sense inspired ; and are 
entitled to an unhesitating reception and reverence as imme- 
diate revelations from God. In addition to the histories the 
New Testament contains several Epistles. These contain 
valuable commentaries on the doctrines of Jesus. Whenever 
they treat on doctrines, they have the authority of inspiration. 
Concerning other matters, their authors spake as individuals 
exercising their own judgments. It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that their decisions on all topics concerning which they 
have written, are entitled to high respect, inasmuch as they 
had enjoyed frequent and favorable opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the mind of their Divine Master; and by uni- 
versal consent and divine appointment were placed at the head 
of the Church. 

We are aware that these views of the inspiration of the 
sacred Scriptures differ materially from the opinions of many 
believers: who receive every word in the Bible as the diction 
of inspiration. On this theory, inconsistencies perplex and 
doubts trouble us from every side. The difficulty connected 
with a belief in verbal inspiration are so throughly inflexible 
and completely insurmountable that we know not how the 
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Bible can be defended trom the assaults of unbelievers in con- 
sistency with it. These have always been directed against 
ideas derived from the assumption that the Scriptures were in 
every part verbally and divinely inspired. The philosophy 
of Moses, the imprecations of David, instances of indelicacy of 
language and coarseness of metaphor, the dillerences and dis- 
sensions among the Apostles, with some other things of a like 
nature, they tell us could never have proceeded from God. 
They speak truly. We cannot honestly aver otherwise. Our 
minds perceive that these are contradictory to the Divine 
character and attributes as manifested in nature, and incon- 
sistent with many representations contained in revelation. 
God be praised! these difficulties arise not from the scriptures. 
They arise from the assumption of plenary inspiration. And 
this is one of the errors of fallible men, which from a desire 
to increase a reverence for the Bible by making it appear 
mysterious in its origin and doctrines, was introduced among 
clistians in the dark periods oftheir history. The Bible— 
and because we feel the ‘rock of our salvation’ to be secure 
beneath us— we cannot but again thank God, does not need 
this factitious aid. An emanation from the source of truth 
cannot be improved by a human addition. 

It should not be thought that these views are peculiar to the 
writer. On the contrary, in their primary characteristics 
they agree with the opinions of many devout and learned 
men. ‘The opinions of the Jews, in confirmation of the views 
we have advanced, concerning the inspiration of the old Tes- 
tament, have been already mentioned. Josephus says, ‘they 
esteem these books to contain divine doctrines,’ but says noth- 
ing of their being regarded as verbally inspired. St. Jerome, 
an early Christian father, asks—*Do you think that St. Paul, 
at that time when he wrote concerning the books and the 
parchments left at Troas, thought of the heavenly mysteries ”” 
Among modern divines, Le Clerc, a French protestant, says, 
‘an inspiration is attributed to the Apostles to which they 
never pretended and whereof there is not the least mark in 
their writings.’ He speaks of the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
ion, as one of the ‘new opinions brought into the Church since 
the death of the Apostles.’ Bishop Chandler, of the Episcopal 
Church in England, says, ‘the doctrines were divine, yet the 
ineans and topics whence they were sometimes urged were 
human.’ Dr. Maltby, also of the Episcopal Church, says— 
‘whatever doctrines connected with revelation are clearly dis- 
coverable in the writings of St. Paul we receive with rever- 
ence and faith, as the will of God. But let us discriminate 
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when he is addressing his adversaries as a logician, and when 
he unequivocally expresses his own personal convictions,’— 
Arch-Bishop Whately, in his work on the difficulties in the 
writings of St. Paul, says—‘the belief in the plenary inspira- 
tion of Scripture—its being properly and literally the word of 
God,’ merely uttered or committed to writing by the sacred 


- penmen in the very words supernaturally dictated to them, 


and the consequent belief in its complete and universal infalli- 
bility, not only on religious, but aiso, on historical and philo- 
sophical points—these notions which prevail among a large 
portion of Christians, are probably encouraged or connived at 
by very many of those who do not, or at least did not origin- 
ally, in their own hearts entertain any such belief. But they 
dread ‘the unsettling of men’s minds:’ they fear they would 
be unable to distinguish what is and what is not matter of in- 
spiration ; and, consequently, that their reverence for scripture, 
and for religion altogether, would be totally destroyed ; while 
on the other hand, the error, they urge, is very harmless, lead- 
ing to no practical evil, but rather to piety of life. This is not 
the place to refute this reasoning. We may however state 
that the Arch-Bishop compares it with the ‘pious frauds’ of the 
Church of Rome. 

We have room for but one more quotation; and this shall be 
from one of our own countrymen. Professor Stuart, of Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, says,*—‘Nothing appears more certain 
than that inspiration in any respect whatever was not abiding 
and uniform with the Apostles or any of the primitive Chris- 
tians. T’o God’s only and well beloved Son and to him only 
was it given to have the spirit without measure: (John III, 34.) 
All others on whom was bestowed the precious gift of inspira- 
tion enjoyed it only with measure. The consequence of this 
was that Jesus knew no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth ; but all his followers in so far as they were left without 
the special and miraculous guidance of the spirit, committed 
more or less of error. This view of the subject frees it from 
many and most formidable difficulties. It assigns to the Sa- 
vior the pre-eminence which is justly his due. It accounts for 
the mistakes and errors of the Apostles. At the same time It 
does not detract in the least degree from the certainty and va- 
lidity of the Apostolic savings and doings, when these minis- 
ters of the Gospel were under the senda aMasnce of the Spi- 
rit of God.’ With these views of inspiration, we entirely 
agree. They tend to remove all objection to the credibility of 
the Scriptures, and to increase our confidence and trust in 
their holy records. 


-* Commentary on Romans—pp. 78-79. 
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And this brings us to the end of this discussion. Why have 
we entered into it? It has not been from a propensity for 
profitless speculation ; but from a desire to remove difficulties 
from other minds, which long troubled our own. We would 
take the holy record from aground where it unwarrantably 
becomes to ey souls, a‘stone of stumbling,’ and place it 
where it can only be regarded with ‘joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.’ We would have the Bible received as the best gift 
of God to erring men. It should be read humbly, devoutly. 
reverently. We would make it the guide of life: and trust in 
it, when we shall walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, to shed around and before us the radiant light of a 
glorious immortality. E. 

Meadville. 


SELECT MINOR POEMS, or Geerne and with nowes, 
by J. S. Dwight. Being the third volume of Ripley's specimens of Foreign La- 
terature. Boston, Hilliard, Gray & Co. 


We hail this beautiful volume as a gem added to our liter- 
ature. The translator has done his work admirably, and those 
who know the difficulties of transplanting such fragile flowers 
of poetry from one language to another, will give him cre- 
dit for much tenderness and skill. The change of soil, we 
think, has killed none of these plants. The fragrance and 
beauty which has delighted the Germans so long, will now 
gratify also the English eye and sense. We feel proud, as 
Americans, that this unique addition to our literature should 
have been effected in this country, and think great credit due, 
not only to the translator and his assistants, but also to Mr. 
Ripley, the originator of the enterprise, and to the Boston 
Publishers of the work. | 

This volume contains about 450 pages, and a sufficient num- 
ber of the best smaller poems of Goethe and Schiller, to give 
a distinct and complete idea of these great men, as Poets. To 
ineasure them in all their range of genius and aecomplishment, 
as Philosophers, Dramatic Writers and Artists, we should be 
obliged to study quite other and different productions of their 
minds. But one side, and that a choice one, is distinctly seen 
through the medium of this little volume. The graceful muse 
ot lyric poetry, whose shrine they never forsook, however 
much absorbed in severer studies, repaid them for their devo- 
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tion by preserving to their genius an unfading spring. 
Goethe, especially, produced these flowers of poetry to his 
latest old age; like the orange-tree, loaded with ripe fruit, yet 
putting forth also perpetual blossoms. It certainly seems to us 
that his little poems, published after he was seventy years old, 
surpass all the rest in tenderness, melody and = We have 
a similar example in English literature in Wordsworth, whose 
latest poems excel his earlier ones in liquid and airy sweetness. 
Both carry into their age the freshness of their childhood. 
Both have attained the end so beautifully desired by the one— 


‘‘T could wish my days to be 
“* Bound each to each in natural piety ” 


The first part of the work contains Goethe’s songs. These — 
little things possess an indescribable charm. They always 
express one teeling or the simplest thought—so simple, that 
we read them again to see whether we have really caught the 
meaning. They are like the brief whistle of a bird, falling on 
the ear in the stillness of asummer’s noon, beautiful, because 
in harmony withthe scene. If you try to analvze the charm, 
it vanishes. It will not do to bring home the sparrow’s nest, 
except you can also bring home “ the river and sky.” Thus— 


SELF-DECEPTION. 


The curtain flutters to and fro 
From my fair neighbor’s room, 

She listens over here, I know, 
To see if I’m at home, 


And whether now the jealous mood, 
Which I've indulged all day, 
Has courage, as I swore it should, 
Within my heart to stay. 


But, ah! the lovely child, I find, 
Has thought of no such thing ; 

And it is but the evening wind 
That makes the curtain swing. 


Or this-— 
TO LINA. 


Should these little songs, my dearest, 
Come once more into thy hand, 

Seat thee at thy harp, where, nearest 
Thee, thy friend was wont to stand. 
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Wildly set the chords to ringing, 
And then o’er the book incline ;— 
But not reading—only singing : 
So shall every leaf be thine. 


Ah how mournful looks in letters, 
Black on white, the song to me, 

Which from lips of thine throws fetters 
Round the heart, or sets it free ' 


The following is an admirable translation of an amusing picce: 
VANITAS! VANITATUM VANITAS! 


I've set my heart upon nothing, you see ; 
Hurrah ! 
And so the world goes well with me. 
Hurrah! 
And who has a mind to be fellow of mine, 
Why, let him take hold and help me drain 
These mouldy lees of wine. 


I set my heart at first upon wealth ; 
Hurrah ! 
And bartered away my peace and health ; 
But, ah! 
The slippery change went about like air, 
And when I had clutched me a handful here, 
Away it went there. 


I set my heart upon woman next ; 
Hurrah ! | 
For her sweet sake was oft perplexed ; 
But, ah! 
The False one lookedf or a daintier lot, 
The Constant one wearied me out and out, 
The Best was not easily got. 


I set my heart upon travels grand, 
Hurrah ! 
Aud spurned our plain old Fatherland ; 
But, ah! 
Nought seemed to be just the thing it should, 
Most comfortless beds and indifferent food, 
My tastes misunderstood. 


I set my heart upon sounding fame ; 
Hurrah ' 

And, lo' I’m eclipsed by some upstart’s name , 
And, ah! 
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When in public life I loomed quite high, 
The folks that passed me would look awry ! 


Thelr very worst friend was I. 


And then I set my heart upon war. 
Hurrah ! 

We gained some battles with eclat. 
Hurrah ! 


We troubled the foe with sword and flame, 
( And some of our friends fared quite the same.) 


I lost a leg for fame. 


Now I've set my heart upon nothing, you see , 


Hurrah ! 


And the whole wide world belongs to me. 


Hurrah ! 
The feast begins to run low no doubt ; 


But at the old cask we'll have one good bout. 


Come, drink the lees all out! 


From the Ballads we can only take 


THE YOUTH AND THE MILL STREAM. 


YOUTH. 


Thou clear, bright brooklet, running by 


So sweetly, 


Where runnest thou, with laughing eye, 


So fleetly ? 
Whither so fast adown the vale? 
Thou need’st not blush to tell thy tale. 


STREAM. 


Bright brooklet was I once, my friend ; 


They caught me, 
And, in this narrow channel penn‘d, 


They taught me 
To wind no more at my own will ; 


But I must steadily to mill. 


YOUTH. 


To mill, methinks, in happy mood 
Thou'rt speeding ; 

Such griefs as fever our young blood 
Unheeding. 

The miller,s pretty daughter, Brook, 

Does she oft bless thee with a look ’ 


| 
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STREAM. 


She comes, when morning's earliest beam 
Is glowing, | 

To bathe her face in the cool stream 
Fast flowing. 

So fair and full her snowy breast, 

My heated waters rise in mist. 


YOUTH. 


If love's wild flame in thy cool stream 
Can riot, 

Then how can flesh and blood e’er dream 
Of quiet? | 

Who’er has seen her once before, 

Alas ! must seek her evermore. 


STREAM. 


‘Then on the wheels with splashing sound 
I tumble, 

And start the paddles ; round and round 
They rumble. 

Since she, sweet maiden, tends the mill, 

The stream rolls down with heartier will. 


YOUTH. 


Poor thing ! and can no lover's woe 
Distress thee ' 

She laughs at thee, and cries, ‘‘ Now go, 
God bless thee! ”’ 

Or she can hold e’en thee, I ween, 

With one fond glance of her blu2 een. 


STREAM. 


Ah, yes! tis hard to leave it so, 
Sweet valley ! 
All down the meadow, winding slow, 
| I dally; 
And, had I but for once my say, 
Straight back to her I’d wend my way. 


YOUTH. 


Partner in grief! now go I must 
In sorrow ; 

Thou'lt murinur joy to me, [ trust, 
To-morrow. 

Go, tell her o'er and o’er again, 

The silent hope of her true swain. 
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As it is absolutely necessary to stop somewhere in making 
extracts, and as all our readers are not as fond of poetry as 
ourselves, we will (for the present) confine ourselves to two 
more of these sweet poems. The one is from Faust, admira- 
bly rendered, by Mr.G. W. Hillard, the other is like a solemn 
voluntary on an organ: 


SONG OF THE ANGELS IN “ FAUST.” 


RAPHAEL. 
The sun resounds, with ancient wont, 
’Mid brother spheres in rival song, 
And, with appointed journeyment, — 
Rolls in his thunder movement on. 
His vision gives the angels might, 
Though none to fathom him assay ; 
While rest thy lofty works of light 


Lordly, as at their natal day. 
GABRIEL. 


And, swift incomprehensibly, 
Earth speeds in splendor round, 
Changing Elysian brilliancy 
With shuddering night profound. 
Foams on the cliff’s deep-sunken basement, — 
In widening streams, the sea-wave hoarse : 
Earth, sea, and cliff, in fearful mazement, © 
Speed—ceaseless—quick—their spheric course. 
MICHAEL. 
Fell, rival storms sweep forth amain, 
From sea to land, from land to sea: 
And form in wrath their potent chain, 
That girds, and girds eternally. 
Waste, waste and wild the lightning gleams 


— 


Ee, Before the bolted thunder’s way, 
7 Yet, Lord, thy servants praise the beams 
That, softly changing, form thy day. 


THE THREE TOGETHER. 
Thy vision gives the Angels might, 
Though none thy glories fathom may, 
While rest thy lofty works of light, 
Lordly, as at their natal day. 


| 
| 
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PROCEMIUM. 


In his great name—sole self-created One ' 

Who from eternity hath wrought alone ; 

In His great name, who gives us Faith for sight, 

Who gives us Trust, and Love, and Will’s strong might , 
His name, whom feeble men so often call, 

Yet whose true Essence is unknown to all ;—- 


Far as the ear can hear, or eye can see, 

He only in the known appears to thee, 

And for thy spirit’s highest fire-winged flight 
Emblems enough all round the shed their light. 

It charms thee on; all things forbid thy stay : 
Where’er thou roamest, beauty lights the way. 

Thou count’st no more ; of time thou thinkest never ; 
Each step a world, each moment a Forever. 


Of the poems of Schiller we cannot now give any speci- 
mens—nor of the versions in English Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter, the difficulties of which metre, Mr. Dwight has gen- 
erally conquered—nor of the beautiful irregular unrhymed 
lyrics—nor of the Art-Poems—nor of the Epigrams and shorter 
Parables. Our readers, fond of such things, must buy the 
book for themselves. Mr. Dwight’s excellent notes alone are, 
(as the auctioneers say) worth the price. 


PRESBYTERIAN ARROGANCE. 


We know not by what words other than these to express 
our idea of the conduct of the Presbytery of Wilmington in 
relation to the case of Mr. James M. McKim. 

This gentleman, our readers will probably remember, address- 
eda letter to this Presbytery, stating that after long and serious 
enquiry he had come to the conclusion that the doctrine of a 
vicarious Atonement was not a scripture truth. In conse- 
quence of this change of opinion, he withdrew himself from 
their connexion. The Presbytery however could not let him 
go so easily. They appointed two of their number to confer 
with him on the subject. This conference was held in Phila- 
delphia, last October. What followed, let the Presbytery 
themselves say. 

34 
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“In that conference, Mr. McKim admitted the “ Letter,” to 
be his production ; expressed his firm adherence to the doctrine 
therein contained ; declined giving any further explanation of his 
views ; and wished to be judged by that letter, and by that alone, 
He declared that he did not wish to appear before Presbytery, nor 
to be cited with a view to his being heard; that he was willing 
Presbytery should proceed at once, at their first meeting, to act on 
his case, and decide as they might think proper. 

On the 9th day of October 1838, the Presbytery met at Port 
Penn. The committee of conference made their report. 

And now, on this 10th day of October, 1838. the Presbytery 
baving fully considered the case, have come to the following de- 
cision. 

That, as the heresy broached by Mr. McKim,—the denial of a 
Vicarious Atonement—is of a most dangerous kind, striking at the 
very vitals of the Christian faith ; (drawing after it necessarily, as 
this Presbytery thinks, the denial of the doctrine of the Trinity, of 
the Divinity of Christ, the Divinity and Personality of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘Total Depravity, Justification by Faith, the Eternity of Fu- 
ture Punishment, and other doctrines which this Presbytery deem 
fundamental ;) and whereas, this charge of heresy is not built on 
uncertain inference, but on his express and most explicit declara- 
tions, the heresy being in so many words CONFESSED, and not only 
confessed but defended in a long and formal argument ;—whereas, 
it is a heresy which has usually been followed by suspension or de- 
position from the ministry ; and whereas, the only use of further 
delay and of formal citations, would be to give Mr. McKim an op- 
portunity of further triai1, which he declares he does not wish, and 
we, after his CLEAR CONFESSION, do not need. 

Therefore Resolved, that James Mitter McKim, be, and he 
hereby is, solemnly Deposep from the gospel ministry ; and may 
the Lord show him his error, and have mercy on his soul! 

And that all the churches may be warned against hearing him 
preach, Resolved, that notice of this act be published in the 
‘* Philadelphia Observer,” and the “ Presbyterian.” 

Published by order of Presbytery, } | 
E. W. Giipert. Stated Clerk. 


We donot know whether it be customary or not, in the 
Presbyterian Church, to depose men from the Ministry by 
solemn process. We find nothing in their standards, however, 
to support such a course. From the ministry of the Presby- 
terian church, they can, of course, according to their own as- 
sumptions depose a man— and from the Presbyterian church, 
they may, claiming the keys of the kingdom, excommunicate 
a man—but to depose a person from the Gospen. MunistRy 
seems to us equivalent to a claim of authority over al] Christian 
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-churches—of being the true Head of the Church,—and of 
being Wiser than the Apostles of the Lord Jesus. 

Ist. Suppose Mr. MchKim had in the interval of three 

months and more, which elapsed between his leaving the Pres- 
byterian church and this deposition, become a preacher in the 
Viethodist, Baptist, Episcopal or Congregational churehes— 
in deposing him, they would be plainiy deposing an Episcopal 
or Methodist preacher. Thus they assume an authority over 
other churches of the Lord Jesus. But, you may reply, he did 
not join these other churches, and perhaps they would not 
have admitted him. What difference does this make in the 
principle ? When you declare that a man shall cease to be a 
Minister of Jesus Christ because he dissents from your creed, 
you virtually declare that those who dissent from the Presbyte- 
rian creed have no right to be Ministers of Christ. But Episco- 
palians and Methodists dissent from the Presbyterian creed— 
therefore you say they are not truly Ministers of Christ. Thus 
you assert authority over all the churches. 
" 2. But this is not the worst of it. You are not only assert- 
ing authority which belongs to other churches, but you are 
arrogating powers which belong to God and to his Christ alone. 
The only way in which youcan claim the right of deposing a 
man from the ministry is by asserting that it was your act 
which put him into the ministry. But the Bible tells us it is 
not Presbyteries but Gop who sets in the church, Apostles, 
prophets, teachers, miracles, gifts, helps, governments, diversi- 
ties of tongues. (1 Cor. XII, 28.) Just as much as the pow- 
er to work a miracle comes from God, so does the power to 
be a teacher, prophet or Apostle. And no man taketh this 
honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron, (Heb. V. 4.) If Gop therefore made him a preacher, 
how can a Presbytery unmake him, by a vote? If God did not 
make him a preacher, then he never was one and so again no 
Presbytery can depose him. He who was never in, cannot 
be put out. If then the Presbytery assume that they made 
Mr. McKim a preacher, and therefore they can depose him, 
they are arrogating the power which God has reserved to 
_ himself—for says Paul, it is God “ who hath also made us able 
ministers of the New Testament,” (2 Cor. III. 6.) If they do 
not assume this, they are undertaking to put out of the ministry 
one whom they believe God put in. 

3. Butin undertaking to depose a preacher at all for his 
opinions they do what the Apostles did not, and therefore 
they must affect to be wiserthen they. They understand better 
what is needed for the purity of the church, and to preserve its 
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soundness than those antiquated Christians, Peter, Paul, James, 
and John. Paul did not publicly depose from the ministry those 
who in his opinion preached “another Gospel” to the Gala- 
tians. He wished that they might be cut off, which troubled 
them, but he did not proceed todo it—he said that he knew of 
some who perverted the Gospel] ol Christ, but he fulminated 
no bull against him in person. Jf there be any such, or if I 
myself preach another Gospel, let us be anathema. This was 
all that the ardent Paul did. Clothed with Apostolic power, 
filled with the inspiration of Heaven, he didjnot proceed to do, 
what a little modern Presbytery coolly performs. 


“Fools rush in where angels dare not tread.” 


It would be an interesting and useful/‘inquiry to “ask what 
course the Apostles authorised to be taken in regard to those 
who introduce new and false opinions. The Holy Mother 
at Rome, has assumed the right of excommunicating such— 
and her Protestant children, treading regularly in her footsteps, 
have asserted and acted upon the same principle. The only 
difference between most Prostestant churches and the Roman — 
church is, in whose hands shall the power reside of deciding 
what is orthodox and what heterodox. The Romans claim 
it to themselves—each Protestant church says “ No! it be- 
longs to us, and to our creed-makers.” But it seems to us 
that the Apostles taught that a dangerous heresy shows itself 
always in schism—that he who innovates, separates himself, 
and is not separated—he is puffed up with the pride of his 
knowledge or his supposed sanctity, and says to the rest of the 
church “ stand apart, I am holier than thoy.” For sins of con- 
duct, the Apostles and Jesus Christ taught the church to sep- 
arate themselves after affectionate attempts to reform the of- 
fender. But as toerrors of opinion what say they? Jude, 
after describing such unstable ones, wandering stars, says. 
“These, be they who separate themselves”—[v. 19.] John 
speaking of the Anti-Christs who had already come, says [1. 
John. Il. 19.) They went out from us, but they were not of 
us ; for, if they had been of us, they would have continued with 
us: but they went out, that they might be made manifest that 
they were not all ofus. St. Peter also in the second chapter 
of his second Epistle, after describing false teachers who had 
entered into the church, does not proceed to depose them from 
the Gospel Ministry, he leaves their punishment to the Lord, 
for says he[v. 9.] “The Lord knoweth how to deliver the 
godly out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the 
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Parable VI. 


day of judgment to be punished.” Paul says to Titus (chap. 
{il. 10) “An heretic after the first and second admonition 
reject” —But this word heretic as used by Paul signified one 
who separated himself and made a schism on account of his 
opinions. (See commentators ad locum.) The next verse 
proves this, for he says that such an one is “ condemned of 
himself.” He was not excommunicated ;if so, he would be 
condemned by the church—but he had withdrawn from them, 
so “condemning himself.” In the celebrated prophecy (1 Tim. 
1V. 1. &c.—) we find no command given to excommunicate 
or“ depose from the ministry” the false teachers there pre- 
dicted. 

These are but hints. The subject deserves a more thorough 
discussion. But thus far, it appears to us that the heretical 
spirit is a proud, separating, exclusive spirit, which loves to 
walk apart, and fence itself in with creeds and formalas, liftin 
up the skirts of its garments lest the common tonch shoul 
profame them—while the truly Christian faith inspires humil- 
ity and love, and seeks to approach those in error, to take 
them by the hand, to sympathize with their struggles, to weep 
over their mistakes, to advise, and lead, and counse]—not to 
drive, denounce, threaten, excommunicate or depose. 


PARABLE VI. 


The saying that in heaven there is music and celestial harp- 
ings of is no, fable. 

It was said to me once by the Jnterpreter, that every human 
spirit was like a musical instrument—The Maker of these 
spirits, the all-skilful Performer upon them, is God. We are 
spiritual Harps. As every harp made of human hands is less 
liable to slip out of tune, and to snap its strings, when placed 
in a genial climate—so is it with the harpstrings of the Heart. 
But for this Harp, there is rarely found on earth a genial 
atmosphere and clime. God,has placed it in a rough world. Its 
place in this life is in a state of trial and discipline. It is true, 
when first placed here, it is all in tune and ready to be played 
on;and though its strings are weak, and often slip from their 
tension, and often snap asunder, yet the hand that made it, 
tunes it again, and gives it new strings, that its music may 
ever be sweet and not discordant. Still, if it be not “kept 
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with all diligence” by us who are its keepers here, and the 
pupils of Him who teaches us to “ make melody in our hearts” 
—then, when He takes it to himself to play upon it the great 
Anthem which the Redeemed of that brighter world love to 
sing—it will be found all untuned and shattered, giving forth 
nothing but dark discords to the touch. Though the all-ge- 
nial climate of Paradise itself should be around it, the soft 
ambrosial air shall impart no harmony to its frame, and it shall 
be cast forth from his presence, as an unprofitable thing. 
But to the spirits of the just made perfect, because they 
laboured together with God, cn earth, to keep their hearts in 
tune, are now, in Heaven, joining in the thousand varied 
strains of the celestial Hymn they began to learn here below, 
which is called “Holiness to the Lord”—In joy that never dies, 
their hearts are making melody unto the near breathing of the 
spirit of God. There, music is the thoughts of the minds, the 
feeling of their hearts, the language of their lips; and through 
ages on ages, eternal youth is upon them, and the smile of the 
Father around them. | Cc. 


PROGRESSIVENESS IN CHARACTER. 


We naturally mourn for those, who are taken away from 
earth; for the parting of the cords of life is so associated in 
memory with looks and gestures of seeming pain—the valley of 
the shadow of death is so dark and fearful,—the future world 
and its modes of being so veiled in mystery,—that we cannot 
but feel, as if the dead lost something in leaving this bright and 
beautiful world. Yet, in one view, we can see, that their change 
of circumstances may be happy. Will not death be the grand 
opportunity to alter our habits? We cast off the body—--we leave 
old scenes and associations—we are freed from the round of 
cares and toils, pleasures and grievances—and lifted out of the 
atmosphere of custom. We know not perhaps, how much we 
all depend and rest upon social practices and regular re- 
turning influences; but perhaps too we know not, till loosed 
from this pressure, the expansive force of the spirit. : 

Progress here is plainly often checked by habit. Doubtless 
it is well that it should be. Thought then becomes more defi- 
nite, feeling more settled, energy more firm and equal. But 
there is an evident danger in that peculiarity of our nature, 
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which we call habit. It is the danger of monotony. When 
the buoyant days of childhood are over, and we put on the 
staidness of more mature years, and duties call] and cares dis- 
tract us, how stationary do most of us become. We have 
formed our characters, we say, and become decrepid with age 
in the fullness of our strength, and so drudge along, till we 
step into the grave,—active, it may be, in particular callings, 
and faithful in a measure in social relations,and vet,withal me- 
chanical—How many sink intoa dullness and lethargy of re- 
ligious temper, which they would thank any one to rouse them 
from. Day by day they sigh over sins, which they day by day 
confess, and week by week build up resolutions, which week by 
week are overturned, until they tire of all attempts, and lose 
their moral enterprise, and settle into mediocrity—envying 
the more successful, hoping that circumstances will one day 
be more favourable, almost wishing in their despair, that trial 
might be sent to waken them from dullness. . In time they 
lose sell-respect, and become accustomed to associate the idea 
of inferiority and meanness with the thought of their own 
character, until the generous sensibility of honor grows callous, 
and they become incredulous as to the possibility of attaining 
high excellence. And then comes indolent self contentment 
even amid conscious unworthiness. And then comes spiritual 


death. Well does the Poet say: 


Courage gone—all’s gone. 
Better never have been born. 


Now and then we do meet with men, who seem to have 
some peculiar power of advancement. They change so rapid- 
ly that we hardly keep sight and knowledge of them. They 
enter from one sphere of interest into another yet higher; from 
one mode of action into another yet nobler; while their field 
of duty and influence and usefulness widens daily. They 
were once our companions, and all insensibly friendship has 
deepened into reverence; they who were equals, have become 
objects of admiration and imitation. Such men never grow 
old. We wonder at these prodigies. But what powers do 
they. possess, of which we have not the germs? What mys- 
terious destiny marshals them along the upward paths forever 
in the light, while we are chilled in the shadow. 

How glad and strong and free and gay are the progressive. 
Progress in the affection of men, to honor, confidence, and 
open hearted reliance ;—progress in knowledge, from vague 
notions and doubts and contracted thoughts, to wide infor- 
mation and assured wisdom and catholic tastes;—progress in 
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moral power, increasing composure and self command, stea- 
dier zeal, freer impulse, more harmonious desires, and surer 
efficiency, a sensibility growing daily more lively, and a purity 
hourly sweetning the fountains of feeling;—-here is man’s hea- 
ven now and forever. There is alacrity, and the glow of cheer. 
fulness, and buoyancy of spirit, and light heartedness, and 
serene joy, where there is the consciousness of progress. And 


thence springs ready sympathy. The progressive man is 


always in his place, all wants are seasonable. All goes well. 
He catches occasions as they come. And the world and he 
are tuned to unison, and keep time. While the dull man 
sees only the lessening brightness of the angels, who have gone 
forever, and finds himself formed like a lame man in a hurry- 
ing crowd. 
These reflections may suggest two useful hints as to duty. 
I. Never let us think of it, as a possible thing, that we should 
remain in a half grown, dwarfish virtue. Let us not sit list- 
less in the contemplation of our past failures. If the spring 
time has passed we must sow in the summer, if the morning is 
ae we must toil in the hot noon. It is a most miserable 
abit to judge of our capacities from the past. Present at- 
tainments are a worthless standard. Noone can dream of 
his powers for good. Have we abused our talents; misused 
our time; let not depressing thoughts of this weaken our re- 
maining energy: let not sad memories clog us. Shall we add 
to past foolishness indolent melancholy. 

I]. Let us look upon friends and acquaintances with deeper 
interest. Under even and calm exteriors what tumult is there 
often of emotion. What longing for improvement, could they 
but see an encouraging look and a helping hand. The face 
is smiling, but dissatisfaction and self-reproving ]urk within. 
Many a man, who has been led to reflection and had some 
good feeling awakened in his soul, has been utterly chilled and 
disheartened by want of sympathy. Others have made up an 
opinion of him and treat him accordingly, and he has hardly 
the opportunity to alter his character. He fears to make him- 
self ridiculous. His late high hopes seem to him the delusion 
of a heated brain, Let us constantly bear this in mind, and 
watch the signs of the spirit. ‘Oh! for the temper of him 
who would not quench the smoking flax.” Let us look on all 
around us as longing for improvement, do not let us dispirit 
them, do not let us mock them, but let eye and smile spe 
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The Child Asleep. 


THE CHILD ASLEEP. 


Move gently round her bed! 
Break not her quiet rest! 


What heavenly peace o’er the pale face is spread. 


I will not mourn dear girl ; for thou art blest. 


2. 


Cannot my kiss restore, 
Warmth to thy lips, my child ? 


Will that small waxen hand clasp mine no more ’ 


Nor open the fringed lids with glances mild ? 


What a mysterious charm, 

What sweet and awful grace, 

As if the beauteous features to embalm, _ 
Death’s gentle angel left from his embrace. 


4. 
Yet, yet another kiss 
On that smoth brow and hair 
Drink in my soul, the vision of pure bliss 
To cheer thee through a world of sin and care. 


De 
Oh God! She was not mine. 
Thy priceless treasure lent, 
Grateful for her sweet teachings, I resign. 
Blessings reward thee lovely innocent! 


6. 
Young cherub! thou art gone. 


No! never back to earth 
Thee would I call, with us to sin and mourn, 
Pure child of heaven by the second birth. 


39 
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Roman Comms in Tennessee. 


ROMAN COINS IN TENNESSEE. 


In the year 1822, a Roman coin of silver was found ‘two 
and a half miles from Fayetteville, in the state of Tennessee, 
about four feet from the surface of the earth. It was coined 
in the reign of Commodus, who succeeded Marcus Aurelius, 
A. D. 180, and was somewhat larger than the American dime. 
On one side it bore the bust of Commodus in a perfect state of 
preservation ;: the letters surrounding it were much worn, but 
the following were distinctly legible. 


COMMODVS. AVG.——ER. EL. 
On the Reverse, | 


TRPV. IMP. [II- COS. I. PP. 


About the same time another silver coin of the same size, 
and coined during the reign of Antoninus Pius, was found in 
digging a cellar in the Town of Fayetteville, not far from the 
lines of ‘one of those ancient fortifications so commen on the 
valley of the Ohio.. On one side was the bust of Antoninus © 
Pius, and around the edge the following letters. 


ANTONINVS. AVG. PIVS. PP. ARI. COS III. 


On the reverse was the bust of Marcus Aurelius, aroun 
which were the following letters. | 


AVRELIVS. CEA. AVG. P. II. COS. 


~The words Antoninus Aug. Pius, and Aurelius Cea Aug, 
were perfectly legible, the rest were less distinct being much 
defaced by time. The latter coin I believe is still in the pos- 
session of the gentleman who found it; the former was deposi- 
ted in a Museum, at Nashviile, then belonging to the late Col. 
R. E. W. Earl, but was stolen therefrom by some admirer 
of antiquity. 

That coins above mentioned are genuine Roman coins, and 
that they were found in the places mentioned, the writer o! 
this entertains no doubt. Mr. Atwater in alluding to the 
discovery of these coins, speaks of them as having been found 
in a cave, and supposes they were placed there for the purpose 
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of being found again, in order to excite enquiry and speculation 
among antiquarians. In this he is mistaken; they were not 
found in a cave, but as above mentioned. 

May not their history be connected with at least some of 
the ancient ruins which are scattered over the American con- 
tinent? Del Rio who examined the ruins of Palenque in Gua- 
tamala, and Cabrera, who wrote a dissertation on the first 
peopling of America, suppose that this continent was visited 
by the Romans, when at the height of their power. If they 
ever visited Mexico, it is not improbable that the coins above 
mentioned may have found their way to the interior of Ten- 
nessee, by means of that intercourse, which probably existed, 
between the various tribes or nations then inhabiting the con- 
tinent. From the situation in which they were found, it is 
not taxing our credulity too far to say, they had lain there for 
centuries. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Seue-Cutrore. An address introductory to the Franki Lectures, delwered 
at Boston. September, 1838. By Cuannine. 


Before we proceed to remark on this address, we wish to no- 
tice a very singular criticism about it, which came under our 
observation, in looking over that excellent print, the New York 
American. This paper has long been distinguished for its 
general preference of moral principles to party tactics, for its 
high integrity, and its sound and Jarge literary criticism. In the 
number of which we speak was a notice of Dr. Channing’s 
Address with copious extracts, and a just award of praise, ap- 
parently from the pen of the Editor. In its closing para- 
graph however, he says that he has received another criticism 
on the same discourse, by an able writer which alludes, “ with 
almirable point,” to the fact of no notice being taken of the 
Bible among the means of self-culture enumerated by Dr. 
Channing. Accordingly, his correspondent remarks on this 
supposed omission, through several paragraphs. He observes 
that ina discourse upon self-culture, pronounced by a clergy- 
man, We might expect to see some allusion to the scriptures 
‘ts a source of knowledge, though a laymam might perhaps be 
excused fo: omitting it. He then goes on in a vein of gen- 
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tleman-like severity to account for it by another supposition, 
namely, that in Boston, men have learned to do without the 
Bible, substituting natural religion and morality in its place. 
If we had met with these remarks in a partisan print (theologi- 
cal or political) we should have taken no notice of them. But 
believing Mr. King to be a man of integrity and honor, we 
think it was not through intention but by mistake that he al. 
lowed such misrepresentations to appear, and that he will be 
as ready to correct them as we are to point them out. We 
therefore ask his attention to the following considerations. 

Is it the part of Christian charity to infer, that the cause 
of an omission of reference to the bible in an address like the 
present, must needs be a disrespect or indifference to the sa- 
cred volume? Might not some other cause quite as probable be 
assigned—as for instance, the Speaker’s want of room to do 
justice to so vast a theme—or, that he was in the habit of 
recommending the Bible every Sabbath in the year, as his ad- 
dience were well aware,—or that he had already printed and 
published his sentiments with respect to the important place 
the scriptures should hold in education, and wished to use this 
occasion to reccommend some other important, though sub- 
ordinate, means of culture? Is it so certain, that we must 
always demand of a clergyman to mention the scriptures, when 
he opens his mouth to speak or takes pen to write—or that 
we may excuse a layman from ever alluding to them at all! 
If it was understood that a preacher must always mention 
the Bible, or be suspected of Infidelity, would not such men- 
tion seem forced, formal, professional-—and of course lose all 
its weight. And when a statesman or a politician, who is not 
expected or required by public sentiment to recommend the 
scriptures, does so recommend them as did John Quincy 
Adams, for example, in his late admirable letter to the Young 
men of Baltimore—has not this a better eflect than if he had 
been a preacher, because it seems the result of genuine con- 
viction? What can tend more to deaden and freeze a man’s 
mind than to be obliged to be constantly asking himself“ what 
am I expected to say?” instead of saving what his own mind 
dictates? Or to say a little about twenty different doctrines 
or truths, lest he should be suspected of doubting them, instead 
of enlarging on the theme immediately before him ? 

All this we have said on the supposition that Dr. Chan- 
ning did not formally allude to the scriptures in this address. 
Even on that supposition, it should seem, a candid man reed 
not condemn him. But what will our readers, and what will 
Mr. King, think of the “admirable point” of this criticism— 
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when they learn that Dr. Channing pip actually and special- 
ly mention the Bible as a source of culture? We extract the 


paragraph. 


«One important topic remains. That great means of self-improvement, Chris- 
tianity, is yet untouched, and its greatness forbids me now to approach it. I will on- 
ly say that 1f you study Christianity im its original records and not in human creeds; 
if you consider its clear revelations of God, its life giving promises of pardon and 
spiritual strength, its correspondence to man’s reason, conscience and best affec- 
tjo..s,and its adaptation to his wants,sorrows, anxieties and fears, : if you consider 
the strength of its proofs, the purity of its precepts, the divine greatness of the 
character of its author, and the immortality which it opens before us, you will feel 
yourselves bound to welcome it joyfully, gratefully, as affording aids and incite- 
ments to Self-culture, which would vainly be sought in all other means.”’ 


No more, we presume, need be said on this part of our 
subject. We now pass on to consider the address itself. We 
may describe its character ina very few words. It is cha- 
racterized by that earnestness, directness and plainess—by that 
strong desire to produce useful rather than original thoughts— 
by that intense sympathy with man as man—by that contempt 
of the merely conventional, local, fashionable, and arbitrary— 
bythat devout reverence for the capacities of human nature 
and firm faith in their final developement—-which give the key 
to all Dr. Channing’s later writings. Were we to add an 
unfavorable criticism, it is that in aiming at perfect clearness 
he sometimes becomes diffuse and repeats himself. But that 
which is a fault to some readers, may be a merit to others. 

We proposed making a few extracts. Buton the whole we 
will omit thein, in the hope of giving larger ones in our next 
number. 

One remark upon the system of popular leetures which is 
becoming so fashionable in this country, and is carried to its 
utmost height in Boston. During the winter months, the 
large lecture room at the Temple, and the vast space of the 
Odeon, are crowded almost every week night with audiences 
of one or two thousand persons. They listen to lectures from 
such men as Dan. Webster, Gov. Everett, Geo. Bancroit, 
Dr. Channing, John Quincy Adams, R. W. Emerson, Jared 
Sparks, and others eminent among distinguished men. This 
is the way to educate a people. The living voice, not the dead 
book, must rouse the intellect, and lead captive the thought 
by the charm of wise and sweet words. ‘Thus was ancient 
Athens instructed. Her historians recited their works in 
public—her Orators thundered before the people—her Plato 
and Socrates lectured on wisdom beneath the open sky, or 
half-shaded by some Phidian porch—and there the careless 
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sser through the market might have heard the Epicurean 
and Stoic disputing with the Apostle Paul. The living voice, 
say we, before books, or along with books, to instruct a people, 
We wish that other cities, especially our Western ‘ones,would 
imitate Boston in having courses of lectures, and that our emi- 
nent statesmen and divines would not think it beneath them to 
lend their talents to this work. 


Nor. Since the above article went to the Printer, we have 
seen in the N. Y. American of the 5th January, the following 
honorable recantation of the charge on which we have com. 
mented above. It is no more than we expected from the 
character of the Editor. 


Secr-Cutture. By Doctor Cuannixnc.—On a re-perusal of this excellent 
work, we find that we have been made to do injustice to its distinguished author 
in the matter of the charge that the Bible, as such, is not held up as an efficient 
means in the great task of Setr-Cutture. Our remarks upon the work had 
reference, more particularly, to the former part of it,and we were induced to forego 
a thorough examina ion of the latter part, by the offer of a critical notice, the 
sentiments of which we inadvertently endorsed. We are the more scrupulous 
in making the amende honorable, inasmuch as we differ materially from that gen- 
tleman on some important points of religious belief, at the same time giving him 
the highest praise for the purest intentions, and the most delightful candor. Jus- 
tice requires of us the complete surrender of the opinion that the Holy Scriptures 
are not particularly alluded to in the connection described. That it may be 
neither tardy nor inadequate, we insert a paragraph conclusive on that subject. 


Here follows the passage we have extracted above. J. F. ¢. 


2. THE ADVOCATE OF MORAL REFORM. Published by the New-York 
Female Moral Reform Society. A Semi-Monthly Periodical, at $1, per an- 
num,in advance. Office No. 149, Nassau Street, New-York. 


Being obliged to spend the Sabbath at a hotel in the town 
of Huron, Ohio, last summer, we saw, for the first time, a copy 
of this periodical. The perusal of it induced us to go to the 
office in New-York and become a subscriber to the work.— 
Our object was to become acquainted with its character. 
McDowell’s Journal we often heard of, but never saw. 
course we cannot say whether the charges brought against It, 

f feeding the evil passions it professed to oppose by its im- 
pure descriptions, are correct or not. Misrepresentations are 
very apt to be made of every new thing—and these charges 
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may have been misrepresentations, or they may have been 
founded in fact. But having read the work, as now conduct- 
ed by a committee of Females, we can say with confidence 
that no such objection applies to it. Undoubtedly an impure 
jnagination could find food here, as also in the Bible, for its 
corrupt tastes. That is unavoidable. “Unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their mind 
and conscience is defiled.” ['Tit. 1 15. ] 

Those who know any thing of our cities, of our colleges, of 
the temptations to which young men, clerks, students, mecha- 
nics, &c. are chiefly exposed, must feel but too deeply that 
the sin of licentiousness is among the most terrific of our na- 
tional calamities. Pure must be the heart, strong the princi- 
ples, wholesome and healthy the early education of the young 
man who, in certain circumstances, can resist the influences 
which surround him urging tosin. All kinds of provocations 
and allurements abound. Licentious books and paintings in- 
flame the imagination, unchaste stories and unbridled con- 
versation foam oe his ears, his companions ridicule his inno- 
cence, mock at his scruples, and oppose his reluctance by so- 
phistical arguments. These are his foes froin without. And 
from within comes the voice of passion, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, to join the armies of 
the aliens, in league against his purity. Where are the good 
influences to oppose these enemies ? | 

The Pulpit is too modest to speak on such asubject. He 
may go tochureh, year after year, and hear no affectionate 
warning, no solemn rebuke, as to this most dangerous sin. 
The Press, religious and moral, is silent—thus giving a tacit 
assent to the loose morality of the world. Parents, friends, 
are too shamefaced to advise or counsel him on this point. 
Alas! were this all. They too often feed the consuming fire 
by the levity with which they treat the subject. 

Is it not time, then that something should be done? Is it 
not time that those who profess an interest in human happi- 
ness should at Jeast consider whether something may not be 
done? May they not clothe themselves with a higher and 
purer modesty, which can speak in grave and earnest tones 
about this sin, as about others—which need not blush to treat 
in a Christian spirit and with a holy purpose even the most 
corrupt themes—just as Jesus Christ did not fear to go among: 
lepers, publicans and sinners. 

_ The paper before us appears to be well conducted. If half 
its assertions be true, then it is indeed high time to be up and 
doing in regard to this matter. The most interesting part of 
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its contents, perhaps, are the reports of Visiting Committees of 
Females who do not shrink from exploring the baunts of vice 
and sin, armed only with the might of Christian benevolence 
and truth. They have succeeded apparently, in rescuing 
many from ruin, who have but just entered the career of 
shame, and saving others whose feet were tottering on the 
brink. The Annals of philanthropy show no higher deeds 
than these. We cannot but add our feeble voice to cheer 
them on, and to remind them not to be weary of well doing. 
And we do sincerely wish that ihe preacher, at least, and 
every man professing an enlarged love for his race, would 
take this paper, and give it an attentive perusal. We should 
not perhaps, ourselves, agree with all its opinions and modes 
of operation. We would earnestly beg of its conductors to 
strive to avoid that fatal rock of udtratsm which shipwrecks so 
many good plans. Let them not suppose that this is the only 
ood work in the world, and this sin the parent sin of all others, 
and sympathy for this work the test of true Christianity, and 
hostility or indifference to it the sure proof of a wicked heart. 
This is the danger of all Reformers, friends of Temperance, 
friends of Freedom, friends of Peace—We hope that this Re- 
form at least will be free from it. J. F.C 


3. LOUISVILLE LITERARY NEWS-LETTER—Edited by Edmund Flagg, 
_ Esq. Published by Prentice & Weissinger. Four dollars, or Three dollars, 
in advance. | 


We are not much given to puffing the literary periodicals of 


the day. It is not because we want good nature, but we are 


troubled with a criticising conscience which represses many a 
good natured word which we should be glad to utter. How 


can we praise to the skies, and recommend strenuously to the 


whole human race, a newspaper or magazine which we findso 
trivial and empty that we never read ten lines in it ourselves, 
and which seems to come to us just twice as often as it ought 
to. There are some weekly periodicals, (weakly in more sen- 
ses than one,) which appear really to arrive in every mail. 
And because the Editors may be capital fellows, or poor men 
with families to support, or our own kinsfolk, or advocate our 
views in religion, shall we set it down in black and white that 
they are the ablest Editors under the sun? Because they are 
our cousins perhaps, shall we cozen the public with such a pa- 
ragraph as this: | 
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Mormon Reporter anv lowa Literary TELEGRAPH. 
This admirable and truly original Periodical continues to sustain 
its high rank in the literary firmament. Spicy and entertaining, 
profound and scientific, just and wise, imaginative and poetical, 
ts columns teem with interest and novelty. Its Editor wields the 
pen of an A rmand Carrel, and may be ranked among the most in- 
‘duential guides of public opinion in this century. Not to know 
‘tt argues a man unknown, not to take it proves him a Goth, not to 
read ita Barbarian. Published weekly, at $2.00, 


These are the sort of paragraphs which we sometimes read 
with astonishment, knowing that of which they speak. We 
have even seen the Western Messenger extoiled in similar 
phrase, by some of our good friends in Editorial chairs. We 
thank them for their kindness, and are ready gratefully to re- 
ceive all the praise they can conscientiously give, but cannot 
promise to return itin kind. We shall. praise the work we 
like, not that which likes us. This battledoor and shuttlecock 
came of pufls—the “ Mormon ieporter” putling the “ Black 
Hawk Champion” and the “ Black Hawk Champion” sending 
it back again by the return of mail—this is what we never 
learned to play. 

We hope therefore, it will not be thought that it is because 
the * News Letter” says a kind word of us trom time to time, 
that we are about to speak kindly oi that. No— but because, 
having diligently read the five or six numbers now published, 
we see cause to like the talents and diligence of the Editor. 
We shall not say that Jetirey and Lockhart are fools to him—- 
but we may safely declare that he is a pains-taking and well- 
read young man, of apparently enlarged and tasteful mind, 
fond of his work, with-high and honorable views of it, and as- 
sisted by able writers. It gives us pleasure to be able sin- 
cerely to say that it will be a credit to our city if it sustains 
such a paper—-a disgrace to it, if it falls. We wish it pros- 
perity, and to its Editor as mach of the pleasure, and as little 
of the vexation of an Editorial Career, as is possible. And 
that, at least, is no extravagant wish. F Ft 


4. TRUE BOOK. Published by the Mobile Berean Society : Twice a month: 


What sort of a work this, is we really cannot tell. We 
have not had time yet to look through the two numbers sent 
us by some friend. It is however a very free spoken work— 
that is plain enough——and heartily opposed to creeds and other 
devices of modern orthodoxy. When we have read more of it 
Wwe can say more about it. 
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5. PASTORAL LETTER from F. T. Gray to the church and society vor 
| shipping in Pitt street Chapel. Boston. 


Mr. Gray is one of the Ministers at large in Boston. Of 
the extent and success of his labors the foliowing extracts give 
but a faint idea. | 


Of the services of the fifty-two Sabbaths that you have assem. 
bled in the house of God, to engage in worship ind to hear, he can 
only say that while he has spoken with great plainness and sim- 
plicity, and made it his prayer, “ Father, save us by thy truth,” he 
trusts, that it has been equally his heart’s desire and prayer, to de- 
liver that truth in love. In the 78 discourses he has preached to 
you onthe Sabbath the past year and the 41 addresses at the 
church meetings, you know how far he has done this. Of these 
119 discourses and addresses with 31 delivered elsewhere, during 
the year, he trusts, that one impression hasebeen left upon the 
minds of those who have heard him, and that ts, that his great 
object and desire has been, to bring men to Christ, and make them 
the humble followers of the lowly Jesus. 

By the blessing of heaven upon the preached word, and the 
other means of grace which we have enjoyed, forty-five have been 
ready to own their Saviour before men, and connect themselves 
with our church. Which with fifty-seven admitted in 1837, and 
ten who were members of other churches, and who have connected 
themselves with us—makes the total number of our church 122. 
And is this to be all? I trust not, but that many of the aged and 
the young, who have been long thinking of this subject, will be 
ready to join those who have united with us, since the formation 
of our church two years since. 

Upon the heads of fifty-three, I have impressed the holy seal of 
baptism, in the past year, and nineteen I have united during the 
year, in the solemn bonds of marriage. | 

But my preaching and addresses, have not been confined to you 
alone. ‘There are those, who are near and dear to your hearts, and 
they are so to mine, and I would by no means overlook or forget 
them, for my interest in them is very great. I mean your children. 
I have therefore preached to them on the morning of ten Sabbaths 
during the year—and delivered to them during the past summer, 
on Wednesday afternoon, ten lectures on some subject in Natural 
History, thus displaying to them the goodness, power and wisdom 
of their Heavenly Father; and endeavoring to draw their young 
hearts in warmer love and gratitude to Him who is so constantly 
mindful of, and good to them. Their interest and attention 
these lectures, and at church have always cheered me, and have 
been highly gratifying and encouraging. 
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It was delightful to me, to see your children at my house the 
ast week. We passed a delightful hour together—as we did at the 
close of the last year, an hour that will long be remembered from 
the pleasure and happiness which we all enjoyed in pressing each 
other by the hand and saying a few words on the parting year. 
It was an affecting thought as I looked upon the 109 boys and 160 
girls to think what they would become in future years and the 
changes that would befall them. 
Inthe discharge of my duty in visiting, you know in part how 
far this has been performed by me. Many of youl have wished 
to visit far — than [ have, but it has been impossible. My 
flock has greatly increased the past year, and it has rendered this 
duty very arduous. ‘There are now connected with our chapel, 
215 families, which contain 718 adults and children. But it is not 
to these as I have already remarked, that I am to confine myself. 
My mission is to the poor and distressed, and the afflicted wherever 
they may be in the section of the city assigned me for missionary 
labor. Among these families with yourselves, I have been con- 
stantly visiting, On an average 12a day, often making 20 to 30 
visits a day, and if any of you feel that you have been neglected, 
I can only say it was not intentional—but because with visiting 
the sick—and destitute—it has taken nearly all my time and ren- 
dered it impossible for me to do more, and discharge my other duties. 
And here let me say, that of the 3 to 4000 visits I have made in 
the year, I have passed many happy hours with you. ‘The kind- 
ness and affection with which you have uniformly received me, re- 
garding me as one of your own family,—allowing me to visit you at 
any and at all hours and seasons as my time would permit, has 
been in the highest degree cheering to me. 


A LANDSCAPE. 


Yes—true. Our preachers are not all named so 
As if they were but blazing, burning lights. 
There is a list of pastors that I know, 
To bring whose names together, me delights. 
Long may our churches hold such shepherds good ; 
And sure, if like their names, they'll always teach ; 
While Hedge, Field, Dewey, Hill and Wood, 
Bridge, Ripley, Brooks, Wells, Waterston still preach, 
Aud Greenwood, Robbins, Nightingale awake :— 
‘ve,— what a pastoral scene our pastors make. x. 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH.— LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The above wood cut repre- 
sents the Unitarian Church in 
this city. It stands in a con- 
spicuous situation, on the cor- 
ner of Sth and Walnut streets, 
facing toward the River. It 
was commenced in 1839, and 
completed and Dedicated to 
the worship of the One living 
and true God in the ensuing 
vear. 
Charlestown, Mass., and Rev. 
Francis Parkman, of Boston, 
officiated on that occasion,— 
The society has had two pas- 
tors, Rev. Geo. Chapman, and 
the Editor of this paper, who 
still continues to minister to 
them. It has slowly but stea- 
dily increased during the last 


Rev. James Walker, of 


six years, and was never so 
flourishing as now. There are 
64 pews on the floor, which 
will accommodate four hun- 
dred persons. 

A Sunday School, (8. B. 
Sumner, Superintendent, ) 1s 
kept under the Church. Pres- 
ent average attendance, 75 pu- 
pils, 15 teachers. The chil- 
dren are taught to sing—for- 
merly by Mrs. M. Winship— 
afterwards by Mr. J. A. Rich- 
ardson, at present by Mr. Jos. 
Alden. The Church consists 
at present of about 40 mem- 
bers—the attendance in the 
Church on Sabbath mornings, 
from 200 to 300. A Ladies’ 
Sewing Society of sixty mem- 
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hers is attached to the Church. 
The following extract is from 
the Trustees’ Records: 


August 21, 1830—A plan was 
adopted for the church, and 
Messrs. Merriwether and Good- 
win were appointed a committee 
to carry the same into eflect ; 
the basement of stone was laid 
that season. ‘The building 1s 46 
feet front, on Walnut street, and 
76 feet deep on Sth street. 

The front is of four lonic col- 
umns, supporting a projecting pe- 
diment and cornice. The entrance 
by stone steps between each col- 
umn,rising to a vestibule,on each 
side, and in the tower in the cen- 
treleading to the gallery. ‘The gal- 
lery extends over the vestibule, 
at the sides, and projects about 
ten feet into the body of the 
church, with a projection of four 
feet in the centre of the choir, 
supported by a fluted Ionic col- 
umn. ‘The body of the church 
has a tower, rising about 15 feet, 
in the front; the sides have 
tive windows, in arched recesses, 
over doors and windows in the 
basement. 

The Pilzrim Festival and 
Brother Breckenridge. 

We noticed in our last Re- 
cord a celebration of the 22nd 
of Dec. in this city. Since 
then we have read, and on 
the whole with pleasure, some 
remarks thereupon, the 
“Protestant and Herald” from 
the pen, as_we take it, of the 
Louisville Editor. We are in- 
deed gratified with the kind 
and friendly interest swhich his 
remarks display in this great 
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and holy birthday of New- 
Engiand. lle speaks in the 
highest terms of the Orator 
and his oration, and_ testifies 
throughout his article that ten- 
dency to be friendly and cour- 
teous which we trace through 
all this gentleman’s writings, 
even whe his love of Calvin- 
ism or his hostility to heresy 


has infused into them the most. 


of vinegar and wormwood. 

We mustacknowledge that 
it requires an effort for a zeal- 
ous champion of the Old school 
party the’ Presbyterian 
church to open his mind and 
heart to the praises and worth 
of New-England. New-En- 
gland is, to him, the dark foun- 
tain which has been welling 
forth error upon error, and pol- 
luting the pure stream of Pres- 
byterian doctrine with all 
kinds of Pelagian and Arma- 
nian heresies. In our infirm 
nature, prejudices will fix 
themselves, we are guided ra- 
ther by feeling, association of 
ideas, and sympathy than by 
reason, and knowing this, we 
are always satisfied with see- 
ing a disposition to rise a- 
bove prejudice — with seeing 
an effort made to shake it off. 
We do not expect to see a 
man get rid, in a day, of all his 
prejudices. 

It did not therefore surprise, 
nor much disturb us, that 
friend Breckinridge, (is not he 
a friend who shows himself 
friendly ?) mixed some censure 
with his praise. He liked the 
Oration, but he disliked the 
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dinner. The Pilgrim charac- 
ter he reveres, but the Pilgrim 
society does not altogether 
suit him. He objects to the 
dinner because it was too good 
a one—to the society that it Is 
too exclusive. He thinks a 
plainer, simpler entertainment 
would have suited the occa- 
sion better. He specifies the 
“venison, and turkey, and 
duck and quails, and bear meat, 
and oysters” as particularly 
incongruous with a festival in 
commemoration of the serious, 
self-denying Pilgrims. He 
wanted to see a“ plain New- 
England thanksgiving dinner.” 
He thinks that it should be a 
“religious” feast, and that the 
Pilgrims themselves would 
have scorned such luxury. 
We cannot wholly subscribe 
to these objections. When 
cheerfulness runs riot, as it of- 
ten does, we dislike it. When 
a feast grows noisy, end when 
wine, not good feeling, in- 
spires the mirth, we should 
wish to retire. We agree that 
the celebration of Dec. 22d, 
should be a religious celebra- 
tion. But feasting no less than 
fasting,is a religious ordinance 
—and the very idea of a feast 
implies plenty, implies some- 
thing better than usual, some- 
thing more than mere necessa- 
ries. That this plenty should 
not become extravagance and 
waste we readily grant. But 
we find that in the great reli- 
gious feasts appointed by Mo- 
ses, the Jews were permitted 
to eat before the Lord, and re- 
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joice in all wherewith the Lord 
had blessed them—to ki!] and 
eat flesh within their gates 
whatsoever their soul lusted 


after. (Deut. xii. 7, 15.] They 


were permitted specially to eat 


venison—“as of the roebuck 
and the hart.” [Deut. xii. 15, 
22.] Quite a variety of meats 
were allowed and commanded 
to be eaten. “Thou shalt eat 
before the Lord, thy God,—the 
tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, 
and of thy oil, and the firstlings 
of thy herds and thy flocks— 
thou shalt bestow thy money 
for whatsoever thy soul lusteth 
after, for oxen, and for sheep, 
or for wine, or forstrong drink, 
&e.” [Deut. xiv. 23, 26.]— 
Neither is any greater limit 
~e in the New Testament. 

aul rebukes those who com- 
manded to“abstain from meats 
which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving,— 
for every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused, 
if it be received with thanks- 
giving.” As we said before, 
we have no sympathy for ex- 
travagance, nor for riot. But 
when two hundred people sit 
down to a feast, some variety 
may be permitted — and our 
brother himself declares that 
“as long as we remained, eve- 
ry thing was conducted with 
great order and propriety,— 
and we do not doubt that af- 
ter we retired, which was be- 
fore drinking toasts arrived, 
the utmost decorum was ob- 
served.” The only question 
then is —“ What is excess! 


| 
| 


where does plenty run into ex- 
travagance” We are always 
using and having more than we 
need—we need nothing but 
bread, water, a coarse gar- 
ment and shelter. What one 
calls a necessary is to another 
a luxury, what one thinks a 
comfort is to another essential. 
As the greatest of poets says: 
“Reason not the need; our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous; 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beasts.’” 

It isa curious fact that all of 
the luxuries specified by our 
friend, were the common fare 
of the Pilgrims. Venison, tur- 
keys, ducks, quails, bear-meat, 
and oysters, were just the pro- 
vision most accessible to the 
first settlers at Plymouth, and 
seem therefore not inappropri- 
ate to be placed on the table 
Pilgrim festival. 

Bat enough, and perhaps too 
much, on this point. The oth- 
er objection relates to the pro- 
priety of confining the Pilgrim 
society to the descendants of 
New-Englanders. Our brother 
thinks this narrow and section- 
al. The Pilgrims says he, be- 
long like Washington to the 
whole country. So they do, 
and so does Daniel Boone, and 
yet if a society were formed 
in Boonesborough to celebrate 
the planting of that post, we 
should not be hurt to find it 
composed of native Kentucki- 
ans. The Pilgrim society 
confines neither its ceremonies 
nor its dinner to its own mem- 
bers, but invites others to par- 
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take, of what it has itself pro- 
vided. Our friend thinks that 
there is danger of deepening 
and perpetuating sectional pre- 
judices by such an association. 
We see no such danger—we 
have heard from no Kentucki- 
an but himself any expression 
of dissatisfaction with this so- 
ciety. From many,very many, 
we have heard warm congrat- 
ulations and sympathy, arising 
out of this very celebration. 
We cannot but think that it 
has destroved, instead of crea- 
ting, sectional prejudice—even 
in Brother b’s. own mind. 
And neither do we exactly see 
how we should be less section- 
al by adopting his advice in 
its broadest extent. “ As long” 
he says, “as Irish, and Scotch, 
and French, and English, and 
Northern, and Southern, and 
Eastern associations are main- 
tained in this valley, they will 
retard the happy, and we re- 
joice to believe, powerful ten- 
dency to consolidate the va- 
rious and opposite sentiments 
of one people, and to form one 
great uniform Western Cua- 
RAcTER,’ Llow a Western cha- 
racter would be less sectional 
than an Hastern, Northern, or 
Southern we cannot perceive. 
Had he said American, we 
should have understood him, 
Perhaps he meant to say so 
however. » Bee 


Children’s Concert. A con- 
cert was given in the Unita- 
rian Church by the children’s 
choir, on the evening of Jan. 


‘ 
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14th, 1839. Ten pieces of 
music, Anthems, &c. were 
sung—and though the night 
was extremely bad, and tor- 
rents of rain faliing, the streets 
pitchy dark, and the crossings 
nearly impassible—the church 
was very well filled. The 
proceeds went to buy books, 
&c. for the Sunday School. 
At the request of manv_ per- 
sons, it will be repeated. 


Concert for the Poor. An- 
other very pleasant evening 
was spent by us in listening to 
a sacred concert in the Unita- 
rian Church, for the benefit of 
the Poor of this city. More 
than $300 was taken, exclu- 
sive of expenses. The energe- 
tic lady who got up this con- 
cert, and those who assisted 
her, deserve much credit for 
their exertions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lockport, N. Y. Dec. 17, 1838. 


I expect to remain in J.ockport two 
or three months longer. We have form- 
ed a Unitarian Society here, which is 
steadily increasing. A good spirit seems 
to prevail among our people, and we are 
suffered to go along in our own way, 
without any to molest or make us afraid. 
There seems to be very good materials 
for a Society, and could they have just 
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the right man here, they would no doub 


be strong in a little while. 8B. F.B, 


Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 14, 1839. 


Prospects of our Society here still 
not bright. I have preached several 
times to less than a dozen. Tho 
there has been much fine winter wea- 
ther, yet the remains of fever and ague 
in most of the people keep them within 
doors, except when a ball party or other 
more powerful attraction than a church 
calls them out—and there are not en- 
ough out regularly to encourage those 
who follow others in all things, and ne- 
ver go a-head themselves, to come in 
and fill up our congregations. Still there 
are enough disposed to attend Unitarian 

reaching to make a good congregation, 
if they would come out. 

Sometime or other we must have a 
Unitarian Society here, large and well 
supported. Now we sow in weakness, 
but in faith. In faith, that our seed is 
good—in faith that the ground though 
it now looks dry and barren—contains 
the elements of immortal life. 

Yesterday (Sunday,) I had a congre- 
gation of between 20 and 30, morning 
and afternoon. ‘The afternvon congre- 
gation was near one-third Methodists. 
They had a class meeting but no preach- 
ing at their own Chapel, and so came to 
hear me, much to my satisfaction—Not 
thrt I expect to make any of them Uni- 
tarians, or increase our Society perma- 
nently, but because I do confidently be- 
lieve, that by Christian fellowship and 
love the cause of the Gospel may be 
promoted—And though our own feeble 
society should diminish, under my min- 
istry, I should still feel that the great — 
cause had gained by every thing which 
brings together our differing denomina- 
tions—and I communicate these facts, 
hoping that in your hands they may be 
instrumental in furthering that cause. 

Your brother and fellow a 
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THANKSGIVING SERMON:—From Jer. XIII. 20; 


Delivered before the Rev. G. W. Hosmer's Society at Buffalo, Nov. 29, 1838. 


BY B. F. BARRETT. 


Where is the flock that was given thee: thy beautiful flock ! 


How many a loving Father and Mother, in the lone and 
silent depths of their hearts, are this day asking themselves 
in the language of a Prophet, “where is the flock that was given 
thee: thy beautiful flock?” And how many a child far away, 
feels the pulse beat quicker: the pulse of filial affection and fra- 
ternal love, while his thoughts revert instinctively to the home 
of his youth. Happy the parents who this day behold their 
lambs—all their “ beautiful flock,” safe returned to the fold 
again ;—the fold of domestic peace and joy. Happy the children 
drawn thither by strong ties of filial love and gratitude. 
Glad hearts !—Bright faces!|—Sweet and cheerful greetings! 


Love mantles every cheek and breathes in every tone. The 


venerable, white-haired Father almost smooths his furrowed 
face with the smile of joy;—the warmth and gladness of youth- 
lul feeling returns, and the old man becomes a child again. 
Aunts and Grandmothers and all who ever formed a link in the 
domestic circle, now resume their places, and again the chain 
is complete. How bright the joys of Home shine now! How 
lull and free flows there again the old current of young life! 
How warm the gush of love! Tis a scene beautiful to contem- 
plate. The very looks of the “ beautiful flock” are a Thanks- 


giving, 


- 
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I am aware that I utter but a simple truism, when I assert 
that if there be one spot on earth dearer than all the rest, that 
spot is the Home of our youth. To many of us this day is dear, 
because it turns our thoughts involuntarily to this Magnet of 
the soul. Jt comes rich Jaden with the most fragrant recollec. 
tions. Innocent pleasures, warm feelings, bright hopes,—all 
fairest flowers of the spring-time of life,seem to hang around it 
still, in beautiful clusters, as fresh and sweet as when we pluck- 
ed them years ago. For one, I loved this day when a child. 
It was to me the brightest in all the year. 1 loved it for jts 
freedom and sports and fire-side pleasures ;—for the play, the 
story, the song and the dance, that it brought along with it. 
I love it still:—not with the giddy rapture of youth, but with 
the sober and chastened feeling of manhood. Love it now for 
the associations that cluster around it: but chiefly for its hal- 
lowing influence upon Hor. I see that it throws new charms 
around the domestic hearth-stone. I see how each return 
of it adds a new flower to the wreath of love, that binds to- 
gether so beautifully, the hearts of brothers and sisters, par- 
ents and children. Isee how it exalts and strengthens do- 
mestic affections :—how it gilds with new lustre the paternal 
dwelling :—unlocks new sympathies, and opens new clhiannels 
of feeling there, and makes Homea dearer, sweeter place. 
This is why | love it now, and hail its return with gladness. 
I wish the importance of such a day, in this respect, . were 
better understood and appreciated. Iam sure it will be, soon 
as the shows of the world lose something of their attraction,and 
the love of excitement dies away, and the sweet peace of 
Home begins to be more prized and sought after. 

Much has been told of the pleasures of Home, but not enough 
has been thought or said of its power over the heart. As an 
appropriate theme therefore for the present occasion, permit me 
to call your attention to the influence of Home upon character, 
and the obligations growing out of that influence. 

Undoubtedly there is such a natural, inborn difference in 
our mental constitution—our capacities of thought and feeling, 
that, if all were educated under the same circumstances—ex- 
posed to precisely the same influences from without, there 
would still be a difference of character. We should behold 
liere the same pleasing variety, that we discover in the features 
the general expression of the countenance, and which so strik- 
ingly characterizes all the works of God. Yet, with this in- 
nate difference of mental constitution, which must be obvious 
to all, that which we commonly call Character, is the result 
mainly of culture and discipline. It is something for the most 
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part acquired. a modified somewhat by the peculiar 
mental constitution of each one, yet it is determined chiefly 
‘by education and external circumstances. While therefore 
Character, in its entireness, may be called an aggregate result 
of mental constitution, individual effort, and external influ- 
ence, the latter must be allowed to-have a very large share 
in its formation. Every thing in the outward world, undoubt- 
edly adds to it some shade of coloring. The climate in which 
we are born, the natural scenery that surrounds us, the books 
we read, the friends we are familiar with,—all do something 
in the great work of education. Yet it is in the Sanctuary 
of Homr, where it may be said emphatically, that Character 
is formed. tis there, in the peaceful bosom of the domestic 
circle, that its foundation is laid:—it is there that it receives 
its strong and enduring outlines. Yes,—it is at home, that 
we drink our nectar or our bane. At home, that we shape 
our eternal course. At home, that we learn to love virtue and 
reverence God’s Word, or to despise goodness and trample on 
the divine Law. At home, tiuat we inhale the breath of moral 

life, or catch the plague-spots of evil—the blight of death. 

Home stamps the heart with an indelible impress. It moulds 

the character almost beyond the power of resistance. It 

ploughs a furrow into the soul, which time may never quite 

obliterate. 

And no wonder that it exerts this magic influence. No 
wonder that its spirit is inwrought into our very nature :— 
that its atmosphere makes or mars the character. No won- 
der—for it is the spot consecrated by all that is dear to child- 
hood ;—adorned with the richest colorings of life;—hung a- 
round, as if in graceful clusters, with the fondest affections, 
the tenderest sympathies, the brightest hopes, the sweetest 
joys. There we first drew the breath of life. There this 
world first opened on us, with its evernew and varying 
charms. There life seemed all poetic, and every thing around 
us seemed “full of blessings”. There a fond father taught 
us to lisp the names of things, and there we first drank at that 
“fount of deep, strong, deathless love,” that lives within a 
mother’s heart. There have the tender words and fond em- 
brace of her who loved us as she loved her life, often soothed 
our sorrows and dried our tears. There has that loved form, 
with fluttering heart and tearful eye, often leaned over us in 
sickness,and watched by our bed-side “till the last.pale star had 
set.” There too, was the scene of our childish sports, and inno- 
cent pleasures:—the spot where music—the swect music of 
Nature, greeted us forever, and the sun seemed always to 
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shine :—-where the heart knew no disguises, but opened its in- 
most folds to a fond parent’s gaze. All there was one long, 
bright holy-dav :—no breezes chilled, no storms showed their 
roughness ;—flowers laughed around us, fragrance sprung up 
in our foot-steps, and we sported ever as in gay gardens and 
orchards. 

Think too, how susceptible is this first period of life. How 
tenderly alive we are then, to impressions from the outward 
world. The heart is so soft, that the scenes and objects with 
which we are familiar, are not so much stamped upon it as 
ingrained into its very texture ;-—assimilated with the spirit, 
almost as the food weeat is incorporated with the body. 
The warm current of young love flows freely and smothly on, 
commingling with the tide of things, and assimilating all to it- 
self, or itself to all, as the river silently blends its waters with 
the ocean. The objects and friends which then interest us 
most, and with which we are most familiar, are not only seen 
and enjoyed, but possessed by us. They are ours. The gar- 
den, the play ground, the domestic animals, the commonest 
household utensils, are enshrined in our hearts, and loved as 
a part of ourselves. Nay, we seem to.embrace the moon, the 
clouds, the landscape, almost as the mother we love. 

Ilence the magic influence of Home upon Character. Hence 
the reason why its scenes stand out in such bold relief until 
the very close of life:—why it remains so Jong the dear hal- 
lowed spot of all the earth, where thought loves to return and 
linger:—-why its image goes with us, and lives with us in such 
youthful freshness, like an associate angel, when we are far 
away. And no matter what may have been the outward as- 
pect of thathome. The log cabin is as dear to memory as the 
tapestried hall, if gilded by the thought of a father’s counsel, 
a mother’s kiss, a beather’s sympathy, a sister’s love. Nay, 
vice itself loses much of its deformity, and has somewhat that 
is lovely in its aspect, when associated with these cherished 
endearments of Home. 

Thus the influence of Home is something which we cannot 
escape if we would, Jt follows us through life, and we cannot 
get rid of it. It moulds us and we cannot help it, any more 
than we can help breathing the atmosphere that surrounds us. 
Mysteriously it entwines itself among the tenderest fibres ol 
our hearts, and exerts over us a mighty power, long after we 
have bid adieu to its scenes. The mention of it will often melt 
the flinty heart of the imprisoned culprit, and the very thought 
of it bathe with tears, the hard, weather-beaten sailor’s cheek. 
His eye beams with a new lustre in a foreign land, and he 
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treads the solid deck with a firmer, manlier step, soon as the 
ship’s prow is turned towards his native hills. — 

‘Such is the influence of Home. It engraves its image on 
our memories, as with a pen of iron:—moulds the heart by its 
influence :—stamps its spirit on our lives. 

if such then be the influence of Ilome on Character, what 
are the obligations thence arising! What shouid every Llome 
be? What!—but that which God designed it ;—the nursery 
of piety ;—the seminary of virtue :—a little Hleaven here on 
earth. If Home does thus carve its image on the heart, and 
stamp its spirit on the life, what should that image—that spirit 
be! What ?-—but the divine image of goodness—the spirit of 
purity, love and trust. 

‘To me, the wisdom and love of God are nowhere more strik- 
ingly apparent, than in the ordination of the family institu- 
tion. Js there not something transcendently wise and beauti- 
ful in the provision here made for the culture of the spirit? 
Witness the helplessness of infancy, the docility and confiding 
trust of childhood, the warm, generous affections of youth, 
the exhaustless fountain of parental love! What a divine 
order is here! How sweetly strung are all the chords in the 
domestic harp. Has all this no other meaning or use, but 
in the continuance of the species, and the comfort of this life! 
To me, it has-a far higher significance. It speaks of a higher 
life than this. It is as the voice of God, proclaiming in_ shrill 
and solemn accents, that Home, where love flows spontaneous, 
is of all others, the spot to develope the spiritual aflections:— 
to nurture piety :—to strengthen virtue :—to adorn Character 
with all christian graces, and train the soul for heaven. <A 
divine Seminary is it indeed! Whata soil is here wherein 
to scatter the seed of divine truth! How quick and sure they 
spring, under the quickening warmth of domestic love. Veri- 
ly itseems like the garden which “ the Lord God planted east- 
ward in Eden” and put man therein to tillit. ‘And out of 
the ground made He to grow every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight, and good for food: the tree of tife also in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil.” Let it 
be sedulously guarded against the serpent. 

_ From the influence of Home upon Character, herein briefly 
sketched, and from the obvious design of the family institution 


_ as revealed in its entire structure, the obligations which result 


are very plain. While memory cherishes it as the dearest 
‘spot, the heart should cling to it as the purest and holiest 
upon earth. [t should be, if possible, a complete miniature of 
heaven. Nothing that defileth should ever enter there. All im- 
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patience, discontent, discord and moroseness should be banish. 
ed thence, as so many devouring fiends. It should be shielded 
from every taint of sin, as from a wasting pestilence ;—swep 
of every evil wish and word, as of the seeds of death. Ever 
should it be as the Holy of Holies, where resteth the ark of 
God’s covenant ;—where virtue, innocence and peace go hand 
in hand, and all is encircled with religion and love, as with 
beautiful, shining robes. Thus should it be purified and sancti- 
fied by the exercise of spiritual affections. The spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ should reign there supreme, and devotion 
blend in all its scenes. So that, in after life, every thought of 
Home may be as the perfume of heaven, fresh wafted to the 
soul ; quickening the spirit to a diviner life; inspiring it with 
holier endeavor, and thus elevating it to a heavenlier height. | 
To this end therefore, let parents and children and all strive’ 
to contribute,each his share. Learn in this noisy, excitement- 
loving age, to love the sweet peace of Home. Learn to live 
sometimes oul of a gazing crowd—alone—and feed on the 
far healthier food of domestic joy and love. Learn in that 
sacred retreat, the worth and greatness of the soul. Learn 
there to explore thyself: to find what resources are within 
thee ;to know what thou hast, which thou canst truly call 
thine own. There. let 


“The primal duties shine aloft—like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts, 
Be scattered aj] around—like flowers.” 


Learn there the treasures of thought; the serene peace of 
virtue; the priceless value of domestic love; the worth, and 
joy, and bliss of life. 

With some, this may bea difficult lesson; but of exceeding 
great value toall when learned. The soul never knows what 
true happiness means, till it has learned to be happy at home— 
to be happy alone. The full value of domestic life has not 
been realized, nor its high purpose been fully comprehended, 
until Home has been made, what God designed it should be, 
the school of virtue ; the nursery of every christian grace ; the 
place to refine, exalt and ennoble the spirit; the abode of 
purity, religion and love; the spot where the purest devotion 
dwells; the very gate of heaven. $i: 

All have some part to perform in this little Society. Kind- 
ness there must be mutual and reciprocal. None are too in- 
ferior to confer a blessing. You are a brother ;—seek the 
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pleasures of the domestic fire-side, and strive to make that fire- 
side happy. Your presence shall add strength and brightness 
to “the Chain of Love :”—shall light up a sister’s face with 
smiles, and fill a mother’s heart with joy. Youarea sister;— 
your cheerful looks, kind words and winning deeds shall weave 
,» web of love around a brother’s heart—make Home the 
brightest, most attractive spot on earth, and save that brother, 
it may be, from infamy and ruin. You are a husband :—Let 
not the cherished objects of your aflections have cause to 
grieve, that there are other places dearer to you than Home. 
You are a wife ;—let Home be the seat and centre of your 
heart;the spot where all your yentlest graces meet,and all 
your sweetest charms combine to beautify, refine and _ bless. 
You are a Father—a Mother:—Father—Mother, know that 
the character of your children must be mainly formed within 
the domestic Sanctuary. Know that the scenes and objects 
which there surround them, will linger fresh and green in mem- 
ory, when other scenes have faded,, and other objects are 
forgotten. The spirit of Home will go with them through 
life—it may live with them forever. It will ever be to them 
a dear, cherished spot ;—be it yours to moke it now, the pu- 
rest, holiest and best. Let your Home then, be sanctified by 
religion. Lets its very atmosphere be as the odour of heaven. 
Let devotion mingle with all its duties and its joys. Let inno- 
cence, piety and love twine their immortal wreath round every 
heart. Let every day and every occasion be hailed with joy, 
that shall add one new charm to the paternal roof. So that, 
in after time, when your loved ones shall be separated from 
you, and scattered wide abroad, the remembrance of Home 
may, now and then come to them, as sweet fragrance wafted 
from the garden of God.—That, in the stern conflict with temp- 
tation,—in life’s darkest and most perilous hour, the thought 
of vour counsels, your prayers and your deeds—the thought 
of Home may be as a bright, ministering angel, to uphold, to 
cheer and save. Thus when the domestic hearth-stone shall 
be all forsaken—the dear objects of your affections scattered 
the wide world over, and you shall now and then ask your- 
selves, in loneliness of heart, “ Where is the flock that was 
given thee; thy beautiful flock?”—a voice—the voice as of an 
angel from the kingdom of heaven, shall whisper this answer 
most grateful to thy heart—‘no matter where, for they are 
encircled with the impenetrable shield of virtue—religion 
bears them safely up—the arm of God is their defence. And 
when the silver cord of life shall be loosed, and the golden 
bowl be broken, and one by one the “beautiful flock” shall 
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be snatched away, to each surviving member shall come the 
sweet, inspiring thought, that they have gone to a brighter, 
happier Home—gone to be gathered to the great Fold above, 
where they will evermore be led by the Good Shepherd, and 
“go in and out and find pasture.” 


LETTER FROM A TRINITARIAN CONVERT. 


[The following letter from a Trinitarian recently converted to our 
Faith, although it contains nothing new in the way of argument, 
shows much truth of feeling, and may be interesting to your rea- 
ders, as it was to me.] E. 


Iam sometimes startled and alarmed, when 1 think that | 
have at last openly professed myself a Unitarian ; that I have 
taken upon myself that name, which is mentioned in terms 
of reproach by christians of almost every denomination. | too, 
who have so often been heard to express my astonishment that 
any one could doubt the truth of the Trinity! And yet when 
I reflect upon the ideas which I have always had of the subject, 
I do not find that they difler very materialy from those which | 
now believe to be correct,—and it is my firm opinion that in 
my “heart of heart” I have always been a Unitarian. 

When | became a communicant of an-Orthodox Church, I 
did not think of asking myself if I believed in the Trinity—I 
had been brought up in that faith, and of course supposed it 
impossible that I should admit any other into my mind ;—and 
if doubts arose, which was often the case, I yielded them as 
speedily as possible, and endeavored not to think of the sub- 
ject at all—I found many passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which appeared to me sufficiently strong and conclusive 


to ground my belief upon, and which I then thought no one 
could gainsay or dispute: there were many more which ap- 


peared to teach a contrary doctrine, but these I thought ol 
course must be explained so as to make them consistent with 
the others. Even at that time Unitarianism appeared very 
attractive to me, and I have often wished that | dared em- 
brace it: but the desire appeared sinful to me, and I was 
afraid to make any enquiries, or to read anything which would 
have a tendency to infuse a single doubt into my mind of the 
faith which I professed, and which all, very nearly all of my_ 
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friends believed to be so necessary to my salvation. Thus | 
continued for several years without advancing, I fear, one 
step in spiritual knowledge. JT had often a sincere wish to be 
sood and pure, and yet it appeared to me that I was every day 
getting farther and farther from the desirable state of mind 
and heart. It seemed to me that none of the means of grace 
benefitea me; I felt that my prayers were not answered, and 
| sometimes supposed that it.was because I did not pray 
equally to Father, Son and Spirit, for I could not look upon 
them as the same being, and the desire of rendering equal 
homage to all so confused my mind that I often felt that I was 
committing sin in endeavouring to pray at all,and for weeks 
this duty was frequently left unperformed. All this time I 
would have given worlds to have been able to think of God 
as my Father, who is ever nearand willing to hear us, and 
to have gone to him with all the simplicity of a little child, 
toask for those things which I most desired: but I could not 
divest myself of the idea that He was at a distance from me, 
and this distance was immeasurably increased, because I could 
not understand, how a Lord of infinite mercy and compassion, 
to whom we are taught to look for every good and perfect 
gilt, could desire or permit the sacrifice of a guiltless being, 
and that being his only begotten Son, before he would be 
reconciled to his earthly children. This seemed so incon- 
sistent with his character as a God of love, that I could not 
sincerely believe it; and yet it was a part of the Creed which 
| professed as a member of a Trinitarian Church—l felt that 
Iwas uttering words to which I could attach no meaning, 
and to which my heart and understanding refused their as- 
sent. How cana being, I thought, who has done so much 
lor the happiness of his creatures, whose loving kindness and 
tender mercy are so continually manifested in all his works ; 
who has placed us in this bright and beautiful world, where 
ul things seem created on purpose to conduce to our happi- 
ness, and comfort; who cares for us every hour that we live, 
and not only for us who are immortal, but for the smallest 
insect in creation which lives but for a moment, how can He, 
our Futher in Heaven, hate us, because we are weak and er- 
ring, and withhold His love and forgiveness until his aven- 
ging justice is fully satisfied by the sacrifice of a being per- 
fectly pure and spotless who had never even had a sinful 
thought. I never, never, can believe this doctrine, and if 
Ido not find it plainly revealed in the Bible which is given 
us as our guide in spiritual things,I will not give my assent to 
il, because weak and fallible mortals like myself tell me that 
38 
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it is so—I determined to examine for myself, though I confess 
that it was with fear and trembling that I forined the resoly- 
tion. I read and re-read the New Testament and my con- 
victions daily gained strength though, strongly resisted them, 
for I then felt that nothing ever would induce me to acknow. - 
ledge myself a Unitarian, while my doing so would cause the 
unhappiness of some of my dearest friends. 

I found that though Christ is often spoken of in terms of the 
highest exaltation and although he calls himself the Son of 
God, yet it is nowhere said that he is the Infinite God, all his 
power is referred to the Father, and it appears to be his con- 
stant endeavour to impress this truth upon his disciples. He 
tells them again and again, of mine own self I can do nothing; 
the Father who dwelleth in me he doeth the works. Again, 
speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem, he says, of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven neither the Son but the Father only—Here he is evi- 
dently speaking of himself in his highest nature and calls him- 
self the Son, and yet it appears without doubt that he could 
not designate the day when that great event was to take 
place. Wil it be said that as a man he did not know? yet 
Trinitarians often bring forward passages to prove his Omni- 
science, which refer to his human nature; for example “Jesus 
knew all things and needed not that any man should testify 
unto him, for he knew what was in man:” and yet they will 
say that there were some things which he did not know. 
Can they believe that he had two distinct minds and that 
sometimes he exercised one and sometimes the other! He 
says, “I and my Father are one,” but this is fully explained 
when he prays “that the disciples may all be one; as thou 
Father art in me and J in thee that they also may be one in 
us.” And “the glory which thou gavest me\ have given them 
that they may be one even as we are one”—which proves 
without doubt that the glory which he received from his F2- 
ther was of a kind that could be imparted to others and is a 
sufficient answer to the argument often used by Trinitarians 
that the powers which Christ possessed could only belong to 
an infinite Being—By these and similar passages the convic- 
tion was fixed upon my mind that the union of the Father 
and Son is in spirit: that to Christ the Spirit was given with 
out measure; that he was “God manifest in the flesh,” that 
is through him we learn more of the character of God and aré 
admitted to a fuller knowledge of his glorious attributes, than 
has been revealed to us in any other way. That he was the 
messenger of God who came to bring us innumerable tokens 
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of his boundless love, to teach us tle way of everlasting life, 
to show us the infinite goodness and mercy of our Heavenly 
Father, who while we were yet sinners, sent his pure and 
spotless Son into the world, that by his example and teaching, 
his lite and death, every wanderer from his fold might be 
brought back and taught that itis only by sincere repentance 
and love to God, and a life of purity, and active benevolence, 
that we can hope to be accepted by Him, and to dwell forever 
in his glorious presence. Passages which had before seemed 
to support the doctrine of the Trinity now appeared perfectly 
reconcilable with that of the simple unity of God, and I now 
can receive with heartfelt joy and thankfulness a faith which, 
while it answers every demand of my nature, is not constant- 
ly warring against that common sense and reason which God 
has given me, whereby to understand the truths which are 
taught in His Holy Seriptures. 

The doctrine usually taught by Trinitarians that Christ 
came into the world to reconcile God to us and by his suffer- 
ings and death to make a literal substitution or satisfaction 
for our sins, as I have said before, had long been a stumbling 
block tome and had prevented me from making that progress in 
my religious faith which I so earnestly desired—but since 
examining the subject more closely, I feel convinced that our 
merciful Creator has always been ready and willing to for- 
give his erring children, and that it is their sins alone which 


have estranged them from Him: that the death of Christ there- 


fore did not change the purpose of God, but by showing the 
evil consequences of sin and His utter abhorrence of it made 
it safe for him to forgive those who turn unto him with sin- 
cere purpose of amendment, and hearty repentance for the 
past; or rather in the words of Abbot, which better express 
my meaning, “ Christ came not only to teach us our duty—- 
and set an example of its performance, but to sufler for us, 
and to make, by that sufiering, a moral impression on the 
great community of intelligent beings, which should go instead 
of our punishment and render it safe for us that we should be 
forgiven.” In such a faithas this | am willing to live and to 
die; trusting in God as my Father and Almighty Friend 
Whose mercy is overall his works. I will not fear what man 
cin do unto me: believing with the most inplicit confidence 
that Christ died, the just for the unjust, that he gave up his 
life on the Cross that those who believe in him might not per- 
ish but have everlasting life, 1] can go on my way, rejoicing 
that in him [ am permitted to place my hopes of future happi- 
Hess; praying thatmy Lleavenly Father will daily strengthen 
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my faith in His love; that He will make me more and more 
worthy of the sacrifice that has been made for my sins and 
enable me to grow in grace and in the knowledge of my Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


My Treasures. 


MY TREASURES. 


The thoughts that are the fair and opening flowers 
Budding from out the garden of the Life— 

The feelings that gleam up in happier hours 
Like flashes on the billowy ocean’s strife— 


These are more precious to me than the dross 
That Avarice heaps up in his useless coffers ; 
Ah! what men count for solid gain, is loss ; 
To the wide wealth one hour of wisdom offers. 


I think of all the bubbles men are chasing— 

They dream them worlds, because they ’re round and fair ; 
[ sit down with my book, my fireside facing, 

And laugh to think of the wealth to which J am heir. 


[ care not then for wordly glare and beauty : 
Thought, aspiration, feeling are my all ; 

These, with the sense of action, progress, duty, 
And time for them—what care I what befall ! 


My favourite books—my pen, my ink-tipped friend ; 
We'll tell them all what times we have together, 
And still jog on, as now, unto the end, 
Nor mind the changes of the world’s weather. 


O you and | have kept up many a revel : 
We’ve feasted on the thoughts of by gone times, 
We've poured out feelings--lectured against evil, 
And wove apace the merry-footed rhymes. 


And now we ’re up—an hour too late perhaps— 
Playing the miser o’er each pleasant thought : 

Then let’s to bed with them, lest thievish naps — 
Come in and steal them ere our task be wrought. 


Good night, my treasures—ye shall vanish never ; 
E’eu closer, when I wake, your worth I'll feel : 
Once got, and brightened still by high endeavour— 
No moth can e’er corrupt—no thief can steal. c. 


DecemBer 29, 1°38. 
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ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION.—No. III. 


Ce n'est point innover dans religion, que de s’eloigner des opinions qui ont prevalu, 
pour se rapprocher des anciennes, DeEaUSOBRE. 


Having in the last number, stated what I believe to be the 
scripture doctrine of fature retribution, and the evidence on 
whieh it rests, ] shail now consider first some of the objec. 
tions Which are usually brought against it, and next its moral 
influence. 

The first objection to the ultimate annihilation of the wick- 
ed, is drawn from the supposed excellence of man. Man, it 
is said, was created for immortality. He is endowed with 
powers of indefinite progression in knowledge and virtue, 
and of assimilating himself constantly more to the character 
of his Maker; and -surely sucha being God will not destroy. 

[have before fully admitted the existence of these powers 
of progressive improvement, and considered them as furnish- 
ing evidence that mankind are intended for a future state of 
being; and in all cases where these powers receive their in- 
tended developement, I agree with the inference drawn by 
the objector. When I see a Howard wandering over Europe, 
visiting the jails and penitentiaries, and exposing himself to 
contagious disease in every shape, in order to alleviate the 
suflerings of the prisoner, and to meliorate his fate ;—when 
I see an Oberlin devoting his lite, to improve the condition of 
the inhabitants of an obscure district, sunk in ignorance and 
misery, and toelevate their moral character ;—when read of 
sich men as Fenelon, and Cappe, and Clarkson, and Neff, and 
Wilberforce and others like them, I then realise the excellence 
to which man, even here below, may attain, and [ feel that 
such men were made to be immortal. Or if when, in the 
more private walks of life, | see a man who preserves his puri- 
ty and integrity ansullied ;—who while he walks humbly with 
his God, endeavours to alleviate the. misery, and to increase 
the happiness and weilbeing of all around him, and who con- 
siders the development of his moral powers, and the improve- 
mentof his moral character as the great objects of lite, ] then 
appreciate the value of a being on whom the image of Christ 
has been thus impressed, and I feel, that over such an one the 
“second death” has no power, but that, according to the words 
of the Saviour, he has already “ passed from death unto life.” 
But when I see a man, selfish, unfeeling, unjust, or who gives 
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himself entirely up to his animal appetites and passions ;—oye 
who lives merely for the goods and pleasures of this world, 
regardless of the improvement of his spiritual powers, and of 
a life to come,—I then can see no excellence in such an one, 
which should entitle him to a never-ending existence. It js 
true, he possesses powers, which, if carefully cultivated, would 
assimilate him to the celestial spirits; but he refuses to develop 
them. He has within him the germ of a spiritual nature, 
which, if unfolded, would fit him for a spiritual life hereafter, 
but he neglects that nature, and prefers to give himself up with 
the brute tothe mere enjoyments of the senses; and now, 
what value is there in such aman, that he should be made 
the participant of a spiritual state of existence, for which he 
has refused to educate himself, and with which he could not 
possibly sympathize ? 

But it is said--Even the worst men have something good 
in them, and God will not destroy whatis good. This reason- 
ing appears to me to rest on an erroneous principle. I freely 
admit the fact as stated. J] go further, and I believe that even 
the worst man does more kind than unkind acts; and if the 
inference drawn from thence were, that man is not, by nature, 
either totally depraved, or very far gone in evil, as the popular 
creeds tell us, it would be just. I have before stated my con- 
viction, that, on his entrance into life, though neither virtuous 
nor vicious, man is constitutionally a good being, and it is to 
this constitutional goodness that we must attribute all the 
kind good acts of one who, in what he does, is not guided by 
principle, but merely by impulse. But to infer from this con- 
stitutional goodness, that man must necessarily live forever, 
appears to me to be an inference not justified by the premises. 
We should, in that case, and for the same reasons, have to con- 
tend, that many of the brute creation will be immortal; for 
the dog, the elephant and others of the animal race, furnish us 
daily with proofs of faithfulness, gratitude and kindness. 

The last objection to the system [ have embraced, which I 
shall notice, is founded on the scriptures. In them we are 
told, that there isto bea resurrection both of the just and ol 
the unjust, and hence it is inferred, that the wicked will not 
be destroyed, because we can see no reason why they should 
be raised from the dead, if they are, immediately afterwards, 
again to be consigned to destruction. But this objection howev- 
er rests entirely on the assumption, that because we can see no 
reason why the impenitent should be raised again to life, and 
afterwards destroyed, therefore no such reason exists.— 
But it evidently does not become such short sighted beings as 
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weare to reason thus. It is plainly rovealed to us (a) that 
there is to be a resurrection both of the just and of the unjust. 
We are told with equal explicitness that this resurrection is 
to precede the day of ultimate retribution, and that, in that 
day, the ultimately impenitent are to receive their doom. 
That this doom is to be the death of the soul, or extinction of 
being, | think I have shewn by numerous clear proofs drawn 
‘from the scriptures; and though we may not see the reasons 
that God has ordered it thus, vet this ought not to shake our 
faith in what is so clearly revealed. The day will come, when 
we shall see, that all his arrangements are made in wisdom and 
mercy. | 

Having thus examined some of the principal objections 
which are usually made to the scheme | have embraced, | 
shall now pass. to the consideration of some of the moral re- 
sults to which it leads. 

In the first place, it appears to me that this scheme is more 
than any others in accordance with the paternal character of 
God. It teaches, that our Heavenly Father makes all his 
creatures happy according to their several capacities: That 
lie has endowed man with capacities, which, if cultivated and 
developed, will render him capable of spiritual happiness. 
That a future spiritual life awaits all those who by the culti- 
vation of their powers and affections shall qualify themselves 
for its enjoyments ; and that, on the contrary, those who shall 
live only for this life, after enjoying its pleasures, will be dis- 
missed trom existence when that existence would cease to be 
a blessing. 

In the second place, it gives a peculiar value to the mission 
ofour Saviour. It represents him, as sent by God, to reveal 
to inankind that there is a future, a never-ending state of ex- 
istence, to which all may attain, who will qualify themselves 
for its enjoyments. It represents him as the captain of our 
salvation, sent to shew us, both by his precepts and example, 
the way in which we may become participants in this future 
state of existence, and as destined by his and our Heavenly 
Father to be our final judge, and the dispenser of that eternal 
life, which he was sent to reveal. And further, it appears to 
me, that the scriptures teach that the death of Christ is in 
some way connected with our future existence, though the 
manner of that connexion has not been revealed. 

In the third place, this scheme connects, in the most inti 
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mate manner, the present with the future. According to it, 
there is not a single moral action performed by man, which 
has not some influence, either in fitting, or in disqualifying 
him, fora future state of being. He enters on that state of 
being with precisely the same character which he has formed 
here; and even among those that are saved, the degree of hap- 
piness they are to enjoy is determined by the advances they 
have made here in virtue and goodness. Salvation thus be- 
comes, not an arbitrary boon, but, whata great and good man 
(6) has defined it to be, namely: the adaptation of man’s situa- 
tion to his character. 

But what I consider to be the chief excellence of this 
scheme is, its superior tendency to deter men from sin and 
vice, and to win them to virtue and holiness. There may be 
afew favoured mortals, who have attained to such a degree of 
moral perfection as to love and practice virtue for its own sake, 
without any regard to its rewards; but the bulk of mankind 
find themselves too much chained to the earth to do this. 
Hence our Heavenly Father, in pity to our weakness, has re- 
vealed to us, that the practice of virtue is to be followed by 
the most glorious reward, and the practice of vice by the most 
dreaded punishment; and, in this revelation, an appeal is made, 
to the strongest natural inclination of the human heart—the 
love of existence. 

In all the prevalent systems of faith, man is taught, that he 
possesses an inherent immortality, or, at least, that he is to 
live forever; and thus the first craving of his heart is satisfied. 
It is true, with a single exception, all these systems teach, 
either that sin is to be punished with penal sufferings in a fu- 
ture life, or, at least, that our happiness there, will be affected 
and graduated by our conduct here. But we have only to 
look around us, to convince ourselves that these latter doe- 
trines do not possess the necessary restraining efficacy. Man- 
kind believe too firmly in the goodness of God, to believe prac- 
tically in the orthodox doctrine of future penal sufferings. 
They have, in the present life, experienced, that happiness tar 
predominates over misery, and they trust, that, under the 
government of the same God, it will do so too in the life to 
come. As to the idea of occupying the lowest station in the 
scale of happiness, this has nothing frightful or revolting in 
the eyes of the vicious man. He has, in this world, been ac- 
customed to occupy that station. It is his own, and he would 
not make an effort to rise above it. 


(6) Dr. Channing. 
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But in the system now under consideration, the case is en- 
tirely different. In it, man’s continuance in life is made to be 
contingent on his conduct. It sets life and death before him, 
and bids him make his choice (c.) It tells him, on the one 
hand, that, if he lives here merely for this world,—if its occu- 
pations and pleasures constitute the main object of his’ pur- 
suit,—he may, if he be prudent and temperate in his pleasures, 
enjoy, on the whole, a happy animal existence, while life lasts; 
but that, at death, the scene closes on him forever, and that he 
returns to that state of non-existence from which he was origi- 
vally dcawn. On the other hand, it sets before him a never- 
cuding existence,-—a life of constant felicity and improvement, 
provided that, by the practice of virtue and holiness, he will 
qualify himself for its enjoyments. What a contrast; what 
motives for virtuous exertion are here presented to us. On 
the one hand, to die,—to cease to feel—to cease to think,—to 
cease to love—to become insensible to the glories of creation, 
to the voice of mankind and affection, and tothe joys of exis- 
tence, to be forever separated from all we loved here below,— 
tosee them no more forever,—to lose the remembrance of 
them, and even to cease to be an object of God’s care,—what 
fate can be more dreadful! well might an eloquent Divine (d ) 
say of it, that, in comparison to its gloom, “ even the shadows 
of an avenging retribution would be brightness and relief.” 
Almighty Father save me from that fate! Recall me, when 
| wander from Thee, by any means which thy wisdom may de- 
vise:—punish me when it becomes necessary to my salvation,— 
oder my destiny as thou mayest deem for my good,—but oh, 
iet me never cease to be the object of Thy sustaining power 
and of Thy paternal care ! | | 

On the other hand, how glorious is the prize set before us! 
To live forever, and to rejoice forever in the sentiment of our 
eXistence,—to be forever re-united to all whom we love, with- 
out the danger of being again separated from them,--to be- 
couie the associate of the good and excellent who have preceded 
usin the christian course,—to see every day new scenes of 
divine wisdom, power ‘and goodness opening belore us,—to 
iucrease constantly in knowledge and virtue,—to dwell with 
desis, and to grow like him, and to become gradually more and 
ore assimilated to God, the great source of all perfection,— 
What a glorious prospect! What mind is capable of realising 
iteven in a faint degree? Well might a celebrated writer 


exclaim in contemplating man’s future destiny. ‘ Add but that 
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element, eternity, to man’s progress, and the results of his ex. 
istence surpass, not only human, but angelic thought. Give 
me this, and the future glory of the human mind becomes to 
me as incomprehensible as God himseif.” (e) 

But although our present powers are inadequate fully to 
realize the glories of the future world, yet we may, in some 
small degree, have aforetaste of its blessedness. When we 
have successfully resisted temptation ;—--when we have denied to 
ourselves the indulgence which invited us, and held fast to our 
integrity ;—when we are sensible that we have acquired a 
greater mastery over our appetites and passions,—when we 
feel new powers of being good and useful arising within us ;— 
when it has been our privilege to relieve the misery, or to 
promote the happiness of a fellow being, and when the appro- 
ving voice of God speaks peace to our hearts,—that which we 
then feel, that is spiritual felicity—that is a foretaste of 
heaven. 

[have thus endeavoured to examine the doctrine of a future 
retribution. 1 consider that doctrine as founded entirely on 
revelation. As such I have treated it, and as such I submit it 
to the candid consideration of the reader. H, 


A SUMMER’S EXPERIENCE. 


There was a time when I almost believed that what “ every 
body” suid must be true ; and although my faith as a Unitarian 
has never wavered, I had heard it so often and so solemnly as- 
serted, that “ Unitarianism, is a good enough religion to live 
by. but no religion at ail to die by,” shat I sometimes trembled 
lest it might at last prove so. The last summer’s experience 
has removed that shadow of doubt. In three months severe 
trial | have seen enough to make me thank God that I am a 
Unitarian. As such, | have no fear that my soul will ever be 
without support either in life or in death—The summer has in- 
deed been one of severe trial. This City has perhaps had no more 
than its share of sickness, but that has been a great deal, and a 
good many of our society have been dangerously ill. Among 
them all [have found not one who was disposed to murmur; 
not one who was not resigned. I have not found one whom 
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the probability of death has frightened. There has been, 
in no case, a display of words, but always patience of spirit. 
Two of the number were taken. One of them I have mentioned 
before; a lady of singular goodness. The other was as good 
a manaslever knew; James Homer, of Massachusetts. <A 
man of unassuming virtues, of unc¢ompromising principles, of 
mildand gentle disposition; one who left no promise unper- 
lormed, no engagement unfulfilled; who was zealous without 
noise, generous without ostentation, pious without austerity or 
bigotry. lis loss will be severely, and more and more felt, 
but his death has imprinted upon the minds of those who are 
left, an invaluable lesson. He was ill but five days, and had no 
reason to think his disease very dangerous until a few hours be- 
fore his death. The summons came unexpectedly and found 
him in the midst of plans of usefulness and manly activity, but 
itfound him prepared. When he was told that there was no 
hope of his living many hours, he showed no fear, not even 
painful surprise. He said “ that he had hoped to recover; that 
he thought he might do a great deal of good in the world, and 
thathe wished for life on that account, but “ God's will, not 
mine be done;” he committed his children to God’s care, and 
prayed silently. Presently he again spoke and said, “ | wish | 
had lived a better life, | know that 1 might have done more than 
| have; but I trust that God will spare me. God forbid that 
| should trust for salvation to my own goodness! but I have no 
lear.” Inashort time after this, he fell into a deep sleep, in 
which he continued for an hour and then ceased to breathe ; 
there was no convulsion, not even of the features or hands. It 
Was some minutes before we could be sure that he was gone— 
This was a christian’s death. Let the caviller and the skeptic 
he silent. We will hold fast toa faith which thus lends “ a rod 
and a staff” to him who goes down to the valley of death. What 
more can religion do when it has taught us thus to live and die? 
Si. Louis. | E. 


— — 


Olshausen on John Ill, 16.—*This thought, that the Love 
of God is the fountain of redemption, is in such exact accord- 
ance with the constant language of the New Testament, 
which represents Christ as making reconciliation not to God, 
but to man, (see 2 Cor. v. 19,) that one may well wonder how 
the doctrine of atonement could ever have taken that form in 
the Church, by which God is reconciled to us, not we to God.” 

What has become of the proposals issued from Princeton of a 
translation of Olshausen ? Have such passages as the above fright- 
ened the orthodox of that exceedingly orthodox place, and made 
them relinquish the idea ? 
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RELIGIOUS SONNETS: 


BY JONES VERY,—SALEM, MASS.’ 


We received, last month, twenty-seven sonnets of a spiri- 
tual nature chiefly, from the gentleman whose name stands at 
the head of this article. They were accompanied by the fol- 
lowing note: 


Rev. J. F. Clarke, Editor Western Messenger: 


Hlearing of your want of matter for your Messenger, I was 
moved to send you the above sonnets ; that they may help those in 
affliction for Christ’s name is ever the prayer of.me his disciple. 
called to be a witness of his sufferings and an expectant of his 
glory. Ifyou should ask for more as I have them so will they be 
communicated freely. Amen. 

The hope of Jesus be with yon when you are called to be a par- 
taker of his temptations. JONES VERY. 


We propose to communicate a part of them in this number, 
reserving the remainder for the next. They have been read 
by ourselves with no common emotions of interest, and we 
trust will be equally interesting to our readers. 

We hope it will not be considered indelicate if we introduce 
them with a few words about their author, as some acquain- 
tance with his mental history and experience seems indispen- 
sible toa just comprehension of their meaning. — If possible, 
we should place ourselves upon his standing point of thought, 
in order to be aware of their significance. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Very, a few months 
since, in the city of Boston. We had heard of him before, 
from various quarters, as a young man of much inte:ligence 
and of a remarkably pure character, whose mind had become 
extremely interested within a few months, upon the subject o! 
religion. He was said to have adopted some peculiar views on 
this important theme, and to consider himself inspired by God 
to communicate them. Such pretensions had excited the fears 
of his friends, and by many he was supposed to be partially 
deranged. The more intelligent and larger sort of minds, 
however, who had conversed with him, dissented from this 
view, and although they might admit a partial derangemen' 
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of the lower intellectual organs, or perhaps an extravagant 
pushing of some views to their last results, were disposed to 
consider his main thoughts deeply important and vital. 

And here we may remark that the charge of Insanity is almost 
always brought against any man who endeavours to introduce 
to the common mind any very original ideas. And especial- 
ly is this the case with moral and religious truths. He who 
insists on taking us out of that sphere of thought which is habi- 
tual to us, into a higher and purer one, is regarded by us with 
alarm and dissatisfaction. We must either yield ourselves to 
him, and suffer our minds to be taken out of their customary 
routine, Which is always painful—or we must find some way 
to set aside his appeals to our reason ahd conscience and dis- 
arm them of their force. The easiest way isto call him in- 
sane. It isa short and ready explanation of his whole con- 
duct. It relieves us at once of all further trouble about him. 
Nobody is obliged to attend to the “insane ravings” of a man- 
iac. The moment therefore this word is applied toa man, 
were he sage, prophet or apostle—were he Socrates or Solon, 
were he Jesus or Paul—all men are authorised to look down 
upon him with pity. And it is so much more soothing to our 
vanity to look down than to look up, that it is no wonder that 
the worldly-minded, the men of sluggish and shallow intellects, 
and those who have arranged and systematised their opinions, 
are pleased with this excuse for pitying the man whom they 
ought to reverence. Withthem too go all those teachers, 
priests and prophets, who have attained an influence over the 
public mind, and love the exercise of that better than the at- 
tainment of new truth. The fear of innovation, error, change 
allies itself to these other motives, and so by common consent 
the prophet is declared a maniac. “ He hasa devil, and is 
mad, why hear ye him?” was said of the saviour of men. 
“Paul, thou art beside thyself, much learning has made thee 
mad.” And so have many other earnest souls, who spurned 
the worldly. and mean thoughts and practices of those about 
them, who longed for an introduction of a brighter day into 
the darkness of time; reformers and enthusiastic philanthro- 
pists, Wesleys, Penns, Foxes, been called delirious by their 
own age, and been deified by the following one. “ Your fa- 
thers stoned the prophets, and ye build their sepulchres.” 

It is also, however, to be remarked, that the intense contem- 
plation of. any vast theme is apt to disturb the balance of the 
lower intellectual faculties. While the Reason, which contem- 
plates absolute truth, is active and strong; the understanding 
which arranges and gives coherence to our thoughts, may be 
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weakened or reduced toa state of torpor. When this reaches 
an extreme point, it becomes delirium or mono-mania. 

But even in these cases it may be a question which is the 
worst delirium, that by which a man, possessing some great 
truth, has lost the use of his practical intellect—or that other 
wide-spread delirium, in which the mind is enslaved to the low. 
est cares and meanest aims, and all that is loftiest and greatest 
in the soulis stupified and deadened in worldliness. When. 
for instance, we have seen a man in whose intellect all othe; 
thoughts have become merged in the freat thought of his con- 
nexion with God, we have had the feeling very strongly, which 
we once heard thus expressed, “Is this MONO-MANIA, or is it 
MONO-SANIA 

With respect to Mr. Very, we have only to say that the 
intercourse we have ourselves had with him has given no evi- 
dence even of such partial derangement. We have heard him 
converse about his peculiar views of religious truth, and saw 
only the workings of a mind absorbed in_ the loftiest contem- 
plations, and which utterly disregarded all which did not come 
into that high sphere of thought. | We leave it to our readers 
to decide whether there is any thing of unsoundness in these 
sonnets. To us, they seem like wells of thought, clear and pel- 
lucid, and coming up from profound depths. 

Mr. Very’s views in regard to religion, as we gathered them 
from himself, were not different from those heretofore advoca- 
ted by many pure and earnest religionists. He maintains, as 
did Fenelon, Mme. Guion and others, that all sin consists in 
self-will, all holiness in an unconditional surrender of our own 
will to the will of God. He believes that one whose object 
is not to do his own willin any thing, but constantly to obey 
God, is led by Him, and taught of him in all things. He isa 
Son of God, as Christ was the Son, because he always did the 
the things which pleased his Father. He professes to be him- 
self guided continually by this inward light, and he does not 
conjecture, speculate or believe, but he Anows the truth which 
he delivers. In this confidence howeve there is nothing of ar- 
rogance, but much modesty of manner. 


THE RAIL ROAD. 


Thou great proclaimer to the outward eye, 

Of what the spirit too would seek to tell, 
Onward thou go’st, appointed from on high 

The other warnings of the Lord to swell ; 

Thou art the voice of one that through the world 
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Proclaims in startling tones, “prepare the way ;” 

The lofty mountain from its seat is hurled, 

The flinty rocks thine onward march obey ; 

The vallies lifted from their lowly bed 

O'ertop the hills that on them frowned before, 

Thou passest where the living seldom tread, 

Through forests dark, where tides beneath thee roar, 

And bidst man’s dwelling from thy track remove, 

And would with warning voice his crooked paths reprove. 


» 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB SHALL FEED TOGETHER. 


The wolf, why heeds he not the sportive lamb, 
But lies at rest beside him on the plain ? 

The lion feeds beside the browsing ram, 

‘The tyger’s rage is curbed without a chain ; 
The year of peace has on the earth begun! 
And see ye not bestowed the promised sign, 
The prophets by the spirit moved: have sung, 
To close the world’s long strife with day benign ’ 
Look not abroad, it comes not with the eye ; 
Nor can the ear its welcome tidings hear ; 
Nor seek ye Christ below, nor yet on high, 
Behold the Word to thee is also near ; 

E’en at thy heart it speaks, Repent! Obey! 
And thine eye too shall hail the rising day. 


- 
- 


BEHOLD HE IS AT HAND THAT DOTH BETRAY ME, 


Why come you out to me with clubs and staves, 
That you on every side have fenced me so ? 

In every act you dig for me deep graves; 

ln which my feet must walk where’er I go ; 

You speak and in your words my death I find, 
Pierced through with many sorrows to the core ; 
And none that will the bleeding spirit bind, 

Dut at each touch still freer flows the gore 

But with my stripes your deep-dyed sins are healed, 
For [inust show my master’s love for you ; 

The cov‘nant that he made, forever sealed, 
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By blood is witnessed to be just and true ; 
And you in turn must bear the stripes | bear, 
And in his sufferings learn alike to share. 


« 


HE WAS ACQUAINTED WITH GRIEF. 


| cannot tell the sorrows that I feel 

By the night’s darkness, by the prison’s gloom ; 
‘There is no sight that can the death reveal, 

The spirit suffers in earth’s living tomb ; 

‘There is no sound of grief that mourners raise, 
No moaning of the wind, or dirge-like 3ea ; 

Nor hymns though prophet tones inspire the lays, 
‘That can the spirit’s grief awake in thee ; 

‘Thou too must suffer as it suffers here, 

_ The death in Christ to know the Father’s love , 
Then in the strains that angels love to hear, 
Thou too shalt hear the spirit’s song above , 
And learn in grief what these can never tell, 

A note too deep for earthly voice to swell. 
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THE WINTER RAIN. 


The rain comes down, it comes without our call ; 
Each pattering drop knows well its destined place, 
And soon the fields whereon the blessings fall, 

Shall change their frosty look for Spring’s sweet face ; 
So fall the words thy Holy Spirit sends, 

Upon the heart where Winter’s robe is flung ; 

They shall go forth as certain of their ends, - 

As the wet drops from out thy vapors wrung; | 
Spring will not tarry, though more late its rose 

Shall bud and bloom upon the sinful heart ; 

Yet when it buds, forever there it blows, 

And hears no Winter bid its bloom depart : | 
[t strengthens with his storms, and grows more bright, 
When o’er the earth is cast his mantle white. 


FORBEARANCE. J 


The senseless drops can feel no pain, as they 
ln ceaseless measure strike the barren ground ; 
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But o’er its trodden surface constant play, 
Without a pang that there no :ife is found ; 
Yet oft the word must fall on stony fields, 


And where the weeds have shot their rankness high ; 


And nought the seed to him who sows it yields, 
ut bitter tears and the half-uttered sigh ; 

But these are rife with precious stores of love, 
For him who bears them daily in his breast ; 
For so the Father bids him hence remove, 

And so attain His everlasting rest ; 


For thus He bore with thee when thou wast blind, 
\nd so He bids thee bear wouldst thou his presence find. 


THE FRAGMENTS. 


I would weigh out my love with nicest care, 
Each moment shall make large the sum I give , 
That all who want may find yet.some to share ; 


And bless the crumb of bread that helps them live ; 


Of thy rich stores how much has wasted been, 
Of all Thou giv’st me daily to divide ; 

I willin future count it for my sin, 

If e’en a morsel from the poor I hide ; 

Ilelp me to give them all ‘Thou giv’st to me, 
That | a faithful steward may be found ; 

That | may give a good account to Thee, 

Of all the seed Thou sowest in my ground ; 
That nought of all Thou givest may remain, 
That can a hungry soul in life sustain. 


THE FRUIT. 


Thou ripenest the fruits with warmer air, 
That Summer brings around thy goodly trees ; 
And Thou wilt grant a summer to my prayer, 


And fruit shall glisten from these fluttering leaves , 


A fruit that shall not with the winter fail, 
Ile knows no winter who of it shall eat ; 
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But on it lives though outward storm assail, 

Till it becomes in time his daily meat ; 

Then he shall in the fruit I give abound, 

And hungry pilgrims hasten to the bough ; 
Where the true bread of life shall then be found, 
Though nought they spy to give upon it now ; 
But pass it by, with sorrowing hearts that there 
But leaves have grown where they the fruit would share. 


TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN. 


Why readest thou? thou canst not gain the life 
The spirit leads, but by the spirit’s toil ; 

The labor of the body is not strife, 

Such as will give to thee the wine and oil ; 

To him who hath, to him my verse shall give, 
And he the more from all he does shall gain ; 
The spirit’s life he too shall learn to live, 

And share on earth in hope the spirit’s pain ; 
Be taught of God ; none else can learn thee aught ; 
He will thy steps forever lead aright, 

The life is all that He his sons has taught, 

Obey within, and thou shalt see its light ; 

And gather from its beams a brighter ray, 

To cheer thee on along thy doubtful way. 


For all our penny-wisdom, for all our soul-destroving slave- 
ry to habit, it is not to be doubted that all men have sublime 
thoughts: that all men do value the few real hours of life: 
they love to be heard ; they love to be caught up into the vis- 
ion of principles. We mark with light in the memory the 
few interviews, we have had in the dreary years of routine 
and sin, with souls that made our souls wiser. 

Emerson’s Cambridge Address. 
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THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER, &c. 


| The following article was handed to a friend of ours, with a request that it might 

be published inour work. Its author we are not acquainted with, and do not 
know to what religious denomination, if to any, he belongs. We cheerfully 
publish the article because we agree with its sentiments in the main—but if 
we did not agree with them, we should still publish it, because it is written in 
an earnest spirit and with ability and clearness... We add a few “notes and 
comments’’—notwithstanding the writer's hostility to such addenda. ] 


‘HE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER, AND THE APOS. 
roLic MINISTRY, THE ONLY STANDARD OF INFALLIBILITY. 


Of all the history that ever has been written since the foun- 
dation of the world, there is none as interesting or profitable, 
as that of divine Revelation. Many human systems and in- 
ventions have been propagated and circulated under pretence 
of elucidating and explaining the supposed mysteries con- 
tained in that Revelation, but the fact of the matter is this, if 
the New Testament is believed. to be a Revelation, as it is 
represented to be in that blessed book, it would be inconsis- 
tent to call any portion of it mysterious in itself; so it is no 
mystery, or else there is no meaning in words, and we must 
undoubtedly grope in the dark, unless we listen to the voice of 
reason, as_well as be guided by the light of Revelation, which 
is in strict accordance with the soundest logic, and most ela- 
borate philosophical researches. 

As my object is of higher aim, than to eulogise the cause of 
any one religious sect or denomination, in opposition to the 
sentiments of another, [shall say nothing disrespectful of any 
of them, but leave them as IJ find them, and advocate the cause 
ot the scriptures, as being suflicient of themselves to “teach 
and make men wise unto salvation.” 

Ifthe Bible were allowed to be its own Interpreter, it would 
set forth Gods two great witnesses, that is the old and the new 
dispensations, in testifying to the truth and veracity of its au- 
thor, and furnish men with abundant and incontrovertible evi- 
dence of its own genuine authenticity. 

Were the scriptures to be believed on their own footing, on 
the authority of God himself, without the aid of the glosses or 
comments of men upon them, the people would be led to be 
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of one mind in submission to their leading and. general doc. 
trines, and there would not be such vast differences of opinion 
among the various existing sects about them. The people 
would be as easily led to be of one mind about them, had their 
various religious teachers not interfered in usurping dominion 
over their consciences, as they are led upon the ground of evi- 
dence to agree in believing the facts of any statements 
about the natural world, or the Arts and Sciences. But jp- 
stead of implicitly submitting to the word of God, people are 
generally influenced to cling tothe opinions and dictates of 
their religious leaders on that word, and to bend, twist, 
and torture, the word, to extract from it the sentiments of the 
denomination of religionists to which they feel most partially 
attached. (qa) 

This is the plain and obvious reason why such differences 
of opinion and various disputes arise in the religious world on 
the plainest declarations of divine Revelation. 

In this country bearing the name of christian, there are great 
multitudes who regularly go to the place of worship, but never 
search the scriptures to compare with them what they hear, 
or ascertain what is truth. 

“They pin their faith to the sleeves of their teachers.” 
Among a dozen professors of religion, or even a dozen of what 
they denominate preachers of the Gospel it would be easy to 
find a dozen different meanings annexed to one passage ot 
scripture, and no two of them intending the same thing by 
what they all term the Gospel of Christ. To an unprejudiced 
man, this state of aflairs appears most seriously awful, whilst 
he easily perceives by a due and impartial examination of the 
scriptures, that the Inspired Apostles affixed only one uniform 
and unequivocal meaning to their statements of all the impor- 
tant facts to which they bear witness concerning Jesus of 
Nazareth, how he died and rose again, and fulfilled tor sinners 
even the chief, al! righteousness, declaring upon the authority 
of Him who commissioned them to preach, that whosoever 
should believe their testimony concerning Jesus Christ, should 
obtain the forgiveness of all sins, without condition or prom- 
ise, and should assuredly be saved. 

Whenever men take up the Bible, they ought to consider 
that God, and not man is there speaking! And that “ all 
scripture that is given by inspiration of God, is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction and instruction in righteous- 
ness.” When we peruse the scriptures, we peruse the Jan- 
guage of God himself, (4) and if we-understand these scriptures, 
then is God by them speaking to us who understand them, or 
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in scriptural phraseology, the Holy Spirit dwells in our under- 
standings or hearts, there being no conceivable way in which 
God or the Holy Spirit can dwell in us, except by the Revela- 
tion tous of divine truth. See Ist Peter, Ist and 23d v. James 
1, Is. And in exact proportion as believers are privileged to 
‘understand the scriptures, in the same proportion does the Holy 
Spirit dwell in them. Thus does it appear that the Holy Spirit 
is not an influence separate or distinct from the. scriptures 
themselves, (c) as many have idly and absurdly imagined, 
but is in reality God speaking in, and thereby bestowing upon 
all who believe the truth, the understanding of, these very 
scriptures. For the Holy Spirit is God speaking in the serip- 
tures, and the Holy Spirit dwelling in man, is his being poss- 
essed of the understanding of these scriptures. 

To those who contend for the necessity of notes and com- 
ments in removing difficulties from their minds, regarding 
the scriptures, | would beg leave to suggest to their serious 
consideration a few observations. 

If notes are necessary, as it seems to be alledged by them, 
for removing difliculties or setting the understanding right as 
to any point contained in the scriptures, then in language 
which it is perfectly impossible, by all the arts of sophistry, to 
explain away, the seriptures are declared to be of themselves 
insufficient. Tlere let me make a broad and direct appeal to 
common sense. What would be thought of a letter, addressed 
by one person to another, which should be couched in a style 
so obscure and perplexed as to require another letter, or series 
of ietters to explain and develop its meaning? Could it with 
any regard to truth or propriety, in such circumstances, be said 
that the first letter of itself, and independently of the addition- 
alexplanatory ones, was suflicient! Again, could it be said, 
with propriety, concerning a deed, drawn up in terms so ob- 
scure, perplexed, and ambiguous as to render an additional 
deed, or seriés of deeds, indispensible for its explanation and 
confirmation, that it was of itself a sufficient instrument /— 
Questions like these of course supersede the necessity of re- 
turning formal answers. . And yet in the teeth of illustrations 
‘o plain, and arguments so incontrovertible, shall common 
vense be outraged, by my being informed, that the Bible is of 
itself suflicient for my instruction, guidance and edification, 
atthe very moment that my informant takes upon himself to 
advocate the necessity or expediency of notes for the explana- 
tion of that Bible? It matters not what the number of the 
hotes contended for may be, for the principle of the sufliciency 


of the Scriptures is as completely subverted by the admission 
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of the necessity or expediency of one as of ten thousand, by 
the introduction of marginal references, as well as by copious 
theological disquisitions. The whole system of the Church oj 
Rome, in regard to the interpretation of Scripture, proceeds 
upon the principle that something more is requisite for the in- 
terpretation of Scripture, than Scripture itself, and the moment 
that any man or body of men, professing to be Protestant, will 
allow themselves to maintain the necessity or expediency of 
notes or comments, that is, of observations confessedly of hu- 
man origin, for the elucidation of Scripture, must it not be 
upon the very same principle with the Church of Rome,—for 
what other principle can be conceived to justify them? And 
if so, is it not at once to make common cause with the Church 
which they profess to oppose, and that too on the very point 
where the opposition of Protestants first began, and which js 
still the main hinge of the Protestant controversv? Js it not, 
in one word, to give upthe Protestant or Scriptural cause al- 
together 

Must it not be admitted by all sound Protestants as an_in- 
controvertible axiom, that the scriptures are light, and divine 
light, as being a Revelation of the divine character, and a 
declaration of the divine will? But is not this plain axiom 

contradicted, when it is admitted that the scriptures may re- 

ceive illustration from, or may be made clearer than they are, 

by notes and comments of human origin? What can throw 

light upon light itself! Common sense may tell any man that, 

if the Scriptures are divine light, they must be clearer and 

stronger than every other light, as being of a nature superior 

to them—nay, must eclipse and extinguish all such inferior 

light; and that this is virtually denied, when it is maintained, 

that there may be light thrown upon them from any other 

quarter. For if notes and comments can illustrate Scripture, 

then these notes and comments afford a stronger light than 

what is confessedly of divine origin, in which case, divine 

truth, instead of illustrating, is illustrated by what is human, 

and it follows that not the Scriptures themselves but the notes 

and comments upon them, merit the appellation of light. This 

is a simple argument, which the efforts and ingenuity of all 

the divines and theologians in the religious world, will not be 

able to overturn. | 

As every attempt to illustrate Scripture proceeds upon the 

gross mistake of its requiring illustration and assistance from 

man, mistakes of every other kind, may well be anticipated to 

be the result of this daring act of presumption and folly. And 

such, indeed, has been the case. From the days of the Apos- 
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‘es downwards, comments upon the Scriptures, have been 
produced in the greatest abundance, by the ingenuity and re- 
earches of man, but the result has not been, that the sacred 
text has shone with greater brillianey, or that it has been bet- 
ter understood than as it dropped from the pens of livangelists 
and Apostles. On the contrary, the meaning of the Holy Spi- 
rit has been almost entirely overwhelmed, and buried out of 
sight by a heap of superincumbent rubbiss. Instead of allow- 
ing the diamond to shine and sparkle with its own native lus- 
tre, it has been so set off and surrounded with false ornaments 
that itis scarcely any longer visible. ‘Todrop the figure. Ev- 
ery new commentary, or exposition, whether proceeding from 
the pen of Roman Catholic or Protestant, has had the etlect of 
darkening counsel by words without knowledge, and has aflor- 
ded a fresh proof of the truth of the divine declaration, that 
“Godtaketh the wise in their own craftiness,” and “that he 
bringeth to nothing the understanding of the prudent.” 

Instead of the cause of Christianity having been promoted, 
in the slightest degree, by notes or comments, or systems of 
divinity, or listening to what is commonly called the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, | am satisfied, that it is to the prevailing cus- 
tomof consulting commentaries, and listening to human pre- 
tended expositions of the Seriptures, in preference to an imi- 
tation of the example set by the Apostles, of  compar- 
ing spiritual things with spiritual,” that we are indebted for 
the low and unfruitful state of the church of Christ at the pres- 
ent tine,and of the deficiency of the knowledge of divine 
truth to the world. 

But let us indulge the pleasing hope that better days are 
about to dawn upon the Church. That believers taught by 
sad experience the impossibility of improving or illustrating 
the declarations of Scripture, and observing the stream of di- 
vine truth to flow pure and clear only from that sacred source, 
will repair to it alone for refreshment, and cease to draw from 
the muddy and polluted fountains of human opinion. 

Let me not be misunderstood and misrepresented. When I 
speak of the all-sufliciency of Scripture to explain itself, with- 
out the aid of notes or comments, I speak of it as it now stands, 
and taken asa whole. I readily admit however, that if the 
Old Testament Scriptures were to be taken apart by them- 
selves, or even with the addition of the four Evangelists, the 
canon of Scripture would be incomplete, and an infallible ex- 
positor of its meaning would still be required. The scriptures 
of the New Testament however, taken as a whole, constitute 
wot only an authorised and infallible interpreter of those of the 
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Old Testament, but as such have left nothing more to be de. 
sired in the way of comment or explanation. This it js wel! 
known is, or at all events used to be, avowedly the common 
faith of the reformed, and therefore nothing can be conceived 
more absurd or disgusting than to hear men professing to be 
Protestants, speaking as if there were “ mysteries in our holy 
religion,” and as if there still remained difficulties in the New 
‘Testament scriptures requiring the aid of human learning to 
remove. 

Do not such persons perceive that to talk in this manner js 
to give up the sufficiency of scripture, and to open a wide door 
to all the enthusiasm, ingenuity or folly, that men may think 
fit to invent with regard to it? The simple fact in opposition to 
all this, is, that Christianity is not a mystery but a Revelation, 
(ec) nor does the New Testament contain a single mystery from 
the beginning to the end of it. The Old Testament Scrip. 
tures are a collection of mysteries, and the sole business of 
the New ‘Testament scriptures is to afford the explanation o/ 
these. Christianity is therefore not a mystery, but the expla- 
nation of mysteries; and, taught by its sacred pages, I have 
no hesitation in maintaining, that there does not occur a pas- 
sage in Moses or the Prophets, however ambiguous or obscure 
in itself, the meaning of which a believer of the truth may not 
discover, by a diligent and careful examination of the New 
Testament scriptures, which are a complete and perfect ful- 
fillment of the Revelation of God. D. 


NOTES. 
(A.) “Instead of implicitly submitting to the word of God, peo- 


ple are generally influenced to cling to the opinions and dictates o/ 
their religious teachers,” dc. 


This is certainly a grave mischief. It is no doubt true, that 
the majority of the religious world take their opinions, not 
from the Bible, but from their preachers and elders. It is also 
true that a majority of ¢hese take their opinions from humau 
creeds and confessions, from human commentaries, from theo- 
logical professors, and from the writings of Calvin, Wesley, 
Priestley, Alexander Campbell, Dr. Beecher, &c. &c. rather 
than from the Prophets and Apostles. The cause of this Is the 
natural sluggishness and indolence of the human mind, the 
vis inertia, the love of ease. It is easier to take one’s opinions 
than toform them. It is easier to listen than to search. It's 
easier to think the thoughts of others than to think our own. 


This is the cause. The cure, is to impress on mem the solemn 
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duty of using their own minds, the responsibility they are 
under to God to use their intellects, the wickedness of intoler- 
ance, the safety of free thought, and the sinfulness of estab- 
lishing creeds and confessions as the authoritative expounders 
of the Word of God. But while we wage an unc omis- 
ing war with every creed which is set up asa sta of 
faith, we do not see why a church should not state from time 
to time its opinions—so that it does not attempt to rule the 
opinions of a future day—or why men should not talk, write 
aud preach about the Bible, giving their views of it, so long 
as they practically realize that the Bible itself is the only rude 
and standard of faith. 


(B.) “We peruse the language of God himself.” 


This is not the fact. God speaks in the Bible, but he 
speaks through men—the words, the dress, the clothing of the 
truths is therefore human. Moreover, as our correspondent 
H. Li. has fully shown in the last Messenger, the Apostles 
themselves were not always under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. And more than this, many of those who speak in the 
bible utter what is clearly not true—for example, many wick- 
ed persons in the Old and New ‘Testament, declare their sen- 
timents, and are confuted. In the book of Job, Job himself, 
his three friends, and Elihu, say things in direct contradiction 
to each other. Is all this “the language of God himself?” Are 
the speeches of Caiaphas, Judas, Tertullus,the Scribes, Phari- 
sees and Saducees, in the New Testament, all “the language of 
God himself?” The question of the Inspiration of the Old and 
New Testaments will have to be discussed and settled on a 
oe ground, from that on which it has heretofore 
rested. 


(C.) “The Holy Spirit is not an influence separate or distinct 
from the Scriptures themselves.” 


Neither can we agree with this statement. It was evident- 
lv not the Scriptures which fell upon the Apostles on the day 
of Pentecost, nor which fell on the disciples in Samaria, as re- 
corded, Acts viii, 15, nor are all those gifts of the spirit des- 
cribed in 1 Cor. xii. the same thing as the books of the New 
Testament. We admit that the work of the Spirit is not to 
communicate any truths separate, different or additional to 
those in the Gospels. And we do not believe that the Holy 
Spirit descends upon any heart where the mind has not re- 
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ceived some knowledge of the word. But the Holy Spirit 
communicates this Truth from within, which is: received from 
without through the medium of the written and spoken word, 
The Spirit impresses on the heart, what the Scriptures teach 
the mind. The same Truth is communicated, but that Christ, 
whom you have with you in the Gospel, is formed in you by 
the Spirit. [John xiv, 17.] If therefore, the writer means, by 
saying that the Holy Spirit is not separate from the Scriptures, 
that it accompanies the Scriptures, and does not act independ- 
ently of them, and communicates no new truth not therein 
contained, we agree with him—if he means that it is the same 
thing as the knowledge of the Scriptures, we disagree—toto 
celo, 


(D.) “Necessity of notes and comments.” 


We do not think that commentaries throw much light on 
the Scripture. The most of them pass silently over the real 
difficulties, and dilate at great length on things which are plain 
in themselves. They are also very apt to be dry, formal, hus- 
ky. The writer thinks that he must say just so much about 
each verse, and so he is apt to fall into that manner of talking 
sometimes called by the expressive word twaddle. Most com- 
mentatorsare twaddlers. They are also usually bound fast to the 
dogmas of some sect, and their object is to prove or disprove | 
some opinions. They are not free to speak what seems true. 
If they did, their party would not read nor buy their book. 
All this diminishes very much the value of most commenta- 
ries. The best way to gain a knowledge of the Bible, is for 
two or three, who are interested in the study, to form a Bible 
Class, and to study it with no other help than Scripture lends — 
to Scripture. A Bible Dictionary, perhaps, may be used for 
explaining the Archeology of the Testament. We have learn- 
ed more of the Scripture in this way than we ever did from 
Rosenmueller, Doddridge, or Adam Clarke. But still, we do 
not see the impiety of writing a commentary. The argumen: 
of our friend provestoomuch. If itis wrong to attempt to 
throw light upon the Scripture by a commentary, then itis — 
wrong to attempt to throw light upon it by talking about 1t— 
it is wrong to think about it—it is wrong to do any thing but 
passively receive the light. If we may think about it, we may 
tell our thoughts; if we may tell them, we may write them. 
There is no obscurity in the Scriptures, but there is darkness 
in our brain, and to clear up this darkness it is necessary to 
think, taik, discuss our thoughts, write about them, and some- 
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times read what others have written. But we wholly agree 
with our correspondent that all essenriau truth in the Bible is 
perfectly plain—he who runs can read it—it needs no com- 
ment but what every honest mind and heart can supply by 
applying it to its own case. J. F.C. 


A LONDON LYRIC. 


_( Without. ) 


The winds are bitter: the skies are wild ; 

From the roof comes plunging the drowning rain: 
Without,—in tatters, the world’s poor child 

Sobbeth aloud her grief, her pain! 
No one heareth her, no one heedeth her ; 

But Hunger, her friend, with his cold gaunt hand, 
Grasps her throat,—whispering huskily, 

“‘ What dost Thou in a Christian land ’” 


( Within.) 


The skies are wild, and the blast is cold; 
Yet Riot and Luxury brawl within : 

Slaves are waiting, in crims»n and gold,— 
Waiting the nod of a chilc of sin. 

The fire is crackling, wine is bubbling 
Up in each glass to its beaded brim ; 

The jesters are laughing,—the parasites quafhing 
‘Happiness,’'—‘ honor,—and all for him! 


( Without.) 


She who is slain ‘neath the winter weather,— 
Ah! she once had a village fame, ~ 
Listened to love on the moonlit heather, 
Had gentleness—vanity—maiden shame : 
Now her allies are the tempest howling, 
Prodigal’s curses,—self-disdain,— 
Poverty—misery :—Well, no matter, 
There is an end unto every pain ' 
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The harlot’s fame was her doom to-day, — 
Disdain,—-despair :—by to-morrow’s light 
The ragged boards and the pauper’s pall ; 
And so she'll be given to dusty night. 
Without a tear or a human sigh, 
She’s gone,—poor life and its ‘ fever’ o’er. 
So,—let her in calm oblivion lie ; ) 
While the world runs merry as heretofore ' 


( Within.) 


He who yon lordly feast enjoyeth, 
He who doth rest on his couch of down, 
He it was, who threw the forsaken 
Under the feet of the trampling town: 
Liar—betrayer—false as cruel,— 
What is the doom for his dastard sin ? 
His peers, they scorn ?—high dames, they shun him ’ 
—Unbar yon palace, and gaze within. 


There,—though his deeds are all trumpet-sounded, 
There upon silken seats recline 

Maidens as fair as the summer morning, 
Watching him rise from the sparkling wine. 

Mothers all proffer their stainless daughters ; 
Men of high honor salute him ‘ friend ; 

Skies! oh, where are your cleansing waters ? 
World! oh, where do thy wonders end ? 


Barry Cornwatt. 


What greater calamity can fall on a nation than the loss of 
worship? Then all things go to decay. Genius leaves the 
temple, to haunt the senate or the market. Literature be- 
comes frivolous. Science is cold. The eye of youth is not 
lighted by the hope of other worlds, and age is without honor. 
Society lives to trifles, and when men die, we do not mention 
them. Emerson. 
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A GLANCE INTO THE FUTURE. FROM THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


( Altered from Jean Pgul. ) 


When the great clock in St. Mary’s Church at Lubeck has 
stopped going, because it has been altered so often, and can no 
longer show the movements of the heavenly bodies*—when 
that bitter time has passed, in which the love of man had died 
out of every heart, except that of his faithful dog—when, 
though long after the conquest of Europe by the Americans, 
that dreadful Slave Trade has been abolished which the ne- 
croes carried on, by selling whites to work in their North-In- 
dian colonies—when, on account of the immense increase of 
population, all the villages have putled out into cities, and the 
cities have grown till their gates came together, and Paris is 
merely a Fauxbourg of itself, and the farmer ploughs on the 
roof of his house which he has contrived to make arable—- 
when throughout Europe a wooden house has become as great 
a rarity asa golden one would be now, since wood has become 
so scarce that it has to be brought in bars from the Indies as 
we now bring silver, and dug up out of the pits where our an- 
cestors carefully buried it; so thatit is easy to see that glass 
can be made only by help of itself, that is with burning glass- 
es, and that houses must be warmed in Winter by concentra- 
ting the sun’s rays through curiously cut window panes— 
When at last, by means of a continual mining and coining, 
gold has depreciated below the value of the iron money of 
Sparta, and pearls are used for small change, and jewels for 
larger values—when sumptuary laws ig car us back to 
that simple and cheap old-fashioned mode of dress, when every 
body wore silk—when fashion has run through every possible 
variety, in size of dresses, from the greatest elongation to the 
greatest shortening (even down to that national costume of hu- 
man nature, nakedness,) and through every variety of shape, 
as ladies’ neck-aprons, back-aprons, mailotts (these are of 
course all future fashions,) &c. &c. and gentlemen’s Lion- 
skins, shoes buckled and pointed behind, coats buttoned be- 
hind, the double shoe (made with an empty place behind the 
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--* This clock will show the daily position of the moon and planets till the year 
1875 ; then it must be altered. 
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foot, like our high-crowned hat)—and the fashion of wearing 
veils and aprons has come and gone some half-dozen times 
more—when the division of labor has made new sub-sub-diyj- 
sions in all trades and professions, (so that we have Doctors to 
cure colds, Doctors to cure coughs, Doctors to cure fevers, 
cooks for meat and cooks for fish; and writers who make the 
plots of novels, and other writers who make the dialogue, and 
others who put in the jokes, &c. &c.)—when the last savage 
nation has chipped its shell and crept out into civilization, and 
that the more readily because all civilized nations were knock- 
ing on the outside of the egg—when ships go shooting back. 
ward and forward between all continents, like shuttles to 
weave the world into one great web—and the Switzer re. 
ceives at the breakfast table his South-American Gazette and 
his African Moniteur.—Heavens! then the whole world wil 
be writing, the North and South = turn authors, and every 
island an authoress; when even Russia has a literature; and 
we get from the Molucca islands along with our spices, sets of 
_ the Macalatur—when the Kamtschatkans instead of speaking 
their blasphemies, obscenities and curses, write them ;—and as 
a matter of course, cities have to be built for books to live in, 
and whole quarters appropriated to Indexes and Tables of 
Contents—when we are able to predict the coming and going 
of clouds as we now do eclipses of the sun—when we know 
the Flora and Fauna of the moon as well as the Geography of 
the planet Venus—when all Raphaels’ pictures are faded, all 
present languages lost, new crimes discovered, all possible 
physiogomies and characters passed by, and the deepest truths 
become perfectly common-place—when fleets of balloons cir- 
cumnavigate the earth, and Time has conjugated through all 
its long Greek Futures—when one burial-ground is made on 
the top of an old one, and the aged, gray-haired race of man, 
forgetting all the centuries which lie between, remembers like 
other old men, only the events of its youth in Greece and 
Rome—tell me, WHEN SHALL TWELVE O’CLOCK STRIKE IN ETER- 
niTy, and the midnight hour come when the ghosts of all earth- 
ly things shall glide from their graves ? 

Ah God! replied a voice—Life is long, but Time is short, it 
is made up only of moments. 

There will one day be a Last man. He will stand on 4 
mountain under the equator, and look down upon the waters 
which welter over the wide earth. Firmly from the poles 
yleams upward the unchangeable ice—the moon and the sun 
hang broad and bloody over the little earth, like two eyes full 
of hate. For the earth’s spiral orbit has brought it nearer and 
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nearer to the sun, and the moon’s spiral has enlarged the face 
with which it looks ever steadfastly toward our planet, and 
their strong attraction caused the oceans to roll together round 
the Equator—and then the whole atmosphere with its vapors 
rushes up from the poles after the water, and still as the at- 
traction increases, a frightful flood of electric fluid pours and 
swells over all. The clouds, piled up in mountain-towers, 
stream quickly across the sky, and plunge into the sea, and 
then rush upward again, while the lightning on burning wings 
flashes from Heaven to the Ocean and cleaves them asunder. 
Look up to the Heaven, thou last man! All on thy earth has 
disappeared—all its rivers have been swallowed up in its 


sea. | 
* * * * . 


Weak mortal! thou who tremblest before whatever is older 
than thyself, hear further? The stars and suns of the milky- 
way shall at last rush together in hostile combat, and twist 
themselves into giant serpents, and a chaas, worlds on worlds, 
rolland flame together. Butin the depths of the infinite, im- 
measurable Heavens, this black and fiery storm-cloud hangs 
unperceived and insignificant, while far above and around, 
=" peacefully the stars in their thousand milky-ways. 

ut look further, thou fearful one! atime comes at'last in 
Eternity, in which all milky-ways, all white nebule and star- 
clouds shall grow dark in tumult, and through the far Infinite, 
only tempest of suns roll on,and through all creation a shadowy 
twilight sink down. But Gop still is. He stands a light in 
this night of things. From Ais sun came forth those suns, 
into his sun they all return, and then blooms out another 
Day.—Say no more then of thy little past, on thy little earth. 
God holds in his hand, the thunder, the tempest, and pain, 
and governs Eternity. And through the stormy thousands of 
years the weak worm continues to be reproduced in endless 
series; but man, the Fate of earth, who treads on the worm, 
always believes what is high to be the highest. Infinity and 
its suns rise and set to him, according as his shell of earth 
carries him up or down in its daily rotation. Fool! they have 
neither morning nor evening; they shine eternally on; yet all, 
together with thy own little Earth-ball are rushing forward 
intoa unknown region of the universe. Oh last man! think 
hot of the long world behind thee, or before thee. In the uni- 
Verse is no age, no time—Eternity is young—sink in the 
wave when it comes—it conquers, not thou. 


[We have altered, rather than translated, the above from Jean 
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Paul Richter. It is acommon enough idea to imagine the cond). 
tion of the world a few hundred years hence, but few writers spread 
such a daring wing in the future as Richter. These things cop. 
sist commonly in an enlarged view of what we have already. But 
Richter, after dallying a little with grotesque and vast conceptions 
of an altered world, passes the flaming bounds of space and time. 
and sports with the A®ons of Eternity. Such views tend to ep. 
large and uplift the soul, and are therefore wholesome—just as 
is well sometimes to stop and look at the stars. The idea of Camp- 
bell’s “« Last man” seems to have been taken from this piece. 
J. F.C. 


HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


[The following extract is taken from the “Canton Register,” pub. 
lished in China. It will be interesting to many of our readers, as 
exhibiting the early establishment of Christianity in that coun- 
try, which is now attracting so much attention among the learn- 
ed and curious. ] 


AUTHENTIC MEMOIRS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 


The founders of the Romish church in China were three 
Italian Jesuits, who were sent into that empire by the supe- 
riors of their order towards the end of the sixteenth century : 
Roger, a Neapolitan; Pasio, of Bologna; and Matthew Ricci, 
of Mazerata, in the marquisate of Ancona. It is true, that 
before these, some other Roman ecclesiastics travelled to Chi- 
na, and promised to found a christian church there. Du Halde 
and al] the Jesuits are cautious of mentioning these predeces- 
sors of their brethren; and the Dominicans and Franciscans. 
who are at enmity with the Jesuits, give them incessant praise. 
The effect of great partiality, envy and indiscretion on both 
sides; on the one hand a needless caution, on the other anill- 
grounded vanity. The Jesuits might safely mention, and thet’ 
enemies would sufler little by forgetting them. Whatever 
their good intentions might be, their travels and labors proved 
fruitless. The only merit they have, is that of landing in C/r- 
na, before the Jesuits, and wishing to preach there, if they 
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could have obtained permission. It is certain, that the three 
Jesuits before mentioned, were the first founders of this branch 
of their church. They had learned the Chinese language be- 
fore their arrival, so that they could immediately enter upon 
their commission. 

Pasio and Roger had not been many years engaged in it, be- 
fore they were recalled. Ricci was therefore the only one re- 
maining, and he carried on his undertaking with great zeal and 
assiduity. In very few years, he had a numerous congrega- 
tion, consisting of the Literati as well as the populace. Fie 
was assisted in time by fellow-labourers, but whilst he lived, 
he was at their head, in point of abilities as well as rank. He 
knew more perfectly than any of them how to affect and win 
the minds of men, and to season the doctrine he taught accord- 
ing to the palate and genius of the Chinese. So that he just- 
ly merits the title given him, by his order, of father and foun- 
der of the church of China. | 

Ricci was a man of nocommon abilities. Besides a natural 
complacency, discretion and benevolence, he had great > 
city and learning ; was patient and indefatigable toa high de- 
gree, ready in conforming himself to every one’s opinions and 
views, and had an unbounded zeal to promote the interests of 
his church. He was perfectly skilled in mathematical learn- 
ing, which of all others is most esteemed in China. This 
opened to him the hearts of the great and learned. He spent 
seven successive years among those idolatrous priests whom 
they call the Bonzees, and was instructed by them in the Jan- 
guage, customs and learning of the Chinese. His parts and 
temper won him the affection and esteem of all his teachers. 
On leaving this school, he was well enough versed in Chinese 
learning to be a match for the greatest philosophers of the em- 
pire. Ie laid aside the habit of a Jesuit, because he perceived 
it brought him into contempt, and put on that of a Chinese 
philosopher. This improved the reputation he had already ac- 
quired by his accomplishments. The philosophers of the coun- 
try embraced him as a brother and member of their society, 
and the people honored him the more, for seeing him respect- 
ed by their sages. 

_ He wrote some books in recommendation of the christian 
‘ith, which were eagerly read, for they were written in the 
language used at court, and among the Literati. The prin- 
ciple book he published was printed at Peking, the capital of 
the empire, in the year 1603, and is entitled, Of the Divine 
law. This piece is censured and extolled by different par- 
les. Ifwe believe the enemies of the Jesuits, it is abominable, 
42 
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in that it connects and intermixes the doctrines of Jesus wit), 
the morals of Confucius. As I know no more of the book. 
than what is reported by the Jesuits and their adversaries, | 
cannot give my opinion. ‘The life of Ricci is written at large 
by a masterly hand, father Orleans, a French Jesuit. 
hardly possible to read this life without admiring the grea 
abilities of the man, tho’ the application of them may not in 
every case be defensible. | 

But Ricci with all his abilities, learning and experience, 
would have been the pastor of a very small flock, had he pur- 
sued only the method of preaching and converting common to 
the omish clergy. The prudence of his society was of emi- 
nent use to him, and seconded his labours more effectually, 
than the simplicity of the gospel. The Jesuit missionaries 
preach christianity very differently from the other monks and 
ecclesiastics. © A Dominican, a Franciscan, an Austin friar, 
or a secular priest, when he becomes an apostle, carries noth- 
thing with him, but a warm zeal for the faith, his school learn- 
ing, which is of more detriment than use to him, and a con. 
siderable stock of superstitious opinions. Besides this, many 
of them are willing to take advantage of the credulity of the 
people, and promote the credit of their religion by a pious 
fraud and pretended miracle. ‘This is the whole spiritual ap- 
paratus of an ordinary Romish missionary. But a Jesuit 
leaves his school learning at home, and instead of it carries’ 
with him some rules of prudence inculcated into him by his 
superiors and instrnctors. Of these rules the following are the 
principal. 

1. A missionary, who hopes for success, must assume the 
character of a divine, or philosopher of the country in which 
he preaches. This conduct removes great part of the preju- 
dice usually entertained against foreigners. A Jesuit there- 
fore, as soon as he enters upon his office in a heathen country, 
changes his character. In India he becomes a Bramin; in 
Siam a Talapoin; in China either a Bonzee, or a Confucian 
and philosopher; in Africa he appears a Marabout. A poor 
Capuchin or Dominican retains his Huropean character, and 
makes that of a medicant friar consistent with that of a 
preacher. Hence he is of little or no repute, while the jesuil, 
in his mask, gains the heart and attention of the people. 

IJ. A missionary must make it his earnest endeavour to le 
favoured at court. Jn order thereto, he must leave no meats 
untried, by presents, by respect, by attendance, and other 
like practices, to ingratiate himself with those who are at the 
head of affatrs. 
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1. He must, if possible, insinuate himself so-far into the 
-onfidence of the great and powerful, that he may be consult- 
ed in matters of state and government. A missionary, who 
as succeeded in this, may preach on safely. There are some 
other rules under this head, which for the sake of brevity | 

—1V. A missionary must conform to the opinions and cus- 
toms of the people he is sent to, provided they be not manifest- 
ly inconsistent with the faith he is commissioned to preach. 
~ ¥. Jie must make use of whatever has the appearance of 
truth and piety in the religion of the country where he 
preaches, aud endeavor to reconcile it to his own doctrine. It 
isnot material, that this cannot be done without distorting the 
heathen as well as the christian religion. The little sin com- 
mitted upon such an occasion, is amply atoned for by the be- 
nelit it produces. 

V1. He must not abolish or prohibit, ancient customs and 
ceremonies, to which an ignorant people is generally much at- 
tached. Let the people retain the customs of their fathers. It 
is suflicient to sanctify them, that is, to separate all that is man- 
iestly idolatrous and superstitions, and witha good design to 
make the rest consistent. 

Vil. A missionary must have money, and trade may ena- 
ble him to procure it. If therefore he can privately carry on 
a little commerce, he does well. It is no disgrace to his office, 
while he converts his gains to the service of God. 

| might enumerate more of these rules, but it would be use- 
less, as the rest follow from these. If it be asked, what autho- 
rity | have to assert, that the Jesuits observe these rules in 
their missions? | answer, it appears not merely from the wri- 
tings of their enemies, but from their own conduct. As this is 
in all their missions their constant practice, it is highly proba- 
ble, that directions for those purposes are given them by their 
lraternity. Indeed, most of these a Jesuit would hardly be 
ashamed to confess. Perhaps he may treat the third and the 
“ist as mere calumny ; but the rest he would call instances of 
apostolical prudence. The most able of their brethren have 
alread y done so. I appeal to Fadri, to the great Gabriel Dan- 
el, to their writings published in the CAinese, and to the let- 
ters of their missionaries. 

Ricci most diligently observed the principal of these direc- 
tions, and by their means, invited and drew many persons of 
all ranks in China into the church he had founded. He lived, 
Wrote, conversed, and dressed like a Chinese philosopher and 
‘cholar. His learning and other merit recommended him to 
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the persons in power. He reconciled the ancient religion of 
the country, in some measure, to the first principles of theolo. 
gy, and united the maxims of the great Confucius with the 
words of life, delivered by Jesus Christ. He suffered his con. 
verts to follow the customs of their fathers, and to observe, as 
before, those ancient usages and ceremonies, which were foun. 
ded in the laws of the empire, prohibiting only whatever ad. 
mitted of no gloss or pretence, and might affect the first truths 
of christianity. 

The religion of China is twofold. One as ancient as the 
empire itself, and in all probability introduced by its founders. 
The other is of much later date, and imported from India not 
long after the birth of our Saviour. The latter has idols, tem- 
ples, sacrifices, priests, monks, festivals, and many external 
rites and ceremonies. The former is free from all these, and 
is, perhaps, the most artless and simple of all the religions that 
ever were taught in the world. It prescribes reverence to an 
invisible being, residing in the visible heaven, and distributing 
from thence happiness and misery amongst mankind; but it 
enjoins no particular worship to him: so that temples, priests, 
assemblies, sacrifices and rites, are things entirely foreign toit. 
The Emperor alone, at certain times, offers a sacrifice to this 
powerful being in the name of his people. The moral part of 
this old system is short and easy ; it consists in honoring the 
servants of Tien or Chang-Ti, (for so the supreme being is 
called) that is, the spirits presiding over the mountains, rivers, 
forests, and other parts of the earth, and in some duties neces- 
sary to the welfare of the public, and of every particular fam- 
ily. Excepting these duties, it allows great latitude to the 
natural inclinations and appetites of men. 

The later religion, that idolatry J] mean, which was intro- 
duced by FO,or FOE, a celebrated Indian impostor, has a con- 
siderable party among the populace and women, but it is only 
tolerated. The wise men, and those of distinction, profess 
the old religion, which is besides the religion of the state, pro- 
fessed and even preached by the Emperor himself, and pro- 
tected by the laws of the empire. Ricci was too wise an 
cautious to embrace the other party. And this, which he did 
embrace, happened to be so circumstanced, that he formed 
hopes of reconciling it to the christian faith. He therefore 
signified to the people, that he was only come to renew, and 
by the addition of some essential tenets, to reform the antiqua 
ted religion of their forefathers, that he preached the same 
Tien or Chang-Ti, whom the old laws of their country point 
ed out to them, and that his moral system was in trath no 
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other than that, which was proposed by their great philoso- 


pher Cong-fu-zu or Confucius, after the example of the first 
sages and fathers of the empire. This was naturaly pleasing 
toa people more vain and tenacious of the reverence due to 
their ancestors, than any nation in the world. I will not join 
in the accusation, that he purposely wrested and falsified the 
christian doctrine, to adapt it to the opinions and prejudices of 
the Chinese. His enemies and the enemies of his order have 
not yet clearly proved this charge. But thus much cannot be 
denied, that he in several respects misinterpreted the old CAi- 
nese faith, to render it more agreeable to nature, reason, and 
true religion. 


MORAL EVIL. 


There isso much of cant and technicality and theological 
pedantry and metaphysical jargon forever darkening the re- 
ligious atmosphere, that it is difficult to learn the meaning of 
others orexplain our own—bBut surely, as to the great facts 
of human experience there cannot be much dispute. The dif- 
ferences between men are unquestionably rather superficial 
than essential; differences in the modifications not in the ele- 
ments of nature. The history of one soul must after all be 
very much the history of all souls. And unlike as individuals 
appear, the puints of resemblance will be found infinitely to 
outnumber those of contrast. When controversies are agita- 
ted then in relation to great facts of human experience, it is 
certain, either that the disputants misunderstand each other’s 
nnguage, orelse that they are looking at opposite manifesta- 
tions of the same common truth. Thus in relation to the 
questions,—so much agitated, that the air is full of the fine 
dust of phrases—the questions of human depravity, total de- 
pravity, original sin, moral ability and inability, &c &c. is it 
not plain enough, that discussion arises, first, from the use of 
similar terms in opposite senses; and secondly, from a partial 
view of a universally recognised fact ? 

Listen to these word fighters. ‘ All men are sinners” be- 
gins the one side; “ wrong may be done without guiit” an- 
swers the other; “sin is transgression of the law” replies the 
first ;“ without knowledge of the law is no transgression” re- 
joins the second ; “ man is totally depraved and his thoughts 
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are evil continually” thunders the first party :“ imperfect man 
is, but there is good in him” echoes the second; “we are unable 
to think or do what is good” groans the former ; “ responsibility 
is measured by ability” asseverates the latter; and so on and 
on with “ we are by nature guilty’—and “then must our na- 
ture, and not we, be to blame ;” and “ we inherited Adam’s 
sin” and “ sin cannot be inherited, for it is our own act :” do 
the metaphysicians fulminate away, and anathematise each 
other’s carnal pride and blind bigotry. The chief result of 
raising such a cloud of words of course is, that each party 
looks more and more intently on its own side of the truth; 
becoming more and more convinced, that it is right, as indeed 
it partially is; and less and less able to see, that it is also par- 
tially wrong. Meanwhile, and this is the misery of the mat- 
ter, the true seriousness with which moral evil should be re. 
garded is deadened, and the one ape, gi which is the 
getting utterly rid of it, is in danger of being forgotten. 

We have no thought of endangering our consciences amid 
these technicalities ; but we would ask, whether it is not plain, 
that the controvertists are using the same words in diflerent 
senses, while each sense does represent a portion of truth? 
They do not mean by Sin, Depravity, Ability, &c. the same 
thing; and yet they both do mean something. One side uses 
sin in a universal, the other in a restrictive sense. One looks at 
the relation of actual dispositions, tendencies, deeds to the exis- 
ting order of the universe, the others at the relation of the mo- 
tives of the agent to the designs of the supreme law giver. 
The first thinks more of the outward commission and its ne- 
cessary consequences, the second more of the inward intent 
and its merits. The former speaks of the general disease 
through the system, the latter of the organ particularly aflec- 
ted. This is equally true of the other terms used in the dis- 
cussion. There would be no dispute at all, if both parties 
would only find a common denominator for their fractions of 
truth. A definition would show that they misunderstood each 
other’s meaning, and then a comparison of their opinions, thus 
mutually explained, would disclose, that they were each part 
wrong, part right. | | 

Our present object is not to discuss these vexed questions, 
but rather to ask how should moral evil, admitting its exist- 
ence, and accounting for itas we may, be regarded. We say, 
admitting its existence ; for who can hesitate about the univer 
sal presence of moral evil among men? Suppose any ten oF 
any thousand individuals should be asked, whether they had 
any one of them come at all up to the ideal of a man ; or wheth- 
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er they could come up to it; or whether they had ever known 
a single human being, who realized this ideal ; would there be 
one answer in the athrmative! What is the whole of human 
history, and man’s universal biography, buta tale of unsuccess- 
ful strivings to reach a good unattained and unattainable, and 
vet which each and all have felt that they were destined for? 
‘The sneer of the cynic,and the proverb of the sage, the per- 
ance of the ascetic and the yearnings of the saint, the satire of 
the worldling and the prayer of the philanthropist bear wit- 
uess, With the experience of every soul,that man is not what he 
is made tor, and cannot become what he longs and feels that 
he ought to be. The young child and his grey-haired sire alike 
will tell us, “the good that | would I do not, and the evil that 
| would not that 1 do.” Man does not, cannot embody in life 
the spiritual beauty, that he contemplates ; and after every ef- 
fort, still sorrows, that his actual self is but a deformed and 
meagre skeleton of the real self, which charms him in idea. 
Again we say, accounting for its existence as we may, how 
should moral evil be regarded? And various ways of account- 
ing for it there are. Mach theory may have some plausibility 
to recommend it; and probably represent some fragment of 
the truth; though no single theory and not all theories com- 
bined can fully solve the mystery of sin, under the providence 
of the All-Good. Thus, there is a theory of moral evil, which 
explains it as the result of progress and developement from im- 
perfection to perfection ; which calls all evil good as a means of 
discipline. Undoubtedly there is much in consciousness and 
observation to show, that this explanation is partially true.— 
Man is evidently now an imperfect, and yet a progressive 
being; and in our present circumstances who can deny that 
temptation and sin do present motives to moral effort, and do 
communicate lessons in moral truth. But here is the diffi- 
culty. Moral evil is more, much more than a- mere negation 
of goodness—It is positive, actual ill, if conscience and expe- 
rience and common sense and revelation do noterr. And 
again, granting that now as a matter of fact, the animal nature 
and the selfish propensities snd all the inferior impulses are first 
developed, and that sin is now the consequence of the struggle 
of reason to sway and direct these, wheu it in its turn is deve- 
loped ; granting this, we ask, first, whether in the natural course 
of things the developement of the higher should not precede, 
orat least be cotemporaneous with the developement of the 
lower? And secoudly, we ask, why when the facilities and 
power, which plainly should be sovereign and supreme, do ap- 
pear, they are not at once recognized and obeyed as legitimate 
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rulers? This theory leaves unexplained then the very myste. 
ry it attempts to solve, which is, this strong developement of 
the lower powers, and their struggle against the control of the 
higher ones. And finally, allhough temptation, and sin and 
the sorrow for it do now present motives and give lessons, yet, 

for aught we can see, security from temptation and favorable | 
influences and innoceuce and joy, do the same and ina far 
greater degree. The theory fails then here too. 

There is another view of moral evil, which explains it as in- 
cidental to the exercise of moral freedom. And say the sup- 
porters of this theory, moral freedom is the greatest gift of 
God; it is a communication of his own nature; and evils inci- 
dental to such a blessing are lost in the immensity of the good. 
A few beings, raised up to true power and perfection rep 
all these struggles and trials of life outweigh incalculably 

uilt and misery of millions. “Incident to moral freedom ?” 
hat do we mean by this moral freedom? Is will manifested 
most in conflict, or in victorious exercise? Is it not plain, that 
if we were morally free, there would be nostruggle? What 
is moral freedom but the power of doing right? If we had re- 
ally this power, we should never do wrong. It is precisely 
because we have not, not because we have this liberty of will, 
that we are tempted, that we err. The full, free, sponta- 
neous purpose and act of good, unconscious of obstacles, in- 
sensible of aBert, harmonious in itself, and resistless, is the true 
exhibition of moral freedom. And the struggle and warfare 
of the good principles which we call will, and which we take 
as a sign of power, and to the exercise of which, it is said, sin 
is incidental, is really an evidence of weakness, and the sin is 
incidental to our want of will. This theory then although 
partially true as a description of our actual condition, fails as 
an explanation ; for, it is this very weakness and want of will 
which is the mystery. ) 

Again, there is another theory of moral evil, of which we 
can say but a word. It is the historical explanation of actual- 
ly existing moral evil through hereditary tendencies and trans- 
mitted external influence. Here again how can one question 
the partial truth of the theory? Nation by nation, family by 
_ family, the world over, do through successive generations in 

essential nature resemble their ancestors, and in habits and as- 
sociation docopy their example. But how does this solve the 
mystery of the primary fountain evil, and how does it explain 
the transmitted taint and contagion? And they, who go back 
beyond the period of man’s existence, and trace all sin and sor- 
row to the prince of evil, are not one whit nearer to an expla- 
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notion of the first existence and origin of moral evil, which is 
the very mystery to be solved. I’or whence and how did that 
being become evil ? 

Let men theorise and reflect and observe and speculate 
about the matter, if they will ;—but do not let them blind 
themselves in their own conceit. Here is in us, and among us, 
intermingled through the pure dispositions and high desires . 
and noble strivings and generous enterprise and fortitude and 
fidelity of men, a moral disease, weakening and devouring us. 
Now account for it as we may or can,we ask again how should 
moral evil be regarded ? 

Could a pure souled Gentile who had the “law written on 
the heart” really doubt as to the feeling with which the infin- 
ite being regards man? Can a Christian one instant hesitate ? 
How do we, dull and cold in affections as we are, look upon a 
poor creature who is casting himself away, committing moral 
suicide? With one strong, overpowering, unmingled desire 
to save, unless we are crazy. Condemn of course we do, sor- 
row of course, of course pity, but the prevailing wish and pur- 
pose is to restore. Moral evil is a pestilence to be staid, a di- 
sease to be cured, a deformity to be removed, a blemish to be 
hid,a misery to be utterly, entirely and forever relieved, if pos- 
sible. This must be the thought of every sane mind and sound 
heart. What then in the light of conscience, of providence, 
of revelation must we say is the regard of God towards us? 
With what spirit-stirring words does the Apostle answer. He 
regards us “in the hope, that the creature shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.” From the peace of” his own me (them 
from the immutability of his own blessedness, from his light 
where there is no darkness at all, he regards us with hope, 
with hope. 

How then are we to regard ourselves? As a man, who has 
been breathing a miasm till he feels the insidious fever burn- 
ing in his veins, flies to the pure mountain air; as a man, who 
is walking amidst pestilence, shuns the filthy garments and the 
corrupting corpse, and the house of death ; so Jet a man escape 
from moral evil as for his life. His safety may be found yet 
more in seeking the good. Truth, love, beauty, large inter- 
ests, pure associates, high aims, simple pleasures, worthy tastes 
—let him bring these around him to make a heavenly atmos- 
phere, Let him feel that he is made for good,—that it is his 
instinct, his nature to crave it; and baring his brow and open- 
ning his bosom to its health giving breezes he will grow strong. 
Amid all his own weakness and sickness let him hope. 
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And now, once again, what hope should we feel for others? 
Whence comes this very ideal of man which we all fall so short 
of? Jtis the prophecy of our better nature; it is the tradi- 
tion of our original selves. Every man around us has this 
nobler self working within him. What plans has he, what 
daring dreams! And again, low sunk as he may be, he loves 
not the evil: no he loathes it, his better soul loathes it; he 
looks back with tears over his youth’s guilelessness ; he looks 
forward with a longing for redemption. As we would lead 
the blind man, as we would raise the fallen, as we would 
warm the chilled traveller, and feed the hungry, so should 
we treat the evil. Evil is unnatural in them. Throw 
open to them all good, welcome them into it, force it upon 
them, take no refusal, desert them never. How pathetic are 
the words of Jesus—“ they know not what they do.” No! the 
bad never know what they do. 

Hope is not levity, denying the wretchedness and dangers 
of moral evil; hope is not a weak philosophic benevolence, 
wilfully blinding itself; but open eyed and keen sighted, and 
recognising evil as hideous and fatal, it is bold in its energy, 
deterinined in its purpose, efficient in its acts to win for itself 
and for all, that good, which is the destiny of each child of 
God. W. 8.0 


THE BLOSSOMS AND LEAVES. 


(From Jean Paul ) 


Before the end of May the blossoms were falling off—their 
colors were pale, they were thin and small—and the leaves 
said “These weak and useless things, scarcely born, are already _ 
about to die; but we, we stand firmly through the hot summer. 
we grow larger, thicker, more shining, until at last after many 
months of honorable service, after having protected and edu- 
cated the fruit under our sheltering care, we go to rest dre 
in the brightest colors of our high rank, and amid the cannon- 
ading of the autumnstorms. But the blossoms, as they lay 
on the ground, replied, “ Willingly we die—for before we fell 
off we gave birth to the fruit.” 

Ye quiet men, early taken from earth, who sit unnoticed, 
writing in your chambers; ye, who, little thought of by the 
world, labor in school-rooms; ye noble benefactors of ov! 
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race, who have no name in History; and ye, unknown moth- 
ers of the great and good; be not discouraged at the sight of 
those who glitter on the high places of the state—who sit on 
heaps of gold—or on triumphal arches built over bloody bat- 
tle-tields—be not discouraged—for YE ARE THE BLOSSOMS. 


THE CONCERT AND THE CHURCH. 


Those who are acquainted with the controversial spirit of 
most religious papers of the day, will not perhaps be much 
nd at the following specimen of that popery-phobia 
which fonthe last few years has been raging among many pro- 
testant sects. Much as we dislike Catholicism, and whatever 
tends to its perpetuation among us, we most cordially dissent 
from the extreme ultraism and narrowness of spirit displayed 
in articles like this. We cannot but think this too hastily 
written, and we should hope that upon better reflection, the 
author would have taken back some things he has said. It is 
acommunication inserted in the Cincinnati Journal : 


MR. MASON’S CONCERT. 


At the Concert given in the Second Presbyterian Church in this 
city, under the direction of Mr. T, B. Mason, on Wednesday Even- 
ing, December 12th, the following I am ata loss for a name— 
was sung: 


‘“‘Ave Sanctissima, 

“We lift our Souls to Thee, 
“Ora pro nobis, 

“Tis nightfall on the sea, 
“Watch us while shadows lie, 
“Far o’er the waters spread, 
‘“‘Hear the heart’s lonely sigh, 
“Thine too hath bled! 

‘Thou that hast looked on death, 
“Aid us when death is near, 
“Whisper of heaven to faith, 
“Sweet Mother, hear ! 

“Ora pro nobis, 

“The wave must rock our sleep, 
“Ora, mater, ora, 

“Star of the deep !” 
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This needs no laboured exposition ; for it explains itself. |; 
is idolatry, naked and undisguised—a hymn, a prayer to the 
Virgin Mary, offered up within the walls of a Presbyterian 
Church in Cincinnati. 

What influenced Mr. Mason to make the above selection 
for his Concert? Iam unwilling to believe that any Protes. 
tant would attempt to introduce into the Presbyterian Church 
the absurd superstitions and idolatrous worship of the Catho- 
lic ; but Mr. M. well knows, that no one subject has recently 
so much occupied the mind of the religious community, as the 
strenuous and unparalleled efforts of Catholics to make theirs 
the prevailing religion of this country. And he must also 
know, that there is no more certain way of effecting this pur. 
pose than by introducing their hymns of worship into public 
assemblies, and particularly sacred concerts. If papists ever 
succeed in duping the people of this community to embrace 
Romanism, it will be by disguising its bloated and _ hideous 
form in the beautiful garments of poetry and music. | 

Could it have been done with a hope of securing the favor 
and patronage of the Catholic community? I hope not; for 
that would be adopting the idolatrous worship of Rome for 
purposes of gain, rather than in consequence of any partiality 
for its dogmas. And is it either more or less than saint-wor- 
ship? Look at it. “Sweer Morurr, hear.” If this is not 
an invocation, a direct prayer, then I know not the meaning 
of words. | 

Whether Mr. Mason was actuated by either of these mo- 
tives, or whether the canticle was selected for its beauty, with- 
out reference to its sentiments, is not for me to judge. The 
act alone is looked at. It is, in itself, idolatry ; and as such, 
deserves the severest censure. 

In this communication no injustice is done to Mr. Mason. 
Had his offence been of a secret nature, his fault would have 
been pointed out to him privately ; but it was public, and the 
rebuke should be as public as the offence. Can he offer any 
explanations, any apology, any justification? If he can, he 
owes it to the Christian Church, of which he is a member, to 
do so. Until he does, no Protestant parent will be justified in 
placing a child under his tuition—J will say no more at pres 
ent; but simply call upon Mr. Mason for his defence. __®. 


We would ask whether the author of this communication heard 
this hymn to the Virgin for the first time at Mr. Mason’s concer'— 
and whether he supposes it to be one of the “hymns of worship a 
the Catholic church, now for the first time sung in a “ public & 
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sembly ?” It would seem so from his words. And thus this beau- 
tiful and well known fragment of the “ Forest sanctuary,” a fictitious 
production of a Poetess whose religious tenets were by no means 
Catholic, and which we have heard sung over and over by the 
best Orthodox Protestant ladies, and to esa assemblies, is now 
for the first time spied out through N’s Anti-Catholic spectacles, 
and discovered to be a monstrous specimen of “idolatry, naked 
and undisguised.” Did Mrs. Hemans and Miss Brown, those 
sister spirits of Poetry and Music dream that the unsuspecting 
effusions of their genius should be thus commented on ? 

But the point of N’s objection seems to be that this hymn was 
sung ina Presbyterian church. We grant, that if such a hymn 
were sung in public worship, by a choir or congregation, assem- 
bled for the purpose of worship, the case would be otherwise. It 
would be for such a congregation of worshippers, a kind of idol- 
atry—But in this instance it is sung at a concert—be it a concert 
of sacred music, and in a churéh—what of that? It is sung ata 
concert—It is sung simply as an cxpression of art, of beauty, of 
poetry, of music—not as a hymn or prayer. But it was sung ina 
church, What then? Because the Presbyterian church does not 
relish the doctrine contained in this piece, are the walls of the 
building polluted and the faith of the audience endangered be- 
cause heterodox sentiments are discovered under the veil of the 
music ? | 

But we shall say no more. We are sorry to see anywhere evi- 
dences of a spirit which seems to us so ultra, as in this communi- 
cation. We know not whether Mr. Mason has responded public- 
ly to the “call for his defence” here made: or whether he has 
offered “any explanation, any apology, any justification,” of his 
“ fault.” We hope he has remained silent. By adopting this course, 
it seems to us, he will act with the best spirit, the best policy, the 
truest self respect—We trust he will be independent. Nor do we 
think that in doing thus, he will have any cause for the fear, in an 
enlightened and liberal community, that “ no Protestant parent will 
be justified in placing a child under his tuition.” C. -P. OC 


O my friends, there are resources in us on which we have 
notdrawn. There are men who rise refreshed on hearing a 
threat; men to whom acrisis which intimidates and para- 
lyzes the majority—demanding not the faculties of wri een 
and thrift, but comprehension, immovableness, the readiness of 
sacrifice,—comes graceful and beloved as a bride. 


R. W. Emerson. 
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EVENING HOURS AND MORNING HOURS. 
I. 


The night was clear with sparkling stars ; and palaces with 
corniced roofs, and churches with towers and spires, and tall 
bare lindens cast deep shadows, in the moonbeams, on the 
streets of Berlin—On the steps, beneath a porch, the rays_ 
struck full upon two seated figures—The elder, in Polish garb, 
seemed still in early manhood, but already his brow was fur. 
rowed, and his cheek wasted; and the unearthly lustre of his 
eve told, that the energy of the spirit was wearing out the 
frame. The high cheek bones and aquiline nose of the youn- 
ger, who was yet a boy, marked him as a son of Israel. He 
was listening with eager interest to a lesson, which his teach- 
er read by the uncertain light. ‘“ But why need we look on 
our Euclid, Moses? Overhead is the grand page, which a 
heavenly geometer has marked with bright points. Let us 
study our angles in the constellation Lyra.” Hours passed on, 
and found them still engaged in their absorbing occupations. 

“Think you not,” at last broke forth the boy, and his grey 
eye brightened beneath its long lashes; “think you not, that 
these systems upon systems, these worlds upon worlds are all 
filled with spirits; fitted as we are, ay better than we, to ad- 
mire and know? Oh God! how wonderful it is to contem- 
plate this immensity of being.” “And, how little, how very 
little, we do know! Moses!” answered the elder; “sometimes, 
when the pain here,” and he struck his chest, “is the keenest, 
J cannot but joy to feel that the hour of deliverance draws 
nigh. How the spirit will grasp all, see all, pervade all, when 
it is once free. There are mysteries, which these weak senses 
cannot fathom. Patience! patience! He, who breathed into 
us intelligence, will not mock us. How he floods our souls 
with his displays of beauty and power, even now.” 

Just then, a carriage whirled up to the door of a neighbour- 
ing palace. Servants in shining livery were in attendance. 
And glittering in jewels, and wrapped in rich furs, a young 
girl stepped under the massive portal, whence poured the blaze 
of torches and the sound of music. “Poor triflers,” sighed 
Moses, ‘how little are ye living like immortals. Pity! for that 
young maiden, born to the bondage of fashion. The glare of 
wax-lights is more beautiful to her than the silver lamps of this 
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glorious temple, and the whispers of flattery stir more rap- 
ture, than the hopes and boundless longings, which the silent 
stars awaken. Blessed is poverty, with all its miseries, if it 
leaves but the spirit free.” “And vet brother, thy ends of life 
are partly answered, even amid the crowd of those thoughtless 
revellers. Feelings are springing into birth, and tasks are for- 
ming, and intelligence is quickened, and character matured, 
even there. Weare not left wholly to our folly. We are 
forced in a measure to learn. The master trains his scholar in 
simple notes, and then in complex combinations, and only at 
last, when his touch is firm and his execution easy, does he put 
~ before him the grand pieces of music. And so the poor details 
of our common life are training us for the moral harmonies of 
heaven.” 

And was that young boy, shivering in his ragged garb, in the 
cold night air, and studying Euclid b ‘moonlight, and feeding 
his spirit while his body was famished, to be neglected by pro- 
vidence, ashe was by men! No! To those, who, out of the 
swift moments which we too often trample beneath our feet as 
common dust, rear for themselves palaces of beauty and homes 
of peace, the hours bring friends. 

That boy was Moses Mendelsohn. 


Il. 


Two score years had passed away, when, on a summer mor- 
ning, a groupe of youths were ranged in rapt attention around 
a grey-haired patriarch. He was reading to them from the 
Pheedo of Plato, and discoursing on the immortality of the soul. 
They sat in a summer house fitted up for study. Alcoves were 
filled with books and manuscripts, and on pedestals were 
ranged the busts of noble-hearted men of earlier and modern 
days. Lindens shaded the little temple, and roses were bloom- 
ing by the windows, while the spicy honey-suckle breathed in 
itaromatic perfume. A green slope led into rich garden- 
paths, where flowers were sparkling in the dew, and nodding 
in the air. 7 

“Kindly,” said the old man, “has God made all things sym- 
bolise a resurrection. Each brightening morning, each budding 
flower, each insect bursting from its shroud, are types of re- 
newed life. Death! what is it but our night, our winter, our 
chrysalis ? 

But the longing of our hearts for fuller insight, and tender- 
er sensibility, and more exquisite enjoyment, than we now ex- 
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perience, is our strong hold of hope—What beauty is all 
around us now in the tinted clouds, the silver mist, the jew. 
elled grass, the twinkling leaves and the waving boughs! And 
_ yet how little can we take in of these rich treasures thro 
our powers of sight. Do you-not feel too that there is a finer 
beauty which cannot be seen? And the melodies with which 
the air is trembling, the carrollings of birds in liquid gushes, 
the flowing of water in warbling murmurs, the continuous 
whisper and hush among the trees, and all the blending har. 
monies of life,—how imperfectly do we catch the notes of Na- 
ture’s hymn! Shall no more subtle sense some day be given, 
through which shall sound the music of the goings-on of 
Earth? What are these bodies buta veil, which has been 
kindly wrapped about our untried powers lest the world of 
light should blind them. ‘ Now we see through a glass dark- 
ly, but then face to face.” | 

Enthusiasm brought a flush into his pale cheek, as pointing 
with trembling finger to the books and busts, he continued. 
‘What! Shall we dare, in this presence, to doubt, that he, 
who brought the spirit into being, will preserve it? On per- 
ishing rags, with fading letters, which the worm can waste and 
the consume, we perpetuate the thoughts of those, 
whose earthly life has long since gone out, like a tapers. Are 
these frail memorials more enduring, than the mind which gave 
them birth? Look at these noble heads, whose spiritual beav- 
ty is here made eternal for usin the senseless marble. Shall 
we dream that the infinite Father valued less those souls, in- 
stinct with love and power and joy, than we do their stone 
types. 
mA tear glistened in his eye—and his countenance wore the 
sublime expression of prayer. | 

The outcast boy had become the honoured sage. Years had 
perfected and glorified the energies, which adversity could not 
depress. His name was known, his influence felt, his society 
courted, his example followed, and his character revered. In 
his own soul was growing strength, and ever serener peace. 
These were the Morning vere of Mendelsohn. 

Was no brighter ministry awaiting him in the unclouded 
noon of God’s presence? ‘God is not the God of the dead but 
of the Living.” W. H.C. 
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HE GREATEST GOOD OF THE GREATEST NUMBER. 


There is a manifest obscurity in the golden rule of the Utili- 
tarians. For what is the “ greatest good?” The Utilitarian 
assumes, Without proving, that itis happiness. Man, he says, 
was made to be happy; it is the law of his nature to pursue 
happiness as his end. But how shall he know what will make 
himhappy? Ouly from experience? On the Utilitarian’s own 
round, is it not plain, that appetites must act before they 
can be gratified, and impulses prompt before either pleasures 
ean be sought or enjoyed, and thus, in a word, good be spon- 
taneously anticipated before it can be by calculation realised ? 
Even granting then happiness to be man’s real destiny and 
end, we say, that to gain that happiness he must act from 
some other motive, antecedent to the thought of Utility. 

But now what is man’s greatest good! Noone of course 
denies, that man was made, among other ends, to be happy— 
Enjoyment accompanies the exercise of every power—lt is 
conceivable however, and certainly possible, that all our pow- 
ers should exist and act without this enjoyment. The sensi- 
tive part of our nature nowise appears to be a_ vital part. 

ut leaving this; it is granted, that one end of man now Is. 
to be happy—The difference between the Utilitarian and his 
oppouent is, first, as to whether happiness is the sole end of 
our being, or only incidental to that end. And then asecond 
uestion arises, which is, whether happiness is most surely 


attained by seeking it directly, consciously, and for itself, or by’ 


seeking some other end disinterestedly, and thus unconscious- 
ly finding happiness. And now, valou the Utilitarian can 
jrove that man’s greatest good is something limited, which 
he can definitely foresee, this motive of utility which he sug- 
gest must be inadequate. But who does not know that the 
chief characteristic of man is to be unsatisfied with any good, 
which is at present experienced or which can be anticipated. 
[le is forever pressing on to a good unknown and infinite, and 
lorever acting from restless yearnings which are mysterious 
to himself—Our greatest good is always a future, unrealized 
good, which we know nothing of, except through spontaneous 
unpulses within. Itis to be realized only through the perfec- 
tion of our nature. Only by being all we can, shall we enjoy 
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= are fitted for—Man’s greatest good is an unknowy 
g If this is true, the Utilitarian should condemn his own phi. 
losophy by his favourite test. It is inexpedient to act from 
the motive of utility: for it is not by anticipation of conse. 
quences, but by obedience of the laws of our nature, that we 
can reach a useful i I the happiness may very pos. 
sibly defeat the developement of our being ; but if our being js 
once developed we cannot possibly fail of the joy—Do not facts 

rove that it is inexpedient to make ag our sole motive’ 

he past is far more tangible than the future, the present 
more tangible than either. Enjoyments already known are 
sure; those unknown are uncertain. Hence the Utilitarian js 
forever in danger of narrowing himself to a small present good 
and preferring it to a grand future one. He fails of his 
“ greatest good” in his eagerness to seize a smaller—Still more 
injurious is the influence of this motive of utility on commu- 
nities. The greatest number are necessarily confined by it to 
the lowest enjoyments. And by making selfishness the law, 
we not only dwarf men, and incapacitate them for high plea- 
sures, but we absolutely prevent the natural spontaneous de- 
velopements of social good which otherwise would spring 
from their free impulses. 

There are more fatal objections to Utilitarianism than these. 
Our wish now lias been only to show, that on the very ground 
of utility itself, a disciple of that school should reject its leading 
principle. W. 


AN AMERICAN SCHOLAR. 


We do not commonly look for profound scholars, or devoted 
antiquarians, in this new world. We are all too busy, too 
much immersed in the bustling noisy Present, to devote our- 
selves to researches among dead Janguages, mouldy parch- 
ments, and dusty book-shelves. Yet, here and there, we find 
a man who has the courage to resist the allurements of bus!- 
ness and those pursuits which “have their reward” at once, 
and pursue painful and complicated studies for the sake o! 
study. 

We respect such men. We respect singleness of purpost. 
directness of aim, at all times; and when this aim Is not 2 
worldly one,—when a man turns out of the high road where 
fame and riches are pursued,and chooses for himself a solitary, 
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perhaps tangled path, loving truth for itself, not for its re- 
ward—he surely deserves our respect for such a spirit. 

We might now refer to a select band who have set this ex- 
ample and deserve the grateful memory of all Americans. We 
might speak of our Duponceaus, Pickerings, Bowditches—ot 
Christopher C. Baldwin, the American Antiquary—of Wm. 
Jenks and Geo. R. Noyes, who save the fragments of time, 
spared from laborious services given to large parishes,—and 
after faithfully performing the duties of pastor and preacher, 
have become learned in Oriental literature—profound scholars 
in Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and Chaldee. Truly they have 
vathered up twelve baskets full of these precious fragments ! 

But we must pass by all these and others, to write of whom 
our pen would willingly linger. We would speak of labors, 
more peculiar, and less generally known. 

ln the beautiful village of Newton, not many miles from Bos- 
ton, in the State of Massachusetts, resides the Rev. Jonathan 
Homer, Pastor of the First Congregational Church. He is 
now not far from eighty years of age, but active and laborious 
asa young man. It is sixty years since he began, in the green 
shades of Harvard, those Biblical studies in which he is still 
engaged. Of late years he has directed his enquiries to a sin- 
gle point—namely—the origin of our present I-nglish transla- 
tion of the Bible. He has succeeded in tracing back the whole 
of the New Testament, and a large part of the Old to previous 
English and foreign translations. He has come to the conclu- 
sion that no more than AN EIGuTY-FoURTH PART of the New 
Testament was newly translated by the authors of our present 
version, and not more than a TWENTY-EIGHTH PART of the Old 
Testament. He also asserts that the versions of the New Tes- 
tament which preceded the present are in most respects prefera- 
ble to it. He declares that the oldest translators were the 
best Hebrew and Greek scholars, and that where their ver- 
sions difler from King James’s, they agree with the translation 
of the best Hebrew and Greek scholars of modern times, as 
(iesenius and others. Few persons can estimate the labor 
Which has been expended in coming to these results: or the 
ellorts and expense which it has required to get a complete 
collection of all the necessary helps. We will give a list of 
the principal English translations in the order in which they 
appeared ; 

1. New Testament, by John Wycliff. 1380. 

2. New Testament, by William Tyndall, in 1526—at Ant- 
| werp. This translation was reprinted many times. 
8. Oldand New Testament, by Myles Coverdale, in 1535, 
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The T. Matthew Bible, translated by John Rogers, jn 
1537—and partly taken from Tyndall and Coverdale. 
Cranmer’s Bible in 1539. The Psalms used in the Epis. 
copal Church are taken from this translation. 
Geneva Bible. 1557 and 1560. By Coverdale and 
others. 

Bishop’s Bible, 1568. By Archbishop Parker, &c. 

8. Common version, by order of King James, 1611. 

Dr. Homer has procured all these Bibles, and many others, 
together with foreign translations, Lexiecons, Commentaries, 
until he has prebably the best library of English Bibles in the 
world. It was reproachfully asserted in the London Christian 
Observer, that the materials fora new translation of the Bible 
could not be procured in America. Doctor Homer has dis- 
proved this by actually having them in his possession, 

Dr. Homer ranks with Orthodox divines, but is too good a 
scholar to depend on any false support. Ina Bible which he 
edited many years ago, he rejected the famous passage, [1 
John, v. 7,] of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, as undoubtedly 
spurious. In some letters under his signature, which have 
lately appeared in the Southern Churchman, he thus speaks of 
the same text: 


A. 

6. 
7 


“T followed the example of ‘I'yndale, Rogers, Cranmer, and 
Coverdale, the first three Bible martyrs, in marking as spurious, 
and as probably of Vulgate Latin authority only our 1 Jn, 5, 7, and 
the an earth of 5: 8; in which opinion now agree all the orthodox 
of Germany, and a large portion of the orthodox professors and di- 
vines of England and the United States, who have had gefore them 
the leading arguments and evidences on the subject. I annexed, 
also, in the margin, the words of the illustrious Calvin, “ Haud 
audeo, I dare not positively affirm and insist on its authenticity as 
supported by Greek and other authority.” I did also subjoin the 
explication, from their own commentaries before me, of Calvin and 
Beza, the leaders of Calvinism, so called, of the words in 5: 7. 
“THESE THREE ARE ONE, &c. Nor ONE IN ESSENCE, BUT IN TES- 
Il also added the testimony of other writers, firm be- 
lievers in, and even vindicators of, the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
the lately deceased and learned Doctors Adam Clarke and B. 
Boothroyd of England, who with the respected Editors of the 
London Christian Observer have decided against the authenticity 
ofthe passage. ‘lo these | may add Luther, who never suffered 
| John v. 7, to form part of his German Bible. With Luther agreed 
W. ‘Tyndall, author of the New ‘Testament, of 1526.” 


It appears from Dr. Homer’s remarks in theve letters, that 
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the Psalms used in the Episcopal Church contain words which 
are not in the original Hebrew, but were taken from the Latin 
Vulgate. He thinks it high time. and so do we, that these 
things were corrected: 


“I can furnish you with means for producing a more perfect ver- 
sion of the Church Psalms, putting into the margin those words which 
are not in the original Hebrew; but are borrowed from the Vulgate and 
these, in all the Cranmer editions of the Bible, are distinguished, 
(except in few cases, through haste) by being placed in parenthe- 
sis, or printed in smaller letters. 1 have them all marked by my 
pen, and distinguished as they should be, by being placed between 
brackets. ‘Chey were inserted in Cranmer’s Bible, but not in Co- 
verdale’s, | believe, and are not in ‘T. Matthew, nor ‘Taverner, nor 
Geneva, nor James. It 1s HIGH TIME, by the leave and consent of 
the American Bishops, Clergy and Laity, for the Psalms to be thus 


far at least corrected. 


Dr. Homer thus speaks of the necessity of a revised and im- 
proved Translation. We also think such a work would be 
very useful. Lt would at least tend to remove the notion, en- 
tertained by many minds, that our present English Bible fell 
down from Heaven just as it is, translated, printed and bound, 
and that to suggest an alteration or improvement in any word 
thereof is little better than blaspheming the Holy Spirit : 


“Shall we, then, the people of a free republic, English in our ori- 
gin and language as a nation—shall we, | say, who are independent 
of Great Britain (which yet we love nationally,) in both church and 
state, hold our Bible at the will of the despotic James, a king noted 
lor pedantry, passion, self-will, and wanton abuse of speech before 
others, and of his_ cringing primate, the violent persecutor, who 
drove the early fathers and mothers of the New-England separa- 
tists to Holland, about the time of the first publication of the last 
Bible? Shall we be, partly at least, under the forbidding frown of 
the imperious Elizabeth, directed against the very first men of the 
church in her early queen period—I mean Bishop Coverdale, the 
earned and the holy, who furnished the first complete English Bi- 
ble in 1535, with his three deans and four others, all the first schel- 
ars of their age? Shall we still encourage James and Bancroft,’so 
long after their death, in their jealousies of the Geneva text ? Shall 
we overlook jealousies founded in their dread of those bold notes, 
which, cherished hy those of Puritanic blood and education, led at 
last to the English revolution in 1688, and, remotely, to our own, 
in 1776? Shall we, in this age of fast-advancing biblical knowl- 
edge, and of our numerous American professors in our theological 
schools. of talents and learning highly honorable,—shall we decline 
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or refuse to consult the text of our received version, at the side o{ 
the sister Bibles and their respective authorities, at the side o{ 
pure original text, and at the side of the principle translators. 
from Erasmus and Luther to, say 1838, or later,—shall we, ina 
period of growing research, and inquiry after truth of fact and doc. 
trine from the Scripture, and in a country which has a_ present 
abundance of critical and grammatical aid, withhold that correction 
of text and interpretation, in which the mass of the learned, liberal, 
and orthodox, have had and still have a general agreement? | 
pause for the public to reply, with seriousness and candor be- 
coming so all-interesting a subject.” 


SELF-CULTURE. 


(FROM DR. CHANNING'S LECTURE.) 


THE SENSE OF BEAUTY. 


In looking at our nature, we discover, among its admirable 
endowments, the sense or perception of beauty. We see the 
germ of this in every human being, and there is no power 
which admits greater cultivation; and why should it not be 
cherished in all? Jt deserves remark, that the provision for 
this principle is infinite in the universe. There is but a very 
minute portion of the creation which we can turn into food and 
clothes, or gratification for the body; but the whole creation 
may be used to minister to the sense of beauty. Beauty is an 
all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the numberless flowers 
ofthe spring. It waves in the branches of the trees and the 
green blades of grass. It haunts the depths of the earth and 
sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell and the precious 
stone. And not onlv these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and 
setting sun, all overflow with beauty—The universe is its 
temple; and those men who are alive to it cannot lift their 
eyes without feeling themselves encompassed with it on every 
side.--Now this beauty is so precious, the enjoyments it gives 
are so refined and pure, so congeniai with our tenderest and 
noble feelings, and so akin to worship, that it is painful to 
think of the multitude of men as living in the midst of it, and 
living almost as blind to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and 
glorious sky, they were tenants of a dungeon. An_ infinite 
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joy is lost to the world by the want of culture of this spiritual 
endowment. Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to 
see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of Rankoel and 
every spare nook filled with statues of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and that I were to learn, that neither man, 
woman nor child, ever cast an eye at these miracles of art, 
how should I feel their privation ; how should I want to open 
their eyes, and to help them to comprehend and feel the love- 
linessand grandeur which in vain courted their notice. But 
every husbandman is living in the sight of the works of a di- 
vine artist; and how much would his existence be elevated, 
could he see the glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, 
_ proportions and moral expression! I have spoken only of the 

beautv of nature, but how much of this mysterious charm is 
found in the elegant arts, and especially in literature? The 
best books have most beauty. The greatest truths are wrong- 
ed, if not linked with beauty, and they win their way most 
surely and deeply into the soul when arrayed in this, their 
natural and fit attire. 

Now no man receives the true culture of a man, in whom 
the sensibility to the beautiful is not cherished ; and I know of 
no condition in life from which it should be excluded, Of all lux- 
uries this is the cheapest and most at hand:and it seems to me 
to be most important to those conditions, where coarse labor 
tends to give a grossness to the mind. From the diffusion of 
the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for mu- 
sic in modern Germany, we learn that the people at large, 
may partake of the refined gratifications which have hitherto 
been thought to be necessarily restricted to a few. 

What beauty is, is a question which the most penetrating 
minds have not satisfactorily answered: nor, were I able, is 
this the place for discussing it. But one thing I would say ; 
the beauty of the outward creation is intimately related to the 
lovely, grand, interesting attributes of the soul. It is the em- 
blem or expression of these. Matter becomes beautiful to us, 
when it seems to lose its material aspect, its inertness, finite- 
ness and grossness, and by the ethereal lightness of its forms 
and motions seems to approach spirit; when it images to us 
pure and gentle affections: when it spreads out intoa vastness 
which isa shadow of the Infinite; or when in more awful 
shapes and movements it speaks of the Omnipotent. Thus 
outward beauty is akin to something.deeper and unseen, is the 
reflection of spiritual attributes ; and of consequence the way 
to see and feel it more and more keenly is to cultivate those 
moral, religious, intellectual and social principles of which I 
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have already spoken, and which are the glory of the spiritual 
nature; and | name this, that you may see, what | am anxious 
to show, the harmony which subsists among all branches of 
human culture, or how each forwards and is aided by all. 


SPEECH. 


There is one other power which each man should cultivate 
according to his ability, but which is very much neglected in 
the mass of the people, and that is the power of utterance. A 
man was not made to shut up his mind in itself; but to give it 
voice, and to exchange it for other minds. Speech is one of 
our grand distinctions from the brute. Our power over others 
lies not so much in the amount of thought within us, as in the 
power of bringing it out. A man of more than ordinary in- 
tellectual vigor, may, for want of expression, be a cypher, 
without significance, in society. And not only does a man in- 
fluence others, but greatly aids his own intellect, by giving 
distinct and forcible utterance to his thoughts. We under- 
stand ourselves better, our conceptions grow clearer, by the 
very eflort to make them clear to another. Our social rank too, 
depends a good deal on our power of utterance. The princi- 
pal distinction between what are called gentlemen and the vul- 
gar lies in this, that the latter are awkward in manners, and 
are essentially wanting in propriety, clearness, grace, and force 
of utterance. A man who cannot open his lips without brea- 
king a rule of grammar, without showing in his dialect or 
brogue or uncouth tones his want of cultivation, or without 
darkening his meaning by a confused, unskilful mode of com-— 
munication, cannot take the place to which perhaps his native 
good sense entitles him. To have intercourse with respecta- 
ble people, we must speak their language. On this account, 
Iam glad that grammar and a correct pronunciation are 
taught in the common schools of this city. These are not tri- 
fles; nor are they superfluous to any class of people. They 
give a man access to social advantages, on which his improve- 
ment very much depends. | The power of utterance should be 
included by allin their plans of self-culture. 


MAN NOT AN INSTRUMENT. 


I have now given a few views of the culture, the improve- 
ment, which every man should propose to himself. I have all 
along gone on the principle, that a man has within him capa- 
cities of growth which deserve, and will reward intense, un- 
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relaxing toil. I do not look on a human being as a machine, 
made to be kept in action by a foreign force, to accomplish an 
unvarying succession of motions, to do a fixed amount of work, 
and then to fall to pieces at death, but as a being of free spiri- 
tual powers ; and I place little value on any culture but that 
which aims to bring out these, and to give them perpetual im- 
pulse and expansion. I am aware that this view is far from 
being universal. ‘The common notion has been, that the mass 
ofthe people need no other culture than is necessary to fit 
them for their various trades; and though this error 1s - 
cing away, it is far from being exploded. But the seul of 
man’s culture lies in his nature, not in his calling. His pow- 
ers are to be unfolded on account of their inherent dignity, not 
their outward direction. He is to be educated, because he is 
aman, not because he is to make shoes, nails, or pins. A 

trade is plainly not the great end of his being, for his mind 

cannot be shut up in it; his foree of thought cannot be ex- 

hausted on it. He has faculties to which it gives no action, 

and deep wants it cannot answer. Poems, and systems of the- 

ology and philosophy, which have made some noise in the 

world, have been wrought at the work-bench and amidst the 

toils of the field. How often, when the arms are mechanical- 

ly plying a trade, does the mind, lost in reverie or day dreams, 

escape to the end of the earth! How often does the pious 
heart of woman mingle the greatest of all thoughts, that of 
God, with household drudgery! Undoubtedly a man is to 
perfect himself in his trade, for by it he is to earn his bread 
and to.serve the community. But bread or subsistence is not 
his highest good : for if it were, his lot would be harder than 
that of the inferior animals, for whom nature spreadsa table and 
weaves a wardrobe, without a care of theirown. Nor was 
he made chiefly to minster to the wants of the community. 
Arational moral being cannot without infinite wrong be con- 
verted into a mere instrument of others’ gratification. He is 
necessarily an end, nota means. A mind, in which are sown 
the seeds of wisdom, disinterestedness, firmness of purpose, 
and piety, is worth more than all the outward material inter- 
ests of a world. It exists for itself, for its own perfection, 
and must not be enslaved to its own or others’ animal wants. 
You tell me, that a liberal culture is needed for men who are 
to fill high stations, but not for such as are doomed to vulgar 
‘labor. J answer, that man is a greater name than President 
or King. Truth and ness are equally precious, in what- 
ever sphere they are found. Besides, men of all conditions 
sustain equally the relations, which give birth to the highest 
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virtues, and demand the highest powers. The laborer is no} 
a mere laborer. He has close, tender, responsible connexions 
with God and his fellow creatures. He is a son, husband, fa. 
ther, friend, and christian. He belongs to a home, a country, 
a church, a race; and is such a man to be cultivated only for 
a trade? Was he not sent into the world for a great work. 
To educate a child perfectly, requires profounder thought, 
reater wisdom, than to govern a State; and for this plai 
reason, that the interests and wants of the latter are more ob- 
vious, than the spiritual capacities, the growth of thought and 
feeling, and the subtle laws of the mind, which must all be 
studied and comprehended, before the work of education can 
be throughly performed; and yet to all conditions this great 
work on earth is equally committed by God. What plainer 
proof do we need that a higher culture than has yet been 
_ dreamt of, is needed by our whole race. f 


SELF-CULTURE POSSIBLE. 


Self-culture is something possible. It is not a dream. It 
has foundation in our nature. Without this conviction, the 
speaker will but declaim, and the hearer listen without profit. 
There are two powers of the human soul which make self-cul- 
ture possible, the self-searching and self-forming power. We 
have first the faculty of turning the mind on itself ; of recalling 
its past, and watching its present operations; of learning its 
various capacities and susceptibilities, what it can do and bear, 
what it can enjoy and suffer; and of thus learning in general. 
what our nature is, and what it was made for. 

It is worthy of observation, that we are able to discern, not 
only what we already are, but what we may become, to see in 
ourselves germs and promises of a growth to which no bounds 
can be set, to dart beyond what we have actually gained to 
the idea of perfection as the end of our being. bea 

It is by this self-comprehending power that we are distin- 
guished from the brutes, which give no signs of looking into 
themselves. Without this there wouid be no self-culture, for 
we should not know the work to be done ; and one reason why 
self-culture is so little proposed is, that so few penetrate into 
their own nature. To most men, their own spirits are sha- 
dowy, unreal, compared with what is outward. When they 
happen to cast a glance inward, they see there only a dark 
vague chaos. They distinguish perhaps some violent passion, 
which has driven them to injurious excess; but their highest 
powers hardly attract a thought ; and thus multitudes live and 
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die as truly strangers to themselves, as to countries, of which 
they have heard the name, but which human foot has never 
trodden. 

But self-culture is possible, not only because we can enter 
into and search ourselves. We have astill nobler power, that 
of acting on, determining and forming ourselves. This is a 
fearful as well as glorious endowment, for it is the ground of 
human responsibility. We have the power not only of tracing 
our powers, butof guiding and impelling them, ‘not only of 
watching our passions, but of controlling them, not ‘ay of 
seeing our faculties grow, but of applying to them means and 
influences to aid their growth. e can stay or change the 
current of thought. Wecan concentrate the intellect on ob- 
jects which we wish to comprehend. We can fix our eyes on 
perfection and make almost every thing speed us towards it. 
This is indeed a noble prerogative of our nature. Possessing 
this, it matters little what or where we are now, for we can 
conquer a better lot, and even be happier for starting from the 
lowest point. Of all the discoveries which men need to make, 
the most important at the present moment, is the self-forming 
power treasured up in themselves. They little suspect its ex- 
tent, as little as the savage apprehends the energy which the 
mind is created to exert on the material world. BF transcends 
in importance all our power over outwardenature. There is 
more of divinity in it, than in the force which impels the out- 
ward universe ; and yet how |ittle we comprehend it! How it 
slumbers in most men, unsuspected, unused! This makes self- 
culture possible, and binds it on us as a solemn duty. 


There is poetic truth concealed in all the common-places of 
prayer and of sermons, and though foolishly spoken, they may 
be wisely heard ; for, each is some select expression that broke 
out in a moment of piety from some stricken or jubilant soul, 
and its excellency made it remembered. 

R. W. Emerson. 
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FOR FEBRUARY, 1839. 


BurraLo, Jan. 27, 1839. 


Dear Friend—We have rea- 


son to —_— that our friends 
in New-England have done so 


much to promote the cause in- 


which we are engaged. All 
thanks for their interest, their 
liberality and their labours.— 
But what has been done only 
shows how much may be done 
and makes us cry the louder, 
“come over into Macedonia 
and help us.” To induce the 
liberal christians at the Last to 
do still more for Western Mis- 
sions than they have done, and 
to encourage our friends in the 
West, who are anxious to have 
the means of publicly worship- 
ping God according to their 
own consciencies. 1 will give 
a brief history of one of our 
new churches.—Syracuse is a 
flourishing village of four or 
five thousand inhabitants. It 
is situated on the Erie Canal, 
near the central point between 
Lake Erie and the Hudson. 
Ten or twelve years ago, Rev. 
Mr. Ware, of New-York, pass- 
ing through this village, found 
two or three Unitarians, and 
preached once or twice. Aboyt 
the same time, Mr. Barrett, of 
Boston, preached a Sermon 


there—Not long after, Mr. T. 
R. Sullivan, passing’ through 
the village, preached once.— 
About three years ago, Mr. 
Briggs, the General Secretary, — 


preached there once. So much 


had been done by Unitarian 


preachers in the course of some 
twelve years. Five or six ser- 
mons had been preached by 
clergymen who were passing 
through the village on western 
tours. Last June, Mr. Mur- 
zy, on his journey westward, 
stopped and spent a Sabbath 
at Syracuse. He brought let- 
ters of introduction toa gen- 
tleman who was known to be 
a Unitarian, bot that gentle- 
man was absent on a journey; 
Mr. M. then called upon a res- 
pectable citizen of the village, 
who was a Unitarian, and sta- 
ted that he was a Unitarian 
clergyman, and had stopped to 
spend the Sabbath and preach; 
he was told that it would beo! 
little service for him to preach, 
because there were not more 
than four or five Unitarians in 
the village, and people were 
opposed to the doctrine. Mr. 
M. then called upon another 
gentleman who had more hope: 
and arrangements were made 
and notice given for preaching 
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by a Unitarian minister the 
following Sabbath. But few 
attended the first service,—a 
much larger number attended 
the second—and several indi- 
viduals expressed an earnest 
wish to hear more of such 
preaching. Mr. M. reported 
their wish, and Mr. Barrett, of 
Boston, came and _ preached 
one Sabbath—Then came Mr. 
Green and preached two Sab- 
baths. A strong interest was 
now awakened in a few; and 
at their request, Mr. B. F. 
Barrett came to supply them 
for several weeks. He kept 
alive the interest and promoted 
the growth of the little society, 
which! should have said, was 
duly organized by Mr.Ripley of 
Boston, who passed a Sabbath 
at Syracuse, on his return 
from his Western Mission. 
Mr. B. F. Barrett supplied the 
society six or seven weeks. 
Then I was with them two 
Sabbaths. This was in the 
Autumn—We held our meet- 
tings in a school-house, situa- 
ted quite at one extreme of 
the village, and which, on ac- 
count of its peculiar construc- 
lion, was a very inconvenient 
room for public religious ser- 
vice; no better one could be 
obtained. I preached three 
limes the first Sabbath to au- 
diences in number from fifty 
toone hundred. Notice was 
given for a lecture on Thurs- 
day evening—We hoped the 
house of the “ Free Church” 
miglit be obtained for this 
Weeh-day meeting, though 


it had already been refused 
for a meeting at any hour of 
the Sabbath. This house has 
been built recently by a ve 

general subscription 
certainly in part, by the prom- 
ise thatit should open to 
free discussion of al] moral and 
religious subjects. A respect- 
ful application was made for 
the Church, and the Trustees 
of the society after two meet- 
tings for deliberation, dissolv- 
ed without returning any defi- 
nite answer, and when it had 
been taken for granted from 
some expressions made by 
them,that we could occupy the 
house, and our friends had giv- 
en notice accordingly, at the 
very hour of the meeting a 
pretense was made, with a 
singular want of manhood, to 
say nothing of christian sin- 
cerity and charity, that the 
key could not be found; so a 
man was stationed upon the 
steps of the church to inform 
the people that the meeting 
would be held at the school- 
house. The lost key was 
found when they who knew 
where it was wanted it. We 


were greatly aided by such 


treatment. The school-house 
was crowded full that evening, 
and before the next Sabbath, 
it was determined that a tem- 
porary Church should be erec- 
ted, and nearly the necessary 
amount of money was sub- 
scribed, and a very eligible lot 


of land was offered rent free 


for three years. After two 


Sabbaths I returned home, and 
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Mr. Babbidge, of Pepperell, 
supplied six Sabbaths. Mean- 


time the house for the wor- 
ship of the One God arose; 
and within about seven weeks 
from the time that the pro- 
ject to build was suggested, 
the work was completed ; and 
by the earnest request of our 
friends at Syracuse, J again 
made the journey of one hun- 
dred and sixty miles in severe- 
ly cold weather in order to as- 
sist in the dedication of the 
house.—It is a small decent 
edifice, furnished with seats 
for three hundred people.— 
It was dedicated on a Saturda 
evening, and thronged wit 
people ; many came who could 
not get into the house—Mr. 
Babbidge made the intraduc- 
tory prayer, and the Rev. Mr. 
Leonard,an elderly gentléman, 
formerly the minister of Caze- 
novia, N. Y., who now lives 
near Syracuse, and who has, 
by his own investigation of the 
scriptures,become a Unitarian, 
e the prayer of dedication, 
and I preached a discourse from 
the text—*Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth? Philip 
saith unto him,come and see.” 
The next day, being the Sab- 
bath, Mr. Babbidge preached 
once, and I preached twice, 
and administered the commu- 
nion, which I also did on my 
first visit. The number of 
communicants is about fifteen. 
During the succeeding week, I 
delivered two lectures to young 
men—and to show the interest 
and spirit which was manifes- 
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ted, let me say without charge 
of egotism, the young men of 
the village requested a copy of 
the lectures for the press, — 
Many of those interested in 
this request, were connected 
with other religious societies 
than that to which I was 
preaching. Mr.Storer, of Wal- 
pole, Mass. arrived this week, 
and the next Sabbath we again 
saw our new house filled with 
attentive and respectable hea- 
rers. Men and women of the 
highest respectability, who 
were not before interested in 
any religious soviety,are warm- 
ly engaged in this. And I am 
sure, that with many such per- 
sons, their engagedness arises 
from a regard for christian 
truth, not from opposition to _ 
prevailing sects. I could men- 
tion several cases of peculiar 
interest which fell under my 
notice, were it proper to do so, 
Since my return home, I have 
received letters from Mr. Sto- 
rer, who gives the most cheer- — 
ing accounts of the growth and 
promise of the Society. He 
writes that the church is some- 
times so crowded that men oc- 
cupy the steps of the pulpit for 
seats, and many stand in the 
aisles. These large audiences 
are on Sunday evenings. _ 
Such is the present condi- 
tion of the 
tional lety of Syra- 
sales And what has been 
done there? In all, there has 
been about six month’s preach- 
ing, the expence of which has 
been defrayed, in part, by the 


| 
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Unitarian association. Per- 
haps some will say, that there 
must be peculiar circumstances 
to favor the growth of this 
young society, which have not 
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tious ——- to utter them. 
The people at Syracuse have 
_some doctrinal preachi- 
ing, but very much more 
of a practical character ; and 


been mentioned. I know of preaching, which I have call- 


no such circumstance, unless 
it be that unusual care has 
been manifested at the East to 
maintain a good and constant 
supply for their pulpit. A 
clergyman who preached six 
Sabbaths at Syracuse last sum- 
mer and autumn, and has since 
been many weeks at Lockport, 
says, that a society can be es- 
tablished more easily at the 
latter than at the former place. 
Indeed, the Lockport Sociét 

_ isin a very thriving state. it 
hasenjoyed about three months 
preaching; and at this mo- 
ment would settle Mr. Bar- 
rett, who is —— for them 
if he would consent to be 
their minister. 

There is with some people 
at the East, an idea that no 
preaching will be effective at 
the West unless it is marked 
with noise and vehemence and 
withal quite wnevangelical. 
So far as 1 know, the preach- 
ing at Syracuse has_ been re- 
markably evangelical: Ap- 
on have been made earnest- 

‘| know very earnestly,to the 
wand the Testimony—to 
the reason and to the heart. 

It is amistake that Wes- 
tern people will not hear plain 
truths spoken with honest sin- 
cerity—They will hear them 
and respect a man all the more 
for being bold and conscien- 


ed doctrinal, has been almost 
entirely explanations of our 
views of christian truth, to- 
gether with the scriptural au- 
thorities by which they are 
sustained. 

In the establishment of this 
society at Syracuse, | see the 
onward movement of the Uni- 
tarian reform. Our friends 
there are rejoicing in their 
prosperity and hopes. Others 
at Erie, at Cleveland, at Tole- 
do, at Chicago, may also re- 
joice in the enjoyment of chris- 
tian liberty. God’s blessi 
seems to wait only for our ef- 
forts. We want preachers, 
sensible, earnest, truth-speak- 
ing preachers — Where shall 
they be found ? G. W. H. 


P. S.—*Honor to whom ho- 
nor is due.” I should have 
said that the Episcopal Society 
in Syracuse, in one or two in- 
stances, has permitted Unita- 
rian ministers to preach in 
their church. And the Bap- 
tists have manifested christian 
courtesy ; but for monffis past, 
their church has been under- 


going repairs. G. W. A. 


Norices.—We have recei- 
ved the following pamphlets, 
and have not room to give 
them the notice we should like: 
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1. Address on the study of Modern 
Languages—By James F’. Meline.— 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Meline is a warm ad- 
vocate for the study of the mo- 
dern languages and literatures 
of Europe, and so are we. He 
speaks too as one who knows 
whereof he affirms. Among 
the Biblical critics of Germany 
he mentions two names, to us 
unknown—Voland and Moli- 
tor. We think it not unlikely 
these are printer’s errors, and 
tbat Molitor may stand for 
Herder. In speaking of mod- 
ern writers who have attained 
a European reputation, we 
think one or two more names 
might be added. Is not Vol- 
_taire as widely known as Ra- 
cine —Spenser, at least by 
name, and Bacon in England, 
and Calderon, in Spain ? 

Mr. Meline’s remarks on 
Leonardo Da Vinci, are quite 
interesting. 

2. An Address to the Students of the 


Louisville Medical Institution, &c.— 
- Joshua B. Flint, M. D. Professor 


Surgery. 

This address embodies a great 
deal of good sense and infor- 
mation. Dr. Flint gives some 
of his observations on the 
state of Medical science in 
England, France and Italy. 
He considers the latter coun- 
try as before France in her 
Medical schools and facilities 
for Medical information. 

3. Millenial Harbinger; By A Campbell. 
This work continues to be 
as spirited and interesting as 
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ever. Which is saying a good 
deal. 


4. Southern Rose—by Mrs. Gilman 

The last number contains an 
article from the pen of Mr. 
Hawthorn, author of Twice. 
told Tales. 


5. Family Magazine— New-York—J 
S. Redfield. 


This Magazine, the price of 
which is only $1 50 a year, is 
a most interesting and useful 
work. We recommend it with 
earnestness to our readers. 


6. Two Sermons—By Rev. F. Park- 
man, D. D.—Boston. 

These sermons, which con- 
tain a history of the North 
Church, Boston, are quite in- 
esis Dr. Parkman, as 
many of our readers are aware, 
is a conservative in feeling. 
He respects the past, and 
would not willingly see any 
rash innovations made in its 
customs or opinions. We ap- 
preciate this feeling, and think 
ita good one. It is a neces- 
sary check to the rashness of 
enthusiastic Reformers who 
would overturn for the sake 
of overturning. Dr. Park- 
man’s style of writing is an in- 
teresting one. There is occa- 
sionally a vein of half-appa- 
rent humor perceptible which 
gives richness to it, and al- 
ways a ready management of 
language, and an especial ac- 
quaintance with Bible phrase- 


ology. 
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THE 


WESTERN MESSENGER: 


DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


— 


APRIL, 1839. 6. 


VI. 


SACRAMENTAL THOUGHTS. 
THE MANGER—THE SUPPER—THE CROss. 


It was the Sabbath of the New Year. The regular services 
of the Sanctuary had been performed; and now the band of 
believers were gathered around the table of the Lord. A 
number made profession of their faith—part of them receiving 
the waters of Baptism-—and were now to join in the Holy 
Communion for the first time. A large portion of the con- 
gregation—not members of the Church—remained during the 
rite. A deep silence and solemnity pervaded the whole as- 
sembly. 

The pastor reminded them of the deep interest of the oc- 
casion. Ile spoke to the new communicants of the solemn 
meaning which this New-Year’s Sabbath must have in their 
eyes. Ile then spoke of the warning, which the season ut- 
tered, as compared with the voice, that came from the sacra- 
mental table. The beginning year, he said, tells of the flight 
of time, and the perishableness of all earthly joys. The sa- 
cred elements speak of that, which cannot die: they are the 
solemn symbol of the life, that is eternal. The years, as they 
rol, sing the requiem of all human hopes: and mournful in- 
deed their sound must be to those, who do not hear the voice 
of him, who takes from time and death the power to harm— 
the voice speaking from the Holy Emblems with magic spell 
to the believers heart—*I am the Resurrection and the Life ; 
whoso liveth and believeth on me shall never die :”—the voice, 
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which joins in with the sad dirge of Sopesting years, and con. 
verts its very sadness into sweetest melody: 


“ Tlark! hark ! it seems to say 
Turn from such joys away 
To those, which ne’er decay 
Though life is ending.” _ 


Above and around us hung the festive garlands, with which 
we had but lately adorned our church in honor of our Lord’s 
nativity. While partaking the emblems of the body broken 
and the blood shed for our sakes, we could not but look with 
the deepest emotion on the joyous memorials of the birth of 
him, whose last supper and death we were now commemora- 
ting. The Holy Child appeared before us, as in the lowly 
manger: and the wonderful contrast struck the mind with 
overwhelming pathos: the contrast between the three scenes 
—the Manger, the Supper, the Cross. 


I.—THE MANGER. 


Here lay the world’s Savior, the Son of God, yet a feeble 
infant, a child of mortality, and doomed to share the lot of 
all ‘mortals. | | 


— For thou wert born of woman! thou didst come, 
Oh holiest ! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not in thy dread omnipotent array: | 
And not by thunders strewed 
Was thy tempestuous road ; 
Nor indignation burnt before thee on thy way. 
But thee, a soft and naked child, | 
Thy mother undefiled | 
In the rude manger laid to rest, 
From off her virgin breast. 


The earth and ocean were not hushed to hear 
Bright harmony from every starry sphere ; 
Nor at thy presence brake the voice of song 
From all the cherub choirs 
And seraph’s burning lyres, 
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Poured through the hosts of heaven the charmed clouds along 
One angel troop, the strain began 
Of all the race of man 

By simple shepherds heard alone 
That soft Hosanna’s .tone.” 


As we gaze in vision of the spirit on the innocent, pangless 
Child in his lowly cradle, shall we not pray that his life may 


be ever thus-—ever placid and happy. Shall we not ask of God, | 


that so guileless an heart may always be ignorant of the 
world’s evils, that infant brow may never be furrowed with 
life’s cares, and those angel lips be never opened in answer to 
any language, but that of love—that tender hand may know 
no touch more rude, than that of the Holy Mother’s affection. 
Shall we not pray, that the Heavenly Babe may soon breathe 
forth his pure spirit, or else, if his life must be prolonged, shall 
it not be our prayer that he may be saved from all pain and 
never be “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief?” 

No! Ourprayer should not be such. The voice of God 
has spoken by the Prophets—the fulness of time has come— 
the child is God’s Messiah—he must go forth to battle with 
the powers of darkness and gain the great victory over sin. 
He must leave the Eden of Infant Joy—he must leave the 
arms of maternal love-—-he must see wickedness, his virtue 
must be tried by strong temptation, his love by sore unkind- 
ness, his faith by sad conflicts with evil and at last by death. 
Shall we mourn, that such is to be his lot? 


Il.—THE SUPPER. 


The lowly babe of the manger has grown and waxed strong 
in the spirit, and gone forth to the work of his mission. He 
has spoken the word given him to speak, and done the work 
given him todo. The temple and the synagogue, the throng- 
ed street and the humble cottage have been the theatre of his 
labors: the cold mountain and dark forest have been the scenes 
of his watchings and prayers. | 

The heart, so happy in infancy, and so ignorant of evil, has 
known the world’s wickedness, and been sorely grieved by 
the knowledge. The brow, so bright and placid, now bears 
the furrows of life’s cares, and the pensive shadows of man’s 
unkindness—-The lips that once spoke only in reply to accents 
of love, have often been called to utter words of stern rebuke 
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and solemn exhortation, and more than once to sigh and groan 
at the obduracy of mankind. The hgad, that once reposed 
upon a mother’s bosom, has felt the storm’s rude blast and 
often found no shelter, where it might rest. 

But as we contrast the Master, the man of sorrows at the 
Last Supper with the infant in the Manger, shall we mourn at 
the contrast? Shall we wonder, that it should have been al- 
lowed by Divine Providence thus to be? ) 

No! We will rather rejoice. The Master has known the 
world’s evils, and yet is as unstained as in unconscious in- 
fancy. He has indeed been banished from the Eden of child- 
ish ignorance and careless joy. But he has found a brighter 
Eden in manhood’s purity and manhood’s faith. The heart, 
that has so learned the wor!d’s iniquities and the might of the 
powers of darkness and death, is blessed with a faith, more 
deep and joyous, than the spontaneous faith of childhood. No 
longer trusting in an earthly parent and mortal life, it has fixed 
its hopes upon the Heavenly Father and the Eternal world. 
The brow, furrowed by life’s cares, and shaded by sad remem. 
brances of unkindness, is yet calm with heavenfy peace and 
shining with a light, not of the earth. The eyes, that have 
looked on so much wrong and misery, are now glowing with 
affection far stronger, then the look of infant love. The hand, 
that in the midst of unkindness has never been put forth in 
anger, is now breaking the bread of life to the band of fol- 
lowers. Those holy lips, more blessed, than in quiet infancy, 
are now speaking the words of Heavenly truth and Heavenly 
love—those words, that have been the joy of the Church 
throughout the world. No! At the the Supper of the Lord, 
we will not mourn, as we gaze on these festive garlands, 
that celebrate his birth and infant innocence and joy. We 
will rather exclaim with him—*Now is the Son of man glor- 
fied and God is glorified in him.” 

Rejoice! for the Son of man has known the world, its temp- 
tations, trials, sins: and he has overcome the world. He sits 
at the Supper of his love, the only Sinless One, that ever 
walked the earth. With the full experiences of humanity, he 
has the innocence of infancy, and a virtue and faith and love, 
such as infancy can never know. Let us then rejoice to con- 
template the Savior at the institution of this Holy Sacrament. 
Let us love these emblems of the scene even more, than tle 
glad garlands of his nativity. 


IlI.—THE CROSS. 


But as we think of the mournful cross shall we not repine, 


| 
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and wish, that this bitter cup might have passed away from 
him? While we join in the sacred supper, shall we not la- 
ment, that this feast of love was but the prelude to his death. 
As we turn to the vision of the tearless infant, shall we not 
shudder at his impending doom, and pray that his feet may 
be kept away from mournful Gethsemane and Calvary ? 

No! We shall utter no such prayer. We will glory in 
the Cross-—glory in our crucified redeemer. 

Full mournfully indeed does the vision of childhood’s placid 
hour contrast with that scene of agony.—That brow torn by 
thorns and reeking with blood—those spotless hands, so lately 
breaking the bread of life and ever put forth to relieve dis- 
tress, now nailed to the fatal Cross, as if still outstretched 
to plead for man -— those lips, ever speaking words of love, 
true even in death to their office, commending his mother to 
his beloved disciple’s care, and his murderers to God’s forgive- 
ness—the head, that once rested upon that mother’s bosom, 
and now bowed down in death—in death radiant with faith 
and love, and commending to God the fleeting spirit. 

Oh no! ‘We will not mourn in anguish inconsolable even 
at the Cross. Jt is finished. The great work is finished. 
Love triumphs over hate, faith is stronger than death. Sin 
is vanquished, Heaven is won. The powers of darkness have 
done their utmost, and are overcome. Death is become the 
gate to Heaven. By faith in the Cross of Christ, henceforth 
and forevermore, sin and death are conquered. Henceforth 
and forever, the believer may find even in the Gethsemane 
of sorrow a ministering angel, and by the Calvary of mortal 
agony may be led toa Heavenly Crown. ‘Truly it is finish- 
ed. Thoughts of holier joy should fili the soul in contempla- 
ting the Cross of triumphant faith, then the cradle of untried 
innocence or the supper of happy love. Here with solemn 
leeling and humble faith let us glory in that triumphant death, 
whose emblems we now partake. The memory of the Cross 
will give deeper gladness to these Christmas garlands and 
deeper meaning to this sacramental hour. Ss. 0. 
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RELIGIOUS SONNETS.—sy Jones very. 


THE RIVER. 


Oh swell my bosom deeper with thy love, 
That I some river’s widening mouth may be ; 
And ever on for many a mile above 
May flow the floods that enter from thy sea ; 
And may they not retreat as tides of earth, 
Save but to show from Thee that they have flown , 
Soon may my spirit find that better birth, | 
Where the retiring wave is never known ; 

But Thou dost flow through every channel wide, 
With all a Father’s love in every soul ; 
A stream that knows no ebb, a swelling tide 
That rolls forever on and finds no goal, 
Till in the hearts of all shall opened be > 
The Ocean depths of thine Eternity. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM. 


I saw the city, ‘twas not built by hands, 

And nought impure can ever enter in, 

’T was built by those who keep the Lord’s commands, 
And in his blood have washed away their sin ; 
Thrice happy those who see the pearly gate 

Before their earthly vision distant rise ; 

And keep the path though narrow still and strait 
Through many a thorny hedge their journey lies ; 
Behold within the mansion of thy rest ! 

Prepared by him who in it went before, 

Behold the peace that makes the spirit blest ! 
‘By him who loved thee kept for thee in store ; 
Press on, the crown he won shall soon be thine, 
And thou amid the just a star in heaven shall shine. 


— 
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THE CROSS. 


[ must go on, till in my tearful line 

Walks the full spirit’s love as I on earth ; 

Till I can all Thou giv’st again resign, 

And he be formed in me who gave me birth ; 

Wilt Thou within me bruise the serpent’s heel, 
That I through Christ the victory may win; 

Then shall the peace the blessed in him must feel, 
Within my bosom here on earth begin ; 

Help me to grasp through him eternal life, 

That must by conflict here by me be wrought; 

With all his faith still aid me in the strife, 

Till 1 through blood like him the prize have bought ; 
And I shall hang upon the accursed tree, 

Pierced through with many spears that all may see. 


NATURE. 


Nature would speak through her first master man, 
He will not heed her kindly calling voice ; 

He does not call her name as he began, 

For in his Maker he cannot rejoice ; 

Yet still she wo@s him back with many a call, 
That e’en his nature finds it hard to spurn ; 

And would surrender to his asking all 

That now with anxious toil he scarce can earn ; 
She pleads, but pleads in vain ; He will not hear, 
But o’er her holds the rod his passions gave ; 
And thinks she will obey through coward fear, 
And be like him of her own self the slave ; 

But ever fresh she rises ‘neath his rod, 

For she obeys in love her sovereign God. 


YE GAVE ME NO MEAT. 


My brother, I am hungry, give me food ; 
Such as my Father gives me at his board ; 
He has for many years been to thee good, 
Thou canst a morsel then to me afford ; 

I do not ask of thee a grain of that 


>. 
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Thou offerest, when I call on thee for bread ; 
This is not of the wine nor olive fat, 

But those who eat of this like thee are dead ; 

I ask the love the Father has for thee, 

That thou shoulds’t give it back to me again ; 
This shall my soul from pangs of hunger free, 
And on my parched spirit fall like rain ; 

‘Then thou wilt prove a brother to my need, 

For in the cross of Christ thou too canst bleed. 


DAY UNTO DAY UTTERETH SPEECH. 


I would adorn the day and give it voice, 

That it should sing with praises meet for Thee ; 
For none but man can bid it 80 rejoice, 

That it shall seem a joyful day to me; 

Break forth ye hearts that frozen winters bind 
In icy chains more strong than close the year! 
Look up! the day, the day, ye suffering blind! © 
Ye deaf, its notes of welcome come and hear! 
Bid it the joy your hearts have long supprest, 
Give back to you in new awakening strains ; 
To rouse the sinful from their guilty rest, 

And break the captive’s more than iron chains ; 
It shall arise with healing in its beams, 

And wake the nations from their lengthened dreams. 


LABOR AND REST. 


Thou needst not rest, the shining spheres are thine, 
That roll perpetual on their silent way ; | 
And thou does breathe in me a voice divine, 

That tells more sure of thine Eternal sway ; 
Thine the first starting of the early leaf, 

The gathering green, the changing autumn hue ; 
To Thee the world’s long years are but as brief, 
As the fresh tints the spring will soon renew ; 
Thou needest not man’s little life of years, 

Save that he gather wisdom from them all ; 

That in thy fear he lose all other fears, 
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And in thy calling heed no other call ; 
Then shall he be thy child to know thy care, 
And in thy glorious self the eternal sabbath share. 


THE DISCIPLE. 


‘Thou wilt my hands employ, though others find 
No work for those who praise thy name aright , 
And in their wordly wisdom call them blind, 
Whom ‘Thou hast blest with thine own spirit’s sight ; 
But while they find no work for ‘Thee to do, 

And blindly on themselves alone rely ; . 

‘Thy child must suffer what Thou snfferest too, — 
And learn from him Thou sent e’en so to die; . 
Thou art my Father, Thou wilt give me aid 

‘To bear the wrong the spirit suffers here ; 

‘Thou hast thy help upon the mighty laid, 

fn him I trust, nor know to want or fear ; 

But ever onward walk secure from sin, 

For he has conquered every foe within. 


THE MOUNTAIN. 


Thou shalt the mountain move ; be strong in me, 
And I will pluck it from its rocky base, 

And cast it headlong in the rolling sea, 

And men shall seek but shall not find its place ; 
Be strong ; thou shalt throw down the numerous host, 
That rises now against thee o’er the earth ; 
Against thy Father’s arm they shall not boast, 
In sorrow shall grow dark their day of mirth ; 
Lift up the banner, bid the trumpets sound, 
Gather ye nations on the opposing hill ! 

| will your wisest councils now confound, 

And all your ranks with death and slaughter fill ; 
I come for judgment, and for victory now, 

Bow down ye nations! at my footstool bow! 


THE MUSTARD SEED. 


Plant the small seed, the mustard grain within, 
And it shall spread its limbs from shore to shore ; 
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But first it must in smallest root begin, 

And seem to yield too little for thy store ; 

But thou hast sparing sown, it cannot grow 
When thou dost not thy field in order keep ; 
Wilt thou no rain or sun on it bestow, 

And think a plenteous harvest thou shalt reap ? 
Not so the earth rewards the farmer’s toil ; 

Not so the heart will yield its rich increase ; 
Wouldst thou in time partake the wine and oil, 
Wouldst thou within thee find the promised peace, 
Sow daily, sow within the precious seed, 

And thou shalt find rich crops in time of need. 


EDEN. 


Thy service Father! wants not aught beside 
The peace and joy it to thy servant brings ; 

By day in Christ a constant prayer t’abide, 

By night to sleep beneath thy outspread wings; . 
To keep thy ground from thorns and poisonous weeds, 
That Thou might’st sow in me the fruitful word ; 

Is all ‘Thou ask’st, is all thy goodness needs, 

This the command that Adam from Thee heard ; 

Oh may I better serve Thee, Lord! than he, 

And may my gfrden be forever clean ; 

From noisome weeds, unsightly branches free, 

Within it may thy Presence still be seen ; 

And wilt Thou speak with me forevermore, 

And I forget to sin as I have sinned before. 


THE THORNS. 


I cannot find thy flowers, they have not blown, 
‘The cruel winter will not let them live ; 

The seed in every heart thy hand has sown, 

Yet none will back to Thee the blossom give ; 
Their roots without the bosom daily grow, | 
And every branch blooms inward and unseen ; 

The hidden roots unsightly length they show, 

And hide the limbs that thou has clothed with green ; 
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They will not like the plants that own thy care, 
The heavy laden boughs extend to all ; 

They will not of the flowers Thou giv’st them share, 
But drink the rain that on their bosoms fall, 

And nought return but prickly briar and thorn, 

That from the enclosed heart thy children warn. 


MY MEAT AND DRINK. 


| do not need thy food, but thou dost mine ; 

For this will but the body’s wants repair, 

And soon again for meat like this ’twill pine, 

And so be fed by thee with daily care ; 

But that which 1 can give thou needs but eat, 
And thou shalt find it in thyself to be ; 

Forever formed within a living meat, . 
On which to feed will make thy spirit free ; 

Thou shalt not hunger more, for freely given 
The bread on which the spirit daily feeds ; 

This is the bread that cometh down from heaven, 
Of which who eats no other food he needs ; 

But this doth grow within him day by day, 
Increasing more the more he takes away. 


FORGIVE MY TRESPASSES. 


Thy trespasses my heart has not forgiven, 
To the full answer that my Lord would ask ; 

The love in him to me so freely given, 

Is for my feeble strength too great a task ; 

Increase oh Father! swell the narrowing tide, 

Till the full stream shall reach from shore to shore ; 
[ have not yet each sinful thought denied, 
Heal up for me the freshly bleeding sore , 
Let me not waste the life my Savior gave, 
On the vile lusts that war against the soul ; 
May sin in him forever find its grave, 

And all my being own his just controul ; 
And fixed forever in his perfect law, 

May I more freely from thy fountain draw. 
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Thou mak’st me poor that I enriched by Thee 
May tell thy love to those who know it not ; 
And rise within thy heavens a star to be, 
When they thine earthly suns have all forgot ; 
Grant that my light may through their darkness shine, 
With increased splendour from the Parent source ; 

A diamond fashioned by the hand divine 

To hold forever on its measured course ; 

But I am dark as yet, but soon the light 

Of thy bright morning star on me shall dawn ; 

Sure herald that the curtain of the night, — 

Forever from my orb shall be withdrawn ; 

And its pure beams thy rays shall ever boast, 

Shining accepted mid the starry host, 


— 


—— 


A 


THE WATCHMAN, 


[ place thee as a watchman on a tower, 

That thou mayst warn the city of the dead ; 

The day has come, and come the appointed hour, 
When through their streets my heralds feet shall tread ; 
Prepare ye all my supper to attend ! 

I have prepared it long that you might eat ; 
Come in, and I will treat you as a friend, 

And of the living bread shall be your meat ; 

Oh come, and tarry not ; for your’s shal] be 

The honored seats around your Father's board ; 
And you my son’s, your master’s face shall see, 
And to my love forever be restored ; 

And you my promises to Abr’am given 

Shall find fulfilled to all his seed in heaven. 


THE PRISON. 


The prisou house is full, there is no cell 

But hath its prisoner laden with his chains ; 

And yet they live as though their life was well, 
Nor of its burthening sin the soul complains ; 
‘hou dost not see where thou has lived so long, 


~ 


. 


| The place is called the skull where thou dost tread ; _ 
4 | Why laugh you then, why sing the sportive song, 
= As if you lived, and knowest not thou art dead ; 


Yes thou art dead ; the morn breaks o'er thee naw, 


? 
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Where is thy Father, He who gave thee birth ' 
Thou art a severed limb, a barren bough, 

Thou sleepest in deep caverns of the earth ; 
Awake! thou hast a glorious race to run, 

Put on thy strength, thou hast not yet begun. 


THE PROPHET. 


The Prophet speaks, the world attentive stands ! 
‘The voice that stirs the people’s countless host, 
Issues again the Living God's commands ; 

And who before the King of Kings can boast ' 
At his rebuke behold a thousand fice, . 

Their hearts the Lord hath smitten with his fear ; 
Bow to the Christ ye nations! bow the knee! - 
Repent! the kingdom of the son is near ; 

Deep on their souls the mighty accents fall, 

Like lead that pierces through the walls of clay ; 
Pricked to the heart the guilty spirits call 

‘To know of him the new, the living way ; 

They bow ; for he can loose, and he can bind ; 
And in his path the promised blessing find. 


MYSTERY, REASON, FAITH. 


Mysterv—Reason—Faith. These three subjects are close- 
ly connected together. One runs into the other, and the 
understanding of one may help us to understand the other. — 
We prepose to remark on each of them, and on their rela- 
tions each to the other. 

Mystery is a name of ignorance. It suggests that, of 
which something may be known, but about which, as yet, we 
know nothing. As we travel on and ascend to the summit of 
the hill, a bank of vapour rises up between us and the prospect. 
Behind it may be a valley with its shining river, ora hill sur- 
mounted by temple or tower or town. Something is there. 
But what, we know not. It isa mystery. This is the serip- 
ture use of the word. In Matthew 13: II, for example, we 
read—*Because unto you it is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of Heaven, but to them it is not given.” These 
inysteries as appears from the connexion, were truths re- 
‘pecting the nature of Christ’s kingdom and the reception of 
his religion, which were as yet unknown. Our Savior says 
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that the multitude were unable to understand them, but his 
disciples were, and he proceeds to disclose them. A mystery 
is a secret—a thing unknown. When it is revealed and dis. 
closed, it ceases to be a secret, a thing unknown—a mystery, 
The mystery is done away—light shines in—the truth ap- 
pears. 
An illustration may aid us in understanding this subject. 
In reading a history containing an account of the first discoy- 
erers of this continent, one cannot but feel how great must 
have been the awe and wondering curiosity of those early 
navigators, as one sign after another gave indication that tliey 
were approaching a new world. Enter the bark of Columbus 
as his prow neared these unknown coasts. Every seaman 
even, is looking over the side of the vessel to speculate on a 
weed, or an unknown plant, or the branch of a tree from no 
European shore, that is drifting by. A bird on weary wing 
seeks the refuge of their vessel and the very air seems to tieir 
watchful senses to carry in its bosom the odors of the land. 
But what land is it?’—and what its character? Is it lined by 
whirlpools and quicksands? Do currents set in, to draw their 
vessel on a coast of rock? Is ita desolate island that for 
ages, in solitude, has reared its cliffs against the eternal roar 
of breakers, or is it a fertile continent? What people, if any, 
shall greet them? Savages rushing down with shouts and 
war clubs, or a civilized race, crowned with cities and useful 
arts, approaching to give the hand to the comers from an un- 
known world? All is unknown; all is mystery. The whole 
West was to them embosomed in Mystery. 

But they approached the shore; they Janded; new naviga- 
tors came: travellers explored the * ‘*rior, crossed its moun- 
tains, sailed up its rivers, became acquainted with its inhabi- 
tants, and thus, slowly, the mystery was done away. 

These vovagers returned to their own countries. Europe, 
to whom this whole region was invested with mystery, lis- 
tened with awe. And from before her eyes the veil of mys- 
tery was withdrawn and the secrets of half the globe laid 
open. 

Till the sailing of these early navigators, all west of the Eu- 
ropean islands was a mystery; afterwards the mystery was 
disclosed and done away. | 

Thus all men stand on the coast, ready to embark on a sea, 
which no one has visited and returned. Its shades hide mys- 
teries which man cannot fathom. No voyager has gone from 
this world to explore them and returned. again. But from 
that world, as it were from beyond the going down of the wes- 
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tern sky, God has sent a messenger, even his own Son, to re- 
veal to us so many of its secrets as it is good for us to know. 
He has revealed some of its mysteries, and being revealed, 
they cease to us to be mysteries. 
{he world is full of mysteries. The chamber in which the 
infant opens its eyes, is a universe of mysteries. The father’s 
voice, the mother’s smile, are revealing slowly the mysterious 
world of the affections. The child solves many of these mys- 
teries, but as the circle of knowledge is enlarged it still is al- 
wavs bounded by a wall of mystery. The sun that wakens 
it at morning and again at night looks into its windew to bid 
it farewell—the tree that shades his house and into whose 
branches the birds come and sing before the dews are dry— 
the cloud with shining edges that moves across ihe sky, calm 
and stately like the chariot ofan angel, allare mysteries. Nay; 
to the grown up man there is not a thing which the hand 
touches or on which the eye rests. which is not enveloped in 
mystery. The flower that springs at my foot, who has re- 
vealed the wonderful secret of its organization? Its roots 
shoot down, and leaf and flower rise up and expand into the 
infinite abyss of mystery. We are like emigrants travelling 
through an unknown wilderness. They stop at night by a 
stream of water, they tether their horses and set up their tent 
and build a fire. And as the flames rise up, all within the cir- 
cle of a lew rods around, is distinct and clear in its light. But 
bevond and bounding thie, rocks dimly seen and trees with 
vague outline stoop forward to the blaze; and beyond, the 
branches creak, and the waters murmur over their bed, and 
wild and unknown animals howl in the dark realm of night and 
“silence. Such is the light of man’s knowledge, and so is it 
bounded by the infinite realm of mystery. 

The world then is full of mysteries. But so far as religion 
is concerned, it has chanced most unhappily that men have 

made articles of fuith out of mysteries, made them the most 
important articles, and looked on religion as if its main pur- 
pose were to introduce mysteries into the world. From 
these things have arisen very much of the idle theology and 
of the miserable disputes that have disgraced Christendom. 
That which is the most important fact practically in this sub- 
ject is this, viz.—that there are less mysteries in the world 
how than there were before Christianity. Christianity has 
hot added to the number of the mysteries but has lessened 
their number. And not only this, those which it has done 
away were those of the most important character to man. | 
would sa that the number of mysteries in the world now, 
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is notso great as before the coming of Christ; that Nature has 
more mysteries than revelation. | 

Before that time, death and a future life were enveloped in 
mystery. Where are the dead Do they yet live !—and do 
they love? Parents and children, with breaking hearts asked 
these questions:—but neither priest nor oracle could give an 
answer: the tombs were silent and from the heavens came no 
voice of reply. 

But this mystery no longer exists. Christianity has done 
it away. The dead live and they love. So far as the great 
truth of Future Life is concerned, it is revealed and stands as 
clear before us as the mountain from whose wooded sides the 
mists are rolled away by the rising sun. 

The character of God, before the coming of Christ, was un- 
known. What is the character of this power or of these pow- 
ers above me! It is the most important question that a hno- 
man being can ask, for on it his destiny teems. But all be- 
fore Christ’s time was uncertain. From the ferocious religions 
the North, to the sensual and luxurious religions of the 
South, a thousand answers were given. The-wisest sage, 
when he approached this subject, was lost in doubt. ~ 

All was mystery. But Christianity has removed the mys- 
tery that surrounded the character of Deity. It has dis- 
closed that He is a Father. And by the light of his divine 
word, we read history and experience and our own hearts 
and the world around us, and we know that He is a Father. 
The mist—the mysterv—has sunk to the earth, and the sun, 
full-orbed, shines clear in the heavens. _ | 

The doctrine of God’s forgiveness of sin, on repentance, was 
amystery. So far was it from being known before the coming 
of Christ, that it was hardly dreamed of. The favor of God 
was purchased, equivalent for equivalent, by loud honors, by 
the sheaves of corn, by hecatombs of oxen. The offerings 
that hung about the temples of the heathen, were but so many 
signs of their ignorant and unworthy notions of God. When 
men had done what the Gods had condemned, they did not 
hope for forgiveness on repentance; they purchased exemption 
from punishment by offering their tréasures : by the sacrifice 
of what was dearest to them. And the sense of guilt became 
so oppressive sometimes and the fear of divine vengeance so 
overwhelming, as to stifle the strongest affections, till pa 
rents again and again laid their own children on the altar, to 
appease the wrath of their deities. 

But this mystery, Christ has done away. He has taught 


‘that the favor of God returns and resis on the soul of every 
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sinner who sincerely repents. Were there time, we might 
go on to describe other truths that were mysteries before the 
coming of the Savior, but which are so no longer. | 

We do not mean to say that all mysteries are revealed by 
Christianity. Only those are revealed which it was impor- 
tant for us to understand. The shades are pressed back, the 
circle of light is enlarged by Christianity—immensely en- 
larged-—but that circle is still bounded by the infinity of mys- 
tery, which eternity only can disclose to us. 

But much has been made known. And here so far as re- 
lizion is concerned comes in the work of Reason. That rea- 
son unaided, would never have solved these mysteries, would 
never have penetrated through them and discovered the truths 
which they veil, we have the evidence of forty centuries be- 
fore Christ to show us. The unhappy errors of the ignorant, 
the bafiled enquiries of the wise, the superstition and the skep- 
ticism of age after age, show how short sighted reason is, and 
how great was the need of Revelation. But these truths 
once revealed and reason has a most important office and one 
to which it is competent. It ponders these truths, compre- 
hends them, appreciates them, appropriates them, gains light 
from them for the guidance of the will and through them and 
in them discerns high and holy and everiasting objects for the 
aflections. Here it sometimes seems to be thought are the 
limits for the use of Reason in Religion. To us it seems that 
here is but the beginning of its office. As Reason begins, by 
the aid of revelation, with conquering truth from the realm of 
mystery—it ends with carrying the soul forward on the other 
side, by the aid of revelation, into the realm of faith. 

But here we must explain in what sense I use the word 
Faith:—for it has several different significations in the Scrip- 
tures. We mean by it that faith which Abel and Enoch and 
Abraham and Moses had. In this its highest sense, it is a 
union of an intellectual conviction with the religious feelings. 
ltisin other. words Trust in God, founded on a perception 
of the reasonableness of that trust. The relation of child and 
parent may help to explain the way in which Reason prepares 
the way for and introduces Faith. m 

The parent lays on the child a great variety of commands 
and duties. The child does not see the utility and reason- 
ableness of a hundredth part of these commands and duties. 
Very often it looks on what the parent requires, as the hard- 
est and most unreasonable thing in the world. 

But, little by little, the child finds when it obeys the 
parent, that all things turn out well. It sees that the parent 
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in all his commands is thinking only of its good. It sees the 
parent’s love, sees that he punishes only that he may save the 
child from some greater evil. Here are materials derived 
from experience. On these the child’s reason begins to act, 
On this basis of knowledge it rears a superstructure of Faith, 
It comes to the conviction that in those thousand cases when 
it cannot at all see the reasonableness and propriety of the 
commands of the parent,-that still they must be wise and 
good commands. And it goes steadily and hopefully to do 
what is painful and disagreeable with the feeling that it is the 
best thing for it to do; and this because the parent has ordered 
it. The child’s reason cannot explain to itself nor understand 
the reasonableness of a tithe of the commands of the parent, 
but its reason is sufficient to enable it to put unlimited trust 
in the parent that all his commands are prompted by love and 
by kind and good purposes. The child’s reason is sufficient 
to make it put its hand into its parent’s, and say with perfect 
confidence, My father guide me. This it seems to us is pre- 
cisely the office of reason in religion. There are a thousand 
allotments of Providenee whieh are covered with darkness, 
We cannot comprehend them. But aided by experience and 
revelation reason is sufficient to make us feel that they are 
kindly and wisely ordered. Reason is not sufficient to pene- 
trate the Future and see the wisdom and goodness of those 


allotments, but it ts sufficient to bring us to the footstool of our 


Heavenly Father, and to make us say with unlimited trust 
and submission,—* Thy will be done. Do thou my Father 
guide me.” Thus reason prepares the way for faith, and faith 
binds the soul to God in immortal bonds. 

We see this in good men when called on to discharge pain- 
ful duties. Such a one may not be able to look through to 
the end and see how all] shall terminate, but reason aids him in 
ascertaining the duty, and when ascertained, gives him the — 
undoubting faith that its performance must result in good. All 
becomes clear. The scoffs and scorn, and persecution of a 


world are not able to shake his equal mind, or to turn him from 


the right. Reason has introduced him into the region of faith, 
and faith leans on God and receives strength from Him. 

We see this connexion between reason and faith in cases 0! 
affliction. A parent is called to part with a child. The be- 
reavement is shrouded in gloom. The Reason of the parent 
cannot discern, it can hardly meditate on, the beneficent uses 
and purposes of this affliction. Yet Reason hus seen enough 
and learned enough, to give the conviction that all the doing: 
of God are good. Reason cannot see the way itself clearly, 
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hut it can lead the parent to Him who does see the way clear, 
avd can cause hiin to bow betore that Being in complete 
trust and submission. ‘It can give origin toa faith so strong 
and entire, that the parent, even in the hour and anguish of 
bereavement, when his heart seems breaking within him, were 
the power given him to stay the flight of the departing spirit, 
even in that hour, he would not say, Come back, my child, 
eome back,—but rather in the midst of his tears, does he 
say—“The Lord gave, the Lord taketh away, blessed be his 
holy name.” 

-Man’s Reason is but a feeble thing. Without revelation to 
aid it, this earth with the sky bending over it, is a dungeon 
with scarce a beam of light struggling in. And when in God’s 
mercy these walls are rent, and the light of revelation streams 
-infrom the world beyond, all things are not revealed. We 
but know in part. We see through a glass darkly. A thou- 
sand anxious questions rise up to which we have no answer. 
But enough is revealed to the Reason to lay the broad founda- 
tion of Faith. 

There is a case which furnishes a good illustration of this 
whole subject and in which men are constantly and habitually 
acting upon and acting out, the principles that have been 
stated. | 

Night comes down over a ship at sea, and a passenger |in- 
gers hour after hour alone on the deck. The waters below 
plunge and welter and glide away beneath the keel. Above 
the sails tower up in the darkness, almost to the sky, and 
their shadow falls as it were a burden on the deck below. In 
the clouded night no star is to be seen, and as the ship changes 
ler course the passenger knows not which way is East or West 
or North or South. What islands, what sunken rocks may be 
on her course—or what that course is or where they are, he 
knows not. All around, to him, is Mystery. He bows down 
in the submission of utter ignorance. 

But men of science have read the laws of the sky. And 
ie next day this passenger beholds the captain looking at a 
clock and taking note of the place of the sun, and with the 
aid of a couple of books, composed of rules and mathematical 
tables, making calculations. And when he has completed 
them he is able to point almost within a hands breadth to the 
place at which, after unnumbered windings, he has arrived 
in the midst of the seas. Storms may have beat and currents 
drifted, but he knows where they are, and the precise point, 
Wlere a hundred leagues over the waters, lies his native shore. 
Here is Reason appreciating and making use of the revelations 
(it we may so call them) of science. 
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Night again shuts down over the waste of waves and the 
passenger beholds a single seaman stand at the wheel and 
watch, hour after hour as it vibrates beneath a lamp, a little 
needle, which points ever, as if it were a living finger, to the 

This man knows nothing of the rules of navigation, noth- 
ing of the courses of the sky. But reason and experience 
have given him Faith in the commanding officer of the ship— 
faith in the laws that control her course—faith in the uner- 
ring integrity of the little guide before him. And so without 
a single doubt he steers his ship on, according to a prescribed 
direction, through night and the waves. And that Faith is 
not disappointed. With the morning sun, he beholds far away 
the summits of the gray and misty highlands, rising like 
a cloud on the horizon; and as he nears them, the hills ap- 
pear, and the light-house at the entrance of the harbour, 
and, sight of joy! the spires of the churches and the shining 
roofs among which he strives to detect hisown. Mystery— 
Reason—Faith—Mystery is the lowest, Faith is the highest 
of the three. Reason has done but half its office till it has re- 
sulted in Faith. Reason looks before and after. It not only 
ponders the past, but becomes prophetic of the Future. 

At the risk of wearying our readers we would add a few 
words on a difficulty connected with the foregoing subject 
and which sometimes does much to cripple the power of Chris- 
tian truth and motive. The feeling is, that nothing is known 
till every thing is known. Such minds, one cannot tell why, 
expect to find every question they can ask, answered in Rev- 
elation. And because they can propose questions that God 
has not seen fit to answer, they grow sceptical about every 
truth that is revealed. It is sometimes important that men 
should remember that the certainty of whatis known, is not 
affected by what is unknown. 

Christianity was not intended to teach us every thing; but 
all that is really important to us as spiritual beings has been 
revealed. And our ignorance as to other things does not al- 
fect the certainty of this. What though no dissecting knite 
lays open to the physician the principle of life, or the nature 
of the voluntary and involuntary motions, in our frames, !! 
does not affect the certainty of the knowledge that the pulse: 
throb through the veins and that the hand will obey the voll- 
tions of the mind. Though no mechanic can penetrate Into 
matter and discover the nature of repulsion and attraction, yel 
this ignorance does not affect the certainty of his knowledge 
of the laws and application of physical force. Though the hu- 
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man mind is but a little taper, still all that its light falls upon, 
we see as plainly asif all the universe beyond that little cir- 
cle were not covered with darkness. And so in revelation, 
whatever truths have been revealed, will always remain truths 
and will serve to guide us as wel] as if we saw more of what 
is now covered with mystery; just as the seaman steers as 
safely when he sees but a light-house or a headland as if he 
saw the whole interior of the continent. And _ these truths 
are sufficient for us. They are sufficient to guide us to eter- 
nal life. So long as we keep our eyes on them and guide 
ourselves by them we are safe. We are in danger only when 
we desert them and relv on what we cannot know. 

What though the sailor, whom we have supposed on the 
mid seas, knows nothing of the inhabitants that people the 
sun, or the changes on the face of a planet, this ignorance does 
not aflect what he knows. There is infinite ignorance, but 
some certain knowledge; and that knowledge sufficient to 
guide him to his haven. The sun in the heavens informs him 
whether he ascends into the latitude of a frozen or a torrid 
clime; the eclipse of the satellites of a planet enable him to 
know the shores of what continent he approaches: and a lit- 
tle trembling needle through darkness and cloud and storm 
faithfully tells him the course he is taking across the illimita- 
ble seas. And this knowledge is enough. It guides him safely 
and directly a thousand leagues, over the waves where no 
track of a preceding voyager lingers. And so on the great 
sea of human life. There is a star on the front of the sky to 
guide us; there is a chart, tempest-lost and wandering though 
we be, that tells us where we are and where is our haven. 
It is the morning star—the star of Bethlehem—-that rose over 
a benighted earth, and still it shines with calm mild light which 
no clouds hide, no tempest obscure. It is the chart of revela- 
lation written out in God’s own hand and delivered down to 
a sinful world. 

Moch still remains enveloped in mystery. But God in his 
infinite mercy has revealed enough to guide and support the 
conscience ; enough for resignation in heavy sorrows, enough 
for trust and peace to the good man at that time when the de- 
parting soul can rely only on the mercy of God. We know 
as much of spiritual truth perhaps as the general mind could 
appreciate and profit from. God in the gospel of his Son has 
given us a light and a power which is able to rescue the soul 
from evil and to redeem it unto everlasting bliss. It is not 
for us to murmur that we have no more, but by faithful lives, 
to give loudest thanks for the light and hope and mercy pro- 
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claimed unto us from God through our Lord and Savior Jesys 
Christ. E. Peasopy, 


DUTIES OF MASTERS TOWARD SERVANTS. 


A SERMON, PREACHED IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BY J. F. CLARKE. 


COLOSSIANS, IV—1. 


Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal, 
knowing that you also have a master in Heaven. 


I invite you to the consideration of a subject of deep inte. 
rest. lask you to consider the duties we owe to our servants 
and the race to which they belong—those who are with us, 
and about us, and the best mode of fulfilling those duties, 
This is a subject of importance and interest to us. We have 
no right to remain indifferent to it. How this great national 
evil is ultimately to be got rid of, is a question we are not 
called upon here to settle. But how we are to behave toward 
those whom we meet with everv day, what duties we owe 
them, what is the best way of discharging those duties, these 
are questions which we surely ought to think about and make 

up our minds upon. Whois there in this house who has not 
an influence for good or for evil over the temporal and it may 
be the eternal happiness of one or more of this class of peo- 
ple. Surely then, we have no right to be indifferent to this 
matter. In considering the Christian mode of treating that 
portion of our fellow beings who are placed by Providence in 
the condition of servants, I would follow the natural division 
of our subject and ask first what we ought to do for them, 
and second how we ought to do it. 

And the first thing which the text suggests, is; that you 
should recognize their claims upon you for just and equal treat- 
ment—that they have rights—that though thrown by Provi- 
dence upon your mercy, as it were, and having no means of 

_ asserting and defending them, yet they have claims upon your 
justice and kindness. There is always danger of our forget- 
ting this. We are so constituted that the possession of pow- 
er, power unrestrained, is very apt to make us arbitrary and 
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tyrannical. There is no one who is not in danger of this. 
Take the mildest, best man of your acquaintance—clothe him 
with unlimited power, give him despotic authority over the 
destinies of a people, and the probability is that he will soon 
become a blood stained tyrant. The history of the sensual 
and cruel Cxesars who followed Augustus on the throne of the 
Roman Empire sufficiently proves this. They seem to have 
been naturally of mild amiable dispositions, but being put in 
possession of immense irresponsible power they have made the 
names of Nero, Tiberius, Caligula and Domitian the types and 
symbols of all that is dark, bestial and savage in human na- 
ture. There is but one perfect security against this tendency, 
and that is the power of religious principle. This the Apostle 
appeals to in the text. “Give,” he says “to your servants what 
is just and equal—knowing you have a master in Heaven.” — 
The knowledge that the most forsaken and weak of earthly 
creatures has a friend and protector above, who will call his 
oppressor to account for his oppression, with this conviction, 
stronger than chains of iron, Christianity restrains the arm 
of power. 

It is not because J think there is particular danger among 
us of cruelty and oppression on the part of the master, that I 
dwell on this point. Probably in our peculiar state of society, 
the fault is one of an opposite character, of too great indul- 
gence. (Note A.) But there may be injustice in indulgence 
as well as in severity. Would it not be unjust in a parent to 
indulge a child in all his foolish wishes? It would be not only 
unkind, but also unjust, for the child has a claim on the father’s 
wisdom, experience and firmness. And it is not doing what 
is just and equal to give liberty and indulgence to a servant 
which he has not self command enough not to abuse. 

The true way is, not to be arbitrary nor capricious, but 
always endeavour to do what is right toward the bondman, 
and insist on having what is right from him. Let him under- 
stand that such is your principle of action. Let him under- 
stand that you do not feel at liberty to act as you choose to- 
ward him-—but are under a. sense of responsibility in this re- 
lation as in all others. Let him understand the principles of 
right and wrong by which you intend to be bound yourself, 
and to which you shall hold him also accountable. And be 
in earnest about this—not merely say so, but act so—And 
When you fail to fulfil your purposes, let your servant under- 
stand that it is not through intention but through the weak- 
ness of human nature. Act in this spirit, and a great part of 


the evil of irresponsible power is at once removed. 
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But as Christians something more is due from us than mere 
justice to all those with whom we have intercourse in any re. 
lation. Itis our duty to look on them with interest and affec- 
tion. We have no right to say that it is a mere contract, 
and that if they work for us, and we give them food and cloth- 
ing we have done all that can be asked. Is that a Christian 
view of the matter? Does that agree with the principles of 
universal love laid down by Christ in his sermon on the mount, 
in the Good Samaritan, and yet more affectingly by all his 
life, acts and sufferings? His great principle is that we ought 
to feel sympathy for all—to feel an interest in the concerns 
and happiness of al]. Hesays we have no right to shut our. 
selves up in a little circle of affections and interests. and de- 
spise or neglect all out of it. He turns our attention from 
the outward condition to the inward state. He tears off the 
artificial distinctions of social life. He teaches that under the 
rags of poverty, under the coarseness of vulgar manners—the 
blank features of ignorance—yes, under the darker coverings 
of sin, sensuality, moral degradation, there beats the heart of a 
brother—He shows us there, at the centre of this corruption 
and sorrow, all the primal elements of the human being—all 
the lofty capacities of an immortal soul—the powers which 
link us to Eternity and God.—There are Conscience and Rea- 
son—Faith, Hope and Love—* persecuted but not forsaken, 
cast down but not destroyed.” Thus did Christ look on the 
ignorant and wicked who were about Aim, the publicans and 
sinners, the wretched leper, and the adulterous woman de- 
filed by the worse leprosy of sin. He saw in each of them 
nothing less than the Archangel ruined, and yet not ruined 
wholly, but capable of being redeemed and saved by the pow- 
er of truth and love. So have all true Christians looked— 
not upon the Outrwarp but the Inwarp. This has given 
them their power of converting and reforming men. very 
man who has worked any great moral revolution in the 
world, the founders of the Reformation, of Methodism, of 
-Quakerism—have done it in this way. They believed that 
under all the outward crust of ignorance and crime there was 
a soul asleep, and they sought to awaken it.. While this was 
doing they patiently bore opposition, shame, ridicule, con- 
tumely. They had faith in the universal brotherhood of 
man. 

So we ought to feel toward the class of whom I am speak- 
ing. Though ignorant and many of them wicked, they are 
human beings—they have souls—we are bound to take an 10 
terest in them, and do what we can to raise their moral con- 
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dition and give them the blessings of religious faith. There 


is no respect of persons with God. He looks not on the 
outward appearance, or the social rank. The little decisions 
of human fashion and opinion affect not Him. He is the uni- 
versal Father—He loves all his creatures—and if we would 
be like Him we must love them too. For the beloved disciple 
tells us of him who has this universal love, that “ God dwelleth 
in him and he in God.” 

These then are the duties of masters toward servants—to do 
toward them that which is just and equal, and to feel and act to- 
ward them with Christian sympathy and interest. 1 know 


however that there are difficulties about this, arising chiefly 


from the character of the race, and vices produced by its sit- 
uation. Some will tell me that kindness meets only with in- 
gratitude, that no confidence can be placed in them, that 
there is no truth nor honesty in them, that they cannot be im- 
proved, that a strict and severe management is the only one 
which will do any good. I suppose this is true to some ex- 
tent, and in some cases, but | trust not entirely nor in all 
cases. I will therefore proceed to give a few hints with re- 
spect to the best way of putting in practice the principles be- 
fore stated. 

1. And the first thing is to understand something of the 
character of the race. It is particularly necessary for those 
persons who have not always lived among them to do this, for 
they are very apt to expect what they will not/find, to be dis- 
appointed and impatient because motives will not influence 
them as they supposed, and to conclude at lastAhat nothing but 
severity will answer. 

A question is often discussed, whether the African race 
is naturally inferior to the Caucasian, or has become so 
merely through force of circumstances. This resembles 
another question, also frequently discussed, and both to 
very little purpose —namely, whether man is superior or 
inferior by nature to woman. ‘The truth in both cases is, that 
there is a difference, but it is impossible to decide which is 
superior. One race is superior in some things, the other race 
in others. Thus the African has less of the inventive intel- 
lect but more of the imitative—he has less perhaps of the 
sense of right and wrong, but more of that feeling of Rev- 
erence which has been called the crown of the whole mo- 
ral nature.. This appears in the respect paid to age—in the 
greater politeness of manner shown toward equals—in the 
strength of religious emotions—in the quick and generally 
correct perception of superiority of character among the 
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whites,—and in the strong attachment and respect shown 
toward their masters, when at all worthy of it. This is an al. 
leviation, a compensation provided by a bountiful Providence 
for the evils attending their position. We may add to these 
traits that of susceptibility to praise and blame, which I have 
seen judiciously used as a motive to guide those unmanagea. 
ble in any other way. | 

Such seem to me to be some of the natural traits of cha. 
racter apparent in this race. Others may be traced to the 
influence of circumstances. The chief of these influences lies 
in the fact that they have generally no motive to induce them 
to look forward. That which educates us more then any 
thing else, which changes boyhood into manhood, which gives 
what we call strength of character, foresight—firmness—is 
the necessity of looking to the future. The bearing which 
our conduct to-day is to have on our condition to-morrow— 
this ripens childhood into maturity of thought and action. 
This motive those cannot have, who know that they are al- 
ways to be provided for, if they do ever so badly; who know 
that they shall be no better off, if they do ever so well; who 
know that they have exactly one daily task tu do all their 
lives—and whose great motive must therefore always be to 
do as little as possible each day. This it is which prevents 
character from developing, this it is which keeps them in a per- 
petual childhood as regards mind—ezcept, (and I lay great 
stress on the exception,) except in some rare and admirable 
instances. 

2. Those therefore, who can govern children well can gov- 
ern their domestics with ease and pleasantness—forbearing 
threatening. They are exempt from the misery of that sys- 
tem of government which consists in a constant succession 

threats, combats and compulsion—a system which must never | 
be relaxed for a moment when once begun. There is, after 
all, but one system of government which will sueceed with 
rational beings, whether men, or children, or servants. This 
is the system which unites reason, kindness, and firmness. 
Reason, Kindness and Firmness are the Triumviratt which 
alone can govern human beings without difficulty. This 1s 
the way in which Gop governs men, and though some speak 
of the world as if his system had entirely failed, and as if the 
race were ina state of universal rebellion—I cannot agree — 
with them. I think it is succeeding as fast as God expected 
it to. He does not use anger and force to compel us to obey 
him. By lightnings and thunders, earthquakes and vials of 
wrath, he might easily terrify all men into an apparent 
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temporary goodness. Suppose a voice of thunder. should 
be heard over this city declaring “ yet forty days and Louis- 
ville shall be destroyed”—would not this city repent like Nine- 
vab at the preaching of Jonah, and give up its sins—its drunk 
eduess, and debauchery, and worldliness, and clothe itself in 
sackcloth and ashes? But God does not take this way, for 
he wishes a more thorough reformation. He appeals to Rea- 
son and Conscience. He gives us Truth, and spreads his holy 
law before us, and says Why will ye die?—He speaks to us 
also in love—he pours blessings on us—he offers pardon— 
he beseeches us to be reconciled—he tells us he has no plea- 
sure atallin the death of him who dieth. But he is Fenn 
too. Le strictly enforces his law in time and eternity. If 
aman will not repent—if he will not leave off sinning—the 
consequences of sin fellow with terrific certainty. God turns 
not aside fiom his course because suflering may involve also 
the innocent—Children often sutier from their parents’ faults— 
wives from their husbands’ wickedness—parents from their 
children’s debaucheries. God knows how to recompense them 
for this hereafter, but he stops not in his course on account 
of present suffering. He is Firm in enforcing his Law. 

By Reason, Kindness and Firmness God governs the world, 
and this is the only succéssiul mode. Undertake to govern 
your children in any other way, and you will fail. A nation 
governed on any other principles is badly governed. A school, 
a prison, a house of discipline, an insane hospital, must all 
be governed on these principles to succeed. Examine the best 
governed nations, colleges, schools, prisons, households, you 
will find this the case. Nothing good can come oi the conflict 
of will with will, of passion with passion. When “I wont,” 
on one side,is answered by “you shall” on the other, obedience 
for the time may be compelled, but the child is made no bet- 
ter but worse by the process—and the process must be re- 
peated constantly. But let the parent be patient and appeal 
to the reason of the child, and explain the duty of obedience, 
and kizdly but firmly show it that it must-defermine of itself 
to obey—that nothing less will satisfy its parent—and the 
child will be made by this process more obedient and docile. 
And human nature is the same every where; into every kind 
ol good government these principles must enter. 

3. Some persons may however object that the African is in- 
capable of understanding rational arguments, or that such, if 
understood, will have no influence over him.—I reply that 


defect of understanding is nota usual trait with them—they 


luke in quickly enough, though they do not retain notions 
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and impressions. And as to the second suggestion—there is 
one great class of motives which act with equal force on the 
bond and free—the motives drawn from Eternity. They are 
quite as susceptible of religious impressions as we are, and by 
giving them the great fundamental ideas on this topic, great 
good can be done. Teach them that there is a God who spread 
out the Heavens and built the Earth and made them—that his 
eye is always open, and that he sees them at all times—That 
he has given us all a law, and that when we obey it we please 
him, and that when we disobey we are necessarily under his dis. 
pleasure—and must be so till we repent and return. Then 
open the Bible and tell them there is a message in it, from 
their Heavenly Father—that he tells them to make use of 
their talent, for they must account for it to him—Tell them 
their are two ways of serving—one is to serve man only—buta 
better way is to serve as unto the Lord—in singleness of 
“heart, not with eye service, as man pleases, but as the ser- 
“vants of Christ, doing the will of God from the heart. 
“ With good will doing service, as unto the Lord, and not 
“to men; knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth 
“he shall receive the same of the Lord, whether he be bond » 
“free.” Eph. 

Can dey not understand this, and will not this motive be 


influential with them ? 


NIAGARA. 


I stood within a vision’s spell. ) 
I saw—I heard. The liquid thunder 
Went pouring to its foaming Hell, 
And it fell, 
Ever, ever fell 
Into the invisible abyss that opened under. 


I stood upon a speck of ground. 
Before me fell a stormy ocean : 
I was like a captive bound, 
And around, 
‘A universe of sound 
Troubled the heavens with ever-quivering motion. — 


Down, down forever— down, down forever, 
Something falling, falling, falling ' 
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Up, up forever—up, up forever, 
Resting never, 
Boiling up forever, 
Clouds from the deeps, to lower deeps still calling' 


A tone that since the birth of man, 
Was never fora moment broken :— 
A sight that since the world began, 
And waters ran, 
Hath ever spoke to man— 
Of God, and of Eternity hath spoken. 


Foam-clouds ceasing not to rise, | 
Bursting up, with cold spray boiling— 
Rainbows stooping from the skies ; 
Charm the eyes; 
Beautiful they rises 
Cheering the cataracts to their mighty toiling. 


And in that vision as it passed, 
Was gathered Terror, Beauty, Power: 
And now, when all has fled—too fast— 
And I at last 
Dream of the dreamy Past, 


How fondly do I linger upon that glorious hour ! 
C. P. C. 


- CHINESE RULES OF CONDUCT. 


Never employ your authority in its full extent; temper 
whatever is severe in it by an air of sweetness and goodna- 
ture. Neither abuse the fear and respect which your rank and 
dignity inspire. It will do you honour to adapt the exercise 
of your power to the circumstances and situation of the per- 
sons with whom you live. | 

If some disaster or great misfortune befall you, and you see 
no means to extricate yourself; submit to the will of heaven. 
To complain, to sigh, to bemoan yourself, to strike the earth 
with your foot; is not to diminish but to increase the evil. 
No man is ignorant of this truth; but how seldom do we see 
it regarded in men’s practice ? 

Think much and speak little. A great~ parade of words 
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only dazzles the eyes of fools ; and is far inferior to a judicious 
silence. There are especially certain occasions, when a wise 
man, how fine a speaker soever he be, and whatever inclina- 
tion he may have to speak, will always puta seal upon his 
lips. | 

"Foie the services you have done to others: it is their 
business to remember them. Do not point out the shining 
advantages which distinguish you from the common run of 
mankind. It is the partof others to find them out. The 
peach and the plumb speak not, they naturally leave traces of 
their worth. 

If you have a sharp, subtile, penetrating spirit ; only apply 
it to the well governing of your domestic affairs: in your 
commerce with the world study simplicity and plain-dealing. 
If you affect to appear more cunning than others; if there is 
discovered in your air and expressions, 1 know what not of 
constraint and artifice, you will always be distrusted, and 
will never acquire sincere friends. 

Do you love sweet things? Taste first those that are sour. 
Do you seek repose and pleasure? First experience fatigue 
and toil. He that would take a high leap, must first of all 
stoop and bend his body. | 

Jt is not enough to study the world in order to adapt your- 

self well to it, study yourself, and exatnine every evening 
what you have done during the day. If any-action have es- 
caped you which you have reason to be sorry for, take proper 
means to correct yourself, and commit it no more. If, on 
the contrary, you have nothing to reproach yourself with, 
taste the sweet pleasure, which arises from the testimony of a 
good conscience. 
If you hear the praises, which are bestowed on you, witha 
modest simplicity, you add a new lustre to your merit. If, on 
the contrary, you are puffed up with this slight mark of es- 
teem, and are seduced to assume an important and supercilious 
air, the favourable opinion that was entertained of you is in- 
stantly converted to prejudice, and people retract in secret 
the applauses of which they think you no longer worthy. 

Ruin follows gain very near: and misery is at the tail of 
good fortune. He alone leads a tranquil life, who is content 
with a decent mediocrity. 

How difficult it is to live in the world and to preserve 
irreproachable manners? It is nevertheless possible ; but for 
this end one has need of a continual attention and watchtul- 
ness over one’s self. 
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PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION. 


It is often interesting, to trace out the hidden causes which 
have either accelerated or impeded those great movements 
that from time to time happen in the moral world, especially 
when these movements have related to matters involving the 
highest interests of mankind. 1 lately (a) investigated the 
causes which, ever since the fourth century, have impeded the 
spread of christianity. In the present essay I] shall inquire 
into the causes, which have arrested the progress of the refor- 
mation. | 

In the early part of the sixteen century, the religious slum- 
bers of the catholic world were disturbed by the voice of a 
courageous monk. Luther, after having first attacked some 
of the abuses which had grown up in the church, was gradual- 
ly led toattack the papal power itself, and to advance some 
doctrines, at variance with those which had for several centu- 
ries been received by the church. In this work of reformation, 
Luther soon found many and able coadjutors. The new doc- 
trines were every where received with avidity, and in a com- 
paratively short period of time, nearly the one half of Europe 
withdrew itself from the papa] Jurisdiction, and embraced the 
doctrines of the reformation, 

But now the question arises: What is the cause that the 
reformation, which made such rapid progress in the begin- 
ning, has hardly made any since the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, and is making little or no progress at 
the present day ? 

We cannot attribute it to the influence of the civil govern- 
ment. That influence was exerted more strenuously during 
the sixteenth century than at any time since, and, in most 
countries of Europe, the governments at the present day make 
ho opposition to the spread of the protestant religion. 

Neither can we attribute it to the fact, that since the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, the papal power has become 
much circumscribed; and that the lives of the roman catholic 
clergy, which, at the time of the reformation, were often 
grossiy scandalous and immoral, have now, in most countries, 
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become as correct and exemplary as those of the protestant 
clergy. It is true, that by this reformation, some of the more 
obvious objections to roman catholicism were done away ; but 
still all the doctrines of the catholic church remained, and do 
still remain, essentially the same as they were in the days of 
Luther. 

To what then must we attribute, that the reformation has 
become thus arrested? If I mistake not, the cause is to be 
found in the conduct of the early reformers. These, at the 
outset, declared themselves the friends and champions of re- 
ligious liberty. Having to contend against a system which 
claimed to be founded on the authority of the church, and the 
decisions of councils, they laid it down as a fundamental prin. 
ciple, that in matters of religion, every one has the right to 
judge for himself; that the bible, and the bible only, is the true 
creed of the christian church; that every one has the right to 
read and to explain this sacred volume for himself, and that 
no man or body of men, has the right to prescribe to others 
what they are to believe. This was taking the true ground, 
and if the early reformers had adhered to these fundamental 
principles, the onward march of the reformation would pro- 
bably never have been arrested. | 

But unfortunately, these fundamental principles, which, to 
the thinking mind now appear to be so clear and self-evident, 
were far in advance of the age of the reformation, an age when 
mankind began but just to emerge from a state of barba- 
rism. The true principles of religious liberty, though they 
might from time to time be accidently advarced, and might 
then for a moment electrify the multitude, were too little un- 
derstood, to become, at that time, a consistent rule of action. 
Hence we find, that, almost without exception, these early re- 
formers soon abandonded the high ground they had at first 
taken, and that, witha lamentable degree of inconsistency, 
they returned to the truly roman catholic practice of creed- 
making, thas substituting authority for personal conviction. 
It is to this unhappy dereliction of first principles, that 
we owe the many various, contradictory and self-contradic- 
ting creeds which have severed the protestant church, and 
which have ever since been .the fruitful sources of division, 
uncharitableness and infidelity. 

A moment’s consideration will convince us of the tendency 
of these human creeds to arrest the progress of the reforma 


tion. While the proffered boon continued to be religious 


erty, the prize was a glorious one, well worth contending for. 
But when the alternative came to be reduced to a mere choice 
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between this or the other human creed;—between the Roman 
Catholic faith, on the one hand, and the Augsburg or West- 
minister confession of faith, or the thirty nine articles of the 
church of England, on the other, a man might well hesitate 
to make, for this choice of mental slavery, the sacrifices which 
are generally attendant on an avowed change of religious sen- 
timents. But perhaps it will be said, that these protestant 
formule of faith are more in accordance with the scriptures 
than the romanist faith; and I am free to confess, that they 
possess an advantage over the latter in not contaiming the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. But when I consider that, in 
common with the latter, they teach the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity, (a doctrine which involves a moral impossibility anda 
mathematical contradiction,) and the doctrine of the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s guilt to all his posterity, which impeaches 
the justice of the Deity; 1 donot see that much would be 
gained by substituting the former for the latter. It appears 
to me, that the man who can believe, that three distinct per- 
sons are but one being: and that the Deity holds us accounta- 
ble fora transgression, which happened six thousand years be- 
fore we were born, may as well believe, in contradiction to 
the evidence of his senses, that the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist are converted into real flesh and blood. | 

On the tendency of these human creeds to drive men into 
utter unbelief I shall not dilate. Multitudes, confounding these 
symbols of faith with christianity itself, have been led to re- 
ject the latter, from an utter impossibility of reconciling the 
dogmas of the former with their understanding. It is grati- 
fying however, that some of them have become afterwards 
aware of their error, and have, in the scriptures, found the doc- 
trines of Jesus in their pristine unadulterated beauty. 

But it is said, that these symbols of faith are either abso- 
lutely necessary, or atleast highly useful, as a bond of union, 
and asa means to secure a uniformity of faith among those 
who belong to the same sect or church. To convince our- 
selves of the utter inadequacy to produce these ends, it is not 
necessary to revert to the frequent disputes, which have dis- 
tracted the peace of the different sects during former centu- 
ries. We have only to look at what is going on around us, at 
this moment, in this country, the boasted seat of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. In the Episcopal church, an angry discussion 
is carried on, because one of its bishops has expressed senti- 
ments in regard to the doctrine of atonement, somewhat dif- 
ferent from those held by other members of that church, or by 
the men who framed the thirty nine articles. In the Presby- 
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terian church, the one half of the members have lately ejected 
and cut off from their communion, the other halt, though 
holding the same confession of faith with them, because the 

speculated somewhat yeonat ype from them as to the doctrine 
of human ability in the work of salvation. And in the Metho. 
dist church, some of the conferences have lately ejected some 
of their ministers, because they differed in sentiment from the 
majority as to the best mode of doing away slavery, admitted 
by allto be an evil. While these unchristian persecutions for 
opinion’s sake, are going on in the churches which are governed 
by human creeds, the profoundest peace, and the best feeling, 
predominates in the churches which have no such creeds, and 
in which liberty of sentiment prevails; a clear evidence, that 
these boasted creeds, so far from being bonds of peace and 
union, are, on the contrary, mere sources of discord, and en. 
gines of oppression. 

Now, although I sincerely sympathize with those who suf- 
fer persecution for opinion’s sake, yet J] cannot regret the pres- 
ent state of things. It shews, that the religious community 
is awaking from its slumbers, and that another day of Refor- 
mation is at hand. While in every other department of 
knowledge, the human mind is in astate of constant progres- 
sion, it cannot be, that on the subject of religion alone it should 
remain stationary, satisfied with the erude ideas which pre- 
vailed in the sixteenth century. The state of restlessness 
which pervades most of the orthodox communities, shews, that 
they have outgrown the fetters with which they are bound. 
Soon these fetters will be burst asunder, and the christian 
world, once more restored to its pristine liberty, will discard 
its man-made creeds, and return to the bible as the only stand- 
ard of the christian’s faith. Then, and not till then, will the 
cause of the Reformation again move onward. iL 


NIGHT AND THE SOUL. 


I went to bed with the Poet’s flowing numbers 

Within me chiming : 

As I sank slowly to my pleasant slumbers, 
My thoughts were still a-rhyming. 

Out of the window I saw the moonlight shadows 
Go creeping slow :— | | 

The sheeted roofs of snow, the broad white meadows 
Lay silently below. 
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A few keen stars were kindly winking through 
The frost-dimmed panes ,— 


And dreaming chanticleer woke up and crew 
Far o’er the desolate plains. 


But soon into the nothingness of sleep 
_ My mind did swoon ;— | 
| saw no more the broad house-shadows creep 4 a 
Beneath the cold clear moon. 2 


1 woke—the morning sun was mounting slowly 
O’er the live earth.— 

Say, fancy, why the shade of melancholy, 
Which then in me took birth ? 


Why does the Night give to the spirit wings, 
Which Day denies ? 

Ah! why this tyranny of outward things 
When brightest glow the skies ? 


My soul is like the flower that blooms by night, 
And droops by day: 

Yet may its fruit expand in the sunny light, 
When night-blossoms drop away. 


The visions thus in night and stillness cherished, 

_ With night may fly: 

But Day’s great acts o’er thoughts that nightly perished, 
May ripen, not to die. Cc. P. C. 


THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


The Pelagian Controversy in the Fifth Century, concern- 
ing the doctrines of human depravity, original sin, free will 
and predestination, is one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant that has agitated the Christian Church. This contro- 
versy was conducted principally by two very distinguished 
men;—on the one side by St. Augustine, perhaps the most cel- 
ebrated of the Christian Fathers, and on the other by Pela- 
gius, usually called Pelagius the heretic, a native of Britain, 
who was assisted in the propagation of his views by his coun- ' 
trvman Celestius. 


These two latter individuals left their country and went to 
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Rome, about the beginning of the Fifth Century. In the 
year 408, or 410, when the Goths invaded Italy, they both 


retired to Sicily, thence to Africa, where Celestius remained, 


but was condemned by a council at Carthage, (A. D. 412) 
and went to Asia, while Pelagius proceeded on to Egypt and 


‘Palestine. (A. D. 415.) Here he enjoyed the protection of 


John, Bishop of Jerusalem. He was however impeached by 
Oracius, a Spanish presbyter whom Augustine had sent into 
Palestine, but was acquitted by two councils, at Jerusalem 
and Diospolis. The controversy was then removed to Rome, 
and referred to Zosimus, the pontiff, who pronounced sentence 
in favor of the Pelagians. ‘But the Africans,’ says Mosheim, 
‘led on by Augustine, continued perseveringly to assail them 
with Retails Gdehe and letters.’ The decisive blow, however, 
was struck in the year 418. An imperial edict descended 
from Constantinople, which banished beth the dissenters from 
Rome, and threatened with perpetual exile and confiseation 
of estates all, who. should anywhere maintain their doctrines. 
They were afterwards condemned by councils at Carthage, 
Ephesus and elsewhere, and the Roman pontiff himself was 
at last prevailed upon to change his opinions, in conjunction 
with his clergy, and to affix upon Pelagianism the final seal 
of heresy. ‘Thus was the system of opinions crushed ina 
degree by the arm of external authority, though it still lived 
in secret. After this another sect arose, about the year 42%, 
called the Semi-Pelagians, who took a sort of middle ground 
between Augustine and Pelagius, and rose to great popularity. 
Having given this rapid sketch of the external history of 
this controversy, we may next proceed, before entering into 
its internal history, to present some account of the two dis- 
tinguished men, who stood forth as the foremost champions of 
their respective systems. Especially does this seem neces- 
sary, when we consider how intimately their characters and 
minds must have influenced the rise, progress and develop- 
ment of their theories. Theories so dissimilar must have re- 
ceived, in a great measure, a character from other sources 
than public opinion, accidental partiality, or peculiar methods 
of interpreting scripture. They must have taken a colouring 
from the minds, the dispositions, the experiences of their foun- 
ders. 
St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in Africa, was born in Nu- 
midia, A. D. 354. He received a good education, and was 
distinguished as a scholar, but in his youth was dissipated and 
vicious. It is said that by reading Cicero’s Hortenstus, he be- 
came enamoured of philosophy, and began to read the bible 
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- in search of it, but soon threw it aside. At the age of twen- 
~ ty, he had mastered all the liberal sciences as they were then 
taught. He had previously embraced the opinions of the Man- 
‘chwans—(a sect founded by Manes. a Persian, who endeavou- 
red to combine the principles of the magi with Christianity, 
or rather to explain the latter by the former, and supposed 
two first principles of all things—light and darkness, or good 
and evil. 

tine still continued to improve his mind, though his 
moral character was unsettled. The opinions of Manes, which 
had for several years captivated his active intellect and his 
ardent and youthful imagination, retained a weaker hold on 
hismind. And in the year 385, at Milan, a great change 
seems to have been wrought upon him by the eloquent preach- 
ing of St. Ambrose. From this period he became a new 
man. He was afterwards baptised, sold his estate, and de- 
voted the proceeds to charitable purposes and for three years 
lived as a recluse, spending much of his time in scientific and 
metaphysical researches. From 395 to 430, as Bishop of Hip- 
po, he was indefatigable in preaching, writing and in other 
labours for the good of the churches. Tle died, A. D. 430, 
aged 76 years. | | 

Of Pelagius less is known: and all that is known of him is 
extant only in the writings of his adversaries. But enough 
has reached us to shew us that he was an individual of no 
little distinction, and character. His arch-antagonist, Augus- 
tine himself, styles him “ a good and excellent man and truly 
a christian.”—His life appears to have been a calm and retired 
one, and to have corresponded to his internal history. He 
had probably experienced none of those sharp convictions and 
marked changes which had checkuered the earlier life of Au- 
gustine. His mind too probably possessed little of that ar- 
dour and uncommon speculative tendency, which had led his 
opponent into such devious paths. He reasoned on facts as 
they came before him, calmly and clearly. And while the 
African bishop, from his peculiar mind, temperament, educa- 
tion and from other causes, often changed, or rather continued 
adevelopment of his theological sentiments, the views of Pe- 
lagius seem to have remained ever the same. A brief out- 
line of his history has already been given. His doctrines must 
speak for themselves. It is sufficient that he was almost uni- 
versally regarded as a heretic, an order of worthies quite com- 
mon in those days when might was usually right—in ecclesi- 
astical as well as in civil affairs. 

Dr. Priestley says this controversy began in a controversy 
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respecting the eflicacy of baptism in washing away sin.* This 
may have been the tmmediate spring that set in motion the 
great machinery, which afterwards proved so powerful. But 
it certainly could not have been the ultimate mover. There 
is little doubt, that the tendencies of thought and feeling, de- 
veloped both by Augustine and Pelagius, were already in ex- 
istence. That developed by Augustine, who insisted on man’s 
depravity and dependance on grace, had been predominant 
perhaps in the Western Church, the sentiments of which had 
been represented by Tertullian: while the Eastern Church, in 
which different sentiments prevailed and had been represen- 
ted by Clement and Origen, was more favourable to the views 
of Pelagius and Celestius. | 

Be this as it may, it does not appear that the views of Pe- 
lagius excited much opposition until they had reached the cir- 
cle more immediately influenced by Augustine. It was Au- 
gustine who was at this time the great authority in the church. 
And it cannot be supposed thata man, in whom great reflec- 
tive powers, ardent imagination, strong feelings and a pecu- 
liar internal history had combined with other causes to 
strenghten his attachment to a carefully built and long-cher- 
ished system of belief, would calmly and quietly suffer an un- 
known individual to bring into favour sentiments so heterodox 
as he deemed those advanced by his opponent. And we find 
that it was in Africa, where Augustine’s influence was strong, 
that the doctrines of Pelagius were first condemned, (A. D. 
412.) 

Let us now look at some of the principal points of differ- 
ence in this controversy. } 

According to the theory of Augustine, every human being 
since Adam comes into the world naturally depraved, and in 
a state of condemnation—unable to do anything of himself, 
and this in consequence of the transgression of the first man:— 
Adam being the representative of all his posterity. The rea- 
son of this condition of man lies in the secret and unsearchable 
decree of God. This doctrine Augustine always insisted upon 
and made the foundation of his whole system. 

Pelagius and his friends, on the contrary, insisted as strong- 
ly upon the doctrine that every individual is born into the 
world in a state of innocence—in the conditjon in which Adam 
was created:—that Adam sinned, but his sinning harmed no 
one but himself, and therefore had no -effect upon his poster- 
ity any farther than his example was concerned. Death, he 


*Corrup. of christianity—Vol I. p. 170. 
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said, is no punishment for sin, for it is inseparable from human 
nature. Much less is the guilt of Adam’s sin to be imputed 
to his offspring. This would make God unjust, and destroy 
man’s freedom of will. : 
- Viewing man as thus naturally and utterly depraved, and 
of himself incapable of good, it follows that Augustine must, 
to be consistent, deny him, in the common sense, freedom of 
will. It is no easy matter to gain entirely clear conceptions 
of his ideas on this point. But it seems that he thought 
that freedom of will which is believed to be common to all 
mankind, was ‘a gift imparted to a particular number of men 
by a divine inworking.’* * And as these foilow an irresistible 
agency from above, the rest of mankind, in bondage to sin, 
follow an irresistible agency of a worsé sort.’* But this, he 
said, was not an infringement of their free-will, since the sub- 
ject of “y influence was not conscious of any violence done 
to his will. 

With these views of man’s moral condition and inability to 
begin the work of his own salvation, Augustine must of course 
have insisted strongly upon his need of grace. Man, in his 
view, was in total darkness—light must be brought in. He 
was sleeping the sleep of death—a new life must be superin- 
duced. ‘As man, he said, had alienated himself from God as 
the source of all good, his will now left to itself was capable 
only of evil:—and he stood in need of a superadded grace, in 
order that he might be led back again to goodness.’* This 
grace, he supposed, was the internal revelation and commu- 
nication of God to the soul, and operated on man irresistibly, 
as well as imperceptibly to his will. : 

Grace he supposes to be of three kinds. ‘So far as grace 
anticipating all desert, first draws with internal irresistible ne- 
cessity the depraved will of man, produces in him the first mo- 
tions of goodness, awakens him to the feeling of his need of 
redemption, and thus leads him to faith, it is called preventing 
or preparing grace. It now creates in him, through faith, a 
free-will to good—an operating grace. This however is not 
an entire transformation. There still remain two conflic- 
ting principles. So far as he is born of God, and lives in fel- 
lowship with Christ, he sins no more: but so far as he bears 
Within himself the old nature, inherited from the first fallen 
man, sin still cleaves to him. He therefore still needs a co- 
operating grace, that he may be enabled to triumph suc@ess- 
fully in his conflict with evil.’* 


* Neander. 
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Pelagius on the other hand simply insisted upon the natural 
power of man to perform the will of God. With him it was 
sincere moral effort which must save us. Man is placed equal- 
ly distant between good and evil. He is perfectly free to 
choose either, and thus bring upon himself happiness or mis- 
ery. He is responsible only for his own voluntary sin—since 
he has nothing to do with the sin of Adam. 7 

This view may have led him, perhaps, in the ardour of con. 
troversy, to insist too supremely upon mere human ability and 
thus have given occasion for the charge of his opponent, that 
he taught that a human being was not dependant on the grace 
of God and might in this life live perfectly sinless. 

To the term‘ grace’ Pelagius gave a much more extensive 
sense than Augustine. He understood it to denote every di- 
vine communication—every blessing, privilege, and means of 
improvement. It is said that he denied the necessity of in- 
ternal grace, but maintained that external grace was needed 
by all—The Pelagians seem to have held the idea that by the 
admission of any special, internal divine influence, the free- 
will would be endangered. ‘ What they principally opposed, 
says Neander, ‘ was a theory infringing on free-will.’ 

‘The favourite theme of Pelagius,’ continues this historian— 
‘the one on which he spokes oftenest and most impressively, 
was, the natural powers with which human nature has been 
endowed by the Creator.’ The great question “ Whence is 
Evil?” which was much agitated in the early period of Chris- 
tianity—by none less than by Augustine, and which probably 
drove him to the refuge of Manichaeism—this question did not 
seem to Pelagius a difficult one to answer. ‘ Evil appeared to 
him to result naturally from the preponderance of sense*over 
reason, and to be necessarily attendant on that moral free- 
dom without which virtue could not consist.’ 

Hence followed a difference in viewing the doctrine of re- 
demption— Augustine spoke much of the internal relation 
between Christ and believers:—said that man’s eternal righte- 
ousness is the work of Christ alone, and that the new divine 
principle of life which is the source of all good in believers, 
flows only from communion with Christ by faith. With the 
Pelagians, in accordance with the sentiments of the Oriental 
Church, redemption was regarded rather as the perfecting that 
nature which was originally imperfect, than as the sanctifica- 
tion and deliverance of a nature originally corrupted. They 
believed that Christ saved men by his divine precepts, his per- 
fect example, and by all the blessings he had procured 
promised. 
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‘ Augustine, on the contrary, held that the doctrine of hu- 
man redemption is closely connected with the doctrines of hu- 
man depravity and original sin, and that the former fundamen- 
tal doctrine loses all its significance, unless the latter doctrines 
are presupposed. In the contrast then between Adam and 
Christ, consists the very essence of Christianity."* From 
these discordant sentiments respecting the true principle of 
goodness, a controversy arose between — and Julian, 
adistinguished Pelagian bishop. The Pelagians appealed 
particularly to bright examples of heathen virtue, as evi- 
dences of what human nature even when left to itself can 
do. To this Augustine replied—‘ There is nothing intermedi- 
ate between good and evil—Love to God is the principle of 
all goodness, and love of self is the principle of sin. The over- 
coming principle of goodness can spring only from faith’— 
Be bones. Augustine concluded that all the showy virtues 
of the heathen are but apparent virtues. * 

The last point of controversy is the doctrine of absolute 
Predestination , viz: ‘that God had of his own arbitrary will 
predestinated to eternal life, all that were actually saved, while 
the rest of mankind were left exposed to a punishment which 
theyhad no power of avoiding.’ 

This doctrine though composed and stated with great care 
by Augustine, was very soon laid open to objections and abu- 
ses, which obliged him to explain himself more fully. 

Pelagius on the contrary held to a conditional election 
and predestination. It will be at once seen that the liberal 
views which he held on other doctrines would have been ut- 
terly incompatible with unanimity of opinion, here. 

We have thus endeavoured to present a brief sketch of the 
most prominent features of this controversy—But only an ap- 
proximation can be made toa perfect knowledge of the real 
sentiments of both parties, in every particular. 

[tis a subject full of interest to the historian and the philoso- 
pher,—and the thelogian who would trace back the perpetua- 
tion of errors in pure Christianity to the bold and powerful 
minds which sprung up in the early periods of the church. 
Perhaps on neither side of this controversy, are we to look 
lor freedom from error;—and while we exercise a charitable 
judgment, let us remember—as the lesson which all religious 
controversies should teach us—that the only safe ioe in 
searching for religious truth, is to leave fruitless speculations, 
“ty not attempt to be wise beyond what is revealed and writ- 
en. Cc. P. 


* Neander. t Priestley. 
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“GOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD” 


For THE Western Messences. BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Good-bye, proud world! I’m going home ; 
Thou art not my friend; I am not thine: 
Too long through weary crowds I roam :— 
A river ark on the Ocean brine, 

Too long I am tossed like the driven foam : 
But now, proud world, I’m going home. 


Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face ; 
To grandeur with his wise grimace : 
To upstart Wealth’s averted eye; 
To supple office, low and high ; 
To crowded halls, to court and street, 
To frozen hearts, and hasting feet, 
To those who go, and those who come,— 
Good-bye, proud world, I’m gomg home. 


I go to seek my own hearth-stone 
Bossomed in yon green hills alone ; 

A secret lodge in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned, 
Where arches green, the live long day 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And evil men have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


O when I am aafe in my sylvan home, 

I mock at the pride of Greece and Rome ; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and pride of man, 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan ; 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 


When man in the bush with God may meet. 
Canterbury Road, 1823. 
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TO ONE FAR AWAY. 


| sometimes feel melancholy when I think of the traveller's 
lot:—forming friendships only to be broken ;—becoming a 
member of families, in which he is scarce domiciled when he 
is once more called to tear himself away; a plant forever taking 
root, and forever lacerated by transplantation.—And vet there 
is another view of the matter: the friendships which the trav- 
eller forms need not perish; nay, they will not: the moun- 
tains may crumble, and the vallies become filled, but true af- 
fection is imperishable. Love is not a plant which, lacerated 
by separation, dies ; it is a seed which sinks into our spirits, and 
may remain hid there for ages, but will one day spring up, and 
from its tiny envelope send forth an oak. 

A few years since 1 used to doubt if we should recognize 
hereafter those to whom we are attached here, because, | said, 
our attachments die out even on earth; a year ago I was 
wrapt up in one, on whom I should now look almost with in- 
difference, for during that year we have not met.—A few 
vears have revealed to me that my former view was the re- 
sult of my former blindness, and that blindness the inevitable 
consequence of my unworthiness: ] now see that the purer 
and truer | become, and the freer from selfihness | am,—the 
tore permanent are my attachments, and the less power have 
Time and Space over them.—To the really pure spirit I can- 
uotdoubt that there is given a grasp which enables it, while 
loving many, to love each as deeply as we can love but one. 

| would look forward, then, with entire trust to the time 
when, free—not from this body only, but also from the inner 
and grosser body of spiritual decease,—I may stand connected 
iutimately with a myriad of spirits ; connected by bonds which 
the passing of ages shall not loosen, nor the width of the uni- 
verse weaken.—And I would believe, moreover, that the seeds 
‘ of those myriad connections are now being planted in my 
breast: from passing acquaintances, from momentary meetings, 
irom slight intimacies ;—from all knowledge of noble, just, de- 
— qualities:—I would believe that] am receiving those 

The traveller’s lot then is not wholly mournful :—he is not 
1 lormer of fruitless attachments, and does not plant in vain.— 


. 
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He plants, as we all do by every act and feeling, for Eternj. 
ty; and if he plant pure affe 
bring him a rich harvest. 

In connection with these thoughts, let me give you some 
verses, written in reference to one now far away: - 


To One far away. 


“ Late to our town there came a maid, 
A noble woman, true and pure ; 

Who, in the little while she stayed 
Wrought works that will endure. 


It was not any thing she said ; 
It was not any thing she did :— 
—It was the movement of her head,— 
The lifting of her lid. 


Her little motions when she spoke,— 
The presence of an upright soul,— 

The living light that from her broke,— 
It was the perfect whole : 


We saw it in her floating hair, 
We saw it in her laughing eye ;— 
For every look and feature there, 
Wrought works that cannot die. 


For she to many among us gave 
A reverence for the true, the pure, 
The perfect,—that has power to save, 
And make the doubting, sure. 


She passed ; she went to other lands ; 
She knew not of the work she did : 

The wonderous product of her hands 
From her is ever hid, 


Forever, did I say? Ohno! 


The time must come when she will look 


Upon her pilgrimage below, 
And find it in God’s Book. 


That as she trod her path aright, 
Power from her very garments stole ; 


ctions, it is good seed, and will 
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Pontius Pilate at Vienne. 
—For such is the mysterious might 
God grants the upright soul. 


A deed, a word, our careless rest, 

A simple thought, a common feeling — 
If He be present in the breast,— 

Has from Him powers of healing. 


Go maiden ; with thy golden tresses, 
Thine azure eye, and changing cheek,— 
Go, and forget the one who blesses 
Thy presence thro’ that week. 


Forget him: he will not forget ; 
But strive to live, and testify 
Thy goodness,—when Earth’s sun has set, 
And Time itself rolled by.” 


PONTIUS PILATE AT VIENNE. 


TRANSLATED AND ABRIDGED FROM THE “COURRIER DES ETATS UNIS,” 


BY D. C. SWAN. 


Vienne in Dauphiny, a province of France, the ancient cap- 
ital of transalpine Gaul under the Romans, is situated on the 
river Rhone. There, on the left bank of that beautiful stream, 
isseena tomb of an ancient architecture, which, according 
to tradition, is the tomb of Pontius Pilate—Pilate, under 
whose government Jesus Christ suffered. Passus est sub 
Pontio Pilato. It was in Vienne also that the Wandering 
Jew revealed himself in 1777—a most remarkable occurrence, 
the spot that contained the ashes of the judge of the Righte- 
ous, was to be trodden upon by a descendant of his accusers. 

The following chronicle was extracted from an old Latin 
manuscript found in a monastery near Vienne. 

It was under the reign of Caligula, when C. Marcius was 
pretor at Vienne, that an old man, bent with age, yet of a 
tall stature, was seen to descend from his litter and enter a 
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house of modest appearance near the temple of Mars. Over 
the door of this house was written, in red letters the name of 
F. Albinus. He was an old acquaintance of Pilate’s. After 
mutual salutations, Albinus observed to him, that many years 
had elapsed since their separation. ‘ Yes,” replied Pilate, 
“many years—years of misfortune and affliction. Accursed 
be the day on which I succeeded Valerius Gratus in the gov- 
ernment of Judea! My name is ominous; it has been fatal to 
whomsoever has borne it. One of my ancestors imprinted 
an indelible mark of infamy on the fair front of Imperial Rome, 
when the Romans passed under the Caudine Furcule in the 
Samnite war. Another perished by the hands of the Par- 
thians in the war against Arminius. And I—miserable me? 

“ You miserable ?” asked Albinus; what have you done to 
entail misery on you! ‘True, the injustice of Caligula has ex- 
iled you to Vienne, but for what crime? I have examined 

our affair at the Tabu/aritum. You are denounced by Vitel- 
ae prefect of Syria, your enemy, for having chastised the 
rebellious Hebrews, who had slain the most noble of the 
Samaritans, and who afterwards withdrew themselves on 
Mount Garizim. You are also accused of acting thus out of 
hatred against the Jews.” | 

“ No!” replied Pilate, ** No! by all the Gods, Albinus, it is 
not the injustice of Cesar that afflicts me.” 

“ What then is the cause of your affliction ?” continued Al- 
binus. “Long have I known you—sensible, just, humane.” 
I see it;—you are the victim of Vitellus.” 

“Say not so, Albinus—Say not that I am the victim of Vi- 
tellus.”,—No: I am the victim of a Higher Power! The Ro- 
mans regard me as an object of Cesar’s disgrace; the Jews, 
as the severe Proconsul; the christians, as the executioner of 
their God !” 

“Of their God, did you say Pilate? Impious wretches !— 
Adore a God born in a manger, and put to death on the cross!” 

‘‘Beware, Albinus, beware!” continued Pilate. “If the 
Christ had been born under the purple, he would not have 
been adored. Listen. To your friendship I will submit the 
events of my life; you will afterwards judge whether | am 
worthy of your hospitality.” 

On my arrival at Jerusalem, I took possession of the Preto- 
rium, and ordered a splended feast to be prepared, to which | 
invited the Tetrarch of Judea, with the high priest and his 
officers. At the appointed hour, no guest appeared. This 
was an insult offered to my dignity. A few days afterwards, 
the Tetrarch deigned to pay me a visit. His deportment was 
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erave and deceitful. He pretended that his religion forbade 
him and his attendants to sit down at the table of the Gen- 
tiles, and to offer up libations with them. J thought it expe- 
dient to accept of his excuse ; but from that moment I was con- 
yvinced that the conquered had declared themselves the ene- 
mies of the conquerors. 

At that time, Jerusalem was, of all conquered cities, the 
most difficult to govern. So turbulent were the people, that 
| lived in momentary dread of an insurrection. To repress 
it. I had but a single Centurion, and a handful of soldiers. I 
requested a reinforcement from the Prefect of Syria, who in- 
formed me that he had scarcely troops sufficient to defend his 
own province. Jnsatiate thirst of empire!—to extend our 
conquests beyond the means of defending them! 

Among the various rumors which came to my ears, there 
was one that attracted my attention. A young man, it was 
said, had appeared in Gallilee, preaching with a noble unc- 
tion, a new law ‘in the name of the God who had sent him. 
 Atfirst, | was apprehensive that his design was to stir up the 
people against the Romans: but soon were my fears dispelled. 
Jesus of Nazareth spoke rather as a friend to the Romans than 
of the Jews. | 

One day, in passing by the piace of Siloe, where there was 
a great concourse of people, | observed in the midst of the 
group, a young man leaning against a tree, who was calmly 
addressing the multitude. I was told that it was Jesus. This 
I could easily have suspected, so great was the difference be- 
tween him and those who were listening to him. He appear- 
ed to be about thirty years of age. His golden colored hair 
and beard gave to his appearance a celestial aspect. Never 
have I seen a sweeter or a more serene countenance. What 
a contrast between him and his hearers, with their black beards 
and tawny complexions! Unwilling to interrupt him by my 
presence, I continued my walk, but signified to my Secretary 
to join the group and listen. 

My Secretary’s name was Manlius. He was the grandson 
of the chief of the conspirators, who encamped in Etruria, 
waiting for Catalina. Manlius was an ancient inhabitant of 
Judea, and well acquainted with the Hebrew language. He 
was devoted to me, and was worthy of my confidence. 

On returning to the Pretorium, I found Manlius, who re- 
lated to me the words that Jesus had pronounced at Siloe. 
Never have I heard in the Portico, or read in the works of the 
philosophers, any thing that can be compared to the maxims 
of Jesus, One of the rebellious Jews, so numerous in Jerusa- 
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lem, having asked him if it was lawful to give tribute to Caesar 
or not, Jesus replied: Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things which are God’s. 

_ It was on account of the wisdom of his sayings that I gran. 
ted so much liberty to the Nazarene ; for it was in my power 
to have had him arrested and exiled to Pontus; but this would 
have been contrary to that justice which has always character. 
ized the Romans. This man was neither seditious nor rebel. 
lious. I extended to him my protection, unknown perhaps to 
himself. He was at liberty to act, to speak, to assemble and 
address the people, to choose disciples, unrestrained by any 


pretorian mandate. 
Should it ever happen—may the Gods avert the omen !— 


should it ever happen, I say, that the religion of our fore- 
fathers be supplanted by the religion of Jesus, it will be to his 
noble toleration that Rome shall owe her premature obse- 
quies—W hilst J, miserable wretch !—TZ shall have been the in- 
strument of what the christians call Providence, and we— 
Destiny. | 

But this unlimited freedom granted to Jesus, revolted the 
Jews—not the poor, but the rich and powerful. It is true, 
Jesus was severe on the latter; and this was a political reason, 
in my opinion, not to control the liberty of the Nazarene. 
“Scribes and Pharisees!” would he say to them, “ you area 
race of vipers!—you resemble painted sepulchres!” At other 
times he would sneer at the proud alms of the Publican, tel- 
ling him that the mite of the widow was more precious in the 
sight of God. | 

New complaints were daily made at the Pretorium against 
the insolence of Jesus. I was even informed that some mis- 
fortune would befall him—that it would not be the first time 
that Jerusalem had stoned those who called themselves proph- 
ets—-and that, if the Pretorium refused justice, an appeal would 
be made to Cesar. 

This I had prevented, by informing Cesar of all that happen- 
ed. My conduct was approved of by the Senate, and J was 
promised a reinforcement of troops after the termination 
the Parthian war. | 

Being too weak to suppress a sedition, I resolved upon adop- 
ting a measure that promised to re-establish tranquility in the 
city, without subjecting the Pretorium to humiliating conces- 
sions. I wrote to Jesus, requesting an interview with him at 
the Pretorium. He came. ie 

Oh, Albinus! now that my blood runs cold in my veins, and 
that my body is bent down under the load of years, it is not 
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surprising that Pilate should sometimes tremble; but then I 
was young—in my veins flowed the Spanish, mixed with the 
Roman blood, as incapable of fear as it was of peurile emo- 
jons. 

: When the Nazarene made his appearance, I was walking 
in my basilic, and my feet seemed fastened, with an iron 
hand, to the marble pavement. He was calm, the Nazarene— 
calm as innocence. When he came up to me, he stopped, 
and, by a simple gesture, seemed to say to me: here | am. 

For sometime, I contemplated, with admiration ‘and with 
awe, this extraordinary type of a man—a type unknown to 
our numerous sculptors, who have given form and figure to all 
the Gods and all the heroes. 

« Jesus” suid I to him, at last—and my tongue faltered— 
“Jesus of Nazareth, | have granted you, for these last three 
years, ample freedom of speech; nor dol regret it. Your 
words are those of asage. I know not whether you have 
read Socrates and Plato; but this | know, that there is in your 
discourses, a majestic simplicity that elevates you far above 
those great philosophers. The emperor is informed of it; and 
|,his humble representative in this country, am glad of hav- 
ing allowed you that liberty of which you are so worthy. 
However, | must not conceal from you, that your discourses 
have raised up against you powerful and inveterate enemies. 
Neither is this surprising. Socrates had his enemies, and he 
fella victim to their hatred. Yours are doubly incensed: 
against you, on account of your sayings; against me, on ac- 
count of the liberty extended towards you. They even ac- 
cuse me indirectly of being leagued with you, for the purpose 
of depriving the Hebrews of the little civil power which Rome 
has left to them. My request—I do not say my orders—is, 
that vou be more circumspect for the future, and more tender 
in rousing the pride of your enemies, lest they raise up against 
you the stupid populace, and compel me to employ the instru- 
nents of justice.” 

The Nazarene calmly replied. 

“Prince of the earth, your words proceed not from true 
wisdom. Say to the torrent to stop in the midst of the moun- 
tain because it will uproot the trees of the valley ; the torrent 
will answer you, that it obeys the laws of the Creator. God 
alone knows whither flows the waters of the torrent. Verily, 
| say unto you: before the rose of Sharon blossoms, the blood 
ol the just will be spilt.” 3 

“Your blood shall not be spilt,” replied I, with emotion. 
“You are more precious in my estimation, on account of your 
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wisdom, than all these turbulent and proud Pharisees, who 
abuse the freedom granted them by the Romans, conspire 

ainst Cesar, and construe our bounty into fear.  Insoley; 
wretches!—They are not aware that the wolf of the Tiber 
sometimes clothes himself with the skin of the sheep. I wii 
protect you against them. My Pretorium is open to you as a 
place of refuge—it is a sacred asylum.” | 

Jesus carelessly shook his head, and said, with a graceful! 
and divine smile. 

“ When the day shall have come, there will be no asylum 
for the Son of Man, neither on earth nor under the earth. 
The asylum of the Just is there (pointing to the heavens.) 
That which is written in the books of the prophets must be 
accomplished.” 

“Young man,” answered I mildly, “ you oblige me to con- 
vert my request into an order. The safety. of the province 
which has been confided to my care, requires it. You must 
observe more moderation in your discourses. Do not infringe 
my orders; you know them. May happiness attend you. 
Farewell.” | 

’ Prince of the earth,” replied Jesus, “I come not to bring 
war into the world, but peace, love, and charity. | was born 
the same day on which Cesar Augustus gave peace to the Ro- 
man world. Persecution proceeds not from me. | expect it 


from others, and will meet it in obedience to the will of my 


Father, who has shown me the way. Restrain, therefore, 
your worldly prudence. It is not in your power to arrest the 
victim at the foot of the tabernacle of expiation.” 

So saying, he disappeared like a bright shadow behind the 
curtains of the basilic. 

Herod the Tetrarch, who then reigned in Judea, and who 
died devoured by vermine, was a weak and wicked man, chosen 
by the chiefs of the law to be the instrument of their hatred. 
To him the enemies of Jesus addressed themselves, to wreak 
their vengeance on the Nazarene. Had Herod consulted his 
own inclination, he would have ordered Jesus immediately to 
be put to death: but though proud of his regal dignity, yet he 
was afraid of committing an act that might diminish his in- 
fluence with Cesar. i 

Herod called on me one day at the Pretorium ; and on rising 
to take leave, after some insignificant conversation, he asked 
me what was my opinion concerning the Nazarene. 

I replied, that Jesus appeared to me to be one of those grave 
philosophers that great nations sometimes produce: that his 
doctrines was by.no means dangerous; and that the intention 
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of Rome was, to leave him that freedom of speech which was 
ustified by his actions. Herod smiled maliciously, and salu- 
ting me with ironical respeet, he departed. ES 

Tie great feast of the Jews was approaching; and their in- 
tention Was to avail themselves of the popular exaltation, 
which always manifests itself at the solemnities of the pass- 
over. ‘The city was overflowing with a tumultuous populace, 
clamoring for the death of the Nazarene. My emissaries in- 
iormed me that the treasure of the Temple had been employed 
in bribing the people. The danger was pressing. A Roman 
centurion had been insulted. 

| wrote to the prefect of Syria, requesting a hundred foot 
soldiers and the same number of cavalrv. He declined. 1 
saw myself alone with a handful of veterans in the midst of 
a rebellious city—too weak to suppress disorder, and having 
no other choice left than to tolerate it. 

They had seized upon Jesus; and the seditious rabble, al- 
though they knew they had nothing to fear from the Preto- 
rium, believing, on the faith of their leaders, that I winked at 
tieir sedition ; continued vociferating,—* Crucify him, crucify 
him !” 

Three powerful parties at that time had combined together 
against Jesus. First the Herodians and Sadducees, whose se- 
ditieus conduct appeared to have proceeded from a double 
motive: they hated the Nazarene, and were impatient of the 
oman yoke. They could never forgive me for having enter- 
ed their holy city with banners that bore the image of the Ro- 
wan emperor; and although, in this instance, | had committed 
a fatal error, vet the sacriledge did not appear less heinous in 
their eyes. Another grievance also rankled in their besoms. 
[had proposed to employ a part of the treasure of the Temple 
ii erecting edifices of public utility. My proposal was scowl- 
edat. The Pharisees were the avowed enemies of Jesus. 
They cared not for the Governor; bat they bore with bitter- 
hess the severe reprimands which the Nazarene had, during 
taree years, been continually throwing out against them 
wherever he went. ‘Too weak and too pusillanimous to act 
oy themselves, they had eagerly embraced the quarrel of the 
ilerodians and Sadducees. Besides these three parties, I had 
‘contend against the reckless and profligate populace, al- 
Ways ready to join in a sedition, and to profit by the disorder 
aud confusion that result therefrom. 

Jesus was dragged before the Council of the Priests and 
condemned to death. It was then that the High Priest, Caia- 
Hias, periormed a derisory act of submission. He sent his 
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prisoner to me to pronounce his condemnation and secure his 
execution. I answered him that, as Jesus was a Galilean, the 
affair came within Herod’s jurisdiction, and ordered Jesus to 
be sent thither. The wily Tetrarch professed humility, anq 
protesting his deference to the lieutenant of Cwsar, he com. 
mitted the fate of the man to my hands. 

Soon my palace assumed the aspect of a besieged citadel: 
every moment increased the number of the seditious. Jerusa- 
lem was inundated with crowds from the mountains of Naza- 
reth, the towns of Galilee, and the plains of Esdrelon. 
Judea appeared to be pouring into that devoted city. 

I had taken to wife a maiden from among the Gauls, who 
pretended to see into futurity. Weeping, and throwing her. 
self at my feet, “ Beware,” said she to me, “ beware, and touch 
not that man, for he is holy. Last night, I saw him in a yi. 
sion. He was walking on the waters—he was flying on the 
wings of the wind. He spoke to the tempests, to the palm 
trees, to the fishes of the lake—all were obedient to him. Be- 
hold! the torrent of Mount Cedron flows with blood—the 
statues of Cwsar are soiled with the filth of the gemonia— 
the columns of the Pretorium have given way, and the sun 
is veiled in mourning like a vestal in the tomb! O, Pilate! 
evil awaits thee. If thou wilt not listen to the words of thy 
wife, dread the curses of a Roman senate—dread the frowns 

By this time my marble stairs groaned under the weight o/ 
the multitude. The Nazarene was brought back tome. | 
proceeded to the Hall of Justice, followed by my guards, and 
asked the people in a severe tone, what they demanded?! “The 
death of the Nazarene,” was their reply. For what crime’ 
‘He has blasphemed ; he has prophesied the ruin of the Ten- 
ple; he calls himself the Son of God—the Messiah—the hing 
of the Jews.” “Roman Justice,” said 1, ‘punisheth not such o!- 
fences with death.’ “Crucify him, crucify him !” shouted fort! 
the relentless rabble. 

The vociferations of the infuriate multitude shook the pa! 
ace to its foundation. One man alone appeared caim in tie 
midst of the tumult. He was like unto the Statue of Inno 
cence placed in the temples of the Eumenides. It wasthe 
Nazarene. 

After many fruitless attempts to protect him from the fury 
of his merciless per-ecutors, I had the baseness to adopta 
measure which, at that moment, appeared to me to be the 
only one that could save his life. I ordered him to be scourge: 
then, calling for a ewer, | washed my hands in_presenc 
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of the clamorous multitude, thereby signifying to them my 
disapprobation of the deed. — 

But in vain. It was his life that these wretches thirsted af- 
ter. Often, in our civil commotions, have I witnessed the fu- 
rious animosity of the multitude; but nothing could ever be 
compared to what I beheld in the present instance. It might 
have been truly said that, on this occasion, all the phantoms of 
the infernal regions had assembled together at Jernsulem. The 
crowd appeared not to walk; they were borne off and whirled 
as a vortex, rolling along like living waves, from the portal of 
the Pretorium even unto Mount Zion, with howlings, screams, 
shrieks and vociferations, such as were never heard either in 
the seditions of Pannonia, or in the tumults of the Forum. 

_ By degrees the day darkened like a winter twilight, such 
as had been seen at the death of the great Julius Cassar. It 
was likewise towards the ides of March. I, the condemned 
governor of a rebellious province, was leaning against a col- 

umn of my basilic, contemplating athwart the dreary gloom, 
this Theory of Tartarus dragging to execution the innocent 
Nazarene. All around me was a desert. Jerusalem had 
vomited forth her indwellers through the funeral gate that 
leads to the Gemonizw. An air of desolation and sadness en- 
veloped me. My guard had joined the cavalry ; and the Cen- 
turion, to display a shadow of power, was endeavouring to 
maintain order. I was left alone, and my breaking heart ad- 
monished me, that what was passing at that moment apper- 
tained rather to the history of the Gods than to that of man. 
Loud clamors were heard proceeding from Golgotha, which, 
borne on the winds appeared to announce an agony such as 

never had been heard by mortal ear. Dark clouds lowered 
over the pinnacle of the Temple, and their loud ruptures set- 

ted over the city and covered it as with a veil. So dreadful 
were the signs that were manifested, both in the heavens and 
on the earth, that Dionysius, the Areopagite, is reported to 
have exclaimed. ‘Hither the Author of Nature is suffering, 
or the Universe is falling apart.” 

Towards the first hour of the night, I threw my mantle 
around me, and went into the city towards the gate of Golgo- 
tha. The sacrifice had been consummated. The crowd were 
returning home ; still agitated, it is true, but gloomy, sad, taci- 
turn, desperate. What they had witnessed, had struck them 
with terror and remorse. I also saw my little Roman Cohort 
pass by mournfully, the standard bearer having veiled his 
Eagle in token of grief, and J overheard some of the sold- 
lers murmuring strange words which | did not comprehend. 
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Others were recounting prodigies almost similar to those whicl 
had so often smote the Romans with dismay by the will of the 
Gods. Sometimes groups of men and women would halt: 
then, looking back towards Mount Calvary, would remain 
motionless, in the expectation of witnessing some new pro- 
digy. | 
I returned to the Pretorium sad and pensive. On ascending 
the stair, the steps of which were still stained with the blood 
of the Nazarene, I perceived an old man in a suppliant pos. 
ture, and behind him, several women in tears. He threw him. 
self at my feet, and wept bitterly.—lIt is painful to see an old 
man weep— Father’ said I to him mildly—* who are you, and 
what is your request?” “Tam Joseph of Arimathea,” re. 
plied he, “and I am come to beg of you, on my knees, the per- 
mission to bury Jesus of Nazareth.”-—* Your prayer is gran- 
ted,” said I to him: and, at the same time, ordered Manlius to 
take some soldiers with him, to superintend the interment, lest 
it might be profaned. A few days afterwards, the sepulchre 
was found empty. ‘The disciples of Jesus published all over 
the country that he had risen from the dead, as he had {ore- 
told. | 

A last duty remained for me to perform, it was to commuri- 
cate to Cwsar the details of this deplorable event. I did it the 
same night that followed the fatal catastrophe, and had just 
finished the communication when the day began to dawn. 

At that moment the sound of clarions playing the air of 
Diana, struck my ear. Casting my eyes towards the cesarean 
gate, | beheld a troop of soldiers, and heard at a distance, other 
trumpets sounding Cwsar’s March. It was the reinforcement 
that had been promised me—two thousand thosen men, who, 
to hasten their arrival, had marched all night. “ It has then 
been decreed by the Fates,” cried I, wringing my hands, “that 
the great iniquity should be accomplished that, for the 
purpose of averting the deeds of yesterday, troops should ar- 
rive to-day! Cruel destiny, how thou sportest with the al- 
fairs of mortals! Alas! it was but too true, what the Naza- 
rene exclaimed when writhing on the cross: Add is consum- 
mated !” 
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LINES TO MY SISTER: 
(Written when in Europe.) 


The golden light, my sister, 
Has faded from the West ; 

‘lhe golden sun has gone to shine 
On her | love the best : 


On her who side by side with me, 
Trod young life’s flowery way— 
Thank God! though it is night with me, 
With her ’tis opening day ! 


But that bright day, my sister, 
Will roll resistless by, 
And once again the silent stars 


Will fill the silent sky. 


Night, that mysterious visitant, 
Will walk with you again, 

In the vast shadow of the earth :— 
Oh! think, my sister, then. 


‘That it is not the daylight 
Which gives or taketh rest ; 

The only sun that never sets 
Shines in the faithful breast. 


In you, my noble sister! 
So tender, and so true, | 
So thoughtful at another’s wants ; 
—That sun shines bright in you : 


In every word, in every deed, 
That golden sun shines through. 

The stranger bows before you, 
For your very robes are bright ! 


> 
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And friends in love and reverence look 
Upon that holy light,— 

They may feel that to a soul like thine 
There cannot come a night. 


In want, in woe, in danger 

Oh! be that thought your stay ! 
Bear up, press on, my sister, 

Until that better day. 


When want, and woe shall be no more ; 
When free from care and pain, 

We shall upon the Heavenly shore, 
Walk side by side again. 


LIFE, THE GREAT TEACHER. 


It is very much the habit of our day to laugh at new Expe- 
rience ; to think that the quick minded young can follow out, 
and gain, by argument, all that the old can know by Experi- 
ence, as we call it ;—in other words, by Life, by sight.— W ho 
respects an old man, now, merely because an o!d man? The 
Statesman or writer who is known to have more than com- 
mon intellect, we rise to honor; but the long-lived we do not 
rise to, or, if we do, it is because he is old and feeble, not be- 
cause he is wise and worthy of Reverence.—We have, in a 
measure, lost sight of the truth recognized when Greece was 
first among nations, that Life is the Great Teacher of man; 
and have come to think that by reading and by reasoning the 
boy may be wiser than his grandsire. But what can reading 
do toward making us wise, when compared with Life! | 
would appeal to the experience of every student, and ask 1! 
the true depth and beauty of his books have not ever been re- 
vealed to him by his daily life? Words that were last year 10- 
telligible but unimpressive, have this year a force,a grasp 10 
them that seem beyond belief:—Why is this? It is because 
Life, during the twelve months just gone, has, in sorrow 0 
joy, in labor or rest, in loss or gain, been bringing wisdom 
into that man’s mind as secretly as it has been bearing 
strength into his muscles; and both the wisdom and the 
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strength he may be unconscious of till some outward thing. 
a book that he reads, or a weight that he raises, reveals it to 
-him.—Indeed, I believe that from books we never truly gain 
any knowledge of things, though} we may of relations; their 
greal office is to bring up, and make us recognize a knowledge 
that is in us, but unseen. 

Acd if books are without value as; the communication of 
wisdom, or even of knowledge ; argument is of still less worth. 
The whole end and power of argument is that it makes us re- 
cognize relations, known but unrecognized betore. 

Life then is, I believe, the great Teacher; and he that has 
lived longest has, though perhaps unknown to himself, the 
createst store of true learning. Believing this, how different 
the aspect which Life puts on; how impossible the idea of te- 
dium as connected with it! Elow unmeaning the regret that 
somuch time is lost in the little, but needful, duties of human- 
ity,—digging, washing, cooking. There is no time lost in 
any duty ; the scholar may leave his study and go to his daily 
labor in the full assurance that as God has ordained that labor, 
he can Jose neither time nor opportunity in doing it.— He may, 
in the field, the work-shop, the court-house, the counting room, 
or the sick-chamber,—learn less of History, less of Science 
than in his own quiet room; but in those places, if Duty lead 
him to them, he may be certain of learning truths which will 


make History a Revelation instead of an idle tale——that will 


cause him to see in science God’s presence, instead of dead 
general principles,—that will make the universe all living, and 
vocal, and full of meanings hitherto undreamt of. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF NATCHEZ: 
(Continued. ) 


BY MANN BUTLER. 


From this period (178S8—9,) nothing occurs, within the wri- 
ter’s reach, worthy of record; until the negotiation of the 
lirst Spanish treaty, that of Lorenzo el Real. ‘This was effec- 
ted on the 27th of October, 1795, and provided for running 
the boundary line, between the United States and Spain, along 
the northernmost part of the parallel of 31°. This termina- 
ted, it_ might well be supposed, all further hopes, on the part 
of the Spaniards, to retain the south-western portion of our 
confederacy. How pertinaciously Spain clung to these hopes, 
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from the earliest buddings of the American Revolution, should 
be familiar to every American citizen, alive to the honor and 
interests of our republic. This eagerness had manifested jt. 
self through Count Lucern, the French minister to the Old 
Congress; in pressing on that body, in conformity with his 
instructions—l. “ that the United States extend to the west. 
ward no farther than the settlements were permitted by the 
British proclamation of 1763; 2: that the United States do 
not consider themselves as having any right to navigate the 
Mississippi, no territory belonging to them being situate 
thereon ; 3: that the settlements east of the Mississippi, (em- 
bracing the present States of Mississippi and Alabama, which 
were prohibited as above,) are possessions of the crown of 
Great Britain, and proper objects which the arms of Spain 
may be employed for the purpose of making a permanent con- 
quest for the Spanish crown;” (Pitkin’s U.S. [1. 92.) Spain 
did so employ her arms, as has been seen, and re-conquered 
Florida, (as ‘it had been subdivided, under the British govern- 
ment, into East and West,) as far north as the Natchez. The 
preliminary treaty of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain of the 30th November, 1783, however, (which 
preceded that negotiated between the latter power and Spain,) 
extended the United States to 31° north, and thus limited the 
Spanish acquisition of Florida. This limitation though ac- 
knowledged by Spain in the treaty of 1795, was, neverthe- 
less, not executed, until every art of intrigue and procrasti- 
nation was exhausted. Jn the first place it was attempted to 
bribe the Kentuckians into arms against the rest of the con- 
federacy and to “form a government wholly unconnected with 
that of the United States:” (Journal of the H. of Rep. for 
Ky. 1806-7.) Nor were offers of money and arms wanting, 
on the Spanish side of these intrigues, to tempt the brave and 

atriotic woodsmen of that noble State, to forget the ties of 
kindred and freedom, which bound them to the rest of their 
country. No doubt the French hostility to the United States 
stimulated those proceedings of the Spanish authorities ; lor 
the French republic was, at that time, not only in very ill 
temper towards the United States; but it had likewise some 
expectation, according to Mr. Monroe, of re-acquiring her 
alienation of Lousiana to Spain which indeed, was, at a later 
period, effected. (Pitkin’s U. S. 11, 484, 455.) But when 
bribery and intrigue had failed in Kentucky, and signally to 
the honor and fidelity of that patriotic portion of our country: 
procrastination in its most provoking and Spanish form, wa 
resorted to. In 1796, Andrew Ellicott was, in pursuance 
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of the Spanish treaty, appointed by the government of the 
United States, to survey and mark the boundary between 
them and Spain on the south. On the 2d February, 1797, 
alter tedious delays, owing to the severity of the weather, 
Ellicott arrived at New Madrid. Here, he was very cere- 
moniously informed by the Spanish commandant, that orders 
had been given by Gov. Carondelet to stop any American 
from descending “till the posts were evacuated.” Similar 
difficulties were presented at th: Chickasaw Bluffs, ( now 
Memphis in Tenn.) and Nogales or Walnut Hills, (now Vicks- 
burg.) They were, however, evaded by the American offi- 
cers and information of their descent of the river and official 
business was forwarded to Gayoso De Lewas, then Governor 
of the Natchez. In consequence of this intelligence, that Span- 
ish officer replied in a letter congratulating the American com- 
missioner, upon his arrival, but requesting him to leave his 
escort of some thirty soldiers under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Pope, “about the mouth of the Bayou Pierre.” On 
the 23d, Ellicott reached Natchez, informed Gayoso of it, and 
desired the appointment of an interview. The note was 
courteously answered, but no interview fixed. The American 
commissioner then wrote to the superior officer at New-Or- 
leans, Gov. Carondelet, with the same result. He was not, 
however, at all daunted at this discouraging opening of his 
mission, but took post upon the top of a hill north of Natchez, 
about a quarter of a mile from the Spanish fort.—Here an in- 
cident occurred characteristic of the whole negotiation. When 
Mr. Ellicott had fixed his quarters, he ordered the American 
flag to be hoisted. This privilege which is permitted every 
Consul in a foreign country, and which must still more proper- 
ly belong to so grave a diplomatic commission as the one in 
question, authorized by a formal treaty, gave great offence to 
the Spanish officers. The flag was ordered by the Governor 
to be taken down, but the order was resisted and “ the flag 
wore out on the flag-staff.” Frequent threats were made to 
cut it down; but they were not executed. The American 
commissioner now received confidential information from 
American agents at New-Orleans, as it is presumed; 1. “that 
the Spanish government did not intend to deliver up the posts ; 
and that the Spanish commissioner would evade or delay, 
trom one pretence or another, the commencement of the oper- 
ations ;” 2. “that delay would reduce the treaty toa dead 
letter; and 3dly. that the country either was, or would be, 
ceded to the republic of France.” (Ellicott’s Journal, p. 44.) 
This intelligence was kept secret not only to shelter its authors 
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from suspicion, and consequent vengeance ; but also, to sound 
the attachment of the people to the United States, and then 
secure the possession of the country to them. Fortunately 
this attachment was not doubtful, with a large majority ; many 
persons had emigrated to the country, while it was a Spanish 
colony, in order to escape the resentments and recover from 
the losses consequent upon the unfortunate part they had ta. - 
ken in the revolutionary war, between the United States and 
Great Britain. The passions had burnt more fiercely, perhaps, 
in the southern portion of our confederacy than in any other 
part of it: their eflects were proportionately severe upon the 
party ultimately losing in the strife. Other persons had set- 
tled in the country, previous to all thoughts of the unhappy 
contest. Over the errors and differences of all these parties, 
American magnanimity, if not justice, should now throw the 
mantle of oblivion and forgiveness. And it may be well to 
remark, that toryism, however obnoxious it was, and justly 
so, to our republican fathers, may often have had the recom- 
mendation of as pure and conscientious conviction, as the 
most fervid whigism. Owing, however, to the evident reluc- 
tance of the Spanish authorities to execute the treaty, by sur 
rendering the posts within the indisputable territory of the 
United States, Ellicott contrived to supply his personal escort 
privately with as much ammunition as could be procured. 
These precautions became more necessary, from the behaviour 
of the Indians, who insulted our men, and walked about the 
commissioner’s camp with drawn knives. Conduct such as this 
naturally became the subject of complaint to the Spanish Gov- 
ernor, and furnished new reasons for urging him to withdraw 
his objections to the military escort left at the Bayou Pierre. 
To divert Eliicott from his duty, various measures were now 
resorted to by the Spanish Government; he was invited to 
New-Orleans—to land his troops at Loftus’ Cliffs. Both these. 
propositions were well and sturdily rejected by the American 
commissioner on the ground of the treaty. This instrument 
specified Natchez, as the place of meeting for the joint com- 
missioners.* Nor was this tenacity a point of formality only 
with the American officer, for every mischief was to be ap- 
prehended from withdrawing the commission out of the frien¢- 
ly population which was found about their infant capital. 
This firmness was at length rewarded by a communication 
from Gayoso through his aid, Major Stephen Minor, announ- 
cing that. he was to act as commissioner or the part of Spain 
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*Articles 2d, and 3d, of the Treaty of 1795. :: 
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in marking the southern boundary of the United States; 
but what was still more important, the consent of the Spanish 
Government was given to the stationing of the United States’ 
guard, at Bacon’s landing, about two miles above Natchez. 
But if the Spanish officers at any time seemed disposed to 
advance the execution of the treaty, it was sure to be accom- 
panied or soon followed by something else, which tended 
to retard it. Thus, often giving leave tor the descent of the 
American troops to Natchez, the cannon which had been ta- 
ken out of the fort (Fert Panmure it is believed,) were now 
hauled back from the landing and moved. Such tergiver- 
sation naturally excited great uneasiness in the minds of the 
friends of the United States. Our commissioner remonstra- 
ted against such fluctuating measures, and called for explana- 
tion of the reinforcements which were dispatching to the 
Walnut Hills. In reply, Gayoso rather strangely informed 
him, that the military supplies objected to, had been brought 
to Natchez, from the Hills, and were sending up the river to 
fortify the Spanish post on the Arkansas, against Indian at- 
tack: at the same time, Ellicott was requested to co-operate 
with Gov. Gayoso, in sending back Lieut. Pope, (who had 
been ordered with a military party down the Mississippi, by 
our government.) So far from concurring in this suggestion, 
the American commissioner urged his arrival by the laconic 
advice of * the sooner here the better.” The procrastinatin 
plan of the Spanish Government now began to develope itself 
more openly and artfully» On the 29th of May, nearly fifteen 
months after the ratification of the treaty which required the 
evacuation by the Spaniards of the ports within the territory 
of the United States, Governor Gayoso issued a proclamation 
tothe people of Natchez full of art and equivocation. In 
this paper, he informed the inhabitants that he would keep 
possession of the country “ to support the rights of the inhabi- 
tants to their real property ;” and “ until we are sure,” said 
he, “the Indians are pacific;” it moreover promised that, 
while the crop was preparing, “ none should be disturbed from 
that important object, on account of their depending dedts.” 
But, as if these promises, so artfully addressed to the pecuniary 
interests of an agricultural population, were not sufficient to 
secure their wavering attachment, they were told “ that no 
inhabitant should be molested on account of religious princi- 
ples, and they shall not be hindered” said the seaclamnation, “te 
their private meetings: but no other public worship shall be 
allowed but that generally established in his majesty’s domin- 
tons which is the Catholic religion.” All persons were called 
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upon not “ to deviate from the principles of adherence to ou; 
(Spanish) Government, until the negotiations which are now 
on foot between his majesty and the United States are cop. 
cluded and thereby the real property of the inhabitants se. 
cured.” Such an address, in defiance of a treaty now publicly 
known to the whole country, necessarily excited suspi- 
cions in the minds of the friends to the United States, most 
injurious to the good faith of Spain; and which must prove 
subversive of the provincial peace. The American commis. 
sioner now called upon the Spanish Governor, at the request of 
many citizens friendly to the American Government, reques- 
ting liberty for such inhabitants to leave the country, to save 
themselves from insult and oppression. The Governor was again 
importuned to withdraw the cannon from the forts and yield 
his objections to the descent of the American troops. In re. 
ply, Gayoso readily consented to the request of the inhabi- 
tants, declaring that, it was the greatest iberty of a Spaniard 
to sell his property and depart:” but at the same time ac- 
knowledging that he had positive orders to suspend the evac- 
uation of the posts, until the matter should be amicably set- 
tled between the two courts (American and Spanish.)—In evi- 
dence of the spirit of the times and the temper of the people 
it may be mentioned thata Mr. Green, Sen.* (the only desig- 
nation Mr. Ellicott gives him,) offered to assist the commis- 
sioner with a hundred men. This offer being indiscreetly 
spoken of, orders were given by the Spanish Government to 
arrest Green.—He, however, fortunately made his escape to 
Tennessee. Col. Anthony Hutchins, however, went further 
than this, for he offered to seize Gayoso and convey him among 
the Choctaws. These over-zealous suggestions were rejected 
by Mr. Ellicott very creditably to his judgment and the pro- 
priety of his official station. The people of the country were 
not to be governed by any such punctilios ; nor was it neces- 
sary for them, as lawful citizens of the United States wrong: 
fully governed by Spain for twenty two years, in violation 
of the very treaty, by which Spain acquired Florida—the 
treaty of Paris in 1783. The public commotion began to ex 
tend; and the Americans took every means to increase their 
strength, in order to meet the contest which, it appeared, the 
Spanish authorities would force upon them, rather than surren- 


*This is the same Col. Green who was mentioned in the 3d number of Nat- 
chez as having died shortly after 1782. This error was accompanied by another, 
which cannot be better corrected than on this occasion; Col. Green was the 
grandfather of Abram A. Green and Benjamin F. West, as also of Mrs. 
Carpenter, all of Mississippi. 
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der the territory required by the treaty.—-Nor was the Govern- 
ment of the United States insensible to the precarious condi- 
tion of these southern outposts, so long detained from the 
rightful possession of the republic. Lieutenant Pope was now 
despatched by Gen. Wayne down the Mississippi, for the pur- 
pose of taking possession of the forts which Spain had agreed 
to surrender to the United States. This officer was, how- 
ever, like his countrymen who had preceded him, stopped at 
the Walnut Hills, a point notoriously within the undisputed ju- 
risdiction of the United States. The politic representations of 
Ellicott induced the Spanish Government to withdraw its 
objections and accordingly, on the 24th of April, 1797, Lieu- 
tenant Pope arrived at Natchez. Still the execution of the 
treaty appeared as far off as ever. (Gayoso complained that 
the British were about to invade Lousiana by way of Canada 
and Illinois !—that to defeat this attempt Nogales (now Vicks- 
burg,) must be fortified. Nor were the Indians neglected by 
the Spaniards: they were again tampered with, as had been 
the practice of Europeans, in all their wars upon this conti- 
nent. ‘Iheir well known passion for war, and natural sus- 
picions of the white man, and our land loving country- 
men particularly, were artfully stimulated against the new 
and dangerous people, who were about to occupy the coun- 
try. The Indians were told the Americans wonld deprive 
them of their lands, (alas! how true that prediction has 
proved! yet such must have been the result of the settlement 
of any prosperous agricultural people in the country.) These 
intrigues with the Indians were counteracted by our officers. — 
The tone of hostility began to rise: Governor Carondelet, in 
conversation with the celebrated Philip Nolan, (the garcon of 
Gen. James Wikinson,) threatened “the Natchez people with 
hemp, and the Americans with lead.” He moreover asked 
this intrepid adventurer in Mexican trade, whether he would 
not take an active part in the punishment of the above parties; 
to which, with decent equivocation, the true hearted patriot 
replied, “a very active one.”* 

He was at this time in correspondence with Ellicott and 
Wilkinson. <A camp at Baton Rouge was now formed by the 
Spaniards. On the Ist of June, a proclamation appeared from 
Gov. Carondolet, directed against ill disposed persons who 
have nothing to lose, endeavoring to draw the people of Nat- 
chez into improper measures, whose disagreeable consequen- 


*Philip Nolan had been an officer in the American service ; but was stimula- 
ted by love of enterprise to engage in the mule and horse trafic of the Mexican 
frontier, in which he perished. 
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ces would only fall upon those possessed of property. This 
instrument reiterated the old pretence of British invasion, by 
way of the Upper Mississippi, as a reason for suspending the 
demarkation of the boundary and the surrender of the posts, 
The public excitement was thus completed; for this address 
was much less artfully adapted to the dispositions and feelin 
of the people, than that of Gov. Gayoso. The latter appealed 
to their interests in the landed property of the country and its 
peace; the former to their attachment and obligations to 
Spain. Now there were many old British subjects in the ter. 
ritory, some refugees from the revolutionary difficulties of the 
U. States, who would gladly have hailed the British, as older 
friends than the Spaniards. In this heated state of public fee. 
ling, an incident happened which nearly brought the Spanish 
government of Natchez to a violent, if not a premature end. 
One Hannah, a Baptist minister of religion, applied to Ellicott 
for leave to preach in his camp on the following Sabbath. The 
commissioner conveyed his application to Gov. Gayoso, who 
truly said, on another occasion in his correspondence, “that it 
was notin his principles to act otherwise than as a gentle 
man;” and he liberally granted this request, so different from the 
bigoted detestation of protestant worship, unfortunately now 
for centuries, almost natural to Spaniards. The novelty of 
protestant worship produced a crowded audience, and is sup- 
posed to have puffed the vanity of the clergyman, to an unfor- 
tunate, but natural degree. Elevated by his new distinction, 
the protestant preacher got into a dispute with the Irish sol- 
diers in the Spanish service, upon the mysteries of the Roman 
Catholic religion: this ended as usual between such theolo- 
gical parties, (and often between those much less excusable 
for their violence and bigotry,) in blows and a severe chastise- 
ment of Hannah. Stung with these arguments, he applied 
rsonally to the Governor for redress—adding, rather offen- 
sively. that he would redress himself, if the Governor did not 
do it forhim. Gayoso, with a moderation unusual to a Span- 
ish Governor, desired the offended priest, to reflect a few min- 
utes, and repeat his request; he did so, and renewed his de- 
mand in the same insolent and unbecoming manner. The 
Governor then ordered the minister to prison within the fort, 
and his feet to be put in thestocks. Such an event would, in 
an ordinary and unexcited condition of the country, have oc 
casioned no disturbance ; but, in the inflamed state of public 
sentiment which now prevailed, it was a spark applied toa 
magazine. The public passions were instantly roused by this 
impolitic exertion of a hated authority, into such open vic 
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lence against the Spanish officers, that in ten hours they had 
all fed to the fort for the protection of their lives. In so 
short a time had the Spanish Government been reduced from a 
province, to a fort. The tumult had no distinct organization ; 
it had spontaneously grown out of the public temper, fired 
by the imprisonment of Hannah, as a citizen of the United 
States; and the apprehension that contrary to fond and deat 
ly cherished hopes, the laws of Spain were now to be enforced 


with rigor. Some of the patriots were in favor of attacking © 


the fort and the Spanish gallies, and thus making themselves 
masters of the country and the river. “The opposition had 
now become very general over great part of the district;” (Elli- 
-cott, p. 101.) But, as if one piece of misgovernment were 
not sufficient for the mal-adroitness of modern Spaniards, 
another proclamation appeared from Gov. Carondelet, infla- 
ming the people stll more. In this unhappy effusion of Span- 
ish treachery the Government, (trumpeting, no doubt the notes 
desired from Madrid,) declares that “the anterior measures of 
the commissary of limits,” (meaning Ellicott,) “and the com- 
mander of the Americans now at Natchez, the immediate rup- 
ture (if the American Gazettes are to be believed,) al- 
ready, between France and the U. States, engage us to be on 
our guard to defend our property with that valor and energy, 
which the inhabitants of these provinces have manifested on 
all occasions.” This imprudent paper then goes on to say that, 


if the Congress of the U. States will /eave Natchez and the © 


Walnut Hills, the only bulwarks of Lower Louisiana, to stop 
the course of the British, or give securi/y against any attempt 
by Great Britain, “we will then lay down our arms which they 
(the U. States,) have forced us to take up by arming their mi- 
litia in time of peace, and sénding a considerable body of troops 
by round-about ways to sacrifice us.” This paper was dated 
at New-Orleans, on the 3lst May, 1797. But more formida- 
ble weapons than proclamations would not have discouraged 
the Americans. The difficulty was on the part of the United 
States’ officers to prevent them from commifting themselves 
prematurely. The people signed a declaration in favor of the 
U. States, and held themselves ready, at a moment’s warning, 
for defence. While both parties were thus at bay—the Span- 
ish Governor and officers in the fort—Gayoso addressed a note 
to Messrs. Ellicott and Pope, inviting them to meet him as pri- 
vale gentlemen without the fort; to see if some plan could not 
be devised to quiet the present disturbance in the country.— 
The commissioner agreed todoso; but the Lieutenant refu- 
sing to have anv thing farther to do with the Spanish Gover- 
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nor, except in writing, Ellicott would not attend alone. Boi); 
parties prepared for war, the militia were formed into compa. 
nies, and the Governor reinforced the fort. A public meeting 
was requested of the inhabitants at Belés’,* on the 20th instant, 
for the purpose of considering the condition of the district, 
Previous to the time appointed for the assemblage, Governor 
Gayoso requested a private interview with Ellicott. This 
took place at Major Minor’s house,t where the Governor ar. 
rived by a circuitous route from the fort, through the thickets 
and the cane brakes. At this interview, a friendly understand. 
ing was arranged between the parties ; and the Commissioner 
promised to use his best endeavours at the meeting to preserve 
the peace of the country.—During this interregnum, a band of 
Choctaws returning from a war party, and finding the Spanish 
officers in their fort, were much struck by the fact, and ad. 
mired the Americans as superior warriors.—The people meet 
at Belt’s, and after considerable discussion, of no temperate 
complexion, a committee of safety was appointed to offer terms 
of neutrality to the Spanish Governor. This committee con- 
sisted of Anthony Hutchens. Bernard Linlot, Isaac Galliard, 
William Ratcliffe, Cato West, Joseph Bernard, and Gabriel 
Benoist with, Commissioner Ellicott and Lieutenant Pope.— 
The terms offered by the committee appear in their letter ad- 


dressed to the Governor with his reply, proclamation and the 


confirmation of Gov. Carondelet. They substantially provi- 
ded for the neutrality of the people, until the boundary be- 
tween the United States and Spain should be run and the jy- 
risdiction determined, one way or tlie other. They were in- 
stantly acceded to by Gayoso, who proclaimed the fact to 
the country. Thus, the disturbed condition of the country 
and ferment of men’s minds were perfectiy tranquillized 
by one of those sedative measures of popular government, 
which were found so efficient in the revolutionary strogg’ 
of the United States; and to which our people cling with an 
attachment at once both strong and just. Not a single di- 
turbance of the peace, or act of violence, attended this su: 
pension of Government for nearly two weeks. Indeed, the 
natural elements of order and government which exist In 
every society, can scarcely be appreciated, until the complex 
artificial machinery, by which we are surrounded, is stopped 
for awhile. Then, man appears not to be quite that creature 
of laws and forms, which old society represents him-—-Gayoo 


_ *About eight miles from Natchez, on Second Creek. 
+The present Concordia, near Natchez. | 
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now left the fort, and the Spanish Government, though mor- 
tally stabbed, appeared to be restored to its former supremacy. 
Another committee was now, according to the armed neutral- 
itv of Natchez, to be elected by the people; the Governor's 
proclamation issued accordingly ; and a committee was elec- 
ted which, in the words of Ellicott put, as intended, a finish- 
ing stroke to the Spanish Government and jurisdiction in this 
quarter.* | 
The body met on the 15th of July, to exercise its extraordi- 
nary jurisdiction, under a representative of the absolute King 
of Spain. Its authority, though so familiar and so easily ad- 
apted to the citizens of the U. States, must have struck the 
Spaniards asa most heteredox anomaly in government, long as 
they have been unused to its free and popular system. It is 
passing strange that Gov. Carondelet should have condescend- 
ed to sanction this irregularity ; but tyrants can sometimes 
listen to the plea of necessity, as well as urge it themselves for 
departing from the course of rigid Jaw. The committee seems 
tohave had an advisory authority, and to have rather exhibi- 
ted the form of popular power than to have exercised it. On 
one occasion, however, their interference was more important. 
In November, 1797, Col. Grandpre,t was announced as Gov- 
ernor of Natchez. When the committee heard. of this, they 
immediately informed the provincial government that he could 
not be received as Governor in the district of Natchez. The 
appointment was not persisted in, and Major Minor seems to 
have been the last representative of Spanish authority in Mis- 
sissippi. By the ensuing December, Capt. Guion] arrived 
witha detachinent of American troops. ‘This officer seems to 
have been suspicious of the authority claimed by so irregulara 
body as the Permanent Committee. Nor can there be a doubt 
that however important a tribunal so anomalous may be, in 
certain critical conjunctures of the body politic when the ordi- 
nary machinery of the government cannot act advantageous- 
ly; yet when that crisis may have past, it is equally important 
that the ordinary laws should resume their force. Some ap- 
prehension of this condition of things may have led to the dis- 
putes which are stated te have taken place between Captain 
Guion and the committee. But the shadow of Spanish gov- 


* The second committee consisted of the following gentlemen :—J. Bernard, 
Peter B. Bruin, Daniel Clarke, G. Benoist, Philander Smith, J. Gaillard, R. 
Dixon, W. Ratcliffe, and Frederick Kimbal. 


*The same officer, it is presumed, who commanded the Spanish troops, when 
they took possession of the country in 1781. 


tThe father of Judge Guion, of Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
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ernment was now fast disappearing. Ellicott received a com. 
munication from Gov. Gayoso on the LOth of January, 179 
informing him that he had orders from Madrid to evacuate the 
posts of Nogales or Vicksburg, and Natchez. A dispatch from 
Gayoso addressed to the Natchez Committee, dated in Janua. 
ry 1798, declares—“that from the moment that his Majesty's 
troops withdraw from the fort of Natchez,” the inhabitants 
within the treaty limits “are absolved from the oath of fidelity 
to his Catholic Majesty.” A formality, the trouble of which 
the Governor might have saved himself, after the ratification 
of asolemn treaty for the demarkation of limits between the 
U. States and Spain. The allegiance of the people of Natchez 
to the Spanish Government was dispensed with by the treaty 
of San Lorenzo el Real, and this depended on a higher autho- 
rity, than the provincial Governor of Louisiana, high and ex- 
alted as he might deem himself in New-Orleans. The Span. 
ish troops were sometime after withdrawn and the American 

ession were completed. In the meantime, the boundary 
fas between the two governments, at the northern termina- 
tion of the 31st degree of north latitude, had been commenced. 
It was found to strike the Mississippi twenty six geographical 
miles and twelve seconds, south of Natchez, which threw that 
city so far within the American boundary. Then it was, that 
Sir William Dunbar broke out in what was not very usual 
with him, an enthusiastic anticipation of the grand results 
which have befallen Mississippi, from the protecting arm of 
the powerful republic of North America. The line separa- 
ting the United States from Spain was astronomically deter- 
mined by Andrew Ellicott, on the part of the former; and 
William Dunbar, Sen. on that of the latter. It was also sur- 
veyed under their direction. After a portion of the line was 
determined, Sir William resigned ; and was succeeded by Ma. 
jor Minor. But we have arrived at a point, where, this im- 
perfect sketch may well be suspended—the American posses- 
sion of Natchez. The territorial government of Mississipp!, 
(embracing the present States of Alabama and Mississipp!,) 
was organized by Gov. Sargent, the first American Governor. 
He arrived at Natchez, on the 6th of August, 1798. Whether 
these sketches may be resumed or extended into a more ac 
ceptable shape must be determined by circumstances, which 
the author cannot now foresee. What he has accomplished 
is freely offered to his readers, without pretension, as the em- 
ployment of some leisure hours left by laborious duties, ala 
painful distance from all the earliest and dearest connections 
of his life. : 


THE REFORMER. 


J was always a Reformer.—When at schoool J proposed to 
the Master to try a new system, to give up the birch and treat 
the ary & to sugar-plums; and my reward was a sad thresh- 
ing, and the advice to reform my own manners before J tried 
higher things.—I left school, and went into a store; there I 
found every thing wrong, but no sooner did I propose scheme, 
by which letters were to be copied without labor, and the store 
to be swept by a hired man, than my employer bade me 
sweep the counting-room twice a day, and prepare tripli- 
cates of every letter he wrote, adding “ Young man, mend 
your own ways, and then, it may be, others will hear what 
you have to say.”—I went home disgusted with the bigotry 
of mankind, and found my father just setting out a pear tree : 
the tree had a great many roots, and he was trying to find 
places for them all to lie in. “ Why in the world” said I, 
“dont you cut some of them off.—If 1 was a gardener, I’d 
soon alter your old ways.” 

“Theophilus,” said the old man, rising from his knees, “ you 
will find it enough labor to alter your young ways; to prune 
your reforming, but worn og temper.”—Thus thwarted in 
allmy plans of improvement, I gave up business, and took a 
sea-voyage.— While at sea I saw so many things that needed 
to be changed that my hopes of helping others once more 
sprang up.—I suggested to the mate to change a rope here 
and there; to take in sail now and then, and he, to my great 
joy, followed my hints.—Now thought I, my philanthropy 
may have full play.—But one morning just as I was about to 
have the studding-sails rigged, though it looked a little squally, 
the Captain came up the companion-way, and tripping up my 
heels threw me into the cabin ard ordered the sails down just 
in time to save them from a squall that was close upon us, 
When he came below again he threatened to put me into irons 
if] tried any more reforms aboard of his ship—Almost broken 
hearted J became a lawyer upon my, return to dry land; and 
then, in truth, I saw a wide field of reform before me, and 
Ro sooner was I intrusted with a case than ] began. I found 
the bar and the bench, however, just as bigoted as ship-mas- 
tersand other vulgar people>they fined me for contempt of 
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court, and abused me for abusing them; and one day when a 
clergyman was present to whom | appealed, he answ 
‘Physician, heal thyself."—I married, thinking that I could 
reform my wile at any rate, unopposed; but, alas! she, like 
all others, turns round upon me with “ my dear Theophilus 
you do the same yourself.—My sweet Theophilus, sup ' 
you reform your own faults: give up talking scandal, drop 
wine and segars, pay visits more frequently, shave oftener and 
cleaner, answer your Jetters and brush your shoes.” 

So am [ treated; such is the Bigotry of man and woman. 
The whole world is leagued to force upon me the conviction 
that to reform mankind, I must begin by reforming myself. 
This prejudice I must try to correct, for I am sure the world 


needs to be reformed upon that point. lH. Pp. 
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[Amid the various discouragements of our Editorial career, it 


is truly refreshing to receive from time to time such hearty sym- 
pathy as is expressed in the following letter. We thank our friend 
for writing it, and hope we may see him if he ever comes this 


way.| 


Des Puan River, Coox County, Iv. Fes. 24, 1839. 


Dear Brother Clarke: 

Please to accept the cordial 
salutation of a lover of truth, a 
friend of spiritual freedom and 
Rational christianity. One a- 
mong the hundreds of those 
that hail the Messenger as the 
bearer of glad tidings — Diffu- 
sing the light of Truth—the 
blessings of spiritual Life, and 
the joys of rational Religion 
wherever it circulates. 

The intelligence of success 
in your arduous labours will 
doubtless afford you some asat- 


isfaction and encouragement.— 
And 1 therefore not only feel it © 
a duty but a privilege to give 
you a short account of the do- 
ings of the Messenger here. 
The first time I ever saw the 
Messenger was in June 1837, at 
the store of W. H. and A. F. 
Clarke, in Chicago. The name 
of Unitarian, and Deist, or In- 
fidel, were at that time very near 
synonymous with me, but ona 
moment’s examination I discov- 
ered something so liberal, free- 
minded and rational in the work, 
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that notwithstanding its bad 
name, I subscribed for it for one 
year, and paid for one volume of 
the back numbers. The systems 
of ‘Orthodoxy’ in which I was 
instructed in childhood, I rejec- 
ted soon after I began to think 
for myself, as contrary to reason 
and the bible , and repugnant to 
the best feelings of humanity. 
The doctrine of ultra universal- 
ism was too gross and inconsis- 
tent for belief, and I adopted as 
the most rational theory,the Doe- 
trine of Universal Restoration. 
I had frequently been denounced 
as a heretic, and for that reason 
had less dread of bad names. 
| resolved fearlessly, though 
carefully to examine the subject, 
and follow truth whether she led 
through good or bad report. I 
soon became convinced that the 
bad name properly belonged to 
me, most of the views coinci- 
ding exactly with my own, and 
many subjects which were be- 
fore dark and mysterious, were 
rendered perfectly clear and con- 
sistent. 

My Father, who lives near 
me seemed to feel some anxiety 
lest | should be led into worse 
error. He had been tried for 
heresy by an ‘ Orthodox’ council 
in Vermont, because he had re- 
nounced creeds and confessions 
of faith, and adopted some of 
the sentiments of A. Campbell of 
Virginia; he had broken .the 
shackles of sectarianism, and 
was willing to read and examine. 
I lent him the Messenger—he 
has examined—and truth has 
trlumphed—Though he has not 
yet ina. public manner avowed 
himself a Unitarian, yet in con- 
Versation with friends he fre- 
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quently and fearlessly advocates 


the doctrine. 

Since I embraced the senti- 
ment, | have been furnished by 
a Unitarian friend who has @ 
large library with the discourses 
of Channing and Ware, and 
some of the writings of Bernard 
and Jason Whitman, of Lardner, 
Priestly, Dewey, and others and 
a few tracts, which I have distri- 
buted among those who are in- 
clined to read and examine. At 
a meeting established by the 
Methodists in the neighborhood, 
[ have in the absence of the 
preachers, read several of Chan- 
ning’s discourses, and they have 
generally been well received, and 
in some instances was much ad- 
mired. ‘The preachers seem much 
afraid of Unitarianism, and say 
many things against it contain- 
ing more bitterness than truth. 

I have tent and circulated the 
Messenger, some with the hope 
of adding something to your 
list, but | dont know that it has 
procured any. new subscribers 
yet. One or two_ individuals 
have said they would like to 
subscribe for it, and I have di- 
rected them to your brothers in 
Chicago. I should circulate it 
more, were it not that I wish to 
preseve the No’s. for binding. 
What few tracts | have are not 
idle. I ride around occasionally 
and exchange them so as to have 
all read by all, and I feel conh- 
dent that the good seed will not 
be lost. If no more, it will do 
something to remove prejudice 
and counteract the influence of 
bad report. The spirit of the 
time is far in advance of the 
spirit of orthodoxy. ‘The lib- 
eral, purifying, elevating, views 
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of Rational Christianity are call- 
ed for, from every quarter. Am 
I mistaken? Is it the dream of 
enthusiasm ? Or has a brighter 
day dawned upon the world. 
The effulgence of truth seems 
to glow with a sublime and im- 
mortal lustre. It is reflected 
from. the spirit of a Channing, 
a Whitman, a Brownson, a Dew- 
ey, an Emerson, a Cranch, and a 
long list of kindred minds, who 
seem to be looking for some- 
thing move spiritual, pure and 
elevated than has ever yet been 
claimed for: humanity. The 
rights of the soul—freedom of 
opinion—freedom of ‘Thought— 
and freedom of investigation, are 
asserted and the cry is onward. 
That the movement will not only 
be onward, but upward is the 
glad hope of many who are 
watching the course of events 
with the most intense anxiety. 

I fear 1 have already tres- 
passed too much on your time 
and patience, but I wish to com- 
municate one idea which [ do 
not recollect to have seen pub- 
lished, though it may be a famil- 
lar one to you. 

The advocates of Vicarious 
sacrifice contend that the doc- 
trine is necessary for the vindi- 
cation of the Divine Character. 
God (say they,) has made and 
pfoclaimed a law, and guarded 
it by sufficient penalties, and 
there is no way to maintain the 
honor of that law, but by the in- 
fliction of the penalty, either on 
the transgressor or a substitute. 
The idea which I would present 
is, that the repentance and refor- 
mation of the transgressor is 
per se a sufficient vindication 
of the Divine Character. Man 
by transgression has said that 
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the law was not good, 
repentance and reformation he 
acknowledges his error. Cap 
the infliction of the penalty jn 
such case add any thing to the 
honor of the law-giver? ‘The 
same individual who said the law 
was not good, when he becomes 
enlightened, declares that it js 
- Can he do any thi 

more Or will the infliction 
the penalty add thing to the 
force of the acknowledgment, or 
brighten. the evidence of the 
goodness and justice of the law- 
giver before the rational intelli- 
gence of the universe ? 

If you can make use of any 
part of iy letter for the advance- 
ment of the cause of liberal chris- 
tianity, you are perfectly wel- 
come to do it. Though a private, 
inexperienced, and you will per- 
ceive uneducated individual, my 
name and influence, however 
humble, belong to the cause of 
truth and righteousncss — and 
shall gladly be devoted to the 
best interests of men. The Mes- 
senger has made me acquainted 
with some of the master-sptrits 
of the age—and though there is 
so great a disparity of intellect, 
the contact of mind has awaken- 


ed sympathies which lead onward 


to the same noble purpose of ac- 
tion. I feel an interest for the 
cause for which they act—and 
would rejoiee to do something 
for its advancement. May the 
blessing of Him who guides the 
destinies of the moral universe, 


‘rest on their labors; and may you 


have the happiness to see 

cause of truth triumph in every 
quarter, and your labors blessed 
abundantly. Your's jn christian 
love and fellowship. 4. B. 
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CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS. 


Tue number and variety of sects, into which the Christian 
world is divided, should be looked upon with satisfaction 
rather than regret; and the appearance of each new sect 
should be hailed as an omen of progress. Thus will the torn 
and scattered members of Truth be gathered together and 
reanimated once more. No sect can be spared. Each con- 
tributes its reflected ray to make up the common day-light of 
Christian intelligence and love. Instead of strife there should 
be sympathy, instead of exclusion open-heartedness; for each 
sect has its own peculiar treasure to share, and it needs all the 
truth other sects can communicate. Why do we not congrat- 
ulate each other that we mutually enjoy assurances and hopes, 
which strengthen our souls? How childish, to feel offence 
against those who cannot see with our eyes! How arbitrary 
to demand a conformity to our small scale of sound doctrine! 
How unjust, how utterly unchristian to indulge suspicions 
and cast doubts on each other’s sincerity! Will the time 
hever come when controversy will make way for candid com- 
parison of opinions; when a frank and confiding assertion of 
our belief will be blended with respect for the faith of all 
others; when spiritual sympathy will not be lessened by spec- 
ulative differences? It has been said, with as much truth as 
ae “In the millennium every man will be his own sect.” 

h new independent body of believers is hastening onward 


that day of free and hearty conviction. And one almost 


dares to hope, that even the present generation will see com- 
munion in worship and interchanges of pulpit addresses 
among the various Christian societies. The mere cherishing 
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and utterance of such a hope will do something to break down 
the poor barriers of separation between them. Meanwhile, 
let us rejoice in the multiplication of sects. Any thing is pre- 
ferable to torpor of soul under the pressure of creeds. “Grace 
be with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

And yet all schisms are evils; all sects are heresies. “Qne 
man soweth and another reapeth.’’ False philosophies scat- 
tered sophistry in the primitive church, and we gather the 
poisonous fruit. The original faith,—on which Jesus built 
his church, as on a rock,—was a faith of the heart, not of the 
intellect,—a faith of the conscience, not of the speculative 
faculties. Jesus did not teach doctrines; he set forth no 
formularies; he established no creed. The spirit in which 
he lived was his revelation. This proved him to be the 
Christ. The pure and devout and loving were “drawn by 
the Father’’ to recognize the goodness, which was the bright- 
ness of the Father’s image. They, who were “born of the 
spirit,” felt, that in him “dwelt all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily ;”’ for “God is love.”” The one end for which our 
Saviour lived and died, was to inspire all men with that 
eternal life, which he enjoyed, of peace and love and union 
with God. “Now if any man have not the spirit of Christ 
he is none of his.’’ Sectarianism and schism will cease, and 
the “unity of the Church”’ be restored again, only when we 
learn that the badge of discipleship is not opinion, but temper 
of soul; only when we prove our gratitude to Jesus, by keep- 
ing the New Commandment, “Love one another.’’ In fact, 
even now there is one Catholic church, into which all true fol- 
lowers of Christ are called; its canon is charity, its bishops are 
the self-sacrificing. 

Accident, much more than choice, determines the connec- 
tion between individuals and sects. They are the few, who 
from deliberate judgment and thorough consideration, seleet the 
body of believers, with which they shall unite. Family ties, 
_ the social atmosphere of their native place, casual acquaintance, 
or sympathy with some one doetrine or practice, decide the 
preference of most. Independent of its scheme of opinion, 
each sect has a pervading spirit, which attraets around it those 
whom nature or circumstances have brought to a common 
level of tastes, habits and associations. How little would the 
names of different denominations help any one to appreciate 
their distinctive characteristics. EXEven where the name may 
give some hint as to the main doctrine insisted upon, how 1m- 
perfectly can we understand the peculiar position in the 
Christian world which those who bear it occupy, unless we 
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have some knowledge of the history of the denomination. 


Terms of reproach have become titles of honor; and the 


founders of sects still nominally preside, where the spirit 
which was their bequest has utterly vanished. Names are 
indeed seemingly rather convenient designations than dis- 
tinctive badges. Personal experience of their actual spirit 
determines the feelings and associations which the names of 
denominations awaken. Names, notwithstanding, are of 
mighty power. They do retain something of the spirit in 
which they originated; by suggestion they do insinuate the 
the leaven of the peculiar principle of which they are the 
It is not a matter of indifference what name a sect 
shall bear. It behooves one to scrutinize carefully the sym- 
bol of the standard under which he marches among the ranks 
of believers. | 
By what test should we be governed in our selection, if we 
were called to judge by its name, of the denomination to 
which we would ally ourselves. ‘There are titles denoting 
forms of association and discipline, and others distinc- 
tive of peculiar observances; there are titles descriptive of 
doctrines, and others which are marks of respect for men; 
and lastly, there are titles suggestive of a principle of duty. 
To which should we give the preference? As a name and 
badge we should place lowest and as least desirable any 
and all, which merely characterize the bond of government 
aud discipline. The name of Episcopalian we might love 
for its associations with the images of the noble souls who 
have borne it; and the very idea of some venerable patri- 
arch, trembling with age, exhausted by faithful labor, wise by 
varied experience, giving his counsel and prayers for the scat- 
tered flocks who look up to him as their spiritual Father, 
has a charm for the imagination and an appeal to the heart. 
But still this title of “ over-seer”’ is most unfit for common men. 
Of all denominations the one to which, judging simply from 
names, we should least like to belong, is this, which only sig- 
hifies a need of Auman guidance. It brings with it associations 
ofconstraint. It does something to deaden the sense of our 
immediate dependence upon, and intimate relationship with, 
our heavenly Father. « We would call no man father upon 
earth;”” we would recognise no brother as master and teacher, 
for one is our Lord even Jesus. As sons of God we would 
be under the oversight only of God and our Redeemer. 
_ Of the name Methodist we ought perhaps not to speak, for 
it was not originally selected by the devout and fervent Wes- 
ley as a type of the spirit which he cherished and sought to 
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imparts; and it gives no hint or suggestion of that warm spirit- 
ual charity, which has made the body who bear it really the 
fore-runners in that Christian reformation of which all sects 
enjoy the fruits. Still, as it is a name which a large denomi- 
nation willingly bear; and as it does indicate the one great 
error which impairs necessarily their influence, we may criti- 
cise it. Whata poor name it is! What sort of connection 
has it with Christian hope, principle, or character? .2 method; 
that is all the name implies. Alas! it is to be feared, our 
brethren must own that it is this very method, which, while 
it has multiplied their numbers, has lessened their spiritual 
freedom. The name, which originally indicated scrupulous 
exactness in duty, from private conviction, has come to mean 
rigid rules of ecclesiastical government. But, at the best, how 
little does “« Methodist’’ express the ardent piety and brotherly 
love which have justly been the glory of the denomination. 
Next after names, distinctive of mere ecclesiastical modes of 
association, such as these which we have mentioned, and 
others—Presbyterian—Congregationalist, for example—we 
should place as least desirable, such as are mere indications 
that certain observances are practised. An observance, how- 
ever, as being a symbol of a truth, has a higher interest than 
any formof government. Baptist—What idea does this sug- 
gest, except of a greater or less quantity of water. It does 
- nothing to teach that grand doctrine of the new birth which 
our brethren so earnestly inculcate. Most beautiful indeed is 
this symbol of purification, this washing away of sins; and 
the symbol is doubtless more perfect in proportion to the com- 
pleteness of the cleansing. But why thus sacrifice the true 
meaning of the symbol by insisting upon the necessity of using 
a certain quantity of water? We might well like to be a Bap- 
tist in heart; deeply do we sympathize in this need of 
repentance; fervently would we desire with them to be 
healed from moral leprosy by the healing fountains; but we 
could not take upon us a name, which teaches, so far as it 
teaches any thing, that a certain quantity of water in outward 
application is absolutely necessary before the polluted spirit 
can be cleansed. It is repentance and repentance only which © 
God demands, when he promises, “though your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be white as snow; though they be red like 
crimson they shall be as wool.”’ 
We should rank next in the ascending scale names dis- 
tinctive of speculative doctrines; and in this class we regret to 
be compelled to place the name, which in the present state of 
the Christian world we feel bound to wear. “ Unitarian’’— 
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What is it but a mere philosophic speculative name; and isit not 
therefore to be shunned by a Christian? How unsatisfactory 
name too! Are not the whole Christian world Unitarians 
professedly? Where are the professed Tri-theists? Even 
Athanasius, with his “three Almighties,’’ must insist and 
repeat that they are only “one Almighty;”’ and so save his 
conscience by a contradiction. But there are much graver 
objections against the name than this. J¢ does injustice to 
the faith, which we cherish and preach. We are not earnest 
about a philosophic abstraction. Our grand doctrine which 
we strive to inculcate, is that God is our Father. We are not 
interested to know or teach the essen¢ia/ nature of that infinite 
Being. Itis His character and His relation to us which we 
would fix our thoughts and hearts upon. We would seek 
that “spirit of adoption which cries Abba.’’ How miserably 
does the name Unitarian indicate this spiritual tendency. 
Would that these poor titles of Unitarian and Trinitarian 
might vanish for ever to join the subtle abstractions and the- 
ologic quibblings of the scholastic ages in which they origin- 
ated. Still a name, which denotes a doctrine, is to our.minds a 
far higher one than others, which are indicative of forms of 
government and of observances; for Truth is an eternal ele- 
ment; even fragments of it are holy. Truth, even when ab- 
stract and speculative, has an influence to sanctify. Around 
principles the barest and seemingly barrenest, feelings green 
with beautiful life do twine. 7 

A far more objectionable name of this class, however, is 
thatof Orthodox. Orthodox indeed! We should deem him, 
who gave us such a name, as insulting us with irony. All 
right, infallible, free from all error, possessed of all truth,— 
_ these are the ideas which the name suggests; and what can be 
so preposterous as for a human being, with only two half 
blind eyes, to think or say that he sees the whole universe of 
truth? A friend of ours once said, “ You think you are right; 
Iknow that I am.”? “By no means,’’ was the answer; “We 
know we are wrong. Set us right, and receive our hearty 
thanks.” Woe! to him who is not a child in spirit, humbly 
learning forever. Orthodox! It would be a presumptuous 
litle fora seraph; and for amortal! Spiritof Truth! save us 
from “the condemnation that light has come into the world, 

and men have chosen darkness rather than light.’ | 
_ Butnow we come to a class of names, which, though we 
consider them objectionable, have yet a claim on our hearts. 
Under certain circumstances we could bear them with joy. 
They are names borrowed from the founders of sects. A 
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noble hearted man is the divinest thing this side of heaven. 
The spirit that animates him has a life-giving power for 
generations. We owe allegiance truly to those, who receive 
by their wisdom and goodness a commission from heaven. 
And our debt of gratitude is incalculable to one, who by pos- 
sessing his soul in patience has proved to us the possibility of 
high attainment. A good man isa Truth embodied—a word 
made flesh. In grateful reverence we could feel it an honor to 
bear the name of Fox, of Penn, of Vane, of Fenelon, of 
Borremeo. And just in proportion as a man has been rever- 
enced for the spirit in which he lived, rather than for the theo- 
ries which he promulgated, would be our willingness to re- 
ceive his mark. The misery of the Christian world thus far, 
has been, however, that sects have been gathered, not on the 
ground of Life, but on the ground of Doctrine. The spirit of the 
teacher has infused a certain animation into his formulas, and 
thus men’s affections have been won much more than their in- 
tellects have been convinced. Protestants adopted the creed 
of the stern old Genevan from sympathy with his independence, 
energy and strict virtue, and in spite of the contradictions and 
revolting absurdities of his system. 3 
But the objections are very strong against ever taking on our 
necks this yoke of another’s creed and character. For first, it is 
doing injustice to the men we reverence. What free and pure 
heart ever yet felta wish to have the fluent mind of coming 
generations run in his own mis-shapen and imperfect mould? 
The great men of the past would communicate to us, not their 
results but their method, not their attainments but their energy; 
they would rouse us to courageous emulation by their freedom, 
and to an illimitable hope by their successes. But secondly, 
we should thus do injustice to the souls which we receive from 
the inspiration of God. Oh! did we but believe the words of 
one whose name stands high among the saints: “If thou wilt 
be faithful to thine inward guide, then wilt thou want no mon- 
itor; thy way shall be made so plain before thee, that thou 
shalt not err nor stumble, but arrive at last to the desired scope of 
all thy travails and endeavours; to a firm peace and an unfailing 
righteousness; and shalt be filled with all the fullness of God.”’ 
Jesus taught us that the “Father would dwell’ with those who 
loved him, and the apostles tell us that we are made to be the 
“temples of God.”’ Called to such destinies, we have no right 
to limit ourselves to man's service. The spirit within us, 
struggling with sin, is too worthy of reverence for us to wor- 
ship by our faith and imitation any fellow mortal. One 
name indeed we would bear. Our brethren bear it. Happy 
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the day! when once again the disciples shall be called Chris- 
tians. And yet Jesus leftus noname. Would he wish us to 
bear even his name? What did he mean by that gentle re- 
proof, “« Why callest thou me good? There is but one good, that 
js God.”’ His desire was not to govern, but to make free. 
The “Son of God’? would make us all the “children of the 
highest.”” It was his spirit—his peace he left with us, and not 
hisname. He would baptize us with the Holy Ghost. 

Thus are we led in the last place to a class of names which 
seem to us the highest—the names which denote a temper of 
soul—a rule of life —a principal of conduct —a character. 
There is an infinity, an unmeasured greatness in the moral 
element of the soul, which we find nowhere else. These affec- 
tions rise from untold depths, they pour forth unexhausted 
floods. Friends. Ay! there is a name, indeed, to bind on our 
hands and wear asa frontlet. United Brethren.—What a com- 
manding majesty is there in its sound. Such names are wide 
as the world and liberal as the light. This latter, especially, 
seems to us to be one which Jesus would bless. “ Brethren.’ 
Is there another word in human vocabularies so full of mean- 
ing? It is so simple, so true, so exact. As human societies 
advance, how forcibly are all minds brought back to that firs¢ 
plain conviction of our race, that the fami/y is truly the type 
of all human relationship. No other tie meets the full teach- 
ing of the heart and the conscience. The only attitude in 
which man can stand to man, without arrogant condescension 
on the one side and humiliating subservience on the other, 
without pride inflaming jealousy, and opposition rousing 
tyranny, is this of Brother. The moral element, that is to sanc- 
tify the lawlessness of our times, is this feeling of brotherhood. 

But again, what was after all the one great idea, the one 
ruling principle, the very spirit of Jesus? Was it not this deep 
sense of the social tie which bound together the children of one 
Father? And finally, what is the strong tendency of the Chris- 
tian world? What a wide spread weariness is there of wordy 
warfare and contention about creeds. Men are no longer 
walled off from each other in their separate little fortifications, 
dealing out anathemas. We are all coming to see, that the 
one grand heresy is selfishness. We dare to preach once more 
the gospel of the kingdom of heaven. At last we begin to 
hope for the coming of the Son of Man through the spirit 
Which he breathed from his cross, the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Is it not time then to build up a temple where all may wor- 
ship in union; a temple of love —a worship of charity? 

The name we would have that large denomination bear, 
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which we feel assured is fast gathering together from every 
sect into a true spiritual family, where theoretic quibbles, and 
speculative differences, and the juggle of creeds is forgotten, 
and where all unite in the respect and yepehy for man which 
Jesus taught and lived, is that of Curist1an Breturen. 

W. 


PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


In the month of December, 1838, a meeting of the mechan- 
ics of Cincinnati was called at the Court House, to consider 
the present system pursued in Ohio with regard to the labor 
of penitentiary convicts. This system is known as the “ Farm- 
ing System,” and is marked by this feature,—that the labor 
of the convicts is let out by the State to contractors, who pay 
so much a day for every man’s labor; by means of this labor 
they make any articles they please at much less cost than the 
commun manufacturer, as they pay less than half the usual 
wages, and therefore are enabled to undersell the common 
manufacturer. At the meeting held in pursuance of the call 
above referred to, it was stated, that these contractors pursued 
the plan of producing articles of quite limited consumption, of 
which they could obtain the monopoly by underselling the 
regular producers, and so command the market. In this way, 
it was said, more than one manufacturer had been ruined, and 
the mechanics were called on to remonstrate against so unjust 
a system. 

Late in the next month another meeting was called upon 
the same subject; strong resolutions were passed, and a me- 
morial prepared to present to the Legislature; and the general 
penitentiary system being brought into discussion incidentally, 
the meeting was adjourned and a committee chosen to report 
upon the propriety of teaching mechanical labors in the Peni- 
tentiary upon any system. The resolutions offered by this - 
committee were discussed during several successive Saturday 
evenings, and the whole subject of prison discipline was 
thrown open. In the course of these discussions the follow 
Report was made, which we publish, with a few additi 
remarks of our own: 


REPORT. 


In old times when a man wronged society he was killed, whipped, 
maimed, branded, or exposed in the pillory: punishment was then 
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looked on as, in a great degree, vengeance.—In the course of time ~ 


the views of punishment changed, and man came to think that crim- 
inals should suffer in order that society might be protected, not that it 
might be avenged. Thinking thus, and believing the whipping and 
exposure then practised to be little calculated to protect society, or 
help the criminal, the Friends or Quakers of Pennsylvania proposed 
to substitute imprisonment in the place of death and other direct bodily 
inflictions. The first movement of those excellent men on this sub- 
ject was about the beginning of the Revolution, during the very years 
in which John Howard began his labors of mercy; but owing to the 
condition of the United Colonies at that time nothing was done, and 
even after the Revolution, and before the adoption of the Constitution, 
three years passed before those who wished to call the public eye to 
the state of the criminal law, succeeded in doing so; they did succeed 
at last, however, and in 1786 a reform began in Pennsylvania, by 
which the old code of stripes and torture was done away. From 
Pennsylvania Ohio borrowed the great features of her criminal laws, 
and to that we owe it, that her statute book is not defaced by provi- 
sions which still stain those of many of her sister States. In Connec- 
ticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island the use of the pillory, the whip, 
and the maiming-knife were authorised by law as late as 1833; and 
in Delaware at that time poisoning was punished by a fine of ten dol- 
lars,an hour’s exhibition iu the pillory, sixty stripes well laid on, four 
years in prison, and public sale into slavery for fourteen years.* But 
in Pennsylvania, as we have said, reform began in 1786, and the peni- 
tentiary system was commenced by the establishment of the Walnut 
street Prison. The idea in founding this prison seems to have been 
this, to protect society by confining the criminal and to reform as far 
as possible the criminal himself, so that he might not be criminal 
again as soon as free. The idea we think a noble and true one, uni- 
ting policy and benevolence; but the execution of it was most faulty, 
for numbers were placed together and unrestrained communion 
allowed. The consequence of this was, that the young, and compa- 
ratively innocent, were utterly depraved by intimate connection with 
the vile and hardened. It was hoped that this consequence might be 
avoided by classifying the prisoners, placing together those of equal 
criminality; but this was soon proved to be impracticable, for there 
was no guage by which to know the souls of men. Some also were 
8a in solitary confinement, but they were left unemployed. The 

ennsylvania system with all its defects was copied in 1797 by New 
York and New Jersey, and soon after by Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and all the other States; the old punishments fell into disuse, and the 
State prisons were looked to with hope and joy. But it was soon 
clear that they would never bring about a millennium; indeed, there 
was every reason to think that they were schools of vice, producing 
evil, and little or nothing else. 


* Beaumont and De Tocqueville on Pen’r. of U. S.—Trans. p. 16. 
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This state of things led to new efforts in 1816 and 17. In the former 
year the Auburn prison was begun in New York; in this prisoners 
were to be placed two in each cell, and those who were worst were to 
be confined in solitude without work. In 1817 Pennsylvania under- 
took the Penitentiary at we where each prisoner was to be 
confined in solitude without work. Both of these prisons failed of 
success; that at Pittsburgh because so built as to enable the prisoners 
to converse with perfect freedom, though not seeing one another; that 
at Auburn because where two were put together, as much, or more 
evil ensued than if twenty had been, and those who were placed in 
solitary confinement without work, sickened, became insane, and 
committed suicide. | 

T'wo modes of imprisonment had now been tried, 

1. That by which many were placed together, to work in common 
and communicate freely. 

2. That by which each was placed by himself in idleness. 

Both had failed. ‘These failures led to the adoption of two new 
systems; that known as the Auburn, because tried there first, after 
the failure just spoken of: the other known as the Philadelphia system. 

The Auburn plan arose in 1824, but who originated it is not cer- 
tainly known. [ts two great features are solitary confinement at 
night, and labor in common, but without communication through the 
day. The Philadelphia system is marked by solitary confinement 
day and night with labor. This went into operation in 1829. 

Such is an outline of the history of the American penitentiary sys- 
tem, and this history has shown two things most clearly, the one that 
prisoners must not communicate, and the other that they must be kept 
employed. Should it be asked whether there has been any change 
effected by stopping communication between prisoners, and keeping 
them at labor, we answer, the change has been very great. In 
the Walnut street prison, in Philadelphia, such was the discipline 
that when the first sermon was preached there, it was thought needful 
to draw up the prisoners in a solid column in front of the preacher, by 
whose side was a loaded cannon, and a man with a lighted match.* 
Under the new system, at Sing Sing, a thousand men work unfettered 
at an open quarry with but thirty keepers to control them.f In the 
old Philadelphia prison, the keepers kept spirits to sell to the convicts. 
Under the new system water and coffee alone are ever used by them. 
In the Massachusetts State Prison so late as 1825, the prisoners were 
leagued with rogues without, from whom they received bank bills 
which they altered from 1’s to 10’s, and from 2’s to 20’s: they also 
made false keys for their comrades without, and divided the profits.! 
_ Nor is the influence of the new system less marked, by the fact that 
whereas under the old form a third to a quarter of those who left the 
prison returned again; uncer the new not more than one-twelfth or 
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fifteenth part come back.* In New York, some years since, pains 
were taken to trace a number of those who had left Auburn, and from 
one hundred and sixty who were traced, one hundred and twelve had 
become good citizens, and only twenty-six remained decidedly un 
trustworthy. 

But the great good of the new system is this, that it prevents the 
young, who are led into crime, from eta, utterly ruined while in 
confinement. Leaving this point, however, for the present, we turn 
to the inquiry, what species of labor shall the convict be employed 
on? Keeping in mind that one great end is to prevent the convict 
from becoming criminal again when free, we answer that it must be, 
if possible, a species that will support him when he leaves prison, and 
also one that will not necessarily bring him often into connection 
with other freed criminals; four it is found that most of those who ge 
back to prison a second time have fallen in with fellow-convicts while 
at large. 

Mealaes labor, such as that of the treadmill, is therefore to be 
rejected,—for it will not feed him. Stone-breaking and employments 
which cause a wandering life, and which are liable to be monopolized 
by convicts, are also objectionable; more than half the new criminals 
have led such wandering lives, and the collecting into bands of those 
known to each other as criminals is much to be feared. 

The professions we think out of the question, because the profes- 
sional man more than any other asks for confidence, and none would 
confide either life or property to those fresh from prison. We might 
employ one of whom we know nothing good to make us a pair of 
ehoes, though we should not employ him as a physician or attorney. 

We find then but two classes of labor to which the convict can 
devote himself, the agricultural and the mechanical. Were it possible 
toemploy him in agriculture while a prisoner, we should think it by 
far the best life for him to lead, it being found that the freed prisoner 
who goes into the country is far less likely to return to prison than 
the one who goes to the city. Nor do we say that the prisoner cannot 
be re in agriculture, though we see no means by which he 
may be. 

In every branch of mechanical labor, however, he may easily be 
taught: and having learned any one he may live thereby when free, 
may reach a respectability which the stone-breaker never can, and 
_ will not be thrown into many temptations, and with many associates, 
which the wandering day-laborer cannot avoid. . 

But our friends, the mechanics, say your State-prison competition 
will ruin us, and your freed convicts will disgrace and demoralize us. 
To this we answer by asking if the mechanics of Ohio would fear the 
Competition of any other five hundred men? Were it proposed lo save 
five hundred young men from idleness, vice, and the penitentiary by 
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making them mechanics. would our shoemakers, carpenters and black- 
smiths ask that it should not be cone, because the competition would 
be ruinous? We cannot for a moment think they would, and yet these 
five hundred now in prison are no more than they were when out of 
prison. The truth is that the competition of five or seven hundred 
men scattered over the whole field of mechanical labor would not be 
felt in Ohio, were the products of their labor sold at market prices, 
The fear of competition arises from the contracting system at present 
in vogue. 

pe pow em disgrace to, and injury to the morals of the mechanics, 
we think they will see the danger to be little. No man in this country 
can be honored or disgraced but by his own acts: neither blood, nor 
wealth, nor profession should or need determine the honor or disgrace 
of an American: by his own worth, and that only must he stand. 

Believing both the objections urged against teaching the convict 
mechanical trades to be unsound, we are of opinion that he may be 
taught them with propriety and safety, At the same time we see the 
difficulties connected with this matter, for who will employ the freed 
criminal? We see great inducements to deception, and many dangers 
to the public from the suspicion with which he is always, and neces- 
sarily regarded: but we do not see the danger less in one direction 
than another from this source: and the experience of the Auburn 


_ prison is in favor of the teaching of mechanical labors. 


In closing this report we would refer to three points of deep interest 
to our community. 

One is the best means of enabling the freed convict to get a liveli- 
hood.—Should the State give him employment? Should it give or 
lease him land? On this point we have nothing to offer. 

The second point is the propriety of having houses where those 
arrested on suspicion, and witnesses who cannot give security for their 
appearance, may be detained. Such houses of detention are common 
in Europe, but the first ever built in this country has but just gone into 
operation: it is in New York. ‘The propriety of such places, and the 
impropriety of sending suspected persons to jail are clear; more than 
a fifth part of those arrested are not convicted. 

The third point referred to is one which we would particularly ask 
attention to; it is the need that we have of a house of refuge, to which 
all boys and girls violating the law may be sent: there to be educated, 
reformed, and made worthy of society, and saved from a life of sin. 

The first institutions of this kind were founded in Germany by indi- 
viduals about 1813; in 1825 one was formed in New York by a soci- 
ety ; Boston founded one in 1826, and Philadelphia in 1828. Fourteen 
years of experience have proved these institutions to be most valuable. 
In them boys and girls of from 7 to 21 and 18 are received and truly 
reformed; fifty in a hundred among those who have left them are 
known to be industrious and upright,—not five of whom would have 
been saved from crimes and ruin in any other way, so far as can 
be judged, 
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The call for such a House of Refuge in Cincinnati must be known 
to all those who are acquainted with the number of offences commit- 
ted here by the young, and we most earnestly hope that this meeting 
will see fit to adopt measures to have the subject fully discussed and 
presented to the public. 

As a condensed view of the opinions contained in this Report we 
offer the following resolutions— 

lst. Resolved, that if the convict can be employed in agricultural 
labor, it is desirable that he should be. | 

2d. Resolved, that the tree mechanic need not fear the competition 
of the prisoner, provided the State do her duty; and need not fear 
disgrace or moral injury, provided he do his own duty. 

3d. Resolved, that in the opinion of this meeting a House of Refuge 
for young criminals is much needed in Cincinnati, and that the public 
should be invited to consider the propriety of founding one. 

4th. Resolved, that for the purpose last named, a committee of nine 
be appointed to prepare a report, and resolutions, and to call a meet- 
ing when and where they see good. 3 


The question of prison discipline from first to last is of very 
deep interest and importance to us all, and the fact that most 
of those engaged in the discussions already mentioned were 
mechanics is most cheering. If such men will take hold of 
such questions in earnest, and instead of suffering lawyers and 
political aspirants to use them as puffing-posts and party ma- 
chinery, will consider and settle them soberly and calmly, we 
may hope for a political regeneration, almost. 

The question of prison discipline involves, 

Ist. That of confining and trying persons suspected; how 
should they be tried? Publicly or privately? How should they 
be confined? Surely not as those convicted are.—And yet, in 
most of our jails suspected men, and boys, and women may be 
found, whose accommodations will not compare with those of 
the convict. In Baltimore, within the year, the jail-prisoners 
had neither beds nor changes of clothing.—And where is the 
jail that is what it should be? Here in Cincinnati we now have 
a “chain gang;’’ an improvement upon the horrors of crowded 
rooms and idleness, perhaps, but generally destructive of the 
criminal who is put upon it. Why do we not have labor in 
secret, as at so many of the eastern prisons? and why no 
House of Arrest for merely suspected persons ? 

2d. The question involves that of treating the young, of 
houses of refuge or schools of moral reform.—Upon this we say 
nothing now, meaning soon to give a whole paper to it. 

3d. We have the question of employing grown convicts in 
agriculture. Could the State own several farms with a Peni- 
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tentiary on each? Could men be kept at such work in silence 
and safety? This question is full of interest and full of diffi. 
culty. | | 
ath. The great problem of penitentiary discipline comes 
before us; namely, to provide for the employment of the 
released convicts. To look at the present system one would 
say that ninety-nine of one hun released convicts would 
be criminal again—must be criminal again. The man leaves 
the prison; a suit of clothes, five dollars, and plenty of advice 
are given him, and what else has he? His limbs, his good 
resolves, his wish to live honestly: true, but he is known at 
Columbus as a convict, and no one will employ him, and he 
can scarce reach any other place where he would not be sus- 
pected and forced to deceive, without resorting to wrong means 
of support.—The released convict is most truly a criminal in 
the market; the first buyer that offers, the first rogue that will 
give him bread in exchange for evil deeds, may buy him cheap, 
for he must sell himself or starve. The great problem for us 
of this day to solve is then, we think, this,——How may the 
freed convict be employed so as to relieve him of the necessity 
of deception and crime, and enable him to redeem his character. 
Is this plan feasible? Take of the prisoner’s earnings 
enough to buy a small tract of land, put him upon that when 
free, and let him clear and cultivate it if he will, on these 
terms,—that it shall be his if he remains on it and cultivates it 
for ten years, and if he do not, that it shall then remain the 
property of the State. 

That some plan must be adopted is clear, if we wish the 
penitentiary system to work reformation of life, and unless 
that be brought about, the public is most poorly protected. 
We would invite a discussion of the question named above. 

J. H. P. 


FROM GOETHE. 


Wouldst thou truly study nature? 

Seek the whole in every feature; 

Nought’s within, and nought’s without— 

For whatever’s in will out. 

Haste thou, then, to learn in season, 

Her plain-published mystic reason. J. 8. D. 
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PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 


Our faithful brother, F. T. Gray, has just published an ad- 
dress, which but for its length we would present in full to our 
readers. It is upon an all-important subject, and one which 
we think has a peculiar interest for the West, and especially 
for our large western cities. This address was delivered be- 
fore the “ Society for the Prevention of Pauperism,’’ of Bos- 
ton; a society, which, few as are its numbers, and humble as are 
its pretensions, deserves unmingled respect. Would that such 
societies might be now established in every city in our land. 
As yet pauperism hardly exists in the West; and if this present 
season of exemption from this worst social disease is wisely em- 
ployed, it never need find entrance. Poverty is apparently ine- 
vitable, and plainly may bring with it much good; but pauper- 
ism isan unmixed evil, originating in human folly and perfectly 
remediable by judicious kindness. Instead of waiting till 
want and misery and neglect and ignorance and idleness con- 
vert those, who are now pure and hopeful, and fitted for useful- 
ness, into expensive burdens and moral pests; why do we not 
employ their energies, awaken their self-respect, and give op- 
portunity for industrious exertion? Of all modes of eradicating 
vice, the most costly and tedious is to wait till it is ripe, and has 
borne its seeds of iniquity, and then tear it out. The least bene- 


ficial, in its influence on the minds of the whole community, of 


allcures for moral depravity, is legal punishment. And lastly, 
who will not respond when we say that the only truly Chris- 
tian mode of meeting evil, is, when possible, to prevent it? 
We owe a debt to our tempted brethren. Society is respon- 
sible, we are all and each responsible, if by our neglect our 
fellow men are driven despairingly, recklessly into crime. 
Virtue needs for its support the sympathies of our fellows. 
We all are dependants on charity,—the charity of kind looks 
and respectful words, and confidence and encouragement. 
And only the last day, as it unfolds its secrets, can reveal how 
many children of God, once hopeful, happy and heavenly 
minded, have abandoned self-respect merely from the want 
of social respect. Now we can, we can prevent these. sad 
results. There have been moral crises in the lives of millions, 
when their fate under Providence has been determined, by a 
look, an act of another human being. We could, if we 
would, keep from ever falling into vice our heavily burdened 
brethren. Shall we not do it? Let us learn wisdom. Has 
hot the past sufficed to show that /egal provisions can never 
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sweeten this fountain of bitter waters, this pauperism. Let 
us try then the simpler, easier, pleasanter way of prevention. 
For this end the society in Boston has been established; and 
we invite to a consideration of our brother Gray’s statements, 
the earnest attention of every Christian. The address thus 


opens. | 


“The occasion which has called us together, is one of no common 
interest. It is true that meetings are constantly holden among us, 
which have in view the relief of the destitute, by the supply of their 
wants and daily necessities. But these most generally are destined 
to provide relief for an evil which has been allowed to commence and 
increase till it requires assistance from its consequent bad effects, 
which are often heavy burdens indeed. Had measures been taken to 
prevent in many of these cases, at an earlier stage, with one half the 
effort that is afterwards required, the whole might have been remedi- 
ed, and the individuals made comfortable and happy by their own in- 
dustry and effort. It is therefore a great aud noble work when men 
engage in efforts to prevent future evil,—poverty, pauperism and 
crime. And if we look at it in this view, in reference to a few cases 
only, we shall not be Jong in perceiving how far superior preventive 
measures are to remedial. How much indeed may be done by us in 
our efforts to prevent, we have yet to learn.” 


Yes! we have yet to learn. Future generations may look 
back in sorrow on our courts, our expensive modes of trial, 
our complicated police, and our huge penitentiaries; and won- 
der, that we did not earlier adopt the plainer way of keeping 
men good, of preserving them from evil. - 

The circumstances in which the society originated are thus 
stated: | 


“The Ministers at large in this city were called to witness a great 
increase of street beggary, and connected with it many cases of gross 
imposture which they endeavored but found impossible to check. It 
was deemed highly important, therefore, to have, if possible, some 
central place where our citizens might send every applicant for char- 
ity. They concluded, for this end, to open an office, to which, by the 
distribution of tickets, every poor person calling at their dwellings 
might be referred. In October, 1833, the Office was opened and 
tickets were freely sold. Week after week, the Ministers at large, 
in rotation, were at this office at certain hours, to attend to all appli- 
cants. It was not long before the vagrant, the pauper, the imposter, 
with the deserving poor, were sent there from all quarters of our city, 
and might be seen hastening there often by fifties together. The duty 
was arduous and trying in the extreme. But they er and 
visited or referred them to the proper sources where their wants could 
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be supplied. Many imposters were at once detected, and many others 
soon found street begging was far from being as profitable as it hitherto 


had been.” 


A most important movement, worthy of universal imitation, 
followed. 


«Soon after the office was opened, it was found highly necessary 
to have some concert of action among the committees of our Benevo- 
lent Societies, which, after much effurt, and encountering considerable 

ition, was effected, and an association was formed among them, 
the value of which was soon felt, and it has continued in operation 
ever since, holding its meetings monthly. It is entitled the Associa- 
tion of Delegates from the Benevolent Societies in Boston. At these 
meetings the names of all those who receive aid from our various Be- 
nevolent Societies are read, und each of the delegates communicates 
any information they may have gained, and by this means imposition 
upon the Societies is easily detected and immediately checked.” 


After a trial of this office for ¢hree years, in which time the 
plan succeeded admirably, it was found expedient to form a 
society and appoint an agent. A gentleman, who had been 
the Superintendant of the House of Industry, took the agency 
for the first year, and was of invaluable service in obtaining 
and imparting information upon the subject of pauperism to 
the committees of the Benevolent Societies. The Society has 
now been in operation ¢wo years “ accomplishing all that was 
designed, and doing far more good than was even anticipated.” 


“Its object is not so much to relieve the distresses of the poor by 
distributing alms among them, as to prevent, as far as practicable, the 
existence of those distresses which require alms. And one way of 
prevention had in view, is by effecting a more intimate and personal 
acquaintance with the necessities of all classes; by affording them 
advice and encouragement to habits of industry, economy, temper- 
ance and virtue, and above all, by carefully nurturing in them those 
“feelings of self-respect. and self-dependence, which are too often lost 
by the reception of charitable aid. The managers of this society 
hope to do something for the benefit of those who are already paupers, 
by directing them to proper employment, encouraging them in habits of 
industry, sobriety and economy, and to a reliance on their own efforts ra- 
ther than eleemosynary aid. They hope to do something by the same 
means, for friendless strangers in this city and for such as are on the 
Verge of ruin. But their great object is to assist in the right way the 
morally exposed, and particularly children of the poor and unfortu- 
nate;~~those who are not in school, without regular employment, or 
Practising beggary and petty theft, and preparing by these means, a 
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life of dependence and crime. They hope to place, as they have al- 
ready, a large number of these in good families in town and country, 
beyond the reach of strong temptations and influences that lead te 
ruin. Many Juvenile delinquents may doubtless be saved from future 
infamy, by simply withdrawing them from unfavorable associations, 
and placing them in respectable families, where they will be trained 
to good habits.” 

“This is the object and design of the Society, and having stated 
them, allow me to show the various ways in which its beneficial — 
effects are seen. ‘They are witnessed Ist, in checking imposition 
and street begyary; 2d, in affording a home for destitute foreigner 
and the friendless stranger, who may come to this city; 3d, in pro. 
viding places for the children of the poor, and 4th, in establishing a 
central place, where the Committees of our Benevolent Societies may 
meet and gain important information, which it is exceedingly desira- 
ble they should possess.” 


And first with regard to street beggary: 


‘What a large amount of money might have been saved, that has 
only ministered to vice and crime, if this course had been adopted by 
many persons in the last ten years, instead of giving, as they have, 
to every applicant almost, and placing their subscription on papers, 
containing a long list of donations with the name of friend attached, 
who in most cases, if the truth was told, could not have taken a more 
effectual course to be their worst enemy, and do them a greater 
harm. And what a number of really deserving families might have 
been made comfortable, if this course had been adopted instead of 
giving garments at our doors.” 

“ Now in view of this, we cannot but urge upon every one to desist 
from giving alms at their doors, except to those who are known to 
them—because, we cannot but repeat it, they may by this means 
make whole families dependent upon charity, increase ten fold their 
idle and intemperate habits, and be the unconscious means of training 
up children to moral ruin and destruction.” ate. 

“ But another way in which this Society is doing great good, is in 
procuring employment for the destitute foreigner, and a virtuous home 
for the friendless stranger who come to this city. And this it has done, 
to a very great extent. Within six months, nearly six hundred per- 
sons, principally females, have found employment through the medium 
of this office. Now, one of the objects of this society, as already 
stated, is to save the virtuous poor, who are strangers here, from sink- 
ing into a state of pauperism, by encouraging and enabling them, by 
honest means to procure a comfortable subsistence.” 

“ But it is not these alone, there is the friendless stranger, ‘he solt- 
tary one, and the orphan, who come to this city, seeking employment 
every week and month. Ah, with how many such does this very 
city prove the grave of virtuous sentiments and religious principles— 
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alas, their moral ruin. How many come hearing that wages are high, 
that help are wanted, and when here go to intelligence offices, and 
mingle with strangers, making enquiry of almost every one they 
meet. Whocan help trembling as he thinks of these unprotected 
ones amidst the snares and pitfalls, around them, concealed in am- 
bush fur their ruin! The vast benefit this society may confer in 
saving them, no one can estimate, and no one can tell or imagine the 

it has accomplished, in preventing the ruin of many thus exposed. 

“Of the five hundred and twenty-nine females it has placed in re- 
spectable families, the last six months, who can tell how many have 
been rescued from infamy, when their steps, perhaps, were fast taking 
hold on destruction.” 

«But there is another way in which the Society has done great 
good, and that is, in providing places for many of the chiidren of the 
poor. It is sufficient to show how useful in this respect is its opera- 
tion, to state simply, that in the past year, eighty girls and boys, from 
nine to fourteen years, have been supplied with places at this ofhce. 
Of the one hundred and eleven young persons at Suuth Boston, many 
might have been saved from their ignominy, if in the earlier stages of 
their career, they had only been sent to such an office as the Society’s 
for which we plead; where they could have found a friend and watch- 
ful guardian, such as the agent has been, and is, in seeking out, and 
saving these little ones. I need not enlarge upon this point. The 
usefulness of this Society is great in the prevention of moral ruin to 
the young.—in promoting industry—procuring for them happy homes, 
and in rescuing them from evil examples and the company of the 
depraved and vicious.” 

“And neither is it necessary for me to dwell upon the importance 
of this Society, in the invaluable assistance it renders our benevolent 
associations, in affording a central place, where their Committees can 
meet and gain important information upon various subjects connected 
with their duties in visiting and aiding the poor. For the strong and 
decided testimony they are all ready to bear to its usefulness in en- 
abling them to detect imposition, and in preventing their doing mis- 
chief, where they intend to do good, renders it only necessary for me 
to state their opinion, and that we have their hearty prayers for its 
future continuance and prosperity.” | 


_ Again, we ask the earnest attention of Christians to these con- 
siderations. Our western cities, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Lou- 
is, Chicago, &c., should begin now in the great work of social 
reform. They need not wait till the flood has rushed in. 
Now, while the waters are low, is the time to build the dyke. 
The west is rich in opportunities. But there is nothing for 
Which she is so much to be congratulated, as for possessing 


the power, yet in her hands, of preventing pauperism. 
W. H.C. 
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THE WORDS OF FAITH. 


Three words I utter of priceless worth; 
They are the wide world’s treasure. 

Yet never on earth had they their birth, 
And the spirit their depth must measure. 

Man is ruined —poor—forlorn--— 

When his faith in these holy words is gone. 


Man is free created,---is free, 

Though his cradle may be a prison. 
Mobs are 1.0 plea for tyranny, 

Nor rabble bereft of reason. 
Fear not the free man; but tremble first 
Before the slave, when his chain is burst. 


And Virtue—is virtue an empty sound? 
Man’s life is to follow her teaching. 

Fall as he may on the world’s rough ground, 
To the Godlike he still may be reaching. 

What never the wise by his wisdom can be, 


The childlike becomes in simplicity. 


And God, in Holy, Eternal Love, 


Reigns when Elumanity falters; 
Through limitless being his energies move, 

His purpose of good never alters; 
Though changes may circle al| matter and time, 
God dwells in the peace of Perfection sublime. 


O, trust in these words of mightiest power; 
They are the wide worlds treasure; 
Through ages they’ve been man’s richest dower; 
And the spirit their depth must measure. 
Never is man of Good bereft, 
If his faith in these holy words is left. 
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Agony in the Garden. 


For the Western Messenger. 
AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 


The agony endured by our Lord, in the garden of Gethse- 
mane, has been considered as evidence that the sins of the 
whole world were laid upon him; and that he was then labor- 
ing under the heavier burden of Divine wrath. To my own 
mind, this event, once seemed the greatest obstacle to the sim- 
ple view of reconciliation through Christ, as explained by Uni- 
tarians. Farther inquiry and reflection have removed this 
difficulty. And, I propose, in this paper, to state what appears 
to me a simple and scriptural view of the subject, with a hope 
that it may be useful, also, to other minds. 

The agony in the garden was a remarkable event. Jesus 
had exhibited the utmost fortitude through his whole life, 
until this hour. He had astonished his disciples by the readi- 
ness with which he went among his enemies when he knew 
that they were exasperated and determined to destroy him. 
Death then appeared to have no terrors for him. Wherever 
duty directed him to go, whether it was to Bethany, whither 
the disciples accompanied him, expecting to die with him, or 
to the feast of Pentecost, where the Jews would stone him, or 
to the celebration of the Passover, where he knew that his 
enemies were conspiring against his life, and that he should 
go from thence to an ignominious death, there was no hesita- 
tion in his course. 

How, then, can the scene in the garden be reconciled with 
the fortitude manifested in every previous event in the life of 
Jesus? At first thought it may appear singular, that one who 
in every other, even the most trying scene, was collected, 
resigned and firm, should now be so deeply affected. But we 
should remember that he was sustained, by the consciousness 
that his ‘hour was not yetcome.’ He was under the protect- 
ing eye of his Father, and sooner could Heaven or earth pass 
away than one hair of his head be injured before he had fin- 
ished the work which had been given him to accomplish. A 
consciousness of this truth sustained him amid every peril; 
and he went on fearlessly although encompassed by a host of 
enemies. Besides, although he had hitherto contemplated his 
Own death, and alluded to it with calmness, he had always 
before contemplated it at a distance. The impressions made 
on the mind by a distant event are far less vivid than those 
created by one which is soon to happen. You may see this 
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illustrated by the soldier. He believes that he shall at some fu- 
ture time engage in battle, and that his life will be endangered; 
but he feels none of the thrilling and fearful emotions, which are 
excited, when, for the first time, he finds himself drawn up in 
preparation for conflict, and awaiting in awful suspense the 
onset of the enemy. You may see it in the man who is to 
suffer any great calamity, the amputation ofa limb for instance, 
While the event is distant, he thinks and speaks concerning it 
with calmness. It is only when the time arrives that the pain- 
ful operation is to be performed, while the individual sees 
around him the instruments, which suggest an idea of the pain 
to be endured, that the flesh creeps, and the heart sickens, and - 
the patient suffers more in anticipation than during the opera- 
tion. It wasthus with Jesus. He was subjected to infirmities 
and sensibilities pertaining to the body. “ Forasmuch as the 
children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also, himself, 
likewise took part of the same.”’* “In all things it behoved him 
to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithful High Priest.’’t “He himself also was compassed 
with infirmity.”’+ “And he was in all points tempted like as we 
are, yet without sin.’’|| Partaking thus of human sensibility it 
was natural that the near view which he now had of his 
approaching dissolution, accompanied as it was with aagrava- 
ted circumstances, should most deeply affect his soul; that the 
‘hour’ itself being come in which he was to be given up, 
betrayed too by one of his bosom companions, concerning 
whom he applied the touching reproach of David, ‘ Mine own 
familiar friend, in whom I trusted, who did eat of my bread, © 
hath lifted up his heel against me,’§ that surrounded as he now 
was by the certain and rapid approach of death, attended with 
peculiar horrors; for a few brief moments he should be over- 
whelmed with dejection and anguish of mind. 

We shall better appreciate the state of his feelings on 
this occasion when we take into consideration the fact, that 
from its exceeding delicacy and tenderness, the mind of Jesus 
was peculiarly susceptible to emotions of sympathy and grief; 
and when we reflect upon the circumstances which preceded 
the scene in the garden. Concerning the fact mentioned, It Is 
unnecessary to speak largely. These traits in the character of 
our Lord, are among the sources of our confidence and affec- 
tion towards him. They bring him into near communion W! 
our own souls. And we should know, if the fact were no 


* Hebrews, ii. 14. fii.17. ¢v. 2. iv. 15. 
§ Compare Psalms, xli. 9, and John xiii. 18. 
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rophecied, that in the circumstances in which Jesus lived, 
with such elements of character, he would be “a man of sorrow 
and acquainted with grief.”” The greatness of Jesus’ sacrifice 
we think lies here. The scenes in which he was compelled 
to consort, (by suffering and sin,) pierced his soul with keener 
anguish than the irons of the cross; the death he died daily 
was more agonizing than the death inflicted on Calvary’s 
height. Without dwelling on this, we would simply present 
to the reader’s mind the circumstance, that the purity, deli- 
cacy, and tenderness of Jesus’ mind constituted him peculiarly 
sensitive to sympathy and sorrow. Bearing this in mind, let 
us glance at the circumstances which preceded and attended 
the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

When the Saviour entered the garden, he had just come 
forth from that memorable upper chamber, where he had insti- 
tuted the affecting rite of the supper. The whole of that scene 
was calculated to awaken the strongest feelings of sympath 
andofsorrow. He had sat down, for the last time, to eat wit 
the disciples who had listened to his instructions, shared with 
him his hardships, and been his constant associates in a 
varied scene of his remarkable life. “With desire,’ he said, 
«I have desired to eat this passover with you before I suffer. 
For I say unto you I will not any more eat thereof until it be 
fulfilled in the kingdom of God.”’* Then a most affecting con- 
versation succeeded, in which he foretold his death, and the 
perfidy of one of his disciples. And “ when Jesus had thus 
said,he was troubled in spirit.”t “And as they sat and did eat, 
Jesus said, verily I say unto you, one of you which eateth with 
me shall betray me; and they began to be sorrowful.”t+ We 
may imagine the feelings excited on this occasion, by calling 
to mind emotions we have experienced, when sitting down to 
eat, for the last time, with near and dear friends, from whose 
society we were about to depart for a long period. Emotions 
were then awakened which language cannot express. They 
only who have ‘experienced them know their power. But 
they know that scarcely any incident in life will so stir the 
deepest sensibilities of the soul. The glistening eye, the trem- 
bling hand, the agitated bosom, the assumed smile, and an 
almost choking sensation of grief, are involuntary sigus of a 
powerful agitation of the feelings, which, although for a short 
time suppressed, will move the soul with a power which can 
hardly be conceived by one who has not passed through the 
Scene. From such a scene as this, Jesus passed into the gar- 


* Luke xxii, 15,16, {John xiii. 21. + Mark xiv. 18, 19. 
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den of Gethsemane. And can it be doubted that his mind 
was peculiarly prepared by the tender and sorrowful scene in 
the chamber to feel the stronger emotions awakened in the 
garden? Was it not natural for sadness and sorrow to ripen 
into grief and anguish? This, I think, no reflecting mind can 
question. A mind thus prepared would inevitably feel the 
full efficacy of the apprehensions which are naturally excited 
by contemplation of approaching suffering. Keeping in view 
this prepared state of our Lord’s mind for experiencing the 
unmitigated power of sorrowful emotions, we are prepared to 
consider the immediate causes of the agony he endured in the 
garden. Several causes may be assigned as having contribu- 
ted to this result. 

I. First, he then had an affecting sense of the irresolution 
and timidity which the disciples, whom he had just left, appa- 
rently so devoted and courageous, would soon manifest. He 
knew that they would leave him to endure alone, uncheered 
by their presence or sympathy, the trying scenes that awaited 
him; that one of that little band would betray him to his foes, 
and sell the friend who had cherished him, for a few paltry 
pieces of silver. Was not the knowledge of these circumstan- 
ces calculated to increase the painful emotions which had been 
already excited ? 

II. He had also a distinct view of his own sufferings. He 
foresaw that he would be literally numbered with trans- 
gressors, insulted, scourged, and subjected to the terrible tor- 
ment of the Cross. We can form only an inadequate idea of 
the extent of pain and disgrace inflicted by such a death. 
This mode of punishment was reserved for the most aban- 
doned criminals. Its agonies were intense. And it presented 
every thing horrible to the mind of a Jew. Picture before 
your mind, reader, the affecting scene. Jesus extended on 
the cross; his delicate frame mangled by the scourge, the 
crown of thorns, and spikesof iron. See him, hanging on 
the tree, slowly bleeding to death; exposed for hours to In- 
describable pain and thirst. Imagine his exquisitely sensitive 
mind, which was always alive to the most delicate percep- 
tions, grieved by a sense of personal disgrace, exposed to 
mockery from triumphant enemies, and to rude jeers from & 
brutalized Roman soldiery. Picture this, (a faint image 1n- 
deed of the reality,) and then ask, if the apprehension of 
this was not sufficient to create an intense agony in the 
of your Lord? | 

III. Besides this, Jesus foresaw the consequences of his 
death to the Jewish nation. He clearly perceived that the 
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circumstance of his having suffered so disgraceful 4 puhish- 
ment, would stagger the minds even of his disciples; that his 
death would be a stumbling block to the Jews as a nation; 
and that the rejection of his mission, on their parts, would 
ensure the destruction of his native country, and the infliction 
of the dreadful evils menaced by the prophets. And was not 
the knowledge of these circumstances ealculated to increase 
theagony of thathour? | 

The ruin that awaited his country, the misefies that were 
about to overwhelra the ancient and favored city of God, to a 
mind so benevolent as that of Jesus, would, in these circum- 
stances, naturally produce. a great accession of distress. He 
was not selfish, so that he could feel only for himself. A 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, he was touched 
with a feeling of others’ infirmities. Wherever he saw hu- 
man suffering, his sympathies were excited. The desolation 
of Jerusalem, and the ruin of his country, had called forth, 
during his ministry, affecting expressions of compassion. 
When he entered Jerusalem, amid the gratulations of the mul- 
titude, his mind turned from that scene of rejoicing, to the 
melancholy period which wasnow approaching. How touch- 
ing the lamentation he then uttered over the devoted city! 
How nearly it resembles the beautiful expostulation of God 
with Ephraim! And, now in his humiliation, as then in his 
triumph, his thoughts go forth from himself, and his own feel- 
Ings to his country and her overwhelming calamities: This 
ardent attachment to his country, this strong pervading sympa- 
thy with human suffering, prompted him, as he went to the 
cross, to exclaim to the weeping train which followed him, 
“Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me; but weep for 
yourselves and your children.”’ And this love of country, 
and sympathy for the distressed, augmented his agony in the 
garden, when he reflected upon the ruin which his country- 
men would bring upon themselves, in consequence of their 
rejection of him, and the cruelties they were about to inflict 
upon him. (@) 


(a) An instance in the life of the Apostle Paul, may illustrate the 
srength of this feeling. He also wasa Jew; and felt all the patriotic 
love of country, which is so natural to a benevolent heart. He says, 
“I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. For I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for my brethren, 
my kinsmen, according to the flesh, who are Israelites.” ‘There was 
in this respect a resemblance between the “ exceeding sorrowfulness,” 
of our Lord, and the great heaviness and continual sorrow,” of Paul. 


fhis “sorrow,” in both cases, was produced, in part, by reflection on 
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When he knew that he should be deserted; that not one 
of that little band would dare te acknowledge himself a friend 
of the accused malefactor; that one would absolutely betray 
him that very night, and before the next morning, the most 
daring and resolute of the number, and the loudest in pro- 
fessions of attaehment, would declare with an oath that he 
“knew not the man;” that he must submit to insult, mockery, 
and a most excrutiating death from his triumphant enemies; 
and that, asa final consequence of this, his countrymen would 
bring down upon themselves the overthrow and desolation of 
their country, so that the land which was the joy of all lands, 
should become a bye word, and a hissing and a reproach; 
when all this was distinctly presented to his mind, prepared 
as he was by the previous scene in the chamber, to yield him- 
self up to sorrowful emotions, he became intensely affected: 
he was oppressed with dejection and anguish of mind; and 
his “soul was exceedingly sorrowful even unto death.” 

In this deep dejeetion of spirit, this hour of intense agony, 
he uttered the prayer, “Omy Father, if it be possible, let this 
eup pass from me;”’ or as Luke relates it, “ Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me.” “ Nevertheless,” he 
adds, in submissiveness to the will of the Father, “ Not my 
will but thine be done.’’(4) Here wasan involuntary exclama- 
tion of ‘sorrowful apprehension; expressed in a prayer to the 
Father, that if it was possible for the work he came to accom- 
plish, to be completed without his drinking this most bitter 
portion of the cup of sorrow, it might pass from him; accom- 

nied however with a declaration of perfect submission to 

is Father’s will. 

Was here any thing mysterious? any thing unnatural? any 
indication that Jesus labored under the heavy infliction of Di- 


vine wrath in punishment fora world’ssins? No. Never was 


Jesus more the recipient of God’s tender care, than in this hour 
of his greatest distress. Instead of laying upon him the chas- 
tisement for our sins, God’s compassion and love were manl- 
fested; for “there appeared an angel unto him, from Heaven, 
strengthening him.” Jesus now arose, calm and resolute; 


the consequences which would result to the Jewish nation, from the 
rejection of Christianity by them. Our Lord says, he was “sorrow: 
ful even uuto death ;” and Paul says, he had such “great heaviness, 

or as McKnight translates it, “anguish of heart,” that he could wish 
himself accursed from, or after the manner, or like Christ, for his 
“brethren and kinsmen, according to the flesh .” 


(4) Compare Matth. xxvi. 39, and Luke xxii. 42. 
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and in every subsequent scene of his sufferings, displayed a 
spirit of unshrinking fortitude. oF, 

Many interesting practical inferences might be drawn, from 
a contemplation of this event in the life of Jesus. While it is 
not the object of this paper to state these, I would express the 
hope, that if the view now presented be true and scriptural, 
some mind may receive from it the satisfaction which springs 
from a perception of truth. H. E. 

Meadville. 


THE LOST CHILD. 


It has been said that the morals of a city depend very much 
upon the manner in which it is laid out; if regular, and full of 
allies, lanes, and courts, there will inevitably be more of filth 
and iniquity therein, than if it be open, regular, and airy. 
High houses and narrow passage-ways seem to breed vicious 
habits, as dark crevices do foul insects; at any rate they give 
shelter and shade. The ideal of a city would be realised 
when every passage-way was made broad and easy of access. 
It is an error, therefore, to build a town in squares, for the in- 
teriors of the squares become always, in a greater or less de- 
gree, sinks. 

The mistake in the plan of Cincinnati, then, was, that the 
main squares are not traversed by large passage-ways; and 
many that seem without, noble and fine, are within foul and 
terrible to look upon. Under the very windows of the most 
beautiful and comfortable dwelling houses of our city are 
some of the most miserable hovels in existence, unnoticed, be- 
cause in the interior of a square. 

In the door-way of an old wooden house which stands, un- 
seen by the passer-by in the street, in the midst of one of the 
fine squares of Cincinnati, a white-woman, of some thirty 
years old, sat looking stupidly at the golden sky of the west. 
The beauty of God’s Heaven soothed and interested her, 
though she knew not what influence it was that calmed her 
spirit.: The house was miserably dilapidated; not a window 
remained whole; the weatherboarding was broken, and the 
chimney in ruins. Close to the feet the sitting woman, the 
hogs were quarrelling for some remnants of her last meal; 
and upon the ash-heap by her side, a little girl, about four 
years old, was playing with a yellow, scabby dog. Within, 
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a straw-bed lay in a corner, and a block of wood from some 
lumber-yard contrasted strangely with a bureau veneered 
with showy 

« Mother,” cried out a ragged and dirt-streaked boy, who 
came up kicking his furless fur-cap before him,—“John aint 
nowhere.”’ | 

“ He is,’ said the woman, without moving her eyes from 
the sky, “and if you dont fetch him in quick, mind yourself.” 
_ The boy gave the dog one kick that brought forth a simul- 
taneous how! from cur and child, and strolled out into the 
street again. | | 

The twilight faded; the stars looked down upon the seething 
city, and through the stillpess of evening the boatman’s song 
rose from the sluggish river, and was listened to by many an 
ear far up town. ‘The lady, leaning from her open window, 
heard it, and ceased fanning herself to catch the hearty tones; 
the gentleman, rocking in his piazza, heard it, and his cigar 
went out as his head kept time with the quick, full notes; 
the servant-girl caught the sound, and stood, cup and towel in 
hand, drinking in what reminded her of one who was braving 
the fever in the south-west; the poor woman sitting on the 
threshold of that old frame house heard that song also; and 
years were annihilated by it; and she laid her head down 
upon her greasy apron, and cried—as the fallen alone ever 
do. While the fit was still on her, the boy whom she had 
sent out came back again, sullen and fierce, —“ He ant to be 
had,”’ said ne. 

“Who? John? where ant he? who’ve you seen? what’ve 
you done? Answer me, Bill,—is John lost?”’ 

“For all I know,” said the boy. 

The woman caught up her little girl, threw her, screaming, 
into an inner room, cast a shawl over her head, and seizing 
her sullen boy by the arm, walked out into Vine street. _ 

“ Now where did you see him last, Bill?’ she said, pausing 
on the side-walk. 

“ Down there,”’ he growled, pointing to the opposite square 
which was nearly vacant. 

_ Letting go of her son’s arm, the. woman began her search 
among the lumber-piles where the lost child had been last 
seen; while Bill shuffled along to a coffee-house close by, 
where a store-breaker was just then consulting with his com- 
panions, and a young carpenter, fresh from New-Hampshire, 
was trying to smile as he drank his dose of whiskey and 
water with a new bosom friend. 7 

The clock of the second church struck eight; the groups 
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about the corners were thinner; the laugh, and shout, and 
oath were less frequent; more lights were seen in upper win- 
dows; the active and faithful were going to their beds; more 
than one man, during the evening had*swung along to that 
old house in the centre of the square, had called for “Bet”? 
and “Betsey” and “Bet Fowler,” and having no answer, 
had sworn and slammed the door, and swung away again: 
now and then the little girl in the @nner room had wakened, 
and whimpered a little, and sunk t6 sleep again: and once 
during the hour preceding eight, Bill had crept in silently and 
placed something in, or taken something from, a drawer of 
the bureau. The clock’of the second church struck eight, 
and people in Fourth street having counted,the strokes, were 
just about to talk again, when the bell of the publi¢e cryer 
stopped all tongues; A child found,” shouted that function- 
ary, “five years old; blue eyes, one black and blue; red hair; 
very dirty; had on, when found, calico clothes of no great 
value.” Ding—ding. “Sfop,” said a woman, seizing his 
arm, “its my child; where is he??? “He! who said it wasa 
‘he’??? answered the bellman. “Man,” said the mother, grip- 
ing the arm of the officer so that he felt his pleasantry ooze 
out of his finger ends, “tell me where he is.’”’ He hesitated. 
“For shame!” cried the spectators; “ Well, come along, then,” 
said he, “and I wish you joy of your beauty.”’ She said no 
word, but followed him to.a house from which she could look 
down upon her own miserable home; there was her lost boy, — 
not now what he had been, but washed and clothed with 
clean and decent, though overlarge clothes. 
“My good woman,” said a lady, whose eye showed her 
sympathy, “whereabouts do you live?” 
“Down there,’’ said the mother, pointing, and answering 
with a defiant and hard manner. 
“Who shall I ask for?”’ inquired the lady. 
; I would’nt go and ask for no one,” replied the other bit- 
terly. 
“ But,” said the lady, aftera pause, “I want to help you; 
you look poor.” 
“Tam poor, but no beggar,’’ was the reply, and the woman 
turned and walked away, leaving her benefactor in a state of 
ingled surprise and horror. 
“Is it possible,” said that lady, the next morning at break- 
fast, “that so much misery exists closé by us as that woman’s 
looks would show?” > 
“It’s a melancholy fact,”’ said her husband. 
“And what can be done forher?? 
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« Nothing, as I see,”’ and he opened the Gazette to see if 

any new books were advertised. | 

t day the lady went through ‘the square to which the 
woman had pointed the night before, but saw nothing of her 
orher boy. She saw enough, however, to make her flesh 
creep; and could not rest when she went home till she had 
washed and dressed anew; the open air in which. she had 
been had seemed so thicke with uncleanliness to her. “And 
all this,’’ she said to hefself again and again, “is right under 
my windows.” 

The next morning was rainy, but in the afternoon it cleared 
up, and putting on her thick shoes, ahd bracing her courage to 
the highest, once more this lady went forth to find the woman 
whose child she had clothed two days before. “Surely,”’ said 
she, “if the mother could go abroad at night to find him when 
lost from her, I may venture by daylight to, seek those lost to 
comfort, joy, and I fear to virtue and their Father in Heaven.” 

She went, and not in vain, for’she came tliis time suddenly 
upon the mother with the little boy by her side and a still 
younger child in her arms. 

“1 tried to find you yesterday.”’ 

know it.” 

“How do you know it?” 

saw you, and hid away.”’ 

“For what, in mercy’s sake?” 

% Because I dont want none of your money.”’ 

«“ But I may get you work, and your children places, if you 
have any older than these.” | 

«Will you walk in?”’ said the poor woman, opening her 
door, which swung from one hinge. Her visiter shrank, and 
hesitated for an instant, but choked down her disgust and 
went in. 

«What may your name be?”’ said the tenant of the building, 
wiping off the block of wood, the only seat in the room. 

«“ Mrs. Ellis is my name,” said the lady. 

«And why do you want to help me?”’ 

«« Because you seem to need it.”’ 

«And so do dozens and hundreds that’s innocenter and 
cleverer than I,.Miss,”’ | 

« Are there many in want about here?”’ : 

«Many! that there be. I wish you could ha’ seen ’em 
crowd round one, log here last winter; and that a log that I 
fished out 0” the river when my petticoats was as stiff as 2 
board afore I’d well got ashore. Oh! what a crowing there d 
be down herey if that broad roof of yourn would only burn up 
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some sharp night. But you needn’t be scared, it an’t you, 
Miss, that we hate, it’s the whole world.”’ 

«But why do you hate the world?”’ 

« Because I’ve nothing to eat.”’ 

«Do you ever go to church?’ asked Mrs. Ellis. 

The woman literally howled as she answered—<Church! 
there’s a church! I could throw a stone into the window. I 
used to go there, but not now; I found ’em out. How could 
I go to church with this on my back? When I went there, 
and dressed genteel, and had no rags and few sins on my shoul- 
ders, the minister never come near me, he never knowed me 
in the street, though him and me met frequent.—And when 
the pinch come, and the Devil come, then he gave me to fire 
and brimstone because I would’nt starve.” 

«What caused your poverty?’ said Mrs. Ellis, shuddering. 
“] scare you, dont I?’’ said the woman, “ but dont be scared, 
_ Bet Fowler never hurt no one.” 

“Is your name Fowler, then?’ 

“That was my husband’s name, when I had one.’’ 

“And where is he??” 

_ “He left me years ago. He was a drunkard, and he left me 
when I did’nt hardly know what hunger or harm meant.”’ 

« And how have you lived since?”’ 

“Lived! I havn’t lived! When I think of my father’s 
house, and the stoop where I used to sit and hark of an evening 
to the boatmen singing;—Fowler was a boatman and followed 
the river regular; he drank some when we married;—how- 
ever, as 1 was saying, when I think of them times it seems to 
me I died years ago,”’ 

“Would you tell me your whole story??? asked Mrs. Ellis- 

a’nt no story.” 

“But your life, you’ve had a strange life.” 

“Strange! bless you its the commonest life going. Dissi- 
pation, and want, and despair, and evil,—them a’nt strange.” 

“But tell me how you came here, and when your husband 
left you?” 3 

The unfortunate woman, who had thus far been standing 
by the door, touched by the voice and look of interest, came 
in and sitting down upon the straw bed, bowed her head 
between her knees for a moment, and then, lifting her face, 
— ag lost something of its stupid and sullen look, told her 

ort tale. 

Her husband had beer a river trader, clever and affectionate 
when sober, but given to frolicking. He had brought his wife 
lo Cincinnati soon after their marriage, and they had lived 
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quite comfortably; but within two years his habits became 
worse than ever, and at last he had left her to take a boatload 
of flour to Natchez and New Orleans, from which time she had 
never heard from him. After he went she had lived fora 
while on his credit, and when that was gone had to pledge 
her furniture and clothing for food. She next tried work, but 
her little boy was first sick, and then she was herself confined: 
debt came in consequence; people shunned her; she wrote to 
her father, and the postmaster sent back word that he was 
dead; she asked assistance of strangers, some gave food and 
some gave money, but all gave, she thought, in the hope of 
getting rid of her. She went to the physicians, hoping to geta 

lace as nurse. She could find no’ place—but one of those 
whom she visited marked her as a creature fast verging to that 
point when vice might seem virtue. He watched her; helped 
her; condoled with her; abused the heartless world; sneered 
at the virtue which suffered others or one’s-self to starve; and, 
in the end, succeeded in his worse than murderous purpose. 
From that day degradation went on rapidly; as she said her- 
self, it seemed to her that she died then. 

Mrs. Ellis listened with surprise to a tale such as hundreds 
might tell, and felt her blood curdle as the hitherto unknowr 
terrors of poverty were opened to her:—* And all this has been 
going on under my eyes,” she said, “and how easily might it 
have been prevented.”? But the question now as to the wo- 
man before her was not prevention but cure. “Mrs. Fowler,” 
said she, “you would change if you could???’ The woman 
started at the unaccustomed title, and shook her head in bitter 
despair. “ Who’d trust me?” said she; “1’d be put in jail in 
a week on suspicion, if I quit my trade.” 

Her friendly visiter knew not what to reply, for the whole 
dreadful gulf was beyond her vision; but having asked her 
wants, and bade her be of good cheer, she sought her clergy- 
man, before whom she laid the whole case. And to him, 
strange to say, the case was full of new features; busy in his 
parochial duties, his easy benevolence, his theology and bot- 
any, this good man had gone on ignorant that such instances 
of want, and despair,'and temptation were all about him. He 
said he would inquire; he hoped something might be done; 
he wished he knew what to do; he determined he would do 
something.—So, taking his hat and cane, he sought his friend 
and adviser, Deacon X.; this gentleman having heard the story 
advised at once that the woman should be sent into the coun’ 
try with her children, and thought he might get her a place if 
she knew anything of dairy matters. 
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Mrs. Ellis soon learned that before her marriage she had 
been used to the care of cows, and in a few weeks arrange- 
ments were made, and the old frame house in the centre of the 
square was tenantless. 


A year has passed since that fallen woman was placed again 
upon the way to truth and hope. Her careless and lazy hab- 
its, her despondency and sullen temper are not wholly gone 
yet; and Bill Fowler is the dread of the neighborhood: but 
still a great step has been taken, a great victory won; and Mrs. 
Ellis often thanks God that she found that lost child ;—for, but 
for that child, she might to this day have known nothing of 
the sin and suffering of the unknown and unspoken agony 
that was “right under her eyes,’’ and which no one is now 
more busily engaged in relieving than she. J. H. P. 


AGITATE—AGITATE—AGITATE. 


It was hot noon of a sultry day. The wilted herbage turn- 
ed brown on the sunny slopes; the clover blossoms shriveled; 
leaves drooped on their stems; and the long green streamers 
ofthe corn curled up. Birds hid silent in the shade. And 
the locusts alone, with their shrill musi¢, rejoiced in the glare 
and heat. Meanwhile fruit ripened; far away the polar 
snows were melting; and over wide seas, by unseen processes, 
the waters rose into the firmament. Nature through her wide 
circuits moved on, as ever, with benignant grace. 

In a hollow sat watching a well meaning but restless spirit 
ofthe air. “The world is absolutely dying of suffocation,”’ 
said he, indignantly puffing. ‘Where can the careless fains 
be? Gone to hide in the ocean, because they are affaid of 
the heat; faithless cowards! And the mean little dews! 
What sycophants they are! No sooner does this tyrant of a 
sun rise, but they quit the flowers that need them, and go 
glittering up to pay their court. My brother winds, too, who 
ought fo be more free spirited, have put on the golden fetters, 
and leave him to scorch up the flowers and grass at his 
pleasure. Let the world be glad that 7am true hearted, and 
can feel for its sufferings. On me depend its destinies. ._How 
pam is my privilege; how arduous my duty. No time must 

lost. I will agitate—agitate—agitate. Now for a blow.” 

The enthusiastic wind rushed out with a burst of benevo- 
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lence. So much was to be done, that he felt he could not blow 
amiss. He stirred up the dust on the dry plains, he tossed the 
withered leaves, he ruffled the stagnant pools, and at last get- 
ting into a wood he made such a roar, that he rose in his own 
esteem, and shouted with altogether unwonted might. Some 
idle brother winds, who had nothing better to do, came rush- 
ing in to see what the matter was, and by their foolish haste 
increased the noise. More and more widely spread the alarm, 
and faster and faster came the startled breezes. Our eager 
wind began to feel his own importance, and elated with suc- 
cess, whirled swifter than ever, screaming to the full of his 
voice, “A grand work, brothers! a glorious work! This stu- 

id sun is burning up the world, and we must interfere to save 
it. Come brothers, come!” “To do what?’ cried they. 
“ Agitate, agitate, agitate, you lazy fools!’’ And away he 
whirled with such honest zeal, that all the little puffs and then 
all the big blows too joined him in a grand circumgyration of 
contagious benevolence. Surprised at his own efficiency, the 
rapturous wind whirled faster than ever; and the other winds 
whirled too, all alike ignorant of what was to be done, or how 
to do it, but all in a great agitation. 

All went very well for a while; the flowers nodded—the 
groves gracefully bowed—the meadows waved—the waters 
sparkled—and the world seemed waking up. But soon winds 
of all sorts came rushing in, crowding and jostling, screaming 
for information, all willing, some for mischief, and some for 
good ends, and some for excitement, and some for love of 
power to “agitate, agitate, agitate.”’ And alas! the poor honest 
wind soon found, that the blast which howled loudest headed 
the mob. There was no stopping now. In vain he cried, 
“Peace brothers, blow softly, agitate calmly.’’ Madder and 
madder grew their frenzy—and now too alas! there was no 
escape. He was whirled to and fro utterly spent, powerless, 
and horror stricken, at the ruin fast spreading over the fields he 
intended in some way or other to benefit. Crash went the 
boughs—the laden orchards were stripped—the long maize 
with its heavy ears fell prostrate—the ripened wheat was 
strewed to the ground—and where the whirlwind passed, 
spread a track of desolation. Ashe was swept along amid black 
clouds of mingled fragments, the poor wind thus meditated: 

«“ Ah! I meant well, I meant well; but what a fool I was 
not to know what I wanted to do, before I tried to do it. 
Had I been true to my nearest duty, and quietly refreshed the 
plants and trees around me, I should have been usefu 
although humble, and ready for any higher work to which 
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nature might call me. Alas! alas! there was more ambition 
than benevolence in my love of agitation.” W. H.C. 


A SERMON ON TRAVELLING. 
The Lord is my Shepherd.—Psalm xxiii. 1. 


Many and various are the figures by which in the Old and 
New Testament the protecting care and Providence of God 
is imaged and shadowed. ‘The Lord is sometimes a sun in 
whose cheerful and glorious light we may safely dwell. 
Sometimes he is a shield to turn away the arrows of hostility. 
Sometimes he is a rock, towering above the plain, by the 
shadow of which we are sheltered, on the impregnable sum- 
mit of which we may defy any assault. Again, he is the 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, whose infinite armies fill 
thesky and compass the earth; before whose coming marches 
the thunderbolt and storm. And then the sweet instincts of 
earth are types of his protecting love. “ As the eagle stirreth 
up her nest, fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her 
wings, taketh them, beareth them on her wings; so the Lord 
alone did lead him, and there was no strange God with him.”’ 
(Deut. xxxii.11.) Orthe deeper tenderness of human parents 
is appealed to. “Can a woman forget her sucking child? 
Shail she not have compassion on her son? Yea! she may 
forget, yet will I not forget them.” (/satah xlix. 15.) Orin the 
New Testament, where God becomes a Father, uniting wisdom 
and firmness with natural affection, who sees his returning 
child a great way off, and runs and falls on his neck and kisses 
him. And in both Old and New Testaments, there often re- 
turns the beautiful image, so natural to a pastoral people, of 
a shepherd watching over his flock, protecting them from 
wolves, and guiding them to pleasantest valleys. Jesus calls 
himself “the good shepherd, who lays down his life for his 
sheep,” in a passage which we all remember. Isaiah in one of 
his lofty strains of prophecy says of God, “He shall feed his 
flock like a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs with his arm, 
and carry them in his bosom, and gently lead those who are 
with young.” (Jsaiah xl. 11.) And what more lovely pic- 
ture of quiet trust and peace than in the psalm from which 
our text is taken, “The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he 
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leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul, 
he leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake, 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” 

It is one of the great blessings of religion that it leads to 
realize and feel that God is our shepherd, The irreligious 
man does not feel this. Those who live without God in the 
world cannot feel it. To the unregeneyate there is no such | 
fatherly Providence watching over them. Heaven is empty, 
earth is desolate of any spiritual presence. If they are pros- 
perous it is a lucky accident, a fortunate chance. If they are 
in trouble, in danger, there is no power higher than their own 
ingenuity to which they can appeal; no wisdom beyond their 
own sagacity on which they can rely. But those who have 
given themselvyesto God; who have accepted his offers of mercy 
and love; who have entered into the covenant offered through 
Christ; these feel themselves always under the divine protec- 
tion. They are watched over by a covenant God. Havin 
resolved to make it the great object of their life to serve an 
honor Him, they have a blessed assuyance that He is always 
near them; and they are never without God in the world, 
What peace can equal theirs who haye the Infinite Father of 
the Universe for their protector and friend! 

This feeling of reliance on a Higher Power is perhaps the 
deepest and most blessed that man can feel. To rouse and 
quicken this feeling, all earthly events, all the pains, joys, 
hopes and fears of life are mercifully adapted. All may lead 
us to God, if we are but willing to go. They are angels beck- 
oning us to the skies, if we will only look up and see their fair 
invitations, It is the part of wisdom to learn these lessons, 
but our heart too often slights them. a 


Experience, with a world of sighs 
Purchased, and pains and heart-break have been her’s 
And taught her nothing; where she erred she errs. 

Instead of learning submission and trust, through affliction; 
we too often only repine. Instead“of learning a lesson of 
thankfulness from joy, we become proud and: self indulgent. 
In security we go to sleep, and if danger rouses us, It 18 but 
fora moment. As soon 4s it is past we forget its lessons, 
become as indifferent and dead in spirit as before. _ Oh, for 
some power to quicken our dead souls, and wake us from 
leaden sleep of indolence and inaction! 

Thesethoughts have been suggested to me during the jour- 
ney from which I have lately returned. There are many 
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things in travelling which may remind us, if we are so dis- 
posed, that God is our shepherd. There are some lessons 
which we may learn abroad better than when surrounded by 
the ease, the comfort and security of home. And if travellers 
to distant climes, remember their friends at home, and carry 
back to them little gifts procured in China or the Indias, why 
should we not also bring home to our friends the reflections 
and thoughts which our journeyings suggest to us. If those 
who come back from the Tropics and the Poles entertain us 
with stories of icebergs and Esquimaux, of palm-trees and 
hurricanes; why should we not, though our journey be but for 
a few hundred miles, describe the religious feelings and emo- 
tions, the sense of God’s presence and love, and the wonders 
of his hand and Providence which we may have seen felt 
and enjoyed? 

The religious uses of travelling are many; from among them 
I would select a few of the most obvious. 

1. The dangers of travelling ought to lead us to look with re- 
liance to God our shepherd. 

It is true that our times are not like those in which when 
one left home even for a few hundred miles he was not likely 
to be heard from till he returned; and in which, during the ab- 
sence of a friend, prayers were wont to be read every Sab- 
bath in the churches for his safety. As the number of trav- 
ellers has increased their danger has diminished. It is also 
true that there is danger every where, that we are exposed to 
danger when walking the street or sitting in our homes, Still, 
while every mail brings intelligence of dreadful accidents, by 
land and sea, through the carelessness or ignorance of man, or 
the mighty forces of Nature, we must feel that we are not so 
safe when abroad as whenat home. When we go away, we 
expose ourselves to new dangers, and we may very possibly 
never return. These dangers and risks may be encountered 
in three ways: either in a spirit of anxiety or fear; of reck- 
lessness and indifference; or of reliance on Providence. Some 
persons go in the first state; they are anxious and fearful, and 
lose all the pleasure and profit of their journey by their cow- 
-ardly apprehensions. No one would be willing, certainly, to 
lgyel in this spirit. Ifthe dangers were ever so imminent, 
ther@is-‘nothing gained by fear. But the reckless and indif- 
ferent is more common, and is mistaken by many for 
>-It is not so. Recklessness and carelessness only 
danger comes near, and then generally change into 
keg:irresolution and most miserable terror. There is 

réreckless population than that of Spanish America, 
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yet I was told by a friend who was in the city of Santa Mar. 
tha, when it was partially destroyed by an earthquake, two 
or three years ago, that the population was frantic with terro;, 
and threw themselves on their knees in the streets, crying for 
help to the Saints and the Virgin. We know too that in ship- 
wrecks men learn to pray, who never prayed before, and who, 
if they escape, will probably never pray again: showing ushow 
worthless is the religion which is excited only by terror, but 
showing us also that even in the most irreligious breast there is a 
latent conviction of the reality of invisible things which terror 
discloses. The reckless spirit, then, is not one in which a sen- 
sible man would like to encounter danger. The spirit of re- 
liance is the only one wherein is true courage and real peace. 
The Christian traveller, who has come to the light of God’s 
truth, and searched his heart, who knows that his purposes 
and aims are such as God will approve, can calmly commit 
himself to the protection of Heaven. When he departs on his 
journey, he goes not in his own strength and sagacity, but 
resting on God’s power and wisdom. And then if the distant 
danger comes near and the peril is great, Ais heart will not 
fail; though all around are agitated, he is calm. He says, 
«“ The Lord is my shepherd, and though I walk in the valley of 
the shadow of death I will fear no evil, for thou art with me.”’ 
And if the danger should not approach, still his preparation for 
it is not lost; it has taught him a lesson of reliance and con- 
fiding trust. 

2. The traveller also can scarcely fail to learn something 
of the goodness of God from his works in Nature. 

It is true that he has nature around him at home as well as 
away. The simplest flower beneath his feet, the cloud which 
drifts over his head; the stars, “those preachers of beauty 
which come out every night like a city of God and light the 
universe with their admonishing smile;” all may teach us 
endless lessons. But because they are common and familiar 
they lose their influence over us. In travelling we occasion- 
ally come to scenes so strikingly beautiful or grand as to com- 
pel us to think of their author. _- 

Not many weeks since, I passed by Niagara, and spent @ 
few hours in seeing as much as I could in that brief space, of 
its unrivalled scenery. I had with me a single chance com- 
panion. We went from point to point of the beautiful islands, 
which, covered with bowers of tangled and fantastic evergreen, 
cling to the edge of the precipice amid the fury and turmoil 
and foam of the leaping waters. The majestic rainbow springs 
up from the depths beneath clouds of snow-white spray, swept 
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up from below. The waters behind came rushing to fli 
themselves over the edge in one broad mass which seem 
fringed with millions of sparkling diamonds. We went below, 
and the beauty now deepened into sublimity and terror. We 
looked up, and the enormous mass of waters tumbling from 
the black precipice, seemed about to rend away the rocks and 
hurl them down headlong upon us. From the cavetns around 
us the winds swept by in gusts of mist and rain, while the ter- 
rible roar from below seemed to threaten destruction to the 
weak mortal who ventured into such a scene. Who could 
help feeling the presence of God here? Who could help saying 
to the cataract, in the language of the Hymn: 


Who called you forth from night and utter death — 
Down those precipitous, black, shattered, rocks, 
Forever shattered and the same forever! 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy! 

He who did not hear the voice of Gop in the roar of that 
water would hardly listen to it from a human preacher; he who 

did not see the word of Gop written in that wonderful scene 

would hardly see it in a printed volume. I found afterwards 
when conversing with my companion that though he had said 
nothing, yet the whole time we were together he was filled 
with religious emotions. The sight of Niagara had perhaps 
done as much to rouse his spiritual nature as any event which 
ever befel him. 

Or who can look at the autumnal forest where no two trees 
seein of the same color—or travel among the prairies with 
their carpet of flowers, and not recall the words of Jesus—«If 
God so clothes the grass,??? &c. Shall we not learn a lesson 
of reliance—shall we not say, “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
Shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
he leadeth me beside the still water.’’ 

3. But in the works and arts of men no less than in nature 
we may learn lessons of God’s providence, and look upon the 
Lord as our shepherd. 

I know that it is not usual to see the providence of God in 
the inventions of man. We marvel at the wonderful inven- 
lions and improvements of our age, and give man the glory 
and not God. We rejoice in these improvements as increasing 
our temporal luxuries and comforts, and do not read the spi- 
ritual results which lie beyond them. We are constantly, for 
_ Instance, talking of the wonderful advantages which the steam- 

boat has brought to this western valley. Why should we not 
see God’s providence im the fact that this invention was per- 
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fected just when it was wanted by this country, so peculiar! 
to be benefitted by it. 

Why not also, when we notice in travelling the wonderful 
improvements by which journeys have been abridged, moun- 
tains made passable, and different parts of the land brought 
close together—why not see in this a power intended to coun- 
teract the tendency to discord and to barbarism which a widely 
scattered population produces? “Mountains interposed” shall 
not in our land “ make enemies of nations which had else like 
kindred drops have melted in one.”” Is not there something 
providential here? Can we not read in this that the Lord 1s 
our shepherd and will lead us in paths of righteousness? 

While in one of the eastern cities I attended a Mechanic’s 
Fair, in which every variety of American manufacture was 
exhibited. The variety and splendor of the exhibition was 
truly remarkable when we think how short a time ago there 
were no manufactures in our country at all. The extent of 
this exhibition may be judged from the fact that for twelve 
days it was visited by about seven thousand spectators a day. 
Every one seemed impressed by the beauty of the scene, and 
the ingenuity displayed in the various contrivances. But I 
saw something deeper than beauty and ingenuity—I see, or 
think I see that God intends by means of all these mechanical 
improvements, not merely that the luxuries of a few should be 
increased, but the many should have leisure given them for 
thought and moral and spiritual culture. Thus far, it is true, 
that Jabor-saving machinery has not saved labor anywhere. All 
classes work harder than before. The only effect is that the 
standard of luxury is elevated, and rich and poor must have 
larger houses and greater luxuries than formerly, and work as 
hard as ever to get them. It is true, that there is no place 
where people work as they do where these machines are to be 
found. But this is and must be temporary—the ultimate re- 
sult must be to give every human being time for thought and 
feeling as well as work. This, all have a right to. Man is not all 
hand—he has also a head—he has also a heart—and the heart 
and head have a right to be cared for and must by and by be 
thought of. In sucha scene, therefore, instead of rejoicing that 
we can have fine carpets and splendid furniture, let us rather re- 
joice that means are in operation by which opportunity for 
reflection and feeling may by and by be brought to every 
door. Hitherto the majority of men have been mere drudges, 
but such they shall not continue to be forever. Time shall be 

iven then to cultivate their minds and hearts, and they shall 

be enabled to rise to the full dignity of men. 
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4. The traveller may also see how ———_ God distri- 
butes good and evil to all his children. The law of compen- 
sation, one of the most universal laws of the world, he will 
find in operation wherever he goes. He will find that every 
situation, every condition, every country has its good and its 
evil. This will teach him contentment and humility. . It will 
teach him to bear his evil with his good, knowing that there is 
no such thing anywhere as unmixed good. This is a great 
source of content. It will teach him also not to be overproud 
of his own advantages or those of his country, knowing that 
other places have their advantages also. If one part of the 
land has a barren and rocky soil, while another seems of inex- 
haustible fertility—-yet to compensate for this, he will see that 
the rocky soil produces industry and the fertile land idleness in 
its inhabitants. If one State is highly blessed with institutions 
of learning and means of education, he will perhaps find that its 
inhabitants, while they learn more from books, do not learn so 
much from circumstances and life as in another State where 
colleges and schools are rare. He will find in one section a 
higher culture and greater refinement of manners and mind— 
but in another he will meet more originality, more freedom of 
spirit, more genuine activity of intellect.—In one section he 
will find churches and their spires in every village and hamlet 
—in another, churches are few, and religious meetings compa- 
ratively rare. Yet let him not hastily conclude that all the 
religion is in the one place, and none in the other; for in the 
first place the religion may have degenerated into a form, a 
custom, a decent ceremony, while in the other it is a spirit and 
a life. Thus, without despising the advantages of any place, 
he will see that no one place has all the advantages; he will 
see that God is an impartial shepherd who provides for all his 
flock. Especially he will see that every where there are hu- 
man minds and human hearts,and that men and women are 
everywhere very much alike; that you can go to no spot of 
God’s earth where there will not be warm sympathies, gene- 
rous sacrifices, and faithful love, whatever may be the differ- 
ence of eustoms and manners. And finding thus a soul of 
goodness even in things evil, he will say with the Psalmist, 
“thou preparest a table before me in the midst of mine enemies.”’ 

5. The traveller also may find a profitable lesson even in 
the bitterness of separation from friends. 

It is one of the severest trials of those who journey much 
to bid farewell to the near and loved. The cup of parting is 
a bitter one. It seems to be more than an equivalent for the 
pleasure of meeting. The traveller will also make friends and 
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form intimacies which it would be most delightful for him to 
prosecute. He visits many homes but he must not remain in 
any. He becomes a guest hospitably entertained and admit- 
ted to close intimacy in many noble minds and hearts. But 
hardly is the tie formed before it is snapped again. This is 
painful. But it may be profitable. It teaches us that 
lesson, that “here we have no abiding city but seek one to 
come.’’ It teaches us to look for another country, that is 
heavenly, where there are no more separations. It tends 
also to elevate the character of our friendships. The blind 
and low attachment which has no respect to the charac- 
ter of its object is blighted by separation. But the intelligent 
affection, which is founded on esteem and mutual knowledge, 
is not destroyed by absence. Rivers may flow and mountains — 
rise between, but so long as we sympathise in the same great 
objects, pursue the same truth, worship the same God, look 
for the same immortality—so long we cannot be wholly sepa- 
rated, nor forever. We are walking on different roads, but 
they tend to the same point, and will meet either in this world 
or the other. And this view finally prepares us also for that 
great separation of death. The traveller must often expect to 
hear that those whom he left behind him have been taken in 
his absence from earth. But if he and they were Christians 
as well as friends, he knows that this parting is only tempo- 
rary,and he can be consoled. He says, “ We shall meet again 
in a world where shadows disappear, and all is light—where 
sin is conquered, all is holiness, and purity, and love—where 
temptations no more assail us—where the corruptible body no 
longer weighs down the mind, but clothed in a new body, in- 
corruptible, spiritual, powerful, and glorious—we may com- 
mune with the great and good who have gone before—join the 
glorious company of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, and the noble army of martyrs—see our Saviour eye 
to eye, and know as we are known.” 

May God grant, my friends, that all these lessons shall not 
be lost upon us. 


FROM GOETHE. 


There dwells a life in every star, 
With brother spheres it rolls afar, 
Its self-elected, radiant way. 
Still throb within the great earth-ball 
The forces which conduct us all 
From day to night, from nighttoday. J. &. D- 
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THE LAST DAYS OF A SAINT. 


Why should a Christian ever surround the death-bed with 
a drapery of gloom? ‘The pain, the weariness, the heart-sink- 
ing of that solemn hour are heavy enough to bear without our 


adding to the burden by sad shows of grief. We wouldnever — 


prevent the natural expressions of sympathy and sorrow. They 
are gratifying to the sufferer. He needs in his fainting hour 
the support of tenderness. Standing on the verge of those 
sublime and awful realities, he clings to the assurances of the 
tried blessings of earthly life. So soon to be alone amid 
strange wonders, he may well bind faster the ties of human 
friendship. He cannot but long to feel that the earnest pray- 
ers, that the fondest love, that the confiding hopes of the dear 
ones accompany him as he passes from the world of the seen 
to the world of the unseen. To any heart that preserves its 
simple feelings there must ever be an atmosphere of awe in 
the chamber of death. But it may and should be a cheerful 
awe. Why should we have a doubt that he who gave life 
will continue it; that he who has by the discipline of earth 
partially developed and trained the spirit, will carry it on to 
perfection? What glory and peace, what beauty and power 
must be hidden from us now, which may open at once to the 
vision of the disembodied. Why then should not our expres- 
sions, tones and acts manifest a serious, yet a joyful hope? We 
have seen attempts to remove the papas | and doubts of 
the dying by ill-timed levity ;and sad,sad, indeed, are the sounds 
of mocking mirth at the hollow portals of the tomb. But we 
have seen too a sternness and awful melancholy wrapped like 
sable robes about mourning friends which we thought as ill- 
timed. Why this unnatural ey to suggest to a aying 
brother the thought, that the doubt of the heart belies the faith 
of the head; that the consolation on the lips is contradicted by 
the misgivings of the soul? 

If faith falters we are unfit companions for the death bed. 
It is a terrible test of our philosophy to see gradually disap- 
pearing those common signs of life by which we have long 
recognised a friend; speculation is silenced by the fixed gaze, 
the feeble tone, the trembling hand, the choking breath. We 
feel then that the solid ground of knowledge fails to give foot- 
hold on the brink of this abyss; that the wings of imagination 
beat powerless in that.vacancy. But when reason is baffled 
faith mounts upward. If we have not faith, if we do not be- 
lieve in an almighty goodness ever near, in a divine love ex- 
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tending through eternity, in spiritual energies yet undeveloped, 
in heavenly homes such as eye hath not seen, and in pure and 
blessed beings ready and near to welcome, then should we 
draw apart from the friend who needs all the strength, and hope, 
and trust which man can give. Let us go to our closets, let 
us look out upon the glorious creation so crowded with life, 
and kneel in prayer before the Father, and seek from contem- 
plations of his infinite love re-assurance. The darkness of that 
great change may be filled with light that streams from the 
eternal dwelling place of God. And then, when hope once 
more prophecies in our hearts, with the freshness of soul which — 
breath from heaven gives, let us return to the sufferer in his 
trial with looks and tones of cheerfulness. As we call to mind 
his many graces, imperfect though they were, and run over in 
thought his struggles, trials, multiplied experiences, we cannot 
but feel that this life has been rich with profit to him, and hope 
that the soul has been filled with germs of power and loveli- 
ness which will bloom in eternity. The one purpose that we 
should strive to strengthen in the dying, is self-consecration to 
that all-good and all-holy One, who through life has been — 
working in them to willand do of his great pleasure. This is 
the true preparation for entering those new scenes of existence, 
whatever they may be. 

Such were the feelings of an aged saint, whose last days 
seemed to me truly Christian. He had long been a sufferer 
from a most painful disease, and at times he was utterly ex- 
hausted by paroxysms of pain.—But even then there was a 
patient gentleness and thoughtful consideration for every one 
around, which showed that the agony of the flesh could not 
disturb the peace of the spirit. For the last few months, how- 
ever, the torture was mitigated, and he slowly sunk into a lan- 
guid helplessness, as if Nature was kindly lulling him to rest. 
The spirit brightened as the body pined. Conceptions grew 
clearer, feelings fresher; and it seemed as if each day his heart 
widened to take in some new interest. The most trifling de- 
tail of a friend’s experience, occurrences in society, new books, 
discoveries in science, inventions promising to increase comfort 
and lighten toil, philanthropic movements called out ever 
livelier expressions of sympathy. And the beauties of the na- 
tural world, the flowers, the birds, the clouds, the stars excited 
childlike delight. A calm self-congratulation that the race 
was nearly run, a confiding dependence, a hope of higher free- 
dom and energy filled him with quiet joy. And as his eye 
fell upon others-there was a depth of compassion and hope, 4 
blending of sympathy and encouragement in the glance, that 
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communicated almost unawares new confidence. A reflected 
brightness seemed to beam from his countenance as if on the 
height of his virtue the dawn of eternal day had touched him. 

I was sitting by his easy chair one morning, reading from 
Fenelon, whose pure and devout spirituality had for him a pe- 
culiar charm, when a very excellent friend entered. Her 
views of Christianity were, as she thought, very different from 
his own; and although conscience and heart alike told her that 
he was fitted for higher scenes of improvement, she could not 
shake off the dread with which she regarded the death of one 
who, according to her creed, had not faith in a Saviour. After 
the usual salutations, she gazed upon his benignant face, which 
looked with its long white locks and beautifully rounded tem- 
ples like an incarnation of loving wisdom, and at last mildly 
said, as a tear trickled down her cheek, “Oh Mr. P., if you 
did but believe in Jesus!” “Help thou my unbelief,” an- 
swered he as he turned full upon her the look of his light gray 
eyes, bright with that peculiar inward lustre which gives such 
an air of spirituality often to the dying. “You are better, 
much better than I am,”’ she replied, “but what would be- 
come of us, miserable sinners that we are, if we relied upon 
ourown weak merits? Can our imperfect goodness save us? 
Qur best acts are folly in the sight of the Holy One, and what 
atonement can we make for our countless offences? What 
can repentance do for the past? All possible penitence is our 
present duty now, and can only affect the future. There is 
butone way. An infinite sacrifice has been made. We may 
trust in this mediation. Our sins will be cleansed in the blood 
of the Lamb—if we have only faith. Why, oh why will you 
not accept this offer of mercy?” 

He took the hand which in her earnestness she extended— 
“My friend, I do accept the offer of mercy, of free, uncondi- 
tioned, unlimited mercy, of that mercy which brought me into 
being without desert of mine, which has preserved me through 
_ all my follies and failings, and which now whispers in my 
heart the assurance of God’s infinite willingness to bless, re- 
deem and perfect me, if I but faithfully persevere. Do not 
think I trust in my merit; I merit nothing; for whatever good- 
ness there may be in my soul is God's highest gift, and is not 
a claim for favor but a new debt of gratitude. Do not think I 
look for a reward for my good works. Oh no! If I have 
been enabled to act ever in a pure, and loving, and humble 
spirit, the act was its own reward, and was but a farther bond 
of obligation, through the added energy it bestowed. My 
rend! what I trust in is the everlasting goodness of God. 
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Thus far it has crowned my days and moments with unmeri- © 
ted blessings; and the only recompense it has required has 
been the very obedience, which was in itself at once the great. 
est blessing, and the preparation for yet higher privileges, My 
long, long life has been but one scene of benefits received, re- 
doubled, forced upon me, compelling me to obedience, winning 
me back, and shall I be so ungrateful as to.distrust my benefac- 
tor now? And can you think I do not accept the mediation of 
Jesus? He is the full revelation of God's love to us, unworthy, _ 
imperfect, evil as we are; he has been sent to seek and save 
the lost; he has told me that not all my mean selfishness and 
negligence could weary out the mercy of my Father; that God 
was willing to receive me to himself. Can I hesitate—can | 
doubt? The Lord by his goodness leads me to repentance.— 
I cannot resist his gracious purposes; I would become his 
child; I must be wholly his; I wait his redemption.” 

I thought to myself as I listened and looked, first at this 
aged saint, so free, so simple, so childlike in his trust, and then 
at our worthy friend, whose native convictions and spontane- 
ous feelings were so entangled in the web of human 
creeds: ‘“ How truly does the one believe in the mercy of God; 
how entirely does the other disbelieve it,—in thinking that the 
father of all spirits cannot bless and save them, without the 
scheme of an atonement.”’ 

But any farther description of these last days, which were 
so full of instruction to me, must for the present be deferred. 
W. H. C. 


HYMN. 


By earth hemmed in, with earth oppressed, 
Tis hard to labor; hard to pray : 

And of the week for prayer and rest, 
We’ve but one Sabbath day. 


But purer spirits walk above 
Who worship alway ; who are blest 
With an upspringing might of love 
That makes all labor rest. 


Father! while here, I would arise 
In spirit to that realm; and there, 
Be every act a sacrifice, ; 


And every thought a prayer. J. BF. 
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The Future Life. 


From the Demoeratic Review. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither, sleeps, 
And perishes among the dust we tread? 


For | shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there— 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given; 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer: 


Shall it be banished from thy tongue in heaven? 


In meadows framed by heaven’s lifebreathing wind— 
In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of th’ unfettered mind, 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here? 


The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer, to the last: 
Shall it expire with life, and be no more? 


A happier lot than mine, and larger light, 
_ Await thee there; for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 
And lovest all, and renderest good for ill. 


For me—the sordid cares in which I dwell 
Shrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll; 
And wrath has left ite scar—that fire of hell 


Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 


Yet, though thou wear’st the glory of the sky, 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same? 


Shalt thou not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
The wisdom that is love—till I become 
Thy fit companion in that land of bliss? 
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THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. No. 1. 


What is it to be a Christian? 

Weare, most of us, all of us, so led away into sectarianism, 
so bewildered with speculations, so blinded by prejudice, dog- 
matism, creeds, and custom, that it is nowise easy to give a 
hearty answer to this plain question. And yet, putting aside 
technics and cant, there is an answer, that all must acknow- 
ledge isthe trueone. Tobe a Christian is to have the spirit 
of Christ. 

What is the spirit of Christ? We all probably feel as if we 
could at once reply. And yet who, as he looks within, does 
not find that the image of Jesus is obscure and dim? In the 
broken mirror of our spirits only fragments are reflected of 
that sublime original. We are strangers to our best friend. 
How many of those loudest in professions of attachment are 
so absorbed in the contemplation of his metaphysical attri- 
butes, his essential nature, his rank in the scale of beings, and 
all such speculative and subtle mysteries, as to become really 
insensible to his moral grandeur. And yet it is plain, that the 
essence of the mind of Jesus and his relations to the infinite 
Father must forever be unknown. We are utterly ignorant 
as to these grand secrets of our own souls. Why then delude 
ourselves by thinking that we either have or can have any 
knowledge upon the subject with regard to Jesus? His glory 
must be ever to us, not an essential or metaphysical, but a 
moral glory. In his character alone can we recognise his 
divinity. It is his character then that should attract our re- 
gard. It is his character that is presented as the true object 
for our reverence. Thousands lose all sight of Jesus in the 
splendor in which they shroud him. They multiply titles of 
honor, and invent new distinctions, and forget meanwhile the 
prophet of Nazareth. Texts are torn from their connection to 
be used as materials in rearing stately piles of systematic the- 
ology; but the Rabbis and the Scribes do not follow humbly 
with the multitudes, and listen as he draws instruction from 
each passing incident, to one who “spake as never man spake.” 
If we are ever to learn the true dignity of the Son of God, we 
must study his life, till that spirit which was filled with the 
fullness of the Father reveals itself to us. Men do not see 
Jesus. A mystical image figured in the clouds by the mistaken 
ee of past ages comes between them and the Son of 

an. 


But it is not they alone who lose sight of the spirit of Jesus 
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in the contemplations of his essential nature, rank and offices, 
who are strangers to him. Others, too, who call themselves 
rational, and feel pride in their escape from human subtleties 
and theological metaphysics, are equally wanting in true faith 
and love. The living Son of God is hidden from their hearts, 
and an abstract scheme of religious truth and of moral princi- 
ples usurps his place in their esteem. They think not of his 
character, but of his doctrines; they study not his spirit, but 
his laws of duty. Asif Jesus was a philosopher; as if he 
came to teach a system! All his utterances were perfectly in 
harmony, and form indeed a consistent whole, because they 
broke forth from a soul at peace with itself. All his sayings 
were universal truths, because spiritual insight opened to him 
_ the very central laws of life. Jesus was truly the Word of 
God. But he taught no theories. He spoke with authority, 
And we never can feel his eloquence, so severely simple, 
so strong, so graceful, so pathetic, so rich in allusions, so sub- 
limely true, till we learn how it was called out by events; and 
how exactly adapted it was to occasions. His parables, his 
promises, his reproofs, his warnings, his encouragements, 
gain ten-fold weight and beauty, when viewed in connection 
with his cireumstances. But more, much more than this may 
be said; we really cannot fully comprehend his meaning with- 
out the commentary of his acts. His Life was his revelation; 
and his words were but the keys to decipher it. There has 


been a habit among religious writers and preachers, of talking © 


of Christianity, Christian truth, Christian principles, tll some 
of us are in danger of forgetting that Jesus in his own spirit 
was the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Many a Christian philo- 
sopher, professedly, is utterly wanting in personal love of Jesus. 
Now these are great evils. ‘This absence of personal love 
for the Son of God is paralysing Christian progress. We are 
entirely convinced, and we wish to repeat the conviction again 
and again, that the world is to be Christianized, and man re- 
deemed and perfected only through the spirit of Jesus. 
Creeds, theological theories, speculative doctrines will do little; 
and abstract truths, naked principles will not do much more. 
But Jesus in his life and character has ever worked, will ever 
work moral miracles. In the soul, that learns to know him, 
love him, obey him, follow him, imitate him, the waters of 
heavenly life, of peace and love and liberty spring up. Let 
us rejoice in every sign that men are awakening from their 
long bondage to human corruptions to a true sense of the 
Divinity of Christ. May the day soon come, when we shall 
all strive so to enter into the events and occurrences, the words 
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and acts of our master, that we shall feel his greatness as his 
immediate followers did. Then will our hearts burn within 
us as he speaks to us. Then as we ponder over the frag. — 
mentary sketches of his short and wonderful career shall we 
learn to say, “Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast the 
words of eternal life.”’ have been the habit of read- 
ing the gospels, chapter by chapter, verse by verse, as an old 
pr fe unmoved by incidents which have been familiar from 
childhood, untouched by expressions which we have heard 
weekly from the pulpit, let us take a wiser course. The New 
Testament presents us with a most vivid although imperfect 
portraiture of the most interesting, the most entirely original 
and unparallelled being who has ever trod this earth. There 
was an inward majesty, a purity, a peace, a loveliness, a calm 
energy pervading his whole speech and conduct, which opens 
to us visions of spiritual being, such as we can attain to no 
where else. We in our dullness and selfish apathy cannot at 
once appreciate his peculiar grandeur of thought and purpose. 
We must welcome his image to our souls, live in communion 
with him, refer passing scenes to his doctrine for illustration, 
] the depth of wisdom in his precepts by applying them, 

gain a knowledge of the inward power which animated 
him by imitating with confiding reverence his conduct. For 
the purpose of awakening in our own hearts and the hearts 
of our readers a livelier appreciation of the spirit of Jesus, 
and a true personal love for him, we propose in this and some 
following papers to consider as we can great elements of 
his character. 

And as the first distinctive trait of Jesus let us dwell for 2 
few moments upon his feeling towards God as a Father. 
Much as this view is insisted on, we probably none of us ap- 
preciate duly the pecudiarity of his faith in this respect. It 
is unlike any thing in the annals of the human race. Men had 
repeatedly, and perhaps among all nations, risen to the idea of 
one Infinite Spirit. This was a sublime conception; and whe- 
ther it was the result of a primitive revelation not wholly for- 
gotten, or of profound reflection, or an intuition of spontaneous 
reason, thefact is equally worthy of our admiration; for it 1s 4 
proof of the divine power of the human spirit amid all its weak- 
hessanderror. The representations given of the attributes and 
powers of God also by poets and prophets in all lands, and espe- 
cially in Judea, had been awfully grand. And again, many 4 
human heart had been overpowered and subdued to gine 
ebedience by visions of the divine goodness, enduring from 
everlasting to everlasting. There had even been minds of 
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sufficient purity and simple feeling, to escape from the false 
images of glory drawn from human power, and to look up to 
God as a Father. Where then was the peculiarity of Jesus? 

It was here. From his earliest years when he answered his 
wondering friends, “wist ye not that I must be about my 
_ Father's business,” till the hour of agony, when with expiring 
breath he said, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,’ 
there was a wholly unexampled sense of the nearness, the 
tenderness, the constancy of the love of God. Jesus felt un- 
changeably the presence of this benignant being within and 
around. It was a living communion with his Father and his 
God. He speaks of this relation with the most simple, un- 
forced allusions. Not atrace is there in his language or in 
his acts of mystical enthusiasm, or of fevered self-love. All 
is calm, clear, consistent in his references to the presence of 
God. It is as ifa being endowed with a new sense should 
come among men and undesignedly intermingle in his speech 
descriptions of experiences peculiar to himself. 

We do not find the peculiarity of Jesus, be it noticed, in 
the mere fact of his calling God our Heavenly Father, the 
Father of the human race, but in his living conviction of this 
relation between the infinite being and every soul. It is re- 
markable that he gave no definite instructions upon this grand 
first truth of religion. His mention of the Supreme Being is 
always incidental. He taught us that the glory of the Holy 
One was his goodness, not by discussions, but by his own 
confiding gratitude and trust. The world, oe events, his 
Own spirit were manifestations to him of the Father. The 
lilly, the sparrow were cared for, the hairs of our heads were 
numbered; and the Holy Spirit was given to those who sought 
it with believing hearts. He felt that he was one with God. 
His words, his acts, were the inspiration of God. He became 
the image of the Father. Where in the history of the human 
race can we find a faith like this! The very life of his soul 
was this sense of the present love of the Father. | 

And it was not to himself alone that he considered this ten- 
der regard as extending. His own language leaves no doubt 
asto what his view was of the relations of God to every pure 
and upright soul; “My Father will love him, and we will 
come and make our abode with him;”? “As thou Father art 
in me and I in thee, that they may be one in us;” “And the 
glory which thou gavest me I have given them; that they 
may be one, even as we are one; I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one;”’ “that the love where- 
with thou hast loved me may be inthem.”’ The expressions, 
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too of the apostles show plainly what their understanding was 


of the connection of God with the spiritually minded. He 
was their Father, they were “his Sons,” “ born of him,” “\ed 
by his spirit,’ “filled with his fullness.”’ 

Now we repeat, this was a wholly original and peculiar faith 
in Jesus. It seemed like no result of reflection, like no gradu- 
ally introduced conviction. But it was a spontaneous sense 
of the infinite love of the Parent of souls; it was the instinctive 
recognition of his own spiritual dependance and relation- 
ship; it was the natural faith of one who was “in the bosom 
of the Father.”? Men speak of the mercy of God, of the con- 
descension of God, but always with a consciousness of distance 
and atimiddoubt. “But perfect love casteth out fear.” Je- 
sus manifested in his whole life his unquestioning assurance 
that the Father loved him. How unhesitating, how unlimited 
washis hope. “Glorify thou me with thine own self.” The 
blessedness of Heaven was within and around the Son of Man 
which was in Heaven.”? He was animated with the con- 
sciousness that he was made for infinite good, for “the glory 
which he had with God before the world was.’’ The whole 
wealth of the divine perfections were opened for his enjoy- 
ment. The Father gave not the spirit by measure unto him.” 
It was the happiness of the infinite spirit to bless his spirit 
with everlasting life. «As the Father had life in himself, 
so had he given to the Son to have life in himself.’’ Our sen- 
suality, our sloth, our selfishness separate us from God; but 
Jesus did always “those things that pleased him,” and so 
‘abode in his love.’’ 

Let it be observed, we are carefully avoiding all subtle spec- 
ulations about the essential nature of Christ and his modes of 
relation with the divine being. We find no reference to any 
such considerations inthe New Testament. We are speaking 
of this oneness with the Father solely as a moral trait. And 
what a proof was it of the perfect purity of Jesus. “The 
pure in heart shall see God.’”? The sense of the supreme 
spirit was not dimmed in him by the mortal weaknesses which 
blind us. He was free from the bondage of sin that enslaves 
us,in “the glorious liberty of a Son of God.” He felt the 
grand destiny of moral perfection to which he was welcomed. 
The full brightness of divine benignity blessed him. “He was 
in the Father and the Father in him.” | W. H.C. 
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DIFFIDENCE AND CONFIDENCE. 


I have two friends in whom I feel a particular interest. 
The one, whose name is Diffidens, is a young man of clear 
head and warm heart, but so reserved that you may find it 
no easy matter to get acquainted with him. He will bow 
to you when introduced, and speak very pleasantly; but 
should you the next day meet him in the street, he will look 
in any direction rather than toward you, because he fears that 
you will not look at him, Or, perhaps, he may look toward 
vou out of the corners of his eyes, and even venture half a 
bow, which if you return, well and good; but if not, he bri- 
dies up again, and then goes on for a hundred or two yards, 
ducking his head at each step, so that any on-looker may be 
led to think his half bow merely one of the ducks. Diffidens 
in society is silent, and always standing in the way; ata party 
the waiter hits him every time it is carried from one room to 
the other: if a lady, more Chrigtian than most ladies are, nods 
tohim, when by chance their eyes meet, he nods, blushes, 
and walks away; and the next time he meets that lady, 
though he may long to sit down and talk to her, the 
chances are, he will not even recognize her as an acquaintance. 

How opposite to all this is my other friend, Confidens. He 
greets every man, woman and child that comes in his way, 
Were he walking through a grave-yard at midnight, and were 
the ghosts of the buried to rise about him, he would start, 
smile, and shake hands all round. eg 

Watch Confidens, when in a party, and he is drawing all 
hearts to him; by what? His assurance? Ohno! it is by his 
heartiness that he wins the hearts of others. But Diffidens 
has a heart too, and in all likelihood loves and respects many 
of those present more than his comrade does; and yet, while 
Confidens is giving pleasure, and receiving pleasure; chat- 
ting with one, dancing with another, and by a glance of the 
eye, complimenting a third; Diffidens stands unpleased, giv- 
ing no pleasure, and by his looks poisoning the healthful and 
good influences of the time. 

Whence comes this difference? I will tell you, and do 
you think of it, for it involves much; and having thought of 
it long and deeply, practise upon it. The one has faith, the 
other has not. This is implied in our description, a—diffident 
or faithless young man: not a modest, not a humble, but a 
faithless young man. Confidens has faith in his own warm 
affections and pure purposes; he trusts, too, that they will 
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please and be responded to. He has faith in the good will, 
the high-mindedness, the open hearts of others; and by his 
faith creates in them Pla and open hearts—for faith can 
remove mountains. Diffidens, by his want of faith, closes 
and chills all hearts. Such are my friends; let us imitate the 
one and pity the other. J. HP. 


DR. CHANNING’S LETTER. © 


We do our readers the best service in our power, by present- 
ing them with copious extracts from the late letter of Doctor 
Channing. Marry of our southern and western friends may 


have no other opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
views of one, who speaks upon the great subject of interest 


now before the American people, with equal sympathy and 
candor. May the day soon came for that frank and friendly 
interchange of thought which all as Christians and Brethren 
must desire: | 


“ For oue,I desire that slavery should be defended by the ablest men 
among its upholders. In the long run, truth is aided by nothing somuch 
as by opposition, and by the opposition of those who can give the full 
strength of the argument on the side of error. Jn an age of authority 
and spiritual bondage, the opinions of an individual are often important, 
sometimes decisive. One voice may determine the judgement of a 
country. But in an age of free discussion, little is to be feared from 
great names, on whatever side arrayed. When I hear a man complain- 
ing that some cause, which he has at heart, will be put back for years 
by a speech or a book, I suspect that his attachment to it 1s a 
thet he has no consciousness of standing on a rock. The more dis 
cussion the better, if passion and personality be eschewed: and dis- 
cussion, even if stormy, often wisnows truth from error, a good never 

to be expeeted in an uninquiring age.” : | 

“I shall speak strongly of slavery, for we serve neither truth nor 
-virtue by pruning discourse into tameness; but a criminal institutioa 
.does not necessarily imply any singular criminality in those who up- 
‘held it. An institutien, the growth of barbarous times, tranemu 
from distant ages, and “sanetified” by the laws, is a very different 
thing, as far as the character of its friends is concerned, from what t 
would he, were it deliberately adopted at the present day.” 

“F take the ground, that no communities, unless cutting themselves 
off from the civilized world, can withstand just, enlightened, earnest 
opinion; and this power must be brought to bear on slavery more 
zealously than.ever.” 
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“ We are told, that the slaveholding States, in relation to this point, 
stand on the same ground with foreign countries, and are c uently 
to be treated with equal delicacy and reserve. This position I deny; 
but grant it; I maintain the right of acting on foreign countries by 
mora! means for moral ends.” 

“Is humanity a local feeling? Does sympathy stop at a frontier? 
Does the heart shrink and harden as it approximates an imaginary 
line on the earth’s suface? Is moral indignation moved only by 
crimes perpetrated under our own eyes? Has duty no work to do 
beyond our native land? Does a man cease to be a brother by living 
in another State? Is liverty nothing to us, if cloven down ata little 
distance? Christianity teaches different lessons. Its spirit is uncon- 
fined love. One of its grandest truths is human brotherhood. Under 
its impulses, Christians send the preacher of the cross to distant coun- 
tries, to war with deep-rooted institutions. The spiritual ties, which 
bind all men together, were not woven by human policy, nor can 
statesmen sunder them.” 

“The position is false, that nation has no right to interfere morally 
with nation. Every community is responsible to other communities 
for its laws, habits, character; not responsible in the sense of being 
_ liable to physical punishment and force, but in the sense of just expo- 
sure to reprobation and scorn; and this moral control communities 
are bound to exercise over each other, and must exercise over each 
other, and exercise it more and more in proportion to the spread of 
intelligence and civilization.” 

“In consequence of the increasing intercourse and intelligence of 
modern times, there is now erected in the civilized world, a grand 
moral tribunal, before which all communities stand, and must be 
judged. As yet, its authority is feeble compared with what it 1s to be, 
but still strong enough to lay restraint, to inspire fear. Before this, 
slaveholding communities are arraigned, and must answer. The 
friends of justice, liberty and humanity, accuse them of grievous 

wrorgs. It is vain to talk of the prescription of two hundred years. 
Within this space of time, great changes have taken place in the 
code, by which the commonwealth of nations passes sentence. The 
doctrine of human rights has been expounded. ‘The right of the la- 
borer to wages, the right of every innocent man to his own person, 
the right of all to equality before the laws, these are no longer ab- 
stractions of speculative visionaries, no longer innovations, but the 
established rights of humanity. Before the tribunal of the civilized 
world, and the higher tribunal of Christianity and of God, the slave- 
holder has to answer for stripping his brother of these recognised pri- 
vileges and immunities of a man. Multitudes, on both sides of the 
ocean, looking above the distinction of nations, standing on the broad 
ground of a common nature, protest in the face of heaven and earth, 
against the wrong inflicted on their enslaved brother. Let the south 
understand, that it is not your voice, or mine, or that of a small knot 
of enthusiasts, which they have to silence. You and | are nothiag, 
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but as we represent those great principles of justice and charity, with 
which the human heart is everywhere beginning to beat. Every- 
where the slaveholder is accused; everywhere he is judged.” 

“It is strange, that the south should tell us, that the increasing pro. 
test at the north against slavery, is the greater wrong, because slavery 
is one of their institutions. As if an evil lost its deformity by 
an institution, that is, an established thing, held up by laws and public 
force.” | 

“The notion, which I have combatted, that slavery is to be treated 
with respect because it is a public ordinance, is one of many proofs, 
that, even yet, there is but a faint consciousness of the existence of 
an everlasting and immutable rule of right. Multitudes, even now, 
know no higher authority than human government. ‘They think, that 
a number of men, perhaps little honored as individuals for intelligence 
and virtue, are yet competent, when collected into a legislature, to 
create right and wrong.” 

“You and I, sir, observe the golden rule, concerning southern 
slavery. We do to our neighbor, what we wish our neighbor to do to 
us. We expose, as we can, the crimes and cruelties of other States, 
and we ask of other States the same freedom towards our own. If, 
in the opinion of the civilized world, or of any portion of it, we of this | 
Commonwealth are robbing men of their dearest rights, and treading 
them in the dust, let the wrong be proclaimed far and wide. If good 
men anywhere believe, that here the weak are at the mercy of the 
strong, and the poor are denied the protection of the laws, then let 
them make every State of the Union ring with indignant rebuke.” 

“In the preceding remarks, I have gone on the supposition, that 
the slaveholding States, as far as slavery is concerned, stand to the 
other States on the footing of foreign countries, and have shown, that 
if we make them this concession, our right of remonstrance against 
this institution is untouched. But this concession is ungrounded, un- 
just. The free and slave States are one nation, and have a very 
different connection with one another from their connection with for- 
eign communities. Slavery is not the affair of a part only, but of the 
whole. ‘The free States are concerned in it, and of necessity act on 
it and are acted on by it. Weof the north sustain intimate relations 
to slavery, which make us partakers of its guilt,and which, of course, 
bind us to use every lawful means for its subversion.” 

“The district of Columbia fastens on the whole nation the guilt of 
slaveholding. We at the north uphold it as truly as the south. That 
district belongs to no State, but to the nation. It is governed by the 
nation, and with as ample powers as are possessed by any State gov- 
ernment. Its laws and institutions exist through the national will. 
Every legal act owes its authority to Congress. Of consequence, the 
slavery of the District is upheld by the nation. Nota slave is sold or 
whipped there, but by the sanction of the whole people. The slave 
code of the District admits of mitigations ; and this code remains 
unmodified through the national will. The guilt of the institutioa 
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thus lies at the door of every man in the United States, unless he purge 
himself of it by the solemn petition atid remoristrance against the évil. 
What! have the free States nothing to do with slavery! This mo- 
ment they are giving it active support. | 

“The constitution requires the free States to send back to boridage 
the fugitive slave. Does thia show that we Inive no concern with thé 
domestic institutions of the south? that the guilt of therh, if such there 
be, is wholly theirs, and in no degrée ours? This clause; makes us 
direct partakers of the guilt; and, of consequence, we have a vital 
interest in the matter of slavery. I know no provision of the cohstl- 
tution at which my moral feelings revolt, but this. Has not the slave 
a right to fly from bondage? Who among us doubts it? Let any 
man ask himself, how he should construe his rights, were lie made a 
slave; and does he not receive an answer from his own moral nature, 
as bright immediate, and resistless as lightning? And yet we of thé 
free States stop the flying slave, and give him back to bondage! It 
does not satisfy me to be told, that this is a part of that sacred instru- 
ment, the constitution, which all are solemnly bound to uphold. No 
charter of man’s writing can sanctify injustice, or repeal God’s Eternal 
Law. I cannot escape the conviction, that every nian, who aids the 
restoration of the flying slave, is a wrong-doer, though this is done by 
our best and wisest men with no self-reproach. ‘To send him from a 
free State into bondage, seems to me much the same thing ds to trans+ 
port him from Africa to the West Indies or this country. I shall 
undoubtedly be told, that the fugitive is a slave by the laws of the 
territory from which he escapes. But when laws are acknowlédged 
violations of the most sacred rights, we cannot innoceritly be activé 
in replacing men under their cruel power. | 

“It will be said, that the south will insist on this stipulation, becausé 
it is necessary to the support'of her institutions. This nécessity may 
be questioned, becaase, if I may judge from a rough estimate, compa- 
ratively few fugitives are recovered from other States; and yet 
slavery lives and thrives. But if the necessity be real, then it follows; 
that the free States are the guardians, and essential supports of slavery. 
We are the jailors and constables of the institutiou ; and yet, we are 
told, that we sustain no relation to slavery, that it is in no degtee out 
concern.” 

“T appeal to the gerierosity and honot of the south, and would ask 
whether we, with our views of slavery, ought to be required to give 
itactive support? £ would ask, whethér, in the present State of opin- 
on in the civilized world, a slave country ought not to protect its own 
institution, without looking for aid to others? [I would ask; too, 
whether a citizen, who views the government which he sustains, as 
pledged to wrong, deserves reproach for laboring fo bring it into 
harmony with truth and rectitude” 
_ “I proceed to consider another important relation which the north 

bears to slavery. Weare bound, in case of an insurrection of the slaves 
egainst their masters, to put it down by force. This we ought to do, 
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for such an insurrection would involve all the woes atid crimes of civil 
war in the most aggravated forms, with no possibility of a beneficial 
result. Have we not, then, painful relations to slavery? Have we 
not a deep interest in its abolition?” 

“In another view the north sustains relations to slavery. Slavery 
is our near neighbor; and not a few among us grow hardened to it by 
familiarity. It perverts our moral sense. We cannot hold intimate 
connexion, national union, with a region where so great an abuse is 
legalised, and yet escape contamination. To say nothing of friendly 
domestic intercourse, our commercial relations with the slave States 
give to not a few a peculiar interest in the institution. The slave is 
mortgaged to the northern merchant. ‘The slaves’ toil is the northern 
merchant’s wealth, for it produces the great staple on which all the 
commercial dealings of the country turn. As-our merchants and 
manufacturers cast their eyes southward, what do they see? Cotton, 
cotton, nothing but cotton. This fills the whole horizon of the south. 
What care they for the poor human tools by whom it is reared? Their 
sympathies are with the man with whom they deal, who trusts them 
and is trusted by them, and not with the bondmen, by whose sweat 
they thrive, hat change do they desire in a system so gainfulf 
Under these various influences, the moral feeling of the north in regard 
to slavery is more of less palsied. Men call it in vague language an 
evil, just as they call religion a good j. in both cases giving assent to 
a lifeless form of words, which they forget whilst they utter them, and 
which have no power over their lives.. 

“There is another way in which southern slavery bears seriously 
on the north. It blends itself intimately with the whole political 
action of the country, determines its parties, decides important mea- 
sures of government, is a brand of discord, a fountain of bitter strifes, 
and, whilst it lasts, will never suffer us to become truly one people. 
We call ourselves onc, but slavery makes us two.” 

“T have thus considered at length the right and fitness of discussing 
freely the subject of slavery. Why is it that this right is questioned? 
What lies at the bottom of the charge against us, of unwarrantable 
interference with what is not our proper concern? The real cause of 
the complaint, though not suspected at the south, is the insensibility 
which prevails there in regard to this evil. Could the slaveholder 
hook on it from our point of view, could he see it as we do, he would 
no longer blame our remonstrances against it. He would himself 

join the cry. But here lies his unhappiness. Long habit has hard- 
ened him to slavery. Perhaps he calls it an evil, but this word on his 
m means something very different from what it means in ours. 
Flabit is as powerful over the understanding and copscience as over 
the will. An institution handed down from our fathers, sanctioned by 
laws, and under which we have grown up, be it ever so criminal, can- 
not shock us as it does a stranger, and we naturally count the stran- 
ger’s rebuke an insult and wrong. Here lies the wice of Mr. Clay’s 
speech. He silently assumes the innocence of slavery. He does not 
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dream of the need of apologizing for himself as a slavehotder. He 
cannot realise, that, in the vrew of the civilized world, this is a brand 
which shows through all the brightness of his talents and fame.” 

«J have never been disposed todeny, that at the south slavery wore 
a milder aspect than in other countries, though by some this is strenu- 
ously denied. I concede the fact; and still more, I cannot doubt, that 
the condition of the slave continues to improve, The cry, that the 
slave is treated more severely on account of the abolition movernent 
at the north, cannot be true on the whole, though particular restraints 
may be increased. He is and must be treated more kindly. We 
have here better evidence than rumor, A master was never made 
more severe, by having the eyes of the world turned upon him, espe- 
cially when the world, as at present, is more than ever penetrated with 
the spirit of humanity. Slavery exists at this moment under the broad 
light of heaven. ‘The sound of the lash resounds through the free 
States, and through all nations, ‘The master is held responsible to 
his race for his power. Can this make him more severe? The de- 
fence which we hear from the south, set us at ease on this point. The 
anxiety of the planter to show the northern visiter the comforts of his 
slaves,set us at ease, Within a short time, more than one gentle 
voice of woman from the south has spoken to me of the happiness of 
the slave. ‘The master feels that he can only kcep himself within 
the pale of civilized society, by practising kindness to a certain extent. 
All his defenders at the north plead his kindness. Who does not see, 
that, under these influences, the severities of the system must be 
mitigated, and that the advocates of freedom are doing immediate good 
to the poor creatures whose cause they espouse? 

“1 believe, too, that not only is the general treatment of the slaves 
improved, but that their religious means are increased, in consequence 
of the agitation at the north. We are told, that they are now denied 
instruction in reading. But ministers, churches, masters, are waked 
up, as never before, to the obligation of giving to the slaves the bles- 
sings of Christianity, and have a new anxiety to roll away the reproach 
of bringing up hoardes of heathens within their borders.” 

“Mr, Clay affirms, that, the doctrine that man cannot be rightfully 
seized and held as property, is a ‘visionary dogma’ ‘the wild specu- 
lation of theorists and innovators.’ Does not Mr. Clay know, that 
the English nation, from its highest to its lowest ranks, with scarce an 
exception, pronounces the pretended right of property in men, an ag- 
gravated wrong? Does he not know, that this same doctrine pervades 
the continent? that, indeed, it is the acknowledged sentiment of Eu- 
rope, with the exception of Russia and Turkey? Does he not know, 
that it is the faith of the vast majority of the free States? In truth, 

know none, who, in their hearts, believe, that man may rightfully 
be made property, with the exception of some technical lawyers, a 
body too much inclined to exalt precedents above principles, to make 
the statute book the standard of truth and duty, and practically to re- 
Cognise no higher law than that of a majority or king.” 
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“T maintain, then, that the slaveholder has no defence in law, or in 
the opinion of the civilized world, for continuing to hold slaves. He 
is bound to free them, and to do it the sooner on account of their great 
value. He has held this vast amount of other’s property long enough, 
and the rightful owners have ground for urgency in proportion to the 
extent and duration of their wrongs.” 

“ But must the slaveholder mahe himself poor?” says many a man at 
the North, as well as at the South. I answer, by asking those who 
put the question, what they would deem to be their own duty, should 
they find themselves in possession of a large amount belonging to their 
neighbor? Would they go un to hold it, because honesty would make 
them poor.” 

“I deny, however, that the dreaded consequences of doing right, in 
the case before us, can occur. I deny, that Providence has ordained, 
or can ever ordain, remediless injustice, as an essential condition of 
social security. On what ground is this wide-spreading ruin to be 
feared, from destroying property in slaves? Is emancipation an un. 
tried thing? Has jt not been carried through again and again, in 
countries where. social order was less confirmed, and ideas of property 
were looser, than among ourselves? In the West Indies, has not the 
revolution been suddenly accomplished without the least shock of pro- 
perty? Have we not reason to believe, that the price of real estate 
has risen under the change? ‘The slave is a working machine; 
and is his power to work paralysed by liberty ?” : 

“T cheerfully acknowledge, that whilst, in strict justice, the slave- 
holder has no claim to indemnity, he has a title to sympathy and 
equitable consideration. A man, who, by conscientious and honore- 
ble relinquishment of what he discovers to be another’s, makes himself 
comparatively poor, deserves respect and liberal aid. There are few 
at the North, who would not joyfully acquiesce in the plan of that 
djstinguished statesman, Rufus King, for large appropriations of the 
public land to the indemnifying of sufferers under an act of universal 
abolition.” 

“It is believed, however, that compensation, even on the most liberal 
scale, would be not a great amount; for the p!anters, in general, would 
suffer little, if at all, from emancipation, This change would make 
them richer, rather than poorer. One would think, indeed, from the 
common language on the subject, that the negroes were to be annilu- 
lated by being set free; that the whole labor of the South was to be 
destroyed by a single blow, But the colored man, when freed, will 
not vanish from the soil. He will stand there with the same muscles 
as before, only strung anew by liberty, with the same limbs to toil, 
and with stronger motives to toil than before. He will receive wages, 
instead of a fixed allowance; and wages are found, in many parts of 
the West Indies, to get from him nearly twice the labor which he per- 
formed during bondage. He will work from hope, not fear; will work 
for himself, not for others, and, unless all the principles of human 
nature are reversed under a black skin, he will work better than be- 
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fore. For what mighty loss then does the slaveholder need compen- 
sation? We believe that agriculture will revive, worn-out soils be 
renewed, and the whole country assume a brighter aspect under free 
labor. ‘The slaveholder, in relinquishing what is anothers, will add a 
new value to what is unquestionably his own.” 

«The next objection to Emancipation is, that it will produce an 
amalgamation of the white and colored races, This objection is a 
strange one from a resident at the South. Can any impartial man 
fear, that amalgamation will, in any event, go on more rapidly than 
at the present moment? Slavery tends directly to intermingle the 
races.” 

“The barrier of color, as far as this particular connection is con- 
cerned, implies no degradation of the African race. ‘There seems, 
as | have said, a repugnance in nature; but if not natural, the preju- 
dice is as strong as an innate feeling; and how much it may be relied 
on to prevent connexions, we may judge from the whole experience 
of the North.” 

“The spirit of caste, which almost seems the strongest in human 
nature, will certainly postpone amalgamation long enough, to give the 
world opportunity to understand and manage the subject much better 
than ourselves.” 

“[ proceed to the last objection to Emancipation. We are told, that 
it will stir up the two races to war, which nothing but the slavery or 
extermination of one or the other will end.” 

“ Superior as the slaveholders are in number, holding all the pro- 
perty and civil power, distinguished by education, by skill in arms, 
and by singular daring, and backed by the whole power of the free 
States, can they seriously dread collisions? All our fear here is, 
that the colored man, though freed, will remain a slave, will be crush- 
ed by the lordly spirit, the high bearing of the white race ; that he will 
not for a long time rise to a just self-respect.” 

“That they should gain the ascendency, without some miraculous 
combination of circumstances, is impossible. Were they a fierce, 
savage, indomitable race, they might be looked on with apprehension ; 
but they are the most inoffensive people on earth; and their mildness 
has undoubtedly perpetuated their chains. With emancipation their 
present rapid increase will be checked, for the motives to breed them 
will cease. With liberty of motion, the desire of change of place will 
spring up; they will naturally be more or less dispersed; the danger 
of concentration on a few spots will diminish; and when we think of 
the vast extent of our country, we may expect them to become a — 
sprinkling through our population, incapable, even if desirous, of dis- 
turbing the public peace. Especially the discontented, bold, and ad- 
Venturous, the very spirits from which turbulence might be feared, 
will be attracted by hope and novelty, as well as driven by inward 
restlessness , to new scenes. In truth, can we conceive a country, 
which has so little to dread from emancipation as this, reaching as it 

from ocean to ocean, and destined to receive increased accessions 
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to its numbers from the old world? It is also worthy of note, that the 
characteristics of the colored race are particularly fitted to keep them 
harmless. I refer to their passion for imitation of their superiors, and 
their love of show and fashion, which tend to attach them more to the 
white race than to their own, and to break them up into different 
ranks or castes among themselves, a oe 

“ The groundlessness of fears from Emancipation is becoming moro 
and more apparent from the experiment of the West Indies. I do 
not speak of this as decided ; but its first fruits surpass all expectation. 
The slaves in this island were to their masters in the proportion of 
eight or ten to one, and they are shut up in narrow islands, whieh 
prevent dispersion; and yet, the gift of freedom has not provoked an 
act of violence. Their new liberty has been followed by a degree of 
order unknown before; and what makes this peaceful transition more 
striking is, that emancipation took place under every possible disad- — 
vantage. It was not the free gift of the master, not an act of justice 
and kindness, not accompanied with appeals to the gratitude and better 
nature of the slave. It was conferred by a distant benefactor; it was 
forced on the planter. It was submitted to with predictions of ruinous 
results. ‘The generous hope, which so often creates the good it pants 
for, was wanting. In Jamaica, it would seem, that the furious opposi- 
tion of the planting interest to the measure, broke out, in some in- 
stances, into a desire of its defeat. Yet under all these disadvantages, 
which can never occur here, because emancipation here must be a 
free gift, the prospects of a successful issue are brighter than had 
dawned on any but the most ardent spirits. The failure of such an 
experiment would not have discouraged me. What ought not to be 
hoped from its success?” 

“ Mr. Clay seems particularly to dread immediate emancipation. 
But this, in the common acceptation of the words, is not the only way 
of giving freedom. Let the wisdom of the South engage in this cause 
heartily, and in good faith, and it is reasonable to expect, that means 
of a safe transition to freedom, not dreamed of, would be devised. 
This work we have no desire to take out of the master’s hands, nor 
would we thrust on him our plans for adoption. 1 indeed think that 
emancipation, in one sense of the phrase, should be immediate; that is. 
the right of property in a human being should be immediately dis- 
claimed. But though private ownership should cease, the State should 
be authorised and bound to provide for its own safety. The legisla- 
ture may place the colored race under guardianship, may impose such 
restraints as the public order may require, and may postpone the full 
enjoyment of personal liberty even to the next generation. ‘There 
was a time, when these safeguards seemed to me needful. Happily 
the West Indies are teaching, and, I trust, will continue to teach, that 
immediate emancipation, in the fu'l sense of the words, is safer than 
a gradual loosening of the chain.” 

‘sLet me close this head with one remark. Allow what is not true; 
allow emancipation to be dangerous. Will it be safer hereafter thar 
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at the present moment? Will it be safer when the slaves shall have 
doubled, trebled, or sull more increased? And must it not at length 
come? Can any man, who considers the chances of war, and the 
direction which opinion is taking im the civilized world, believe that 
slavery is to be perpetual? Is it wise to wink out of sight a continually 
increasing peril? At this moment, what possible danger is to be 
feared from emancipation in the northern slave States? Does not 
every Kentuckian know, that slavery can be ended now, without the 
slightest hazard to social order? Does not the whole danger, as to 
~ that State, lie in delay?. How, then, can danger be an excuse for 
refusing emancipation ?” 

«There is no such terror in slaveholding countries. In my own 

residences among slaves, I have used fewer precautions at night than 
in this good city. I have sleptin one place with open doors, and in 
another have given to a slave the key to lock the house at the hour of 
retiring and to re-open it in the morning, when | have been the sole 
tenant of the dwelling. Undoubtedly the slaveholder wears arms, 
just as we bolt our doors and employ patrols of watchmen in the 
streets; but in both cases, these and other means of defence bring such 
security, that sleep is undisturbed by fear. The slaves, broken from 
birth to submission, brought up in ignorance, confined to the plantation, 
having no means of external concert, wanting mutual confidence, be- 
cause wanting principle, and separated by the distinctions of house 
servants and field laborers, cower before their instructed, armed, 
united, organized masters, and feel resistance tobe vain. Add to this 
the strong attachment, by which some on almost every estate are 
bound to their owners, stronger than what they bear to their own 
race; and we shall see, that the danger of a servile war is not great 
— enough to embitter life, or deserve much sympathy.” 
_ “Ido not say that there is no danger in slavery. Systems founded 
in Wrong want stability, and are every day growing more and more 
insecure, with the progress of intelligence aad moral sentiment in the 
world. Unexpected explosions may take place at the South. Secret 
causes may be at work on the spirit of the slave. Foreign invasiort 
would be a death-blow to the system. I mean only to say, that there 
isno danger from the discussion of slavery at the North, or’ only that 
indirect, distant danger, which we are always encountering, and 
which no man thinks of flying from, in human affairs. The stormiest 
day of abolitionism has passed, and yet not a symptom of iasurrec- 
tion has appeared at the South. It is morally impossible that there 
should be danger in the calmer days which are to follow.” 

I now proceed to the second objection to the agitation of slavery at 
the North. We are told, that the Union will be thus endangered.’ 
“Danger to the Union” is so old a cry, that it ceases to startle us.” 

“Qur Union is not so Weak as our alarmists imagine. It has stood 
many storms, and will stand many more. It is not, as many think, a 
creature of a day. Its foundations were laid at the first settlement 
of these States, and their whole history was silently preparing them to’ 
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become one great people. There is not a community on earth which 
has so distinct a conviction of the blessings of national union, and of 
the evils of separation, as this country.” | 

‘“‘ But, besides this generous sentiment, we have characteristic feel- 
ings, as a people, which bind us together. One of our national pas- 
sions is pride in a vast extent of territory. From the circumstance 
of our history and location, we are accustomed to think and talk of 
immense regions, and to scour remote tracts of sea and land; and we 
should experience a sense of confinement in the boundaries which 
satisfy other States. An American has a passion for belonging to a 
great country.” | 

‘ Another cause of union may appear to foreigners less serious 
than it really is. We hold together, because we know not where to 
break off. Neighboring States are too much allied in feelings and 
interests and domestic bonds for separation, and no State is willing 
to occupy the position of a frottier. | 

“Qur union is every day gaining strength by the increased facilities 
of intercourse, which place distant parts of the country side by side, 
and are interweaving almost as closely the interests and affections of 
remote States, as of those which border on each other. The subtle 
steam, made up of mutually repelling particles, and melting in a mo- 
ment into air, has become to this country a cord stronger than ada- 
mant. Providence seems to intend to give us the physical means of 
binding together a wider region, than was ever before blessed with 
one beneficent sway.” | 

“ But, it is said, the South is passionate, and threatens to secede if 
we agitate this subject of slavery. Is this no cause of alarm? To 
this argument I would offer two answers. First; the South, passionate 
as it may be, is not insane. Does not the South know, that, in aban- 
doning us on the ground of slavery, it would take the surest step to- 
wards converting the free States to intense and overwhelming aboli- 
tion? Would not slavery become from that moment the grand dis- 
tinctive idea of the Southern Republic? And would not its Northern 
rival, by instinct and necessity, found itself on the antagonist princi- 
ple? In such an event, there would be no need of anti-slavery soct- 
eties, of abolition agitations, to convert the North. The blow that 
would sever the Union for this cause, would produce an instantaneous 
explosion to shock the whole land. The moral sentiment against 
slavery, not kept down by the interests and duties which grow out of 
union, would burst its fetters, and be reinforced by the whole strength 
of the patriotic principle, as well as by all the prejudices and local 
passions which would follow disunion: Does not the South see that 
our exemption from the taint of slavery, would, in this case, become 
our main boast? That we should cast the reproach of this institution 
into her teeth, in very different language from what is now U 
That what is now tolerated in sister States, would be intensely hated 
in separate, rival communities? Let disunion on this ground take 
place, and then the North may become truly dangerous to the South. 
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Then, real incendiaries, very different from those who now bear the 
name, might spring up among*us. Then, fanaticism would borrow 
force and protection from national feeling. Then, in the se 
relations between the two communities, which would soon be created, 
and the self-regarding policy wich we should adopt, we should take 
into account the weakness which a servile population would bring on 
our adversaries. We should feel, that we have an ally in our rival’s 
bosom, nor would that ally forget to look northward for liberation. 
I say the South is notinsane. Nothing but a palpable necessity could 
induce it to break off from the free States on the ground of slavery.” 

“This leads me to observe in the next place, that there is, and can 
be, no kind of necessity or warrant for separation furnished to the 
South; by the discussion of slavery at the North. This topic will in- 
deed be agitated; and more and more freely; but no discussion, no 
agitation of slavery, no form of abolition, can produce such an ex- 
citement on the subject in the free States, as will furnish the slave 
States with any motive to encounter the terrible evils of separation. 
This subject deserves some consideration. Abolitionisti may be 
viewed in two lights; first, as the organized array of societies against 
slavery; and next, as an individual sentiment, scattered through the 
whole population: In neither view; can it drive the South to dis- 
union, at least for a long time to come. Regarded as an organized 
body; Abolitionism will subsist and will influence opinion, but it will 
never gain an ascendency in the free States.” 

“ As to Abolitionism in its more general form; or regarded as an in- 
dividual principle of settled, earnest opposition to slavery, this has 
taken deep root, and must grow and triumph. It is in harmony with 
our institutions, and with all the tendencies of modern civilization. 
It triumphs in Europe, and will flow in upon us from abroad more 
and more freely,in consequence of those improvements of intercourse 
which place Europe almost at our door. Still, it is far from being 
universal among us. There are obstacles as well as aids to its pro- 
gress; in consequence of which, it isto make its way calmly, gradu- 
__ ally, so that there is no possibility of any violent action from the freest 
discussion of slavery: There is no danger of an anti-slavery fever 
heres which will justify the South to itself in encountering the infinite 
hazards of disunion.” 

“This discussion is safe; still more, it is a duty, and must go on; 
and, under this and other influences; the anti-slavery spirit must 
spread and must prevail: Mr: Clay’s speech will but aid the move- 
ment. The anti-slavery spirit may triumph slowly; but triumph it 
must and will. It may be thought, that, from my own showing, the 
Success of this cause is not so sureas its friends are accustomed to 
boast. But. notwithstanding all the obstacles which I have frankly 
stated, anti-slavery principles have made pe progress, have become 

P convictions in many souls, within a few years; and the impulse, 
far from being spent, continually gains strength. There are those 
who hope that the present movement is a temporary fanaticism. We 
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are even told, that a distinguished Senator from the South, on the 
close of Mr. Clay’s speech, repaid t#is effort for slavery with un- 
bounded applause, and declared, that ‘ Abolitionism was now down, — 
But such men have not studied our times. Strange, that in an 
when pes principles are stirring the human soul, and when the 
masse of men, who have hitherto slept, are waking up to thought, it 
should be imagined, that an individual, a name, a breath, can arrest 
_ the grand forward movements of society. When will statesmen learn, 
that there are higher powers than political motives, interests, and in- 
a When will they learn the might which dwells in truth? 
When will they learn, that the great moral and religious Ideas, which | 
have now seized on and are working in men’s souls, are the most effi- 
cient, durable forces, which are acting in the world? When will 
they learn, that the past and present are not the future, but that the 
changes already wrought in society, are only forerunners, signs, and 
springs of mightier revolutions, Politicians, absorbed in near ob- 
jects, are prophets only on a small scale. They may foretell the 
issues of the next election, though even here they are often baffled, 
but the breaking out of a deep moral conviction in the mass of men, 
is a mystery which they have little skill to interpret.” 

“ Politicians, seizing on the narrow, selfish principles of human 
nature, expect these to rule forevcr. ‘They hope, by their own ma- 
chinery, to determine the movements of the world. But if history 
teaches any lesson, it is the impotence of statesmen; and, happily, 
this impotence is increasing every day, with the spread of lights and 
moral force among the people. Would politicians study history with 
more care, they might learn, even from the dark times which are 
past, that interest is not, after all the mightiest agent in human 
affairs; that the course of human events has been more determined, 
on the whole, by great principles, by great emotions, by teeling, by 
enthusiasm, than by selfish calculations or by selfish men. In the 
great conflict between the Oriental and Western World, which was 
decided at Thermopyle and Marathon; in the last great conflict be- 
tween Polytheism and Theism, begun by Jesus Christ, and carried 
op by his followers; in the Reformation of Luther; in the American 
Revolution; in these grandest epochs of history, what was it which 
won the victory? What were the mighty, all-prevailing powers! 
Not political management, not self-interest, not the lower principles 
of human nature; but the principles of freedom and religion, 
power, moral enthusiasm, the divine aspirations of the human soul. 
Great thoughts and great emotions have a place in human history, 
which no historian has hitherto given them, and the future 1s to be 
more determined by these, than the past. The anti-slavery spin 
is not thea to die uuder the breath of an orator. As easily might that 
breath blow out the sun.” 

“Slavery must fall, because it atands in direct hostility toall the grand 
movements, principles, and reforms of our age, because it stands in 
the way of an advancing world. One great idea stands out amidst the 
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discoveries and improvements of modern times. It is, that man is 
not to exercise arbitrary, irresponsible power over man. ‘To restrain 
power, to divide and balance it, to create responsibility for its just 
use, to secure the individual against its abuse, to substitute law for 
private will, to shield the weak from the strong, to give to the injured 
the means of redress, to set a fence round every man’s property and 
rights, in a word, to secure liberty,—such, under various expressions, 
is the great object on which philosophers, patriots, philanthropists, 
have long fixed their thoughts and hopes.” 

‘¢ And yet in the midst of this progress, in the face of this universal 
reverence for human rights, the slaveholder stands apart, and sets up 
his claim to ownership of his fellow-creatures, and insists on arbitrary, 
irresponsible rule, and makes his will a law, and enforces it by de- 
grading punishments. And can this power stand? Is it able to re- 
sist the moral power of the world? Can it withstand a higher power, 
that of Eternal Justice, before which all worlds bow, and to which the 
highest orders of beings must give an account?” 


“How eloquently that man speaks! His words are fitly 
chosen; his periods are well balanced; his metaphors are ap- 
propriate and striking; his tones are sweet and kindling; for 
he is speaking on a subject in which his soul is absorbed; he 


has a cause he pleads, an idea he would communicate, a truth | 


he would make men feel, an end he would carry. He is 
speaking out, for justice, for liberty, for country, for God, for 
eternity; and Humanity opens wide her ears, and her mighty 
heart listens.”? Brownson. 
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Louisville, April 15, 

BroTHER CHANNING: 

I think that the Monthly Record 
_ should be chiefly supplied by news 
fron the churches, and letters from 
those of our faith scattered abroad, 
giving accounts of what occurs 
in their vicinities concerning the 
cause of Christian liberty and 
truth. And I propose doing this 
myself from time to time, wih re- 
spect to our own society and city. 

Last Sunday, Dr. Wylie, Pres- 
ident of Bloomington College, Ia, 
preached in my pulpit, morning 
and evening. The sermon in the 
morning was from the text, Micah 
vi. 8. “He hath shewed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” It 
contained a plain exposition of 
Christian duty, interspersed with 
many acute and profitable reflec- 
‘ions. In the evening he preach- 
ed upon *Sectarianism,” which 
he characterized with much pow- 
er and clearness, and exposed with 
tremendous energy of rebuke. 
We have no doubt that many of 
Dr. Wylie’s Presbyterian friends 
will be offended at his so far coun- 
tenancing Unitarians as to preach 
in their church. And yethe might 
reply in the very words of Christ, 
Those whoare whole need not a 


Physician, but those who are 
sick.” If you think Unitarians are 
in error, so much the more ought 
you to go and preach to them the 
truth. But Dr. Wylie is not a man 
to shrink from his duty, lest the 
Pharisees of the present time 
should say of him, as those of old 
said of his master, “ This man 
receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them.” 

Truly we live in an age of pro- 
gress. I should hardly have ex- 
pected, four years ago, that I 
should to day have preaching in 
my pulpit, by a man then standing 
in the frontranks of the Old School 
party in the Presbyterian church, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward 
men. 

I heard the other day an amus- 
ing account. Abouta year ago, 
Mr. Greene, Professor at Danville, 
while preaching in Louisville, 
thought fit to class the Unitarians 
with Deists, pickpockets, and mur- 
derers. About the same time, Mr. 
John Breckenridge, while preach- 
ing in the same pulpit, prefaced 
his sermon by a sort of argument 
against Unitarians, which occupl- 
ed him perhaps two minutes. 

The argument of Mr. Brecken- 
ridge was so shallow, and the at: 
tack by Mr. Greene was so coarse 
and ungentlemanoly, that I never 
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thought it worth my while to notice 
either. Butl it is 
reported a the resbyte- 
rians 10 of the State, 
that the Unitarians of Louisville 
were quite overthrown by Mr. 
Greene and Mr. Breckenridge. 
Now, lest some of our friends should 
be distressed by this rumor, | will 
inform them of the only effects 
which | have observed resulting 
from these two attacks. After Mr. 
B. had finished his harrangue, a 
worthy man, a member of the 
Presbyterian church, who sat be- 
hind me, touched me on the shoul- 
der, and said that he thought the 
argument of Mr. B, went directly 
in favor of Unitarianism, and that 
he never had been led to look upon 
it in so favorable a light before. 
And as to the other gentleman, I 
know that a great number of his 
personal friends, who were in the 
church at the time, were extremely 
hurt and displeased at his going 
out of his way to abuse the Unita: 
rians. And many, who had been 
much interested in his services be- 
fore, had their interest wholly de- 
stroyed by that single speech. 

Our church in this place is in a 
flourishing condition. An increas- 
ed interest in religion has been 
manifested during the last two or 
three months. Formerly it was 
difficult to get half a dozen persons 
to attend a Bible class or pre- 
paratory lecture. Now, between 
thirty and forty meet every Sunday 
hight to converse upon important 
religious truths. Formerly it was 
difficult to get seven or eight per- 
sons to a teachers’ meeting, once a 
month. Now, we hold them every 
Wednesday night, and they are at- 
tended by sixteen and often more. 
We have admitted ten persons in- 


to the church within the last six 
weeks, and hope to receive many 
more. A new spirit, we trust, is 
about to descend into our midst. 
May the Lord help us to be a city 
set on a hill. 
For the present, farewe!!. 
Yours in Christian and 
personal friendship, 
James CLaRKeE. 


Go THOU AND DO LIKEWISE.— 


A gentleman who had been tra- 


velling through the State of Loui- 
siana, called a few days since to 
give us the name of a new sub- 
scriber in that State, and commu- 
nicated the following particulars 
concerning him, He is connect- 
ed with an important literary in- 
stiution, and received his education 
at West Point, Being in senti- 
ment a Unitarian, he has felt him- 
self called upon to disseminate his 
ideas, and has brought many oth- 
ers to receive the like precious 
faith, Among these are many 
highly respectable families, for- 
merly Catholic, and a minister of 
the Methodist denomination. ‘This 
gentleman, being brought to see 
the reasonableness and scriptural 
nature of views from which he 
formerly shrunk with horror, like 
Paul, now preaches the faith 
which once he opposed. He rides 
between two towns of considerable 
importance, and preaches to res- 
pectable congregations in each, 
without fee or salary. Our in- 
formant mentioned that he heard 
him preach an extremely able and 
eloquent discourse on the unity of 
God. 
In our last number we inserted 
a very interesting communication 
from a gentleman in the northern 
part of Illinois, who, being conver- 
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ted to Unitarian views by perusing 
the Messenger, was extending the 
knowledge to others of a faith 
which had brought satisfaction and 
solace to his own mind. He took 
pains to procure tracts, and ride 
about the country distributing 
them, and, also, to read sermons at 
public meetings. Thus the north 
gives up, and the south keeps not 
back those who show by their con- 
duct the sincerity of their convic- 
tions, and who seem to have pon- 
dered the apostolic saying, “Know- 
est thou this, O vain man, that 
faith without works is dead?”— 
We see how much may be done, 
by such examples. A layman may 
convert preachers, and the preach- 
er again convert laymen. Noone 
ought to hide his candle under a 
bushel. If we are in earnest; if 
we believe that the progress of the 
gospel is hindered by the cum- 
brous forms of faith and worship 
which we oppose; if we long to 
see the simplicity of the gospel 
restored; if we think the world 
will never be converted to Christ, 
nor union prevail among Chris- 
tians, nor intelligent men be 
brought to the foot of the cross, till 
prevailing systems are essentially 
modified—then, by all the respon- 
sibilities most solemn, are we 
urged to spread this light and 
show that it is the true light. Go 
THOU AND DO LIKEWISE. , 
8. N. E. 


Cuicaco, IIl.—From Chicago 
we hear that brother Nightingale 
is preaching to large audiences. 
We hope our brethren and friends 
there will be built upin the know- 
ledge and faith of Jesus Chiist. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 


1. Boston Quarterly Review—April, 

1839, 

The contents of this number of 
Mr. Brownson’s Review are as 
follows: 1, Wordsworth. 2. Ec- 
lecticism. 3. Foreign Standard 
Literature. 4. Pretensions of 
Phrenology. 5. Our Indian Pol- 
icy. Literary Notices, This 
Review is always spirited and full 
of matter. We recommend it to 
every one who wishes to lay out 
three dollars, so as to procure the 
best return in intellectual excite- 
ment and mental food. 


2. Mr. Bartol’s Discourse, delivered in 
the West Church—Boston. | 


- Our friend, Bartol, if we may 
judge by this specimen, is in the 
habit of delivering his mind with 
great freedom to his congregation, 
and telling them plainly that those 
who come to church have some- 
thing more to do than to criticise 
the style of the speaker. Happy 
are the people that are in sucha 
case. Well for them if ther 
preacher has sufficient boldness 
to point out to them their duties 
and sins, without mincing the 
matter. We remember last Octo- 
ber, hearing of a good lady whose 
church had been supplied by a 
long succession of smooth 

ers, going home one day full of 
satisfaction. “I liked the preach- 
er today. He told us. of our sins. 
[t is so long since we have had 
that sort of preaching, that the 
ing” 
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Truths joined God, not to be 
by By Samuel Oe 

good. 

God has joined together Reason 
and Revelation, the Works and 
the Spirit, (internal and external 
evidence). Understanding and 
Feeling, Faith and Works, Re- 
ligion and Morality, but men have 

ted them, and laid stress 
on one to the exclusion of the 
other. Sotoo have they separated 
the views of man's depravity and 
man’s capacity fur good, bis free- 
agency and dependence, his pos- 
session of a spiritual nature, and 
need of a Savior. Soalso in their 
view of God, they have either re- 
moved God out of the world, or 
made the world itself God. They 
have denied the existence of evil, 
or the being of God; they have 
~ annihilated human agency and 
made God the author of sin, or 
have virtually taken away the 
Omniscience and Omnipotence of 
the Almighty. God is just, and is 
also merciful. God is one, but 
many are his manifestations; but 
men are prone to separate them, 
and take a one-sided view of God 
and man. 

Thus speaks our brother Os- 
good ;a true Eclectic he ; conserva- 
tive at once and radical; loving 
the future and revering the past; 
no rash innovator, no stiff main- 
_tainer of antiquated forms and 


formulas. God be with him. We . 


also would aspire to a like faith. 


4. Second Annual Report of the Mas 
sachusetts Board of Education, &€c. 
Report of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools in Tennesse. 

We thank our friends for for- 
warding to us these encouraging 
documents. There is reason to 
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hope that our country is destined 
to carry on the work of a thorough 
popular education, as it has never 
been before imagined. 


5. Life of Cardinal Cheverus. Boston. 
James Munroe & Co. 


The perusal of this book has 
produced in our mind one very 
distinct conviction, and that is of 
the folly of the whole system of 
saintship. We have long been 
acquainted with the character of 
Cheverus. We have known him 
to be an humble, pious, sensible, 
devoted Christian. He was a 
man whom all sects loved to epeak 
well of; and when he died, one of 
the leading Presbyterian papers 
in New York stopped for a mo- 
ment its war against the Papists, 
to eulogise in generous and warm 
language the virtues of this good 
Roman Catholic. Such was our 
opinion of the man. Such was 
the opinion of Protestants in this 
country. But now comes Mr. 
Huen Dubourg, and not satisfied 
with our thinking him a_ good 
Christian, wants to persuade us 
that he was a saint; a miracle of 
piety, an oracle of wisdom, a star 
of holiness, before whom all the 
rest of the lights of our firmament 
must pale their ineffectual fires. 
He would have us believe that 
every Protestant mouth was hush- 
ed in his presence; that every 
Protestant cavil died away in si- 
lence before the awful wisdom of 
his words; and that the Protestant 
people of Boston all ran from their 
own churches to listen to this 
Catholic. Now we cheerfully ad- 
mit that the Bishop was an excel- 
lent man, but we cannot grant him 
to have been the only good mar 
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in Boston: While Protestants 
would withhold no just praise from 
Catholic virtue, they may say with 
King Harry: 

“ We trust we have within our church 
“Five hundred as good as he.” 

We are sorry for the sake of 
the memory of Cheverus, that this 
book has been published. Such 
eulogium injures a 
cause. We do not now-a-days be- 
- lieve in saints. Perhaps in France 
these French praises might be 
swallowed by the good Catho- 
lics; but Mr. Stewart has done no 
service to the Roman Catholic 
cause, by translating and publish- 
ing in Boston, a book, the mistakes 
and exagerations of which, the 
whole community can at once de- 
tect. Mr. Stewart tries to apolo- 
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gise for these mistakes and ex: 
travagancies, by showing that it 
was very natural for a French- 
man and Roman Catholic to {all 
into them. Perhaps so; but is 
that a good reason for translating 
and re-publishing a book, the 
whole tone of which is 
tion, and almost every page of 
which contains error, which re- 
presents Cheverus in an attitude 
which he himself would be the 
first to condemn; and the 

of which must be to lower rather 
than to exalt his character, by 
causing us to whether any 
truth is contained in a Biography 
which is so pervaded with reck- 
less assertion and palpable false- 
hood. 8. N. B, 
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WESTERN MESSENGER: 


DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


Vou. VII. JUNE, 1839. No. 2. 


A VISIT TO NIAGARA FALLS, 
WITH THOUGHTS ON THE INDESCRIBABLE. 


Tue Apostle Paul, speaking of “ visions and revelations of 
the Lord,”’ tells us that on one occasion “he was caught up 
into paradise, and heard unspeakable words which it is not 
possible for a man to utter.” Swedenborg, also, in his “Memo- 
rable Relations’? of things seen by him in the spiritual world, 
makes frequent mention of scenes and objects, which, he says, 
cannot be described in language used among men. Such 
assertions excite wonder in some minds. Others of less cre- 
dulity doubt whether such a thing be possible. But those 
who question the possibility, forget how many “unspeakable”’ 
things there are in this natural world: Such indeed are 
many of the highest achievements in art, and the sublimest 
objects in nature. Words can give us little more than the 
color, form and dimensions of things; but under these lies a 
substantial reality which belongs to the spirit-land; which 
oftentimes the soul perceives and feels, but with which lan- 
guage has little to do. What, for example, have words to do 
with such a picture as the Madonna of Guido, or with any of 
the best works of the old masters, or with the human coun- 
_ tenance in general? Language, written or spoken, ts of mate- 
rial origin. It rests upon things in the natural world, as its 
basis. It belongs strictly to nature, therefore; and is an ap- 
propriate vehicle wherein to convey natural ideas, natura} 
as natural beauty. To the unspiritual man, whose 
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mind rests wholly in nature, it can impart nothing above 
nature. But the highest order of Beauty we know, is 
not natural but spiritual. This is eminently true of the 
human countenance. How small a part of that, which most 
attracts us in the human face, can be described! Its pro- 
portions, form and complexion may be set forth in words: 
for these helps constitute its natural beauty. But these may 
be pictured to us ever so graphically, and its highest beaut 

still remain concealed. It is the spiritual, revealed through 
the natural, which language cannot pourtray, that most at- 
tracts and impresses us. What were the happiest combina- 
tions of lines, angles, color, figure, &c. in the human face, but 
for the higher combinations of thought and affection which 
these express? The most beautiful countenance is manifestly 
that which possesses most spiritual beauty; which reveals 
under an outward harmony, a sweet harmony of the internal 
life; which, through a happy blending of complexion and fea- 
tures, proclaims a union, still happier, of true wisdom and 
love. And it is this highest part of human beauty, which is 
almost wholly lost in description; for it is this which words 
are least adapted to convey. 

The same is true of all the deepest workings of the soul. 
The noblest conceptions, the strongest passions, the sublimest 
emotions cannot be described. These are above nature; and 
of course cannot be truly represented to any but those who have 
experienced the same, in language which belongs to nature. 

To the same class of indescribable things, belong all the 
most beautiful and sublime objects in the natural world. 
What language can paint the rainbow, the aurora, the New- 
England sun-set, an autumnal forest, or this — 

Brave o’erhanging firmament, 
| Fretted with golden fire.” 
What language can paint them in such a manner, I mean, as 
to convey any just representation thereof to one who had 
never witnessed them himself. Language can describe the 
shape of colors and of the rainbow, and the order of their 
arrangement. It can give us the number, direction and mo- 
tion of the auroral coruscations. It can picture some of the 
contrasted hues of the sun-set and the forest; and tell the color 
of the sky, and the whole number of the stars, could they 4¢ 
numbered, that are hung up there. Every beholder, how- 
ever, while gazing upon such objects, feels that there 1s 2 
subtle beauty here, which the eye does not see, and the tongue 
cannot tell: a beauty indeed, with which color, form, size, Mo- 
tion and number have but little to do, except to act as medt- 
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ums of its communication. He perceives that there is a mag- 
nificence about such objects beyond the grasp or reach of mor- 
tals—quite too ethereal for human language: a grandeur to be 
felt, not to be described. In the sweet language of nature’s 
poet, he feels, as he looks on them, 

“A presence that disturbs him with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused.” 
And it is this part which is entirely lost in the description, 
that most entrances the soul of the beholder. It is that in- 
communicable beauty, which is so indissolubly bound to its 
object, that it can never exist in any perceptible form where 
the object itself is not, which constitutes the highest charm of 
whatever is most admired in nature. 

Whoever has visited Niagara Falls, must perceive the truth 
of these remarks. Whoever has gazed on that sublime ob- 
ject, must know that it is indescribable. All who ever at- 
tempted a description, must have felt how feeble and inade- 
quate is the power of language, when such a task is proposed. 
One may describe his own emotions; yet this but partially; 
since there are emotions, too, which are unutterable. But 
who that has not felt the same emotions, would understand 
this description? And who, that has not seen Niagara, can 
have known the emotions which only Niagara can excite? 

If our emotions then cannot be described, still less can the 
object itself. Stand alone on Table Rock until the soul is 
filled with the surrounding scene—you are in the very bosom— 
as it were, in the brain—of beauty, grandeur, terror, might. 
The awful roar of the cataract, seeming almost to jar the rocks 
and hills around you—the flashing mass of mingled green 
and white, cleaving the wave-worn precipice and dizzy 
height on which you stand—the dire phlegethon writhing in 
agony beneath you— rene. 

“The hell of waters! where they how! and hiss 

And boil in endless torture—” | 
_ —“the reeling birds” darting sportively through the foam,— 
the silvery vapor rising in wreaths of ever-varying form, 
and arched with a brilliant bow, 


“Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
‘‘ Love watching madness with unalterable mien.” 
—what have words to do with such a sight! About as much 
as the contemptible machinery of the stage has to do with the 
ear of Shakspeare; or the looks and tones of a stage actor 
with Lear’s sublime indentification of his own age with that of 
the heavens themselves. Every description of Niagara, there- 
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fore, must, from the very nature of language, be necessarily 
imperfect. No just idea of it can ever be conveyed in words, | 
All who attempt it must feel that it is very much like attempt. 
ing to personate the Satan of Milton upon the stage, or one 
of Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. | 
The following aceount of a visit to the Falls, late in winter, 
and passage behind the great sheet of water upon ice, may be 
interesting to those who have never been there at that season, 
and may not know that sucha feat can be performed with 
safety. The writer has never met with any account of what 
he describes; though a similar description may have before 
been published. 
It was on the 6th of March that the writer visited this 
natural wonder for the fifth time. And as some of Shak- 
spear’s passionate admirers say that the /ast-read play of their 
author is always the best, so my last view of Niagara is 
always the most interesting. Our party was small, consisting 
of only two ladies and myself. We had all been there in 
summer, and were anxious to see them in their winter cos- 
tume; for we had heard much of their inimitable beauty at 
‘this season. And inimitable indeed we found it. The banks 
of the river below the Fall were beautifully lined with icieles 
of immense size, hanging from the jutting rocks on either 
side, and resembling in some degree a colonade of huge marble 
pillars. The trees and shrubs were not so thickly cased in 
ice—so we were informed—as in mid-winter; except on one 
corner of Goat Island. There they had been left undisturbed 
by the wind, and were loaded with “icy brilliants.”’ Nothing 
could be more beautiful. Every trunk, and branch, and twig, 
was encased in the frozen foam—white as alabaster—and 
«shone in the lucid covering.”? The long and slender boughs 
seemed groaning beneath their load of icé; and the tops of 
some small trees, ten or fifteen feet in height, were literally 
“bent in a glittering ring” to the ground. It was a most en- 
chanting and novel sight. One might easily have fancied 
himself gazing on a reef of coral, or a group of shining ala- 
baster-trees. When the sun shone, the effect was dazzling 
almost beyond endurance. | | 
We crossed ta the Canada side, and passed down to the 
crescent Fall. On our return from Table Rock, we were i- 
vited by Mr. Starkey to descend the stair-case, and pass behind 
the great sheet of water. Every body that has been to 
Niagara must know Isaiah Starkey—the man who keeps the 
stair-case, a reading-room, a shop of refreshments, a/bums for 
visiters to enter their names and write poetry, and furnishes 
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dresses and a guide for all who wish to go behind the sheet 
of water. I could hardly believe Mr. S. in earnest, when he 
said we could go behind the sheet of water on ice, and with- 
out any artificial means of protection. We, however, de- 
scended the stair-case, and there we came to a scene of mag- 
nificence, as unexpected as it was entrancing to us all. It is 
this which I have never seen described. From the foot of the 
staircase we walked toward the Fall over a bank of ice 
formed by the spray, and elevating us forty or fifty feet above 
the ground or summer-path. We passed, on our way, im- 
mense columns of ice, varying in shape, size and ornament, 
which had been formed by the water trickling from the solid 
roof above, and had grown to such a prodigious size, that 
they now seemed like beautiful and appropriate supports of 
the projecting rock. Other columns lie scattered around in 
broken fragments, like the ruins of some ancient and magnifi- 
cent city. Just at the entrance, behind the sheet of water, we 
came upon a broad staging or platform of ice, some fifty feet 
in length and thirty in breadth, and so level that one could 
venture near the edge with safety. And sucha view of the 
Falls as we had from this point! I have never elsewhere 
found any thing equal to it. It was like viewing them from 
a portico of an immense marble palace, constructed for the 
purpose; and in a style of beauty and wild magnificence, in 
perfect keeping with the fall itself. We stood as it were upon 
a floor of beautiful white marble, raised about half way from 
the surface of the river to the top of Table Rock. On either 
hand, as we faced the Fall, was a huge pillar of the same 
material—white as alabaster, and beautifully fluted and orna- 
mented—apparently supporting the over-hanging rock, which 
formed with the horizon an angle of about forty-five degrees, 
In front of the pillar on our right hand, and a few feet be- 
yond it, at the very entrance behind the great sheet of 
water, rose a huge pyramid of ice exactly in the form of a 
sugar-loaf, and ten or fifteen feet higher than the staging we 
stood upon. This formed for us a,complete protection against 
the spray from the Fall. It seemed indeed to have been 
raised for that very purpose. Overhead was the grey, shelv- 
ing rock, here and there hung with icicles—some of prodi- 
gious size—beautifully grouped together, and wrought into 
the most exquisite shapes, resembling so many rude chande- 
liers of surpassing brilliancy. Below us, as it were just at our 
feet, was that boiling, angry gulf. A little to the right, and 
in full view, was the foaming Crescent Fall—the nearest part 
but a few feet from where we stood. And before us, ap- 
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parently within a stone’s throw, was the bright Bow of 
promise, wearing an angel’s smile as it hung so peacefully 
over that boiling flood. I watched it while the sun went 
down, and saw how like a thing of life it seemed to cling to 
that fickle vapor and love it with a dying embrace, So 


clings the heart—the hope of man, to many an object, light 


and fickle as that feathery foam. 

We advanced behind the great sheet of water more than 
two-thirds the way, as the guide informed us, from the en- 
trance to Termination Rock. Even the ladies ventured above 
half the distance. Indeed there was no danger, except of 
losing a foot-hold and falling into the clefts of the ice; which, in 
some places yawned fearfully. I had been under the sheet 
of water before, in summer; and though clad in an oil-cloth 
dress provided for the purpose, I became so thoroughly 
drenched, that I felt as if I should care but little about going 
under again. Besides, from the narrowness of the path and 
the inconceivable violence of the wind and spray, it seemed 
perilous in the extreme. Then as to the pleasure of the en- 
terprise, one may get a very good idea of that by posting him- 
self at some poiut where the wind blows a hurricane, and 
suffer a hundred fire-engines to play upon him at once, with 
all their force. But at this time there was neither peril nor 
discomfort in the enterprise. We needed no oil-cloth dress, 
nor any other artificial protection; for a huge breast-work of 
ice between us and the falling sheet of water, rising eight or 
ten feet above our heads, formed a secure defence against the 
spray. Between the top of this beautiful icy battlement and 
the shelving rock above, from which the water was falling, 
was a space of ten or fifteen feet, through which we could 
gaze in safety at the tumbling torrent. Nothing could have 
been more commodious for such a view; and nothing can be 
conceived more grand and beautiful than the whole scene 
around us. It looked like some “fairy palace;’’ like nothing 
else on earth. On every side were glittering ornaments of 
rare form and beauty. The ice had assumed the most fantas- 
tic shapes, as if attempting to imitate every thing produced 
by the earth, or wrought by the hand of man, or conceived by 
the wildest imagination. How would regal palaces and all 
the splendor of Eastern magnificence have dwindled before 
this brilliant hall of nature’s building. It was the very height, 
the embodiment of romance and beauty. Perhaps it more 
nearly resembled some beautiful cavern, as described by trav- 
ellers, than any thing else. The following lines contain 
a perfect description of it, | 
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“Oh! you might deem the spot 
The spacious cavern of some virgin mine, 
Deep in the womb of earth, where the gems grow; 
And diamonds put forth radiant rods, and bud 
With amethyst and topaz, and the place 
Lit up most royally with the pure beam 
That dwells in them; or, haply the vast hall 
Of fairy palace, that outlasts the night, 
And fades not in the glory of the sun; 
Where chrystal columns send forth slender shafts, 
And crossing arches and fantastic aisles 
Wind from the sight in brightness, and are lost 
Among the crowded pillars.” 


We left this palace of more than royal magnificence, im- 
pressed with the lesson it so forcibly taught. There, amid 
works that were all God’s own, the infinite and the finite, 
eternity and time seemed to meet and mingle in loving 
brotherhood. That brilliant, icy hall, so soon to dissolve and 
return again to its original element, beautifully symbolized 
the transient glitter of human life, and the mutability of all 
below; that torrent by its side, with ceaseless roar seemed to 
thunder in our ears the unvarying, eternal, Almighty Truth 
of God. We left the glorious sight, conscious that we had 
never seen its like before, and deeply impressed with the con- 
viction that we should never behold its like again. 

When we returned to the top of the staircase, Mr. Starkey, 
in his excess of kindness, and unsolicited, made out a certifi- 
cate for each of us, stating that we had been under the great 
falling sheet of water to Termination Rock,on ice. The la- 
dies had some hesitation about accepting such « certificate ; 
Since the distance they went under the fall had been stretched 
to about twice its truth. They expressed their scruples on this 
point, to which Mr. Starkey replied, in substance, “ Hush! I 
have given many ladies a certificate for the full distance, in 
summer, who didn’t go under near so far as you did.” The 
argument was unanswerable; and the ladies, not a little 
amused, waived their objections and accepted the certificate as 
made out—thinking they could make their own qualifications 
when necessary. How many there ate who deceive and. 
Wrong themselves, through just such vile sophistry as this of 
Mr. Starkey! Who, in their unfaithfulness to God and their 
Own souls, quiet their consciences with the reflection, that they 
have done the same or worse in times gone by! 

The next day we enjoyed another novel and glorious sight. 
Indeed, one is in the midst of novelty and glory always, at 
Niagara. At the foot of that part of the American Fall, bor- 
dering on Goat fsland, and directly in front of the fall, was a 
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mountain of ice which had been formed by the perpetual con- 
gelation of spray during the winter, more than half the height 
of the cataract. It stood inclining towards the fall, like the 
leaning tower of Pisa, only not so high, and with much greater 
disproportion between the breadth of its summit and its base. 
It terminated in quite a thin shell at the top, while its base 
must have been more than a hundred feet broad. Behind 
this huge pile, poured the thundering torrent. The side to- 
wards the river was sloping, though in some places it rose very 
abruptly. By means of a hatchet, which I had procured for the 
purpose of cutting steps in the ice, 1 succeeded, though not 
without some difficulty, in climbing to the top. One of the 
ladies, with no slight tinge of Spartan bravery and German 
enthusiasm, ascended with me. There, from the summit of this 
shelving ice-cliff, and within a few feet of the falling river, we 
looked down upon the terrible tumult beneath. The sight was 
one of surpassing grandeur and novelty. It combined more of 
the awful and terrific, than anything we had before seen. It 
was like looking into the crater of a volcano while in the very 
act of belching forth the liquid lava: only the element was 
different from volcanic fires,and the mountain, instead of spout- 
ing out the liquid brass, drank in the liquid silver. 

We next took our stand upon Terrapin Bridge, by the 
Crescent Fall, on the American side. There we gazed for 
nearly an hour in mute rapture at the Fall, and the beautiful 
rainbow, which seemed almost within our grasp. As the 
foam arose, then sank away again before the wind, the mys- 
terious thing would flash into a glowing blaze and straight- 
way again be quenched. How beautifully it imaged forth the 
changing aspects of life. Its alternations of sunshine and 
gloom, its brightening prospects and fading hopes, according 
to the breathing or direction of the spirit within. It was the 
first time we had seen a perfect one there. And now we 
were so situated—the wind also favoring—that we saw lt 
complete through nearly two-thirds of a circle. It extended 
almost from the American to the Canada side, resting its ex- 
tremities upon the opposite margius of the river,—God’s ow! 
magnificent triumphal arch! 

Reluctantly we quitted this scene of solemn beauty, wishing 
in our hearts, like little children who stretch out their hands 
for the moon, that we could carry it all away, and show it 
every body in the world. But our childish wish was chas- 
tened by the reflection of less poetic years, that it would be 
more practicable to carry all the world there. We left it all, 
however, and yet in one sense brought it all away. Pict 
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on the living scroll of our minds, it will live with us in bright 
colors till latest age, and go wherever we go. 

It is good to stand and be dumb for a while, in presence of 
an object like Niagara: to have the soul flooded with beauty, 

wer and grandeur, and be lost for a time amid the wonder- 
ful works of God. It is manna and quails to the desert-trav- 
elled spirit. For the time “the fountains of the great deep 
are broken up, and the windows of heaven are opened,” and 
floods of new life and glory stream in upon the soul. Creation 
becomes more vast. God is more sensibly near. Time is 
more precious. Duty is more awful. Immortality is more 
than a belief. And man isa nobler and sublimer being. But 
better still is it, when we learn from scenes like this, to discern 
new charms in the not less grand, but more familiar works of 
God; learn to see new beauty in the fields, new meaning in 
the clouds, new grandeur in the skies, new wisdom in the 
light of day, and new love in all around. ‘Then are we be- 
ginning to learn life’s last, Great Lesson: to discover the 
spiritual uses of Nature; to prize aright the human Soul; to 
love the Lord with all our hearts, and our neighbor as our- 
selves. Happy the man that learns this Lesson! He is all 
encircled in the arms of love, and rests on the bosom of God 
forever. | B. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: 


1 Discourse, delivered in the Unitarian Chapel, Glasgow, 
by George Harnais. 


“Llike not this prayer, O holy; blessed and glorious Trinity. Jt savours of barbarity. The 
word Trinity is barba insipid, profane—a human invention, grounded on no testimony of 
God’s Word—the Popish God, unknown to Jesus Christ and the Aposties.””-—JoHn CaLvin. 


“The word Trinity sounds oddly, and is a human invention. It were better to call Almighty 
y~than Trinity."—Martin LutHer. 


Luxe x1. 1.—*Lord, teach us to pray.” 


“Prayer,’”’ it has been as truly, as beautifully observed by 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, “is the peace of the spirit, the stillness 
of our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, the seat of medi- 
tation, the rest of our cares, and the calm of our tempest. 
Prayer is the issue of a quiet mind—of untroubled thoughts; 
it is the daughter of charity, and the sister of meekness.”” Yes, 
prayer is in truth the vital breath of Religion, and therefore 
it meet and fitting that Jesus, the Author and Finisher of 
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the Christian’s faith, should be its most illustrious and winning 
exemplification. There is no part of the character of our great 
Lord and Master more deserving of intense meditation, than 
his devotedness to the will of the Sovereign Father, than his 
complete and unswerving acquiescence in those all-gracious 
purposes, it was his meat and his drink to accomplish. Pain- 
ful might be the task—beset with difficulties and dangers was 
the path he had to tread; scorn and contumely, and ignominy 
were his allotted portion; death, inglorious and base, the ter- 
mination of his earthly labors—yet in all, the Saviour quailed 
not, for he was upheld by the consciousness of the glorious 
purpose and effect of his labors; and the hallowed intercourse 
it was his delight to maintain with the Father of spirits and the 
God of all hope, nerved him onward in his righteous career, 
and carried him triumphant over the billows of affliction, and 
enabled him to breast the ills which hedged his steps, and 
crowned him with glory and honor everlasting. 

To a being formed as man is, with a frame liable to be in- 
jured and destroyed by a thousand different occurrences—who 
feels his dependence upon a power whom he can behold only 
in his works, and the various manifestations of his Providence 
—who knows that disease must occasionally be his portion, 
and that death will close his mortal labors—who yet experi- 
ences within him emotions, which raise him above terrestrial 
objects, and by the exercise of whose faculties, high thoughts 
and noble deeds become familiar—who is desirous of acting 
agreeably to these better impulses of his nature—and who 
seems impelled by those bitter impulses, to long for immorta- 
lity,—to a being such as man, there can be no subject more 
deserving his serious and attentive study, than the nature and 
character of that supreme and everliving Intelligence, to whom, 
in gratitude and affection, he is bound to pay his adorations. 

But where shail man gain the information of which he 
stands in need? Shall he content himself with the dictation of 
his fallible fellow-creatures? Shall he seek for the knowledge 
which maketh wise unto salvation, in the compendiums which 
frail and imperfect mortality has drawn up? Shall he found 
his faith upon the shorter or the larger Catechism, the Westmin- 
ster Confession, or the Thirty-nine Articles? Shall he regulate 
his worship by the Directory, the Litany, or the Mass Book? 
Shall he, in any of these ways, be inquiring how he may 
worship God with acceptance, whilst he neglects the well-head 
of Christian truth, whose saered stream is continually pouring 
forth its life-giving strength? Surely it is more consistent with 
the imperfection of man, and with the vast importance of en- 
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tertaining correct and scriptural sentiments, to go at once to 
the Oracles of God, and to say with the early disciples of our 
blessed Saviour, “Lord, teach us to pray.” 

And believing with those disciples, that Jesus Christ is “the 
way, the truth, and the life,” we do exclaim in the spirit of 
their language,—Lord, to whom else should we go, thou hast 
the words of eternal life. By Jesus, we are satisfied we shall 
not be led astray, for he “did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth.”” By Jesus, we are persuaded we shall be tho- 
roughly instructed, for “neither knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever tlie Son will reveal him.’’ 
. Through Jesus, we are convinced our prayers, if offered in hu- 
mility and penitence, will rise to the throne of mercy, because 
we trust in his declaration, “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give 
itto you.”” “Lord, teach us to pray.”’ 

The subject of Christian worship naturally divides itself into 
two parts: the commands of Jesus—the practice of Jesus. Let 
us attend with seriousness to both; and may that God whose 
honor we seek, and whose biessing we implore, enable us to 
obey the precept and to imitate the example. 

Among the various circumstances which marked the history 
of Jesus Christ the righteous, there is none more interesting 
than that which is recorded in the text. It is most important, 
as marking the devotional feeling of our great Exemplar—most 
instructive, as having called forth a perfect model by which to 
mould the aspirations of the pious mind,—not to be exceeded 
in magnitude of solemnity, by its pointing out and forever 
confirming the proper Object of all religious adoration. It was 
one great purpose of the mission of the Son of God, to reveal 
that worship in which God delighteth—to draw the creature 
hearer to the all-pervading Spirit of nature—to dispel the clouds 
and darkness which had heretofore shrouded the character of 
the Deity—to show mankind their Father—to release the race 
Jesus was raised up to instruct, and save, and bless, from the 
bondage of ceremonies, and the peculiarities of ritual obser- 
vances, by elevating their minds from visible symbols and 
splendid pageants, to the adoration of that Father in spirit and 
in truth. In pursuance of this pure and holy purpose, Jesus 
himself was ever pre-eminently pious. Devotion to his God 
and our God, to his Father and our Father, was his all-anima- 
ling motive to action, his support, his guide, and his stay. In 
@ peculiar manner, Jesus lived as seeing Him who is invisible. 
Not an opportunity did he allow to escape, of directing the un- 
derstandings of his hearers to the all-wise and all-powerful, 
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and of exciting in their hearts the purest and holiest affections 
to their all-compassionate Friend and Parent. Whether on 
the mountain or in human dwellings, in solitude or in the syna- 
gogue, his spotless soul poured itself forth in gratitude to the 
Great Sustainer of all things, and held sacred communion with 
Him, by whose grace he had been “sanctified and sent into 
the world.”’ | 

It was to the pure and holy Jesus, with full persuasion that 
his prayers ascended with acceptance to heaven, with perfect 
confidence that his mind was enlightened by the gracious in- 
fluence of that Deity, whom he obeyed and worshipped, that 
at the close of one of those seasons of pious meditation and 
holy converse, in which the Saviour joyed to indulge, the 
request was made in all simplicity and modesty ,—“ Lord, teach 
us to pray.”” To the disciples it must have been a moment of 
anxious interest. They had hitherto adored one God in one 
person only, Jehovah, the King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Their request involved at once the propriety of their past devo- 
tions, and the Being to whose glory they were now to bow 
the knee, and to raise the song of thanksgiving. They had 
either been right in their former adorations, or they had been 
wrong. If present popular opinions are true, they had been 
wrong—grievously wrong. In worshipping the sole and un- 
- divided Jehovah, they had been, according to modern views, 
worshipping only a portion of the Godhead. Did the Christ 
of God point out their delusions, and reprobate their previous 
prayers? Did he say, Well it is for your soul’s good, that you 
have made this request; you must no longer worship one God 
in one person only, but one God in three distinct persons— 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost? Did Jesus command them to 
pray, “O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, three persons and 
one God?”’ Did Jesus direct them to implore that Trinity, “by 
the mystery of thy holy incarnation—by thy holy nativity and 
circumcision—by thy baptism, fasting and temptation—by 
thine agony and bloody sweat—by thy cross and passion—by 
thy precious death and burial??? Are these the directions 
which Christ gives to his disciples? Are these directions, or 
any thing like them, to be discovered throughout the Bible? 
We know, indeed, who has commanded us thus to pray, but 
we also know that it is not Jesus Christ, and therefore we do 
not obey the bidding. Very different, indeed, were the instruc- 
tions of the Saviour. He confirmed the validity of the previ- 
ous prayers of the inquiring disciples, by selecting many Ppor- 
tions of his own prayer, from those commonly employed by the 
chosen people, He directs their minds to one object, one pel» 
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son, one being alone, and to that one object, person, or being, 
the Saviour appropriates the endearing name of Father. “And 
he said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our Father which art 
in heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done, as in heaven so in earth. Give us day by day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our sins, for we also forgive every 
one that is indebted to us; and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” 

This was the Lord’s prayer, it is Christian worship, the guide 
to devotion, the pattern of intercession. Say not that it is a 
prayer fitting only the disciples, but not adapted to these times. 
Say not,as has been said, that if this prayer had been designed 
«for us who live in the sunshine of the Gospel, we have every 
reason to believe that he would have introduced into it peti- 
tions more directly and distinctly applicable to the characteristic 
doctrines of Christianity, and not limited himself to a phrase- 
ology adapted to the darker and more imperfect scheme of 
Judaism.”’* Where is the “reason to believe’ in such asser- 
tions, except it be to accommodate the Scriptures to a system, 
and not to bend the system before the truth of the Word of 
God? Where, above all, is the Scripture warrant for setting 
aside this beautiful and sublime adoration of God our Father 
—sublime from its perfect simplicity and moral truth? Until 
we find the exhortations of the Saviour annulled by his own 
express command, till we discover a full and solemn abroga- 
tion of that holy prayer which he gave to his disciples, we 
shall continue to receive it as the Christian’s model of devotion, 
and deem it more humble, more rational, more scriptural, to 
bring every thought into obedience to Christ, than to describe 
the Lord’s prayer as a form of words suitable alone to the 
darkness and imperfection of by-gone ages. 

“Lord, teach us to pray.”? “When ye pray, say, Our Fa- 
ther which art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name.’’ Christian 
Worship is not worship addressed to God the Son, or to God 
the Holy Ghost, but to “Our Father which art in heaven.” 
Even supposing the doctrine of the Trinity were true, and that 
Jesus Christ had distinctly disclosed it to his disciples, of which, 
however, be it remembered, there is not the shadow of a proof 
throughout the bible, still, if the directions of the Saviour have 
any weight, any authority, we are, nevertheless, to pray to 
the Father, and, unless any one can prove the instructions of 
Christ to be defective and erroneous, to the Father only. The 
Father is not the Son nor the Holy Ghost, neither are the Holy 
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Ghost and the Son, the Father. The term Father is never 
supposed to comprehend in it the Son and the Holy Ghost;* 
it is always applied by others, to the first person in the Trinity 
—and by us, to the Almighty God, and to himalone. Certain, 
therefore, it is, that Jesus Christ commands his disciples to pray 
to one God in one person; for, even supposing that there are 
_ three persons in the Godhead, Jesus Christ leaves out two of 
them, and directs us to pray to one, the Father, only. We 
have, then, this positive and express command to pray to the 
Father; he never gave a positive and express command, nei- 
ther on this or any other occasion, to pray to the Son or the 
Holy Ghost. Christians! leave the commandments and tradi- 
tions of men, and obey the precepts of your Lord and Saviour. 

«Lord, teach us to pray.’’ “The hour cometh and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth, for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God 
is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth”? (John iv. 23, 24.) Such is the language 
of Jesus to the woman of Samaria. Does it oppose the previ- 
ous declaration, and model of prayer given by him to the dis- 
ciples? Rather does it confirm them; and that most solemnly 
and strongly. “The true worshippers shall worship the Fa- 
ther,’”’? so declares the Saviour. He made the declaration, 
when speaking expressly of the worship of God, when teach- 
ing the way he should be adored by his creatures, when doing 
so at the express desire also of one who was seeking informa- 


* That this is so, is evident from the following fact in relation to the Church of 
England. In the communion service of that Chureh, there is this assertion and 
prayer—“It is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should at all times, 
and in all places, give thanks unto thee, O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty and 
Everlasting God.” But there is in the Rubric, this direction, “These words, Holy 
Father, must be omitted on Trinity Sunday!” Truly and admirably has Mr. 
Aspland, in his sermon in “ Vindication of Unitarian Worship,” remarked, on this 
“sin of omission,” commanded by authority, on Trinity Sunday,—* Unholy day! 
—that requires that the knee should not then bow to the only true God! Un- 
christian doctrine !—that, for the sake of consistency, prohibits the disciples of Jesus 
from complying with the plainest, the most solemn, the most frequently repeated of 
4 divine injunctions—from glorifying God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus 

rist.’”’ 

The Church of Scotland exhibits similar inconsistency. The Confession of 
Faith declares, that “ Religious Worship is to be given to God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost; and to him alone.” The Larger Catechism affirms, “Prayer is 
an offering up of our desires to God, in the name of Christ, by the help of his 
Spirit;” whilst the Shorter Catechism asserts, “Prayer is an offering up of our 
desires unto God, for things agreeable to his will, in the name of Christ”—the 
Larger Catechism, in addition, affirming, that prayer “is to be made to him [God] 
alone”—and both the Catechisms agreeing, that “the special rule of direction, |s 
as form of prayer which Christ taught his disciples, commonly called the Lord’s 
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tion, who was ignorant on the subject, and to whom the blessed 
Teacher had just exclaimed, “ Ye worship ye know not what.”’ 
Disciple of Jesus! think again of the memorable occasion on 
which these words were uttered, reflect on all the attendant 
circumstances, and then, once more, repeat the words, “the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father.”” Are they not 
sufficiently strong and conclusive, to set the question of Chris- 
tian worship at rest forever? Ought they nottodoso? If our 
profession of Christianity be not mere verbiage, if we really 
believe in Jesus, ought we not to venerate his authority and 
obey his commandments? 

Remember, also, the Saviour is here speaking not merely of 
the worshippers of God, but the true worshippers. And who 
does Jesus say they are? The worshippers of a three-one De- 
ity, Trinity in unity and unity in Trinity, God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost? Nota word of all this, 
not the most distant allusion to any such ideas. On the con- 
trary, the words of Jesus are express and positive, they admit 
not of subterfuge, they cover no mystery. They declare to the 
woman of Samaria—they say to us—they say to all mankind, 
“the true worshippers shall worship the Father.”’ Does Christ 
say “true worshippers?”? Follower of Christ, why do you not 
believe him? Does he say “shal worship the Father?” Fol- 
lower of Christ, why do you not obey him? 

Yes, were there no other passage in the whole Bible which 
authorises men to restrict their worship to the Father only, this 
would be abundantly sufficient. Nay, it most solemnly and 
authoritatively commands them, if they would be considered 
true worshippers, to pay their adoration to no other person or 
being. By what fatality does it happen, then, that so many 
serious and virtuous professors of the Gospel, do not sufficiently 
and practically think of this passage? If people would seri- 
_ ously and practically think of its meaning, how could they pos- 

sibly elude its foree? What sense but one, can any individual 
affix to it! If those are true worshippers who worship the Fa- 
ther, how can they be so who adore two other beings besides 
the Father? Those who worship “one God in three distinct 
persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,”’ are never, in the Scrip- 
tures, said to be the true worshippers. Those who worship 
the Father only are. The worshipper of one God in one per- 
son, has, therefore, the express and solemn declaration of Jesus 
Christ, that he is the true worshipper; but all other persons, 


save himself, are destitute of this high, sacred, and decisive 
authority. * 


* The author is indebted for some of the preceding thoughts and words, to we 
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“ Lord, teach us to pray.’’ ‘When thou prayest enter into 
thy closet; and when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Fa- 
ther which is in secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret 
shall reward thee openly,’ (Mat. vi. 6.) “That whatsoever 
ye shall ask of the Father, in my name, he may give it to you.” 
Such are some of the sayings of Jesus. They are all in accord- 
ance with the previous quotations from the Sacred Volume, 
and their united testimony evidences, with all the power of 
moral demonstration, that pure Christian worship is not the 
adoration of a triune Divinity, but in the blessed name of Jesus 
to pour forth our souls to the one Infinite Father of universal 
beneficence. | 

“ Lord, teach us to pray.”” “At that time Jesus answered 
and said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father; for so 
it seemed good in thy sight,’”’ (Mat. xi. 25, 26.) “And Jesus 
lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee, that thou 
hast heard me. And I know that thou hearest me always: 
but because of the people which stand by I said it, that they 
may believe that thou hast sent me,” [John xi. 41,42.] “Now 
is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour? But for this cause came I unto this hour. Fa- 
ther, glorify thy name. Then came there a voice from heaven, 
saying, I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again,” [John 
xii. 27, 28.] “These words spake Jesus, and lifted up his eyes 
to heaven, and said, Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son also may glorify thee: as thou hast given him 
power over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many 
as thou hast given him. And this is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent.’’ “Holy Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, 
as we are.” “That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us: that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me,’ [John xvii. 1-3, 
11,21.] “And he went a little further, and fell on his face, 
and prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” 
“He went away again the second time, and prayed, saying, 0 
my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, except | 
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- drink it, thy will be done.”? “And he left them, and went 
away again, and prayed the third time, saying the same words,”’ 
Mat. xxvi. 39, 42, 44.] “Then said Jesus, Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” [Luke xxiii. 34.] 
«And about the ninth hour, Jesus cried with a loud voice,saying, 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that it is to say, My God, my God, 

why hast thou forsaken me?” [ Mat. xxvii. 46.] “And when 

Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit: and having said thus, he gave 
up the ghost,’’ [Luke xxiii. 46. ] 

These passages are abundantly sufficient to illustrate and 
confirm the fact, that the worship of the Father, which Jesus 
inculcated by precept he enforced by his blameless and sacred 
example—“Then said I, lo I come, in the volume of the book 
it is written of me to do thy will, O God,” [Heb. x. 7; Psalm 
xl. 7, 8.] And the history of his life, is in truth the history of 
his devotion to the One living and true God. Christ was the 
Son—the Deity was the Father; Christ the sent—his God and 
our God the Great Being who sent him; Christ was the gift— 
the God of love the gracious giver; Christ was the anointed 
—the Supreme Jehovah was the anointer; the Father the 
source of compassion—Christ the instrument and ambassador 
of his mercy ;—God the Father, and Christ the elder brother of 
the great family of man. These truths, it is manifest, were 
always present to the mind of Jesus. On no occasion, did the 
possession of supernatural power lead the Saviour to forget the 
Bestower of the invaluable privilege. Never did he pray to 
himself, or to what is now called his divine nature. Never 
did he command his followers to do so. Never did he address 
his prayers to what is now termed God the Holy Ghost. 
Never did he authorise his disciples to render homage to aught 
save the Father alone. He had no will but God’s. He was 
one with the Father in counsel, design, affection. To him he 
addressed always his adorations; on him he leaned for succor; 
by his influence was he guided; by his power supported; by 
his miraculous energy sustained; guarded by his omnipotence; 
raised from the dead by his almightiness; exalted to his right 
hand; constituted by his mandate, the Lord, and Christ, and 
Prince, and Saviour; by his appointment, made the Judge of 
all things;—and all, that man, through heaven's blessing, 
might be rendered pure and happy forever, and that that pu- 
rity and happiness might redound through Jesus Christ to the 
glory of God, even the Father. And whether men, through 
ighorance, or prejudice, or erroneous interpretations of holy 
ey refrain or join in devotions thus authorised and exempli- 
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fied,—or whether they sit, or kneel, or even refuse to say 
Amen,* when the voice of prayer ascends, in the name of a 
crucified Saviour, to the footstool of the Almighty Father,— 
surely he cannot greatly err who takes the precepts of Jesus as 
his guide, and the conduct of Jesus as his example, and the 
words of Jesus as the fittest form of language wherewith to 
address that great and glorious Being, whom that same Jesus 
has revealed as the Father of creation’s glories, and the God of 
hope, of peace, and of consolation. 

Nor let it be objected, that in the common English version 
of the New Testament, it is stated that Jesus was worshipped 
by the leper [ Mat. viii. 2]—by the ruler [ix. 18]—by the men 
in the ship [xiv. 33]—and other similar instances, In all these 
cases, it was not religious adoration, properly so called, but 
that obeisance which is paid to a superior—that reverence 
which was due to the Messiah, the great prophet of God, act- 
ing under his immediate inspiration and authority. When 
Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, and worshipped and 
kissed him, he surely did not mean to pay him divine homage, 
[Exodus xviii. 7.] When David came out of the cave, crying 
after Saul, and saying, My lord the king, stooped with his face 
to the earth and worshipped, he cannot be supposed to have 
been guilty of idolatry, [1 Sam. xxiv. 8.] David having con- 
ferred the throne upon Solomon, all the congregation of the 
princes bowed down their heads and worshipped the lord and 
the king; but surely the worship paid to the king and that paid 
to the King of kings, would be different in act and in inten- 
tion—the one, respect and obeisance; the other, religious ado- 
ration, [1 Chron. xxix. 20.] When the enemies of Jesus 
clothed him with purple, and platted a crown of thorns and 
put it on his head, and began to salute him, saying, Hail King 


* To the English reader, it is necessary to say, that this discourse was occasioned 
hy the refusal of a clergyman of the Relief Church, to meet the author at a funeral. 
The refusal was accompanied by the assertion, “I cannot say Amen to Mr. Harris’ 
prayers.” A letter of remonstrance was, in consequence, addressed to the clergy- 
man, of which he took no notice. It was then published, with an appeal to the 
inhabitants of Glasgow, on the intolerant spirit which had been manifested. After 
several editions had been sold, and two replies from other quarters had appeared, 
the offending individual brought forth an ‘‘Expostulation.” It was then judged 
proper to direct public attention to the commands and practice of Jesus Chnist, in 
relation to the great object of worship; and these pages were the result. An Ap- 
pendix was added, in direct reply to the Expostulation. It is now omitted, in order 
to render the Discourse better adapted for general circulation. The allusion in the 
text, is to the circumstance which occasioned its composition and delivery. There 
is also in the text an allusion to the direction which another minister of the Relief 
Church gave his people, that if they went to the Unitarian Chapel, they should sit 
during singing and prayer, in order to show they did not join in the devotion. 
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of the Jews, and, bowing their knees, worshipped;—they can 
_ byno means be imagined as paying religious adoration to him 
- whom they had rejected, and were about to crucify, but that 
they ironically paid that respect to him which it was custom- 
ary to pay to a sovereign, [Mark xv. 17-19.] And this inter- 
pretation of the word worship, is well illustrated also in the 
parable of the wedding festival—“ Friend, go up higher, then 
shalt thou have worship in the presence of them that sit at 
meat with thee,’”’ [Luke xiv. 10.] Here, it can by no possi- 
bility mean that the individual who was invited to sit higher 
up the table, was to be religiously adored by the rest of the 
company, but that on account of his previous humility and 
modesty, in taking a lowly station, he was to receive this and 
other tokens of their respect. 

Nor is this all. The original word translated “serve,’’ in 
Matt. iv. 10, and that rendered “worship” in Philip iii. 3, is 
always used in the Scriptures to express religious adoration, 
' worship properly so called. That word occurs about twenty 
times in the New Testament, but in no one instance is it ap- 
_propriated to Jesus Christ. It is applied to God, our Father, 
as the only proper object of religious adoration. 

Say not that the conduct of Stephen is in opposition to the 
statements I have made. It is not so. Stephen, indeed, in 
his departing moments, called on his Master and Friend, but 
he worshipped him not. The historian informs us that he 
saw “the Son of man standing on the right hand of God,” 
(Acts vil. 56.) He could not possibly, therefore, mistake the 
person he saw standing on the right hand of God, for God 
himself, at whose right hand he stood. And, accordingly, he 
called upon Jesus—not God. If you look at your New Tes- 
laments, you will find the word “God”? is printed in /talics— 
this is to show that the word God was not in the original 
Scriptures. Stephen called upon Jesus as his risen and exalted 
Lord to receive his departing spirit. And he was right, for 
a special miracle was wrought to confirm the faith and con- 
stancy of this first Christian martyr. And when the opening 
heavens disclosed to his fading sight his ascended Saviour, 
how natural for him to breathe his soul into his hands. 
Were a similar miracle to be wrought in similar circum- 
stances, then would it be proper language to adopt. But our 
model is the example of the Saviour himself, who, in his 
dying moments, said, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” ‘We are no where exhorted to imitate Stephen. We 
are commanded to imitate Jesus. ae 

tno one should plead ignorance, or doubt on the im- 
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portant subject of Christian worship, there are two passages, 
which, coupled with the other declarations and the uniform 
example of the son of God, must be decisive with every en- 
lightened and serious Christian—“In that day ye shall ask 
me nothing. Verily, verily I say unto you, whatsoever ye 
shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it to you. 
Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my name,—ask and ye 
shall receive, that your joy may be full”? (John xvi. 23, 24.) 
This is a most important passage. Lest the disciples should 
by possibility mistake, and think they were to ask their Mas- 
ter and Friend for any thing, when he left the world and 
ascended to the Father, Jesus Christ expressly and peremp- 
torily forbids them to do so—“In that day ye shall ask me 
nothing.”? Hitherto Jesus had been all along present with 
his disciples, as it were in God’s stead in some respects, by 
the divine power granted to him to heal diseases, to instruct 
them in the Divine will, to forgive sins, and to comfort and 
establish them in their faith in his mission from the God of 
all.* It was in consequence of this delegated power from on 
high, that they had recourse to him in all their wants, in 
all their distresses—“ Lord, save us, or we perish’’—Lord, 
increase our faith’?—“Lord, help me or I sink.’’ But as 
Jesus was now going to be withdrawn from them, and watch- 
ful as he ever was that the Father alone should be honoured 
and adored, he acquaints them that, when departed, they were 
no more to apply to him for any thing as they had done in the 
days of their endeared personal intercourse. “ In that day ye 
shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatso- 
ever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will giveit to you.” 

Let me entreat every individual who is really desirous of 
founding his worship on the precepts and example of the 
Saviour, to look at these words of Jesus, to look at them 
attentively, and then say, whether we are not by them ab- 
solutely forbidden to worship Jesus Christ, and commanded 
to worship the Father in the name of Christ? Can any thing 
be more plain and expressive? Can any thing be more defi- 
nite in terms or obligatory in command? I think uot; and, 
thinking thus, I humbly strive to fulfil the command, and, in 
the name of Jesus, to approach the Almighty Father, and 
hallow his sacred name. 

But there is yet more. It is in the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, which God gave unto him, to show unto his servants 
things which must shortly come to pass”? (Rev. i. 1.) “And 


* Apology for resigning the Vicarage of Catterick, by Theophilus Lindsey. 
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he saith unto me, these are the true sayings of God. And I 
fell at his feet to worship him, and he said unto me, See thou 
do it not; I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren 
that have the testimony of Jesus. Worship God; for the 
testimony of Jesus is the spirit of. prophecy”? (Rev. xix. 9, 10.) 
«And I John saw these things and heard them, and when I 
had heard and seen, I fell down to worship before the feet of 
the angel which showed me these things. ‘Then saith he 
unto me, See thou do it not; for I am thy fellow-servant, and 
of thy brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the 
sayings of this book: worship God’? (Rev. xxii. 8, 9.) On 
the nature and tendency of these passages there can no 
gainsaying. The testimony of Jesus to the unrivalled su- 
premacy, to the sole adoration of God our Father, is uniform 
and complete. Yes, we revere the purity of the Saviour—we 
venerate the moral excellencies which shone so conspicuously 
in his unsullied character—we gladly give to Jesus the tribute 
of our gratitude and affection; but whenever our imaginations 
are tending to mingle the Sender with the Sent—the Son with 
the Father—we are recalled from thoughts which would in 
the slightest measure trench on the peerless perfections of the 
One Jehovah, by the solemn admonition of our blessed Mas- 
ter-—“See thou do it not”— Worship God.” 

Such is Christian worship—the worship inculcated by the 
commands of Jesus—the worship enforced by the example of 
Jesus. It is only necessary to ask in conclusion, Did the 
Apostles and early Christians imitate the example and obey 
the injunction? Listen to the Record, “ And when they heard 
that, they lifted up their voice to God with one accord, and 
sald, Lord, thou art God, which hast made heaven, and earth, 
and the sea,and all that in them is; who by the mouth of thy 
servant David hast said, Why did the heathen rage, and the 
people imagine vain things? The kings of the earth stood 
up, and the rulers were gathered together against the Lord, 
and against his Christ. For of a truth against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius 
Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
gathered together for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy 
counstl determined before to be done. And now, Lord, be- 
hold their threatenings: and grant unto thy servants, that with 
all boldness they may speak thy word, by stretching forth thine 
hand to heal; and that signs and wonders may be done by 
_ the name of thy holy child Jesus’ (Acts iv. 24-31.) «I 

thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all’’ (Rom. i. 8.) 
“For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ”? (Eph. iii. 14.) “Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God even the Father, in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Eph. v. 20.) “1 thank my God always on your 
behalf, for the grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ” 
(1 Cor. i. 4.) “Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies and the God of all com- 
fort’? (2 Cor. i. 3.) “ And if ye call on the Father, who, with- 
out respect of persons judgeth according to every man’s work, 
pass the time of your sojourning here in fear”’ (1 Pet. i. 17.) 
«“ Therewith bless we God, even the Father’’ (James iii. 9.) 
«¢ We give thanks to God even the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, praying always for you”’ (Colos. i.3.) Blessed be the 
God and Father; of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to 
his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively hope, 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead”’ (1. Pet. i. 3.) 
«“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ”? (Eph. i. 3.) “And whatsoever ye do in 
word and deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God even the Father by him” (Colos. iii. 17.) “Now 
unto God even our Father be glory for ever and ever. Amen” 
(Philip iv. 20.)* 

This testimony—this language we also hold to be in perfect 
unison with that of the blessed Jesus. In a single discourse, 
it would be impossible to go over all the evidence in favor 
of the great truths that there is but one God in one person, 
and that he alone is to be worshipped in the name of Jesus 


* “Tn the first and best ages, the Churches of Christ directed all their a 
according to the Scriptures, to God only, through the alone mediation of 4 
Such is the declaration of an eminent prelate of the English established Church, 
Bishop Bull. That he was correct in his assertion, appears evident from the 
language of Justin Martyr. He flourished about the year 140 of the Christian ers, 
and his testimony to the object and nature of Christian worship, is the more vala- 
able, in as much as he was one of the chief corrupters of Christian doctrine, 
the main instrument of engrafting the fables of heathenism on the plain and pure 
discoveries of Jesus Christ. And yet Justin Martyr affirms thus: “There are no 
nations upon the earth in which prayers and thanksgivings are not put up to the 
Maker and Father of all things, through the name of Jesus who was 

“In all our oblations, we bless the Maker of all things, through his Son.” 

To the same effect, the following extract from a prayer by Irenwus, bears 
evidence: “J call upon thee, O Lord, the God of Abraham, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who art the only and true God, above whom there is no God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” | 

Does Origen contradict these assertions, or condemn this practice of his prede- 
cessors! It is his declaration, “ We ought not to pray to any one of those things 
which are made, nor to Christ himself, but only to the God and Father of all, 
to whom our Saviour himself prayed, as I observed before, when he teacheth us to 
pray, not to himself, but to the Father, saying, ‘Our Father which art in heaven. 
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Christ, his Son, our Lord. But knowing that our Saviour is 
called in the Scriptures—a Prophet, 15 times—a servant of 
God, 5 times—the sent of God, 56 times—Jesus of Nazareth, 
18 times—the Son of Joseph, 6 times—the seed of Abraham 
10 tiimes—the Son of Man, 86 times—a Man, 72 times—the 
Son of God, 117 times—and that it is declared that he was 
anointed of God, that he prayed to God, that he was raised 
from the dead by God, that he is exalted to the right hand of 
God, and that he is dependent for all his powers and autho- 
rity on that “ Father, who sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world,” full of grace and truth, in 271 other passages;— 
knowing that the Almighty Parent of creation is called the 
One true God, the God of Jesus Christ, 14 times—the one 
universal Father, the Father of Jesus Christ, 92 times—the 
Father, 266 times—Jehovah, his incommunicable name, the 
self-existent 6872 times—and that the singular and personal 
pronouns are applied by the only true God to himself, or are 
applied to him by others, in upwards of 11,000 other passages 
of the Bible; —knowing, that to the doctrines, that God is one 
in one person only, and that he alone is to be worshipped, 
aud that Jesus Christ is the Son of the Father’s love, there is 
thus the concurrent testimony of more than Twenty Thousand 
passages of Holy Writ,—I ask, Would it not be highly irra- 
tional as well as unscriptural, to make this mighty mass of 
evidence bend its self-evident truths before a few isolated 
texts,* which may sound as in opposition, but which, when 


* That the texts adduced in favor of the doctrine of the Trinity, are capable of 
a different interpretation, and that no one plain and unambiguous passage can be 
brought forward from the Bible, in which either the doctrine or the worship of 
the Trinity is clearly and unequivocally expressed, has often been admitted by those 
who have been educated inthe popular belief. ‘The expressions of Dr. Isaac W atts, 
in relation to this point, are highly interesting and instructive: —* Dear and blessed 
(rod, hadst thou been pleased, in any one plain Scripture, to inform me, which of 
the different opinions about the holy Trinity, among the contending parties of 
Christians had been true, thou knowest with how much zeal, satisfaction, and joy, 
my unbiassed heart would have opened itself to receive and embrace the divine dis- 
covery, Hadst thou told me plainly, in any single tert, that the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit are three real distinct persons in thy divine nature, I had never suf- 
fered myself to be bewildered in so many doubts, nor embarrassed with so many 
strong fears of assenting to the mere invention of men, instead of divine doctrine ; 
but I should have humbly and immediately accepted thy words, so far as it was 
possible for me to understand them, as the only rule of my faith.” 

“Or hadst thou been pleased so to express or include this proposition in the 
several scattered parts of thy Book, from whence my reason and conscience might 
with ease find out, and with certainty infer the doctrine, I should have joyfully 
employed all my reasoning powers, with their utmost skill and activity, to have 
found out this inference, and engrafted it into my soul.” 

_ “Thou hast taught me, holy Father, by thy prophets, that the way of holiness 
m the times of the Gospel, or under the kingdom of the Messiah, shall be a high- 
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calmly examined, are found to be also in accordance with the 
voice of nature and the Bible—of Jesus and of God? 

«Lord, teach us to pray.” Jesus instantly complied with 
the request, and his prayers and his example are before us, 
Christian worship has been plainly and unequivocally pointed 
out to man by his glorious Forerunner; there is given both 
precept and practice for our direction and imitation. Let a 
feeling, a spirit of devotion be the principle which we earnestly 
and faithfully cultivate and manifest, for it will minister to 
our purest pleasures here, and it will constitute our blessed- 
ness forever. The practical importance of entertaining a 
correct and scriptural faith on the object and nature of de- | 
votion, cannot be calculated. Well does it merit a separate 
and serious discussion and meditation. Gladly do I avail 
myself of a condensed sketch of its powerful, practical efficacy, 
emanating, as does the statement, from one of the brightest 
and purest intellects of these our days:—Our faith is “most 
favorable to picty, because it presents to the mind One and 
only One Infinite person, to whom supreme homage is to be 


paid. It does not weaken the energy of religious sentiment, 


by dividing it among various objects. It collects and concen- 
trates the soulon One Father, of unbounded, undivided, un- 
rivalled glory. ‘To him, it teaches the mind to rise through 
all beings. Around him, it gathers all the splendors of the 
universe. ‘To him, it teaches us to ascribe whatever good we 
receive or behold—the beauty and magnificence of nature, the 
liberal gifts of Providence, the capacities of the soul, the bonds 
of society, and, especially, the riches of grace and redemption, 
the mission, and powers, and beneficent influences of Jesus 
Christ. All happiness it traces up to the Father, as the sole 
source; and the mind which these views have penetrated, 
through this intimate association of every thing existing and 
exalting in the universe with one Infinite Parent, can and 
does offer itself up to him with the intensest and profoundest 
love of which human nature is susceptible. The Trinitarian, 


way, a plain and easy path, so that the wayfaring man, or the stranger, though a 
fool, shall not err therein. And thou hast called the poor and the ignorant, the 
mean and the foolish things of this world, to the knowledge of Thyself and Thy 
Son, and taught them to receive and partake of the salvation thou hast provided. 
But how can such weak creatures ever take in so strange, so difficult, and so ab- 
struse a doctrine as this, in the explication and defence whereof, multitudes of 
men, even men of learning and piety, have lost themselves in infinite subtleties 
dispute, and endless mazes of darkness? And can this strange and perplexing no- 
tion of three real persons going to make up one true God, be so necessary and #0 
important a part of that Christian doctrine, which in the Old Testament and » 
New, is represented as so plain and so easy, even to the meanest understandings! 
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indeed, professes to believe in One God, and means to hold 
fast this truth. But thtee persons having distinctive qualities 
and relations, of whom one is sent and another the sender— 
one is given, and another the giver—of whom one intercedes, 
and another hears the intercession—of whom one takes flesh, 
and another never becomes incarnate—three persons thus 
discriminated, are as truly three objects of the mind, as if 
they were acknowledged to be separate divinities; and from 
the principles of our nature, they cannot act on the mind as 
deeply and powerfully as One Infinite person, to whose sole 
goodness all happiness is ascribed. To multiply infinite ob- 
jects for the heart is to distract it. To scatter the attention 
among three equal persons is to impair the power of each. 
The more strict and absolute the unity of God, the more 
easily and intimately all the impressions and emotions of piety 
flow together, and are condensed into one glowing thought, 
one thrilling love. No language can express the absorbing 
enerzy of the thought of One Infinite Father. When vitally 
implanted in the soul, it grows and gains strength for ever. 
It enriches itself by every new view of God’s word and works, 
gathers tribute from all regions and all ages, and attracts into 
itself all the rays of beauty, glory and joy, in the material 
and spiritual creation.’’* 

I cannot frame a better or a purer wish for you, my friends 
and for myself, than that we may never deprive ourselves of 
such blessed aids in our moral conflict, by a departure from 
God’s holy law, by a neglect of the example and the com- 
mandments of Jesus, or by a forgetfulness of the sacred and 
hallowed communion which the creature should ever strive 
and rejoice to hold with the Creator. May ours be the feel- 
ing of humble, grateful acquiescence in the dispensations of 
our Father, so beautifully described in the following lines, for 
which we are indebted to another of the gifted mindst of our 
denomination 


I ask not, Father, shield me from distress, 

But wake my heart to truth and holiness; 

I ask not, that my earthly course may run 
Cloudless—but humbly, let thy will be done! 
The peace the world can give not, nor destroy— 
The-love which is the greatest—and the joy 
That’s given to angels to perceive and own 
That all thy will is light and truth alone, 


* Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies, by William Ellery Channing. Ste- 
reotyped American edition, p. 398. 
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Dreams. 


And bliss producing,—these, and such as these, 

Be mine! The vain world’s fleeting vanities, 

Pomps, pleasures, riches, honors, glory, pride, 

Idols, by man’s perverseness deified, 

I envy not,—Do thou my steps control! 

Erect devotion’s temple in my soul, 

And there, my God! my King, unrivall’d sway! 

So let existence, like a Sabbath day, 

Gilide softly by ; and let that temple be 

A shrine, devoted all—to truth and Thee! 
Ames. 


DREAMS. 


That life is not a wholly prosaic scene, nor was so designed 
by our all-loving Creator, we may infer from many things— 
of which one is dreaming. Dreams are Poetry. Whether they 
be waking dreams or sleeping dreams, whether the musings 
of memory, when the spirit looks through the soft purple- 
tinted mists of time, back into the dear wonder-land of child- 
hood, or the sportings of fancy, when we build castles in the 
air and live momentarily in an ideal world, or in the dark 
midnight when every thing sleeps but that inward spirit of 
our life which reflects the gay-colored, often distorted images 
of our past being—-still it is Poetry. The mind never sleeps 
wholly. Some of its mysterious faculties will still keep watch 
through the darkness and silence and lethargy which settle 
upon us, and tell us we are spirits; some little angel will still 
come to us and sing us lovely dream-songs, and shew us bright 
dream-flowers, and wrap our souls in the many-colored man- 
tle of the ideal and unearthly. So poetic, so spiritual is the 
chain whose mysterious links are wound around our being, 
that every moment of rest and retirement feels the electric 
touch. Every hour that the waves of thought and feeling lie 
calm, are the images of the ideal mirrored, though often in- 
verted and wavering, in their hidden depths. x 

Are we not compassed about by an atmosphere of spiril: 
Through the gross, dull covering which wraps in thick folds 
our “inmost me,” the spiritual will sometimes penetrale. 
Like air around an exhausted receiver, pressing close upol 
the orifices of the glass, as if eagerly watching to enter al 
restore the equilibrium of nature,—or like the waters of the 
sea pressing to enter the closed diving-bell, hanging far dow! 
in its mighty depths—so may not the sprmirvAL lying aroul 
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us, press to enter our minds, and shew us, dull and heavy and 
sinfulas we are, that we are spirits? And may it not be, that 
dreams are one way in which the spiritual — access to the 
spirit’s ear? May it not be, that in the hush of night, in the 
repose of nature, and of this bodily dwelling of the soul, the 
invisible element which enwraps our being, streams inward to 
the imprisoned spirit, to remind it of its glorious birth, nature, 
and heritage? 

Let us not slight these mysterious phenomena of mind. 
There are indeed more things in man, “than are dreamt of in 
our philosophy ;’’ and the wisest must be content to dwell in 
ignorance of a world of wonders, which to the most seem 
plain, because common. It is often that the ‘crystal bar of 
heaven moves not”? before the most profound and daring re- 
searches of science; and the man who does not feel that all 
things are full of mystery, and most of all his own being, is 
dull indeed. It is a blessing whose work is not sufficiently 
recognized, that where we cannot know, we are permitted to 
wonder. 

The connection between dreams and night, and the adapta- 
tion of one to the other, is wonderful and beautiful. One of 
the great purposes which night seems to have been intended 
to answer, is, that it tends to open to us a wider and wealthier 
region of spiritual realities than we can discern by day. All 
_poets love the night. Imagination then seeks and rises to her 
element, and revels in the past and the future, in the visible 
and the invisible; and the brightest flowers of the poetic muse 
in all times have bloomed most beautiful in the darkness, 
stealing and giving odour, like the night-blowing cactus. 
When night has folded over the poet her raven pinions, how 
his wild fancies run trooping to her bosom, like the young 
birds at twilight to the sheltering wing of their mother. As 
the darkness brings the wonders of the visible heavens to the 
eye of the astronomer, so does it bring that fathomless invisi- 
ble world of wonders to the mind of the poet; and for him 
also there is a sky of glory, beyond Sirius and the Pleiades. 

Most touching is this phenomenon, that our very —_ 
should be festooned and garlanded with flowers! That the stiff, 
cold plaister of our chamber walls should vanish like shifting 
Stage scenes at the touch of slumber’s ic wand—and lo! 
ar in the opening vista, a whole wonder-land is inviting us 
to wander forth—and convert night into day—winter into sum- 
mer—anxious age into careless childhood; and all this minis- 
try going on, while the senseless body is taking its ordinary 
rest. O man, thou art a miracle! Who giveth thee thy wild 
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and wondrous dreams? Who unbars to thee those golden 
doors? Who giveth thee those wings with which thoy 
vaultest over the walls of dream-gardens, more gorgeous to 
imagination than that of the classic Hesperides? Who bring- 
eth thee in thy vision, thousands of miles to the door of thy 
father’s house? Who giveth thee once more to thy friends, 
the loved and the lost—so that thou mockest at time and 

and change asif they were not? Yet, is all this more won- 
derful than thy waking moments? Are they not both equally 
based upon wonder? C, P. C, 


| For the Western Messenger. 
ON THE DOCTRINE OF TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 


By two of the late numbers of the Messenger, it appears, 
that both the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Presbyterian 
Church consider the rejection of the doctrine of total depravity 
as a good and sufficient cause of excommunication from the 
membership of the Church of Christ;* and in a late curious 
document, [the excommunication of the Rev. J. M. yaapl 
that doctrine is set forth as one of the fundamental doctrines o 
Christianity. Where a doctrine is thus held up to the world 
as of the most vital importance, and when the denial of it is 
visited with such practical results, it becomes of consequence 
to us to know its precise import, and to ascertain its truth and 
results; and to the consideration of these points I intend to de- 
‘ vote the present essay. 

If it were not that the bulk of mankind, as if by common 
éonsent, appears to have agreed that the human mind, while 
it is in a constant state of progression on every other subject, 
is, on the subject of theology, to remain stationary, precisely 
at the point at which it arrived in the semi-barbarous age of 
the reformation; it would appear surprising to us, that now, 
near the middle of the nineteenth century, men should still pro- 
fess to believe in the doctrine of total depravity; a doctrine 
which is disproved by the whole social order around us, and 
is in direct opposition to the experience of our whole lives. 
Who can look on a child, listen to its innocent prattle, and re- 
ceive its affectionate caresses, without feeling that that be 
is not totally depraved? and the thousand acts of amenity 


* See West. Mes. for Dec. 1838, p. 74, and for Feb. 1889, p. 366. 
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kindness which we daily receive from our neighbors, and even 
from strangers, shew, that man is constitutionally, not a de- 
praved, but a good being. 

I said, that men should profess to believe; for, strange as 
the self-delusion may appear, the doctrine under consideration 
is not really believed in by any one. Men may teach this 
doctrine; they = preach it; they may embody it in their 
ereeds, and subscribe to it; but it never yet received the men- 
tal assent of any one sane mind; and the man who should 
really, practically, believe in this dark dogma, would, by that 
belief, become the most solitary, the most wretched, and, I 
may add, the most depraved of human beings. 

This may appear a bold assertion, considering that so many 
thousands have, for centuries, professed to believe in this dog- 
ma; and yet, I flatter myself that I shall be able to convince 
every rational mind of the truth of what I advance. Before, 
however, I pass to the proofs of it, I shall endeavor to establish 
with precision what meaning we are to attach to the term 
total depravity. 

In doing this, to avoid being charged with unfairness, if I 
should give my own definition of this term, I shall transcribe 
here the definition given of it in some of the most popular ar- 
ticles of faith. 

In the Westminster Confession of Faith, chapter iv, we read 
as follows; 


“Qur first parents being seduced by the subtlety and temptation of 
Satan, sinned in eating the forbidden fruit. By this sin they fell from 
their original righteousness, and communion with God, and so became 
dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the faculties and parts of soul 
and body. They being the root of all mankind, the guilt of this sin 
was imputed, and the same death in sin and corrupted nature con- 
veyed to all their posterity, descending from them by ordinary gene- 
ration. From this original corruption, whereby we are utterly indis- 
posed, disabled, and made opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to 
all evil, do proceed all actual transgressions.” 


In the 6th section of the same chapter we read: “ Every sin, 
both original and actual, being a transgression of the mghteous 
w of God, and contrary thereunto, doth in its own nature 
bring guilt upon the sinner, whereby he is bound over to the 
wrath of God and curse of the law, and so made subject to 
death, with all miseries, spiritual, temporal, and eternal.’’ 
As it might be somewhat difficult for an unsophisticated 
mind to comprehend, how we, at this day, could be made ac- 
countable for Adam’s transgression, the Catechism tells us that 
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God made a covenant of works with Adam as a public per. 
son, not for himself only, dut for his Lavi bd 4 also, and hence, 
that all mankind descending from him by ordinary generation, 
sinned in him, and fell with him in that first transgression. 

In the Heidelberg Catechism, 2 work of at least equal an- 
thority with the Westminster Confession of Faith, we are told, 
that we are by nature prone to hate God and our neighbors, 
and are wholly incapable of doing any good, and inclined 
to all wickedness, unless regenerated by the spirit of God. 

In other parts of both these formule of faith, this doctrine is 
still further detailed and enlarged upon; but the foregoing will 
be sufficient to give to the reader a correct idea of its true im- 
port. It teaches that man is, by nature, disinclined to, and 
incapable of doing, any good, and inclined to all wickedness; 
and yet, that his maker holds him accountable for his conduct, 
and will punish his transgressions with eternal torments. 

Such is the revolting system of faith, the not holding of 
which is considered a crime, excluding a man from the Church 
of Christ. Its truth or falsehood I shall consider hereafter. 
My first step is to be, to prove that this doctrine, as here laid 
down, has never been believed in by any one of a sane mind. 
In order to do this I shall not enter into deep philosophical or 
metaphysical disquisitions. My proofs shall all be drawn from 
the common consent of mankind, and from our every day ex- 
perience, and shall be of such a nature as to be plain to every 
man of common sense. 

That man is not totally depraved, but is, on the contrary, 
naturally a just and good being, appear to be allowed by man- 
kind in general, when their judgment is not warped by a false 
theology. When, for instance, a man is very vicious, we call 
_ him depraved. If he be guilty of acts of cruelty and oppres- 
sion, we call his conduct unnatural and inhuman, and we 
wonder that he could be guilty of it. Now this language pre- 
supposes that man is constitutionally a just and good being. 
If he were naturally corrupt, it is the good man whose charac- 
ter would be depraved, unnatural, and inhuman, and his 
conduct would be the object of remark and wonder, as a de- 
parture from the common order of things. 

Again, the belief in the natural justice and goodness of man 
lies at the foundation of all our social relations, and is the basis 
on which the whole superstructure of civil society rests. If 
man be, by nature, totally depraved, then the institutions of 
civil government are the most inexplicable of all contra- 
dictions. | 

Men associate together,—they institute a government,—they 
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elect rulers, and delegate power to them, with the view that it 
may be used to promote the general welfare of the commu- 
nity. But what, short of msanity, can induce men to increase 
the power of beings totally depraved, disinclined to all good, 
and prone to every evil? Surely every accumulation of power 
in such hands, could only serve to render the evil propensities 
of the rulers more destructive to the community. 

Again, mankind have erected courts of justice to protect the 
members of the community in their property and rights. But 
what protection can be expected from a judge or a jury totally 
depraved, and whose only wish is to injure to the utmost the 
parties before them? What faith can be given to the evidence 
of witnesses totally corrupt and depraved? Surely none. 

Once more, we erect schools, academies and colleges, that 
our children may be instructed in them. But who would in- 
trust the care and instruction of his child to teachers whom he 
believed to be totally corrupt, and bent on every evil? Be- 
sides, what inducements could men who believed in ¢fotal de- 
pravity have to get their children instructed? All knowledge 
is power; and every increase of power to a being supremely 
wicked could only tend to render him in a higher degree hurt- 
ful to others. 

Finally, in every age and country mankind have had public 
institutions of religion; and priests have been set apart to ofhi- 
ciate at the altar, and to instruct the community in holy things. 
But would it not be a solemn mockery, that men, who are 
totally depraved themselves, should officiate in holy matters, 
and intercede with God for their fellow men? What faith,— 
what confidence can we place in the teachings, the advice, or 
the exhortations of a man who avows that he is, by nature, 
disinclined and disabled from every good word, act and thought 
—and inclined to every evil?—Surely none. Such a man may 
tell us, that he has been supernaturally regenerated, and cured 
of his evil propensities; but what reliance could we place on 
his assertion? What evidence have we that it is true? What 
certainty have we that it is not used by a totally wicked being, 
to lead us on to destruction with surer effect? Ido not see by 
What right the man who preaches the doctrine of total depra- 
| - can claim either the faith or the confidence of his au- 

lence, 

I might have adduced many more proofs in support of the 
position I have taken, but those which I have adduced will, I 
trust, be amply sufficient to convince the reader that all our so- 
cial institutions are founded on the universal conviction, that 
man is essentially a just and a good being; and that a prac- 
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tical belief in total depravity, would at once subvert our whole 
social order. 

If we now, from the social relations of man, pass on to his 
domestic relations, we shall arrive at precisely similar results, 
If man be a being totally depraved, and prone, by nature, to 
hate God and his neighbor, he must, of necessity, be an abso- 
lutely solitary being. What possible bond of union could exist 
between such a being and any other? What could induce 
such a man to connect his fate with that of a woman whom he 
hated, and of whom he knew that she was totally depraved, — 
and would do him every injury in her power? Why should 
parents rear children? Why should the father toil and the 
mother nurse and watch, to promote their welfare, if these 
children were the objects of their hate, and would repay their 
trouble and care, by every possible attempt to work their injury 
and destruction? Surely nothing short of insanity could induce 
such a man to become a parent; and a race of totally depraved 
beings must necessarily become extinct with the first gene- 
ration. 

I have thus endeavored to prove by the best of all possible | 
evidence, namely, the uniform conduct of mankind, that no one 
does really believe in the doctrine of total depravity, but, on 
the contrary, that all act under the firm intimate conviction, 
that man is, by nature,a good and just being. But perhaps it 
will be asked, whence then originates the general delusion 
which exists on this subject? If I mistake not, the cause of 
this delusion is twofold. In the first place, men have mista- 
ken strong eastern metaphorical expressions, uttered in a mo- 
ment of despondency, such as that “there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one,’’* for abstract religious truth, and have 
hence rashly concluded that the sacred scriptures teach the 
dogma of total depravity, although their whole context nega- 
tives such a conclusion. In the second place, men have con- 
founded the doctrine of total depravity with those of innate 
depravity and original sin. In these latter doctrines men 
can, and to a certain extent frequently do believe; and as from 
this source they draw one of the most fatal anodynes to hush 
the voice of an awaking conscience, I shall endeavor, in the 
next number to examine the nature of these dogmas, and to 
inquire into their truth. H. 
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ARS CRITICA. 
2 Conversation on Modern Poetry. 


(Scene. The Editor’s study. Book cases, maps and pic- 
tures against the wall. A transparency of the ascension, and 
another of Dr. Schleiermacher, the “ veiled pantheist,”’ in the 
window. Piles of the Messenger in one corner. Table 
littered with newspapers, steel pens, blank books, sealing wax, 
&c. &c.) 


Persons.—Epiror AND HypeErcrirticvs. 


Editor. Your opinion of modern poetry is not very high 
then? 

Hypercriticus. No. The best of it is too stiff and artifi- 
cial, the mass of it is diluted and trashy. I am continually 
reminded of Goethe’s saying, that most modern poets put too 
much water in their ink. 

_. Ed. But we certainly have many fine poets and poetesses 
in this country. | 

H. The poets—mere imitators of Byron and Shelley, hav- 
ing caught their manner, but entirely missing their force and 
genius; the poetesses—Hemans and Water. 

Ed. Icannot but think you too severe. Yousurely would 
not deny many of our writers great sweetness and melody of 
versification and expression. | 

H. No. And had they any thing to express and versify, 


it would be very well. But the difficulty is just this—they 


have nothing to say, nothing to tell. They have no deep ex- 
periences to unfold, no burning thoughts to wreck upon ex- 
pression. They merely wish to write a pretty piece of poetry. 
Gods, men and columns will not suffer it. 

£d. I wish you would give me some proof of the correct- 
hess of these assertions. Here, for example, is a beautiful 
poem by John Newland Maffitt, which was published in the 
Literary Register the other day, and much praised by various 
Editors. And I cannot but believe some of these quite as 
good judges of poetry as yourself. 

H. So they are. But newspaper editors have a good 
_ Many subscribers among the Methodists, which may essen- 
lially modify their judgment of Mr. Maffitt’s poetry. 

Ed. Yhave no subscribers among the Methodists that I 
know of. And yet I cannot but think this a very pretty piece 


of poetry. 
vi1.—14 
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(Repeats) 
THE ZEPHYR. 


BY JOHN NEWLAND MAFFITT. 


Thou spirit of the viewless air, 
Thy tiny wing 

Hath kissed my cheek and fanned my hair— 
Thou fairy king! 


Thy cradle bed is yonder cloud, 
In heaven’s deep blue, 

Above the mountain summits proud, 
Where sleeps the dew. 


Thy pathway is the firmament, 
Thy car is light; 

Or, with the solemn darkness blent, 
Thou lov’st the night! 


Thou playest with the mighty trees, 
And with the stream, 

In soft and gentle symphonies, 
As in a dream. 

Upon the billows thou dost ride, 
On Ocean’s breast; 

Thou comest with the trooping tide, 
Upon its crest. | 


In vales and pleasant nooks thou art, 
When dew drops weep; 

The flowers betray the flutterings of thy heart, 
As infants sleep. 


Thy wing of gossamer hath given 
A plaintive sigh— 

To soft A£Xolia’s harp of heaven 
Its poetry. 


Sweet Zephyr, come in sorrow’s hour, 
In death’s dark night, 
And let me feel thy soothing power, 
So soft and bright. 
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H. (Laughs.) | 
Ed. (testily.) Whydoyou laugh? I am sure it is very 
pretty. 


H. Yes. But 1 was smiling at the image in the first 
stanza. A wing, furnished with lips and kissing the cheek, as 
well as fanning it, would have an odd effect in a picture. 
And then I thought that the Zephyr was the air itself, and not 
the “spirit of the air.”” “Tiny wing” is a pretty phrase, but 
the last line “ Thou fairy king” is evidently put in only to 
rhyme with it, and I recommend it as a general rule for versi- 
fiers, that in following the liberal maxim 


“ One line for sense and one for rhyme 
“Is quite enough at any time” — 


they should always put the “line for rhyme”? first. It is not 
well to put your best foot foremost in making verses. Keep 
your best line to wind up with, and the effect is much better. 

Ed. You are too minute in your criticism it seems to me. 
But go on. 

H. The first two lines in the second stanza show the au- 

thor to be no great meteorologist. His idea that the wind is 
born in the cloud is about as correct as placing the dew on the 
- top of the mountains. I think if he had inquired of any 
honest farmer, he would have learnt that there is generally 
more dew in the valleys than on the mountain tops. 

Ed. The poet does not aim at scientific accuracy. 

H. He ought to be true to nature.” Such mistakes as this 
show that a writer does not get his images direct from 
nature, but takes them at second hand. Let us look at the 
third stanza. The idea of this seems to be that the Zephyr 
rides on the light, or else accompanies the darkness; which is 
certainly correct, though not particularly definite: as it leaves 
us uncertain after all, whether the zephyr prefers day or night 
for its excursions. The next three lines are really pretty and 
faultless, but the fourth, “Asin a dream,” comes in badly. In 
- the next stanza is a fine sounding word, but misapplied here. 
“Trooping”? brings up the image of a great multitude. 
“Trooping waves” would do very well, but as the tide is in 
fact one enormous wave, girdling the earth from north to 
south, in a single unbroken band of water, the epithet is inap- 
plicable. The next stanza is full of mistakes. We speak of 
eyes weeping, but not of tears weeping. ‘Tears are the ob- 
ject, not the subject of the action. So we may speak of shrubs 


oy flowers weeping dew-drops; but not of dew-drops weep- 
g, 
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“The flowers betray the flutterings of thy heart.” 


This line has two or three syllables too many, And then 
the comparison to the sleep of an infant, is just the most inap- 
propriate one he could have chosen. The peculiarity of an 
infant’s sleep, is that there is no fluttering of the heart, no 
heavy breathing. 

“Thy wing of gossamer hath given 
* A plaintive sigh.” 7 

Truly a most marvellous wing! It not only can fan and 
kiss, but it can also sigh. This metaphor is becoming rather 
mixed, The following two lines will do very well, but we 
cannot think the last stanza particularly edifying. However 
“soft and bright”? a zephyr may be, it does not seem exactly 
the most appropriate comforter to call for in sorrow or on a 
death-bed. On the whole I think Mr. Maffitt had better not 
print, or if he prints, correct his poetry a little beforehand. 

Ed. Your criticisms are all sound enough, but then there 
is no poetry that can stand such a dissection as that. You 
know that Gray’s elegy and Pope’s translation of those 
Homeric lines about the moon, have been proved as full of 
errors as these you have just examined. 

H. Yes, and for the same reason. Neither Pope nor 
Gray wrote from observation, nor were always true to 
Nature. But you can find no such mistakes in Homer, Shak- 
speare, Spenser, Milton, Cowper, and a host of other true 
poets. Their pictures and images are as correct as those of 
the Camera Obscura. There are two great classes—those 
who write from their own heart and mind, and those who 
write from fancy and memory, and string together poetical 
common-places. The first are true poets, the second versifiers, 


The first are artists, the second artizans. 


Ed. Well. Here is another poem, by the same author, 
which I cut out of the Louisville Gazette. See with what 
praise the Editor (himself a poet, J think) introduces it. 


(Reads) 


<7 We have not for years met with so exquisite a gem of Poetry 
as the following, which we copy from the Advertiser. It is from the 
glowing pen of that gifted Orator, upon whose lips thousands of our 
citizens have often hung entranced. The twin sisters of Poetry and 
of Eloquence have combined to encircle his brow with unfading 
chaplets. It is the tribute of genius to the enduring constancy 
generous devotion of woman. It is the language of true poetry, ¢* 
tolling her fortitude in those seasons of affliction. 3 | 
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# When manhood’s haughty crest is fallen low.” 


WOMAN. 


Oh, woman! truth and passion rear the throne 
Where thou dost sit triumphant and alone; 
Bright shapes of fitful fancies throw 

Prismatic colors o’er thy beauty’s glow— 
Before a thousand shrines thy feelings burn, 
As vestals wave their tapers o’er the urn; 

A seeming fickle nature oft imbues 

The color of thy mind with rainbow hues,— 
Yet, when awakened to some daring deed, 
When grief and trials come, and nations bleed, 
When fields of blood re-echo shrieking cries, 
And hope’s lone star hath left the shrouded skies; 
*Tis then thy mighty heart shall fully prove, 
The strength of all thy constancy and love! 


Who longest lingers at the bed of death, 

With kisses winning back the fleeting breath? 
Who longest at the chill lone tomb shall stay, 
Pale sentinel o’er cold and paler clay ? 

“ Last at the cross and earliest at the grave,” 
Oh, woman! ’tis thy chosen hour to save, 
When manhood’s haughty crest is fallen low 
Shattered and broken by the stunning blow, 


H. The editor of the Gazette may be a man of very good 

laste, but I am too old a bird to be caught bya puff. Editors 
are but men, and fallible like the rest of us. We must judge 
the thing by itself. And without stopping to be too minute, 
[ would merely say, that to make woman a compound of truth 
and passion, is no very high compliment, especially as he 
aflerward explains the truth to be such an one as will “burn 
before a thousand shrines.”’ A singular sort of truth this, 
and not made much more intelligible by the succeeding simile 
“As vestals wave their tapers o’er the urn.’? What vestals 
these are who wave tapers o’er an urn, I have in vain con- 
sulted various authorities to discover; and the resemblance is 
hot very striking between feelings which burn before a 
thousand shrines and tapers which burn over a single urn. 
There is fire in both cases, it is true, and that is about all. 
The third line wants two feet. He who can imagine the 
bright shape of a fitful fancy throwing a prismatic color over 
the glow of beauty, must have a more active conception than 
mine, 


Ed. Enough—enough. I will heat no more. Let us 


‘ 
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leave Mr. Maffitt, and I will read you this poem of my friend 
C. P. C., which indeed he did not give me, but which I stole 
one day froma certain port-folio. Lend me your ears. 


Say, where does beauty dwell? 
I gazed upon the dance, where ladies bright 
Were moving in the light 
Of mirrors and of lamps. With music and with flowers, 
Danced on the joyous hours; 
And fairest bosoms i 
Heaved happily beneath the winter-roses’ blossoms : 
And it is well; 
Youth hath its time, 
Merry hearts will merrily chime. 
The forms were fair to see, 
The tones were sweet to the ear, 
But there’s beauty more rare to me, 
That beauty was not here. 


of > 


I stood in the open air; 
Nature’s soul was bare. 
The beautiful stars were over my head, 
The crescent moon hung over the west: 
Beauty o’er river and hill was spread, 
Wooing the feverish soul to rest: 
Beauty breathed in the summer breeze, 
Beauty rocked the whispering trees, 
Was mirrored in the sleeping billow, 
Was bending in the swaying willow, 
Flooding the skies, bathing the earth, 
Giving all lovely things a birth: 
All—all was fair to see— 
All was sweet to the ear: . 
But there’s Beauty more fair to me— 
That beauty was rot here. ; 


I sat in my room alone. 
My Heart began a tone: 
Its soothing strains were such 


As if a spirit’s touch 
visiting its chords. 
Soon it gather’d words, 


Pouring forth its feelings, 
And its deep revealings: 
Thoughts and fancies came 
With their brightening flame. 
Truths of deepest worth 
Sprang embodied forth— 
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Deep and solemn mysteries, 
Spiritual harmonies, 
And the faith that conquers time— 
Strong and lovely and sublime. 


Then the purposes of life 
Stood apart from vulgar strife. 
Labor in the path of duty 
Gleamed up like a thing of beauty. 
Beauty shone in self-denial, 
In the sternest hour of trial— 
In a meek obedience 
To the will of Peovidence— 
In the lofty sympathies 
That, forgetting selfish ease, | 
Prompted acts that sought the good 
Of every spirit :—understood 
The wants of every human heart, 
Eager ever to impart 
Blessings to the weary soul 

That hath felt the better world’s control. 


Here is beauty such as ne’er 

Met the eye or charmed the ear. 
In the soul’s high duties then I felt 
That the loftiest Beauty ever dwelt. 


H. “That strain I heard was of a higher mood.” 

Ed. Well, fault-finder, what have you to say to this? 

H. Iwillsay that it is a beautiful piece of poetry, and that 
its author is a man of genius; but I think that faults might be 
detected in it, and many of them faults of the kind most com- 
mon at the present time. There is vagueness in some parts, 
and some common-places of poetry put in for rhymes’ sake, 
and for filling up. In short, to use your editorial word, there 
is Balaam here and there. 

Ed. Come to particulars. 

H. Task you then whether the idea of the poem be a cor- 
rect one? Are the Right and the Beautiful identical?—for 
this is the meaning of the poem, if meaning there is. And 
[contend that as poetry is a more finished and elaborate mode 
of expression than prose, so the idea to be expressed in it 
should be more important, original and sound, than what we 
Say in prose. If we have a common-place, or a doubtful 
thought to express, let us not be at the trouble of clothing it 
in lofty, polished and beautiful verse. I think that it is nof¢ 
true that our duties are the most deautiful of all things. 
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They are the most to be pursued and adored—they command 
the entire subjection of the soul—but mrt do not appeal to 
the sense of beauty—they appeal to a higher, or at least an- 
other sense. There appear to be, not one nor two, but three 
faculties composing the higher nature of man. The sense of _ 
Beauty, the sense of Right, the sense of Truth. To these 
correspond the three abiding or enduring powers of man, 
pate to Paul,) Faith, Hope and Love—Faith in Truth, 

ope for the triumph of Right or Good, and Love for the 
Beautiful or Perfect. So much at least for my philosophy. 

Ed. Yet itis only your view, and that of C. P. C. may be 
the correct one after all. | | | 

H. Granted. Let us look then at the details of this poem 
for a moment. What may be meant then by the hours 
dancing on “ with flowers??? That phrase just below, “ And 
it is well,’’ is one of the stereotyped, Hemanistic, manneristic 
modes of transition, unworthy of the genius of C. P. C. So 
again, “ Nature’s soul was bare,”’ is one of those phrases which 
convey no sense to my mind. The lines which follow are 
extremely sweet and pretty, down to “Giving all lovely 
things a birth,’”’? which adds nothing to the sense, and at once 
interrupts the progress of the picture. “Deep revealings’’ 
is rather cockneyish. The two last lines though are highly 

etic: | 
sh “And the faith that conquers time, 

“ Strong and lovely and sublime.” 


Ed. Ishould like to get a piece of your poetry to criticise. 
Youshall never have a 3 


“With whatever atmosphere we may be surrounded, 4 
sincere word was never completely lost. If there is but one 
day on which success can be gained, there are ages for the 


operation of the good which may be done by truth.”’ 
| Madame De Staél. 
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THE VIOLET. 


Written for a little girl to speak on May-day, in the character 
of the violet. 


When April’s warmth unlocks the clod, 
Softened by gentle showers, 

The violet pierces through the sod, 
And blossoms, first of flowers; 

So may I give my heart to God, 
In childhood’s early hours. 


Some plants, in gardens only found, 
Are raised with pains and care; _ 
God scatters violets all around, 
They blossom everywhere ; 
Thus may mv love to all abound, 
And all my fragrance share. 


Some scentless flowers stand straight and high, 
With pride and haughtiness ; 

But violets perfume land and sky, 
Although they promise less. 

Let me, with like humility, 
Do more than I profess. 


Sweet flower, be thou a type to me, 
Of blameless joy and mirth, 
Of widely scattered sympathy, 
Embracing all God’s earth— 
Of early blooming piety, 
And unpretending worth. 
Louisville, Ky. 3. 


PROBLEM.—SCHILLER. 


_ Be no one like another, but each resemble the highest! 
How is this to be done? Each be complete in himself. 


J. S. D. 
Vou. vi1.—15 
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SERMON, 


BY REV. F. A. FARLEY. 
1 Cor. xii. 26, 27. 


‘And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; 
or one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. Now ye 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular.” 


We meet this evening to sanction by appropriate religious 
acts, agreeably to the usages of many churches of Christ, the 
union of our friend and brother with this people, in the gospel 
ministry. Though called most suddenly and unexpectedly to 
take part in these interesting transactions, I am too happy to 
be permitted to do so, even though it delay me in my return 
to my own pastoral charge, to allow any personal apprehen- 
sions, on account of the inaptness or imperfection of what I 
may say, to intrude themselves. It is to me, as to you and to 
your pastor elect, my friends, a day of deep religious joy, of 
firm religious hope. After many disappointments and much 
delay, we have all reason to rejoice and bless God that the 
altar you builded has again its priest—that a chosen teacher 
and friend is granted in answer to your longings and prayers, 
and that now you and your children have so good ground to 
hope that the connexion this day cemented may prove both 
useful and permanent. God grant that it be so! In selecting 
the subject, however, upon which to address you, I could not 
but remember that even here, in this beautiful and flourishing 
city of the west, you stand as it were alone—professing a sys- 
tem of religious faith not accredited by most of the sects around 
you as consistent with the teachings of Christ—and probably 
still deemed by many here as utterly at war with them. But 
though standing alone in this particular, you stand high and 
respected—and without doubt, taking numbers into considera- 
tion, possess as individuals, or collectively, your full share of 
influence in the various departments of civil and social life. 
Time has been working with you as with others who embrace 
our views of the gospel, to place you in a prominent position 
in regard to other sects; and in the free spirit of inquiry upon 
all subjects, which is so strikingly characteristic throughout 
this whole region, to insure you, besides, little injury from the 
most violent assaults upon your faith. I enter, then, on this 
occasion, upon no controversy, or matter of controversy 
most gladly. Far other is the purpose of this discourse, as the 
sequel will show. 
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It is plain from many passages in the epistles of St. Paul, 
that in the early church, various spiritual powers and gifts 
were bestowed upon the Christian converts for their mutual 
edification, and for aiding the general progress of the new re- 
ligion. Inthe passage from which my text is taken, the apostle 
runs a parallel between the church thus constituted, and the 
human body. As the body is composed of various members 
endued with various functions and uses, each necessary in its 
place, each contributing to the symmetry, grace, perfection of 
the whole, so the church is composed of many individuals en- 
dued with various gifts of the spirit, each important in itself, 
each adapted and needful to the general result intended, and 
all combined forming a rightly compacted unity. Having pur- 
sued the parallel as regards the human body, into considerable 
detail, and shown the indispensibleness of all its parts, he inti- 
mates in the text the idea of a strong sympathy among them 
all. “And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honored, all the members rejoice 
with it.” And then he adds—“now ye are the body of Christ, 
and individually members of it;’’ for such is the better rendering 
of the latter clause. I deduce from the passage a lesson which 
it seems very naturally to teach, though obviously from what 
has been already said, not precisely that which was at that 
time intended. Not only are the individual members of one 
particular collection of believers members of the body of Christ, 
but all the respective denominations of believers. Each hasa 
sphere to fill, and a duty to perform, not only for itself—not 
only for the particular form in which it holds Christian truth, 
but for the church universal—for the general cause of Christ— 
for the diffusion of the gospel—for the building up of the king- 
dom of righteousness, joy, and peace in a holy spirit. There 
are sympathies which should bind all together, and interest 
each in every other, in all others. There are holy aims, great 
and godlike purposes, noble efforts for each to hold, to cherish, 
and to put forth,—holier, far holier than any which belong and 
wed each to itself and its own sect or party. Thus all those 
various and too often clashing sects should feel and acknow- 
ledge that they all belong “to the body of Christ, and are in- 
dividually members of it.”’ 

The grand evil connected with the fact that the church of 
Christ is divided, is not that each sect pursues its own mode of 
illustrating, inculcating and disseminating its views of divine 
truth, which of course it must do, but that each sets up its own 
standard as the only true standard, and virtually, perhaps 
avowedly, endeavors to exclude all others from the great fra- 
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ternity of which Christ is head. Almost every sect which has 
appeared since our Lord’s crucifixion, has insisted that eve 
other must view the gospel as itself does, must hold to the same 
doctrines in the same form, must embrace the same speculative 
opinions. Thus each has seemed to aim at and insist upon 
that weakest of all chimeras, uniformity of faith. Instead of 
candidly acknowledging what was excellent and true in each, 
and asking whether there might not be some department of 
Christ’s kingdom within which each might acceptably serve, 
they have severally claimed to be, each for itself, the true dis- 
ciples of the Saviour, and to exclude all who differed. There 
are, thank God, better symptoms in the world; in our day men 
are getting more and more to think, that perfect uniformity of 
faith is scarcely to be desired, in comparison with that unity of 
spirit, of life, of character, which the gospel is designed to in- 
fuse, and form, and hence we may hope that in a kindlier 
mood of feeling, will the various sects yet come to regard the 
existence and labors of each other. 

I might proceed to show from history how the positions 
which I have stated as to the past conduct of sects are sup- 
ported :—how the church of Rome erected its standard of faith 
as the only true one—how it was sustained by the learned— 
how it was sanctioned by the imposing array of successive 
councils—how the self-styled successors of St. Peter marshalled 
the military legions of the mightiest nations in its defence, and 
all of present or of eternal torments were held up to warn from 
heresy both kings and their subjects;—or how the first Protes- 
tants, when they had but just issued throngh the breach they 
had themselves made in the strong holds of popery, convened 
their synods, proclaimed their decrees and confessions, and, 
alas, with a strange inconsistency, pursued their career of revi- 
ling and persecution, all for the same end;—how Luther, and 
Calvin, and the church of England, nay, and our own puritan 
forefathers, each in turn took up the vain and unholy attempt 
to secure uniformity of faith. Or, I might lay before you the 
argument, deducible both from scripture and reason, against the 
necessity, I had well nigh said the possibility, of accomplishing 
it. But this cannot be necessary, and I forbear; I prefer pre- 
senting some considerations fitted to show, why having out- 
selves reached the practical conclusion that uniformity of faith 
is neither essential, nor to be expected, nor, 1 am tempted to 
add, desirable,—since if it were, God would have made it prac- 
ticable, we should go on—go further;—why Christians of v4 
rious names should cultivate a stronger sympathy for 
other, and a more generous regard for, and interest in, 
other’s success or disappointments. 
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I. And to begin, they should do so in accordance with the 
simple law of love which is everywhere inculcated in the New 
Testament,—that authority which all Christians acknowledge. 
It is impossible, indeed, in the very nature of the case, that 
that “love which is the fulfilling of the law’ should be in- 
dwelling in the bosoms of men, who, whatever be their pecu- 
liarities of belief, treat each other and speak of each other as 
aliens, all the while professing themselves the disciples of Him, 
who declared that “ by this should all men know who were his 
disciples, namely, that they loved one another.’’ The wretched 
struggle for mere ascendency—the effort simply to eclipse and 
outdo each other—much more the cold and even hostile treat- 
ment which is sometimes accorded to each other, prove anything 
else, must think, than the presence of the spirit of Christ. There 
isa larger and more expansive view, on the other hand, to be ta- 
ken of the existence and operations of other sects than our own; 
far more agreeable to the genius and demands of our religion; 
—which sees in them, however mistaken or even unworthy 
we may deem them, the promptings of a sincere desire for its 
progress and glory; which hails them all as coadjutors and 
brethren in a common cause—divisions only of that great host, 
each pressing on in its own path, taking part in the same great 
struggle to share the same triumph. Were this universally 
felt—were it the sentiment of every soul amid the whole body 
of believers, it would be not only a sentiment, but a living 
spirit and principle; a holy and inspiring motive; an arm of 
divine strength and nerve for the gospel’s sake. It would fast 
add trophy to trophy in the battle for the faith—it would act 
and tell gloriously for the church of Christ. _ 

_ Why is it not felt? How does it happen, that men profes- 
sing to worship the same God, and to love and follow the same 
Saviour, have not this, the distinguishing spirit of the gospel? 
How is it, that with no power whatever to control or bias the 
judgment of God, they should venture, nevertheless, each party 
for itself, to claim the monopoly of the Divine favor, and hence 
Separate themselves from all others? Whence comes it, that 
Protestant is still against Catholic, and Catholic against Protes- 
tant—Episcopalian against Presbyterian, and Presbyterian 
against Episcopalian—Trinitarian against Unitarian, and Uni- 
larian against Trinitarian—and so through the whole cata- 
logue of sects, rather than all together, and all with Christ! 
One reason at least, must be this, that they have not yet perceived 
that they all have done and may do, each in its own way and 
sphere, good service to the church and cause of Christ. They 
have not been brought to feel that they are all necessary to 
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that cause, in the advancement of which they all have the 
same interest involved; that they are each interested, deeply 
interested in its success, to which it is essential that each should 
contribute. Taking the argument of the apostle, drawn from 
the structure of the body—*“the eye cannot say unto the hand, 
I have no need of thee,—nor again the head unto the feet, | 
have no need of you;”’ no one sect of Christians can right- 
fully say of another—“ We have no need of you,’’?—until it 
can prove beyond all question that that sect has rendered no 
service to the common cause of true religion, gospel piety and 
holiness. 

II. Again—Christians of various names should cultivate 
a stronger and more affectionate sympathy for each other, and 
take a deeper and more generous interest in each other’s suc- 
cess or disappointments, because of the services which each sect 
has done, or may do for the great cause which each professes 


‘to have at heart. Would the limits of this discourse permit, it 


would not be difficult to show, that all the prominent sects of 
Christendom, from the earliest moment till the present, have 
each filled a useful place; have each carried to a larger or 
smaller class of minds the sanctifying doctrines and influences 
of the gospel; have each been, at different times, in different 
ways, the instrument of leading multitudes to honor and em- 
brace the religion of Jesus. And it would be a curious and at the 
same time a gratifying thing to show you, in detail, how, amid 
the intolerant spirit and erroneous creeds which each had in 
turn exhibited, there remained enough of charity and truth in 
all, to carry the power and blessedness of a pure religion along 
with them; and to give to the souls of believers in each, the 
needed and holy energy, patience, peace, trust, and hope. The 
church of Rome, based avowedly on an exclusive foundation, 
girding itself around with the mightiest terrors of this world 
and the world to come, was still for centuries almost the sole 
depositary of the most sacred, the dearest truths of the gospel 
of love. And even now, how many are there, in all parts 
even of our awn land, who but for this form of Christianity, 


_ corrupt though it be, would be inevitably cut off from all 


Christian influences. Calvinism, dark and terrible as I cer- 


tainly deem it to be as a scheme of theological doctrine, has 


found and still finds hosts of adherents, who are doubtless s0 
constituted or so circumstanced, as to be effectually ad 

by it, and to reach and receive Christianity through it—an 
thus this system deserves favour, sympathy so far at least ast 
has led and still leads men to pure truth, though it be through 
a corrupt and perplexing medium. Quakerism, possessing 1! 
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its peculiarities fewer elements of perpetuity than almost any 
other which holds anything like a prominent place among Chris- 
tian sects, has still proved its claims to be “able to make men 
wise unto salvation.’”? And even as to that for which I confess, 
for one, it is hardest to feel perhaps a due respect, ultra-Univer- 
salism,I cannot doubt that in the providence of God it has esta- 
blished and kept the dominion of Christianity over some minds 
which else might have become the prey of thoughtlessness, scep- 
ticism, or positive and hardened unbelief. I bless God for this! 
I rejoice that upon all the branches of that vine which the Sa- 
viour planted, rich and golden fruits have clustered, for the 
salvation of men, and the glory of Christ and the Father! 

III. Let me briefly advert to one other reason why the vari- 
ous sects of Christians should more strongly sympathise with 
each other, and that may be expressed almost in the words of 
the text—“If one suffer, all suffer with it; if one be honored, 
all rejoice with it, or partake the glory.”’ I fear that we too 
little regard this most important truth. In our zeal for ourjown 
opinions, and our love for our own church, be our denomina- 
tion what it may, we too little think how closely after all, the 
interests of the church universal are interwoven. We too of- 
ten speak of the success of a particular body of believers, dif- 
fering in some respects from ourselves in point of doctrine or 
discipline, as though it were an event to be deplored—forget- 
ful all the while that that success extends the sway of the cross, 
raises new altars for a spiritual worship, provides a new oracle 
as it were for the dispensation of truth, establishes a new sanc- 
tuary for the penitent and the enquirer, and opens a new field 
on which to display the wonders of redemption, and the means 
of saving grace. Or,on the other hand, we too often speak of - 
the disappointments, perhaps the discomfiture of another bod 
of believers in their efforts to establish for themselves the ordi- 
nances according to their peculiar faith, in a tone of almost ex- 
ultation and triumph,—not reflecting, that in this defeat may be 
prostrated many Christian hopes—that many hearts overflow- 
ing with love to God and the Saviour may thus be wounded 
—and that some who had entered with a growing and a deep 
religious feeling into the effort, are suddenly turned back, so 
prematurely has the result happened,—to say nothing of those 
who are glad at any rate, whenever, as they are pleased to 
interpret such things, Christianity receives a check. Shame 
on us, that we should ever think or speak thus—that the gos- 
pel should ever be thus wounded in the house of its friends! 
Better, far better to feel, that when any of the great body of 
believers suffers, all suffer; and when any are honored, all 
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share the glory. Better, far better—far worthier of the reli- 
gion we profess to feel when others from whom we dissent on 
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particular points of doctrine are struggling almost for life—are 
‘ rent asunder by schisms among themselves—are toiling and 
, sacrificing to secure to themselves their own altar and worship 
ai. in quiet and peace, that they are brethren with us in Christ, 
i : and should have our sympathy and our prayers. Better, when 


their success is complete, to rejoice with them, than in the 
former case to exult, in the latter to cavil. 

Christian brethren and friends, what is the lesson which the 
view of the subject now, but so imperfectly, presented to you, 
is adapted to teach? Is it not this, that we should, be our own 
individual opinions or those of our denomination what they 
may, we should nevertheless cultivate an enlarged and gene 
rous charity for those from whom we differ,—a candid and 
just spirit in judging of their opinions or forms,—and a kind 
and considerate sympathy in their efforts to extend the Re- 
deemers kingdom? It may happen that on the recurrence of 
some holy Sabbath of devotion and rest, you may be led into 
sanctuaries in which other views of Christian truth than your 
own are professed and preached. If you are,I urge you to hear 
with candor, with charity, with entire readiness to observe and © 
to honor whatever of pure truth, of true piety, may be mani- | 
fested there. More especially do I conjure you, whatever of 
sincerer, engagedness in religion and its ordinances you 
may there discover, over what you are accustomed to see or 
to practice at home, to bring away andcopy. Go among your 
fellow believers of every name with the sympathy I have 
aimed to inculcate—with that hearty interest in religion as a 
subject of deep, individual, personal concern, infinite in its 
embrace and its results to the soul, which will enable you to- 
worship with them in spirit and in truth, to commune with 
them upon the dearest and holiest themes which the mind of 
man is permitted to approach with holy confidence and joy, 
to cooperate with them readily and efficiently in every 
work. While you are not obliged—nay, are not at liberty to 
compromise your own views of Christian truth and God’s 
word for any mere courtesy’s sake, being just as responsible 
for your belief as for your characters; show them that you 
think and feel there is common ground enough on which you 
can rest in the presence and house of God for worship 4 
prayer, and anywhere as brethren—heirs of the same promise 
—partakers of the same hope:—always bearing in mind, with 
the great apostle, that though there be many members there Is 
yet but one body—that though “the body is but one, and hath 
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many members, and all the members of that one body being 
many, are one body, so also is Christ.”’ 

My friends of this Christian church and society —the day has 
been when those, who professed the faith which distinguishes 
us as a denomination, might have seemed specially to need the 
sympathy of their brethren of other names—and when for 
one of our preachers to urge the doctrine of this discourse, 
might have seemed like begging it. I believe that day has 
gone by. We occupy, notwithstanding what is said in vari- 
ous quarters to the contrary, we occupy too high vantage 
ground to make it necessary for our own peace or prosperity 
to take the attitude of suppliants. We look around upon those 
which were once the greatest and most powerful sects of our 
land, close banded together each in its own mighty phalanx, 
united by some sacred symbols which ages had made venera- 
ble, and the terms of which it were too fearful to question, — 
and we cannot help seeing that their hosts are divided—that 
their bonds are loosened—that the elements of disorganization 
are rife amongst them—and that free spirits are everywhere 
rising up in their very midst, in earnest, and resolute for the 
work of change. All the while how isit withus? Asa body 
of Christians, marked by certain grand peculiarities of faith, 
we have in the good Providence of God grown and gained 
strength. But far more than any mere sectional organization 
might seem to indicate, have the great truths and principles 
for which we have contended, struck deep root, spread out 
their ample branches, and scattered their blessed fruits. We 
have always said that we cared little for names. We have 
always professed our dread of a sectarian spirit, or sectarian 
shackles. We have always demanded first, and chiefly, that 
the mind of man, especially upon religious subjects, the 
highest and most transcendently important, should be left 
as God made it, free. We have contested the pretensions of 
‘the various creeds of the prominent sects, for nothing more 
stoutly than for this, that it is the very nature of all such 
human devices to clash with the mind’s sovereign prero- 
gative—its freedom of thought and judgment. And now, 
look abroad. Throughout Christendom, in the bosom of 
the most exclusive churches, these principles are making 
themselves to a greater or less degree felt. And in our 
own land, through its whole length and breadth, in every 
synod, in every convocation, or session, or assembly, or con- 
vention, the o/d and the new, the high and the low, conserva- 
fism and reform, are arrayed against each other for all essen- 
hal purposes, in the struggle for or against these principles. 

OL. vi1.—16 
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Here especially, in your own great west, on the mountains or 
by the lake, on the prairie or by these mighty rivers, wherever 
communities are fast planting themselves, rapidly building up 
a mightier empire than any on which the sun now shines, are 
these principles already exerting, and destined still more 
largely to exert an influence, which no sectarian barrier can 
withstand. God be thanked for this! And may He, in infi- 
nite goodness, guard and protect the interests of virtue and 
piety amid the progress of man’s spiritual freedom! 

Blessed be this day! Forever hallowed its memory in all 
our hearts, and the hearts of those who are to come up after us 
to this altar! Another servant of Christ,—pledged to no hu- 
man creed—bound by no sectarian bonds—responsible neither 
to Lords Bishops nor Lords Brethren—pledged—aye, and a far 
higher and nobler pledge, too,—pledged to a faithful dispensation 
of God’s truth to this people, as God himself may open his eyes 
to perceive it—bound only to study and interpret as well as he 
may the holy word, and set it forth not only with his lips but 
in his life—responsible both for what he believes and what he 
preaches only to Him who gives him ability to think and to 
speak—gives himself this day to the church and the Christian 
ministry !—Like his Master, “to preach good tidings unto the 
week—to bind up the broken-hearted—to proclaim liberty to 
the captives’”—“to give knowledge of salvation to his people 
by the remission of their sins through the tender mercy of God 
—to give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death, and to guide their feet into the way of peace!”— 
Blessed and holy ministry! Aiming only at the salvation of 
man and the glory of God!—Who would not rejoice that ano- 
ther laborer enters the field.—Who would not rejoice that ano- 
ther portion than its own of the flock receives a leader to 
guide it to the arms of the Great Shepherd! 
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POLITICAL DOCTRINE.—SCHILLER. 


See that all be right, which thou doest;—with that be contented, 
Friend, and care not to do all of the things that are right: 
_ True zeal thinks it enough, if what’s before us be perfect; 


While a false zeal strives to bring the perfect before us. 
J. 8. D. 
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RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. 


BY REV. J. F CLARKE. 


It seems to me a happy Providence, my brother, which 
permits me, in the name of the churches, to offer you the 
Right hand of Christian Fellowship. We were born under 
the same clear and cold New England sky. We were play- 
mates and classmates together in one of those noble institutions, 
the free-schools of Boston. And then during four years we 
sat side by side in the lecture-rooms of a common university, 
sharing all the various influences which color a college life. 
And then, my friend, we entered together the walls of an- 
other institution, where we hoped to fit ourselves to speak to 
our fellow-men of those themes which belong to their ever- 
lasting good. Can I forget our many conversations upon those 
great themes, when rambling in the grove, or by the lake, or 
under the night-sky when it was sown thick with stars? And 
then, my brother, we parted. You crossed the ocean and saw 
the men and manners of another continent, and I the Allegha- 
nies to find a home in this broad western valley. But how 
mysterious the Providence of our Heavenly Father, which 
seemed to separate us, only to re-unite us again more inti- 
mately—which having appointed a common discipline, has at 
last given us a common work—and which having made us 
play-mates in boyhood and companions in youth, having 
joined our hearts in friendship and our minds in a common 
faith, now joins our hands in one work, and bids me welcome 
you to the highest sphere of duty allotted to mortal man. 

The highest sphere of human duty—do I magnify our 
office too much in calling it so? The seed we sow is Truth— 
the field in which we plant it is the human mind—the crop 
we reap a harvest of pure affections, solemn convictions, 
aspiring purposes. The work of those who built the pyra- 
mids will perish—the most dazzling discoveries of science 
_ will be eclipsed by greater discoveries—nations founded 
heroes and organized by law-givers, are melted away by the 
Steady stress of years—but a single soul, purified, redeemed, 
immortalized by the power of truth, will last when the 
heavens are rolled up as a scroll. I welcome you therefore to 
this great work of helping to save souls. I congratulate you 
that you have turned aside from the paths where men labor 
for fame, wealth and power, and have given the best energies 
of your soul to the preaching of God’s truth, the setting forth 
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of Jesus Christ, the calling on men to repent of their sins and 
to change their hearts. Happy are we to whom this work is 
committed. What though the treasure be in earthen vessels, 
What though we deeply feel our weakness and unworthiness 
to minister at this great altar of truth. What though often 
discouraged, fainting and weary, yet are there consolations 
and hopes, and sweet gleams of success which appear as 
angels from Heaven strengthening us; and “though troubled 
on every side, we are not distressed—perplexed, but not in 
despair—persecuted, but not forsaken—cast down, but not 
destroyed.”’ 

I welcome you into the ranks of those who preach the 
Lord Jesus, and give you the right hand as a led of our 
sympathy with you in this great work. 

And again, I welcome you into the ranks of those who have 
no creed but the Bible, no Head but Jesus Christ. You enter, 
my friend, a small, misrepresented, and misunderstood body, 
who are generally considered almost an encumbrance to the 
church, almost the foes of Christ instead of his friends, and 
yet I congratulate you on having chosen to join it. For 
there is a Satisfaction in freedom, which more than outweighs 
these discomforts—there is a consciousness of God’s help, which 
more than compensates for the absence of human sympa- 
thy—there is an ardor imparted by the sense of progress, 
which is better than the ease of treading the beaten highway 
of received opinions. We, who have come here to ordain 
you over this society, claim no authority, assume no exclusive 
rights. We cannot prescribe to you your creed; you must 
find it for yourself in the Bible. It is not from us, but from 
our Father in Heaven that you receive authority to be a 
minister. Jf any one ask you why you preach, say with the 
Apostle, “I believed, therefore have I spoken.”? And the ~ 
moment when that personal conviction shall fail you, though 
the hands of popes and bishops in a direct succession from 
Peter had been laid on your head, from that moment will 
your authority cease. We welcome you, therefore, as friends 
and brethren, and congratulate you on entering a body that 
claims no dominion over your faith, but only desires a fellow- 
ship in your joy. oe 

And again, my brother, I welcome you to your post in this 
western valley. There isa great work to be done here—there 
are great motives given to do it. If «Power and Aim,” as 
has been said, “are the two halves of human felicity”’—then 
you may be congratulated on your position as Pastor of @ 
society in this city. How can we live in the midst of so much 
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action, growth and progress, and not catch something of its 
spirit, imbibe something of its energy, and carry over into the 
religious work the ardor and hope which is animating the 
pursuits of earth? If a man has any power in his nature, 
this western country will bring it out—and if he is capable of 
appreciating a great aim, what greater can be. set before him 
than to influence, for moral and spiritual good, the childhood 
of such a nation as is growing up here—to bend the tree while 
itis a twig—to act upon the plant while it is yet a germ. 
And you are happy in bemg in a community where you will 
find some, at least, to sympathize with your efforts to en- 
lighten the ignorant, raise the depressed, to bring peace and 
joy to the hearts of the miserable and forlorn, and you are 
happy in being with a society, of which I can bear witness 
from my own experience, that you will find “fit audience, 
though few”? and warm friends, if not many of them. Here 
isa little flock, who will love you and listen to you with 
affection and respect—not paying you respect of form and 
ceremony, but the only respect you would care to receive, 
sat which you earn by your devotedness to their highest 
good. 
My brother, in this hour some thoughts come over me which 
Icannot suppress. I think of those we both have known, 
who should have been here to speak to you on this solemn 
occasion. Our Fathers! where are they? The shades of 
venerable men, our fathers in the faith, rise up before me. 
Some of them have gone from earth, and ascended to their 
reward. I think of one, whom you well knew, and who was 
bound in intimate relations to myself, whose benignant holi- 
ness and whose heavenly wisdom instructed and guided our 
youth. If spirits know what is passing on earth, Azs is not 
ignorant of the transactions of this hour. How would his 
kind heart have warmed towards us at this moment, and in- 
voked a solemn blessing on this occasion. And him! whose 
honored name you bear, who has been to you as a father, and 
to whom I can myself look with no feelings but those of a child. 
Others may think of his wide-spread fame, his literary renown. 
We can only think of him as the man of God, meek, kind, 
benignant and holy. My friend, if it be right to place before 
us any earthly model, (and he who reverences not man, whom 
he has seen, how can he revere God, whom he has not seen) — 
then 1 ask you to imitate the noble love of truth, the high 
moral heroism, the lofty and generous purpose, the enlarged 
liberality of that great and good man. 

But not to man or human aid do we now look—not on the 
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examples even of the purest and noblest of our fellow-crea- 
tures may we now linger. We bless God for their examples, 
their teachings, their warning and encouragement, which have 
flowed to us from their lips. But they themselves have led 
us up to a higher source of light and strength. They call no 
man master on earth, and teach us the same lesson. 
call no man Father, but teach us that one is our Father, even 
God, and that we are all brethren. Into this band of brethren, 
claiming no distinctions, asserting no authority over each other, 
we welcome you, and ask you to look with us only to 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our Faith. Let us exhort 
one another, while it is called to-day, to do our master’s work, 
for the night cometh wherein no man can work. Welcome, 
fellow-laborer, to the field! I ask not God to grant you hap- 
piness or outward comfort, but I ask him to bestow on you 
and me and all of us, an unfailing faith, and an untiring dili- 
nce. The night cometh—it may be near, it may be more 
Sistant—but God Almighty grant that when its cool shadows 
fall around us, it may find us at our posts, about our Father’s 
business, and that having finished the work he has given us 
to do, we may yield up our spirit in peace. 


A SPIRITUAL QUARANTINE. 


We all know that it is considered necessary to quarantine 
rsons coming from an infected or diseased climate. Though 
ealthy themselves, they are not permitted to come among 
healthy people, till it be seen that they have not imbibed some 
contagion from the pestilential atmosphere. It appears that this 
method is about to be applied in spiritual things. | 
A few weeks since in one of our western cities, a stranger 
was called upon by a Presbyterian preacher, on Saturday 
morning and requested to preach in his pulpit on the afternoon 
of the following day. He consented. Shortly after, he was 
invited to preach in the Unitarian church by the preacher of 


that denomination, and also consented. This was about 11 


A. M. Before 3 P. M. he received a letter, which was 
brought to him in the country whither he had gone a few 
miles, in which the Presbyterian preacher respectfully informed 
the stranger that it would be impossible to allow him to preach 
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in the Presbyterian church as before agreed. He therefore 
preached both parts of the day in the Unitarian church. 

~ Now we are informed, but whether it be so or not we can- 
not certainly say, that in the interval between 11 and 3, the 
session of the church had been called together, the matter 
laid before them, and a vote passed that it would not answer 
for one who preached part of the day ina Unitarian church, 
to preach in their’s on the other part. The preacher was there- 
fore compelled to take back his invitation before given. It 
seems then to be established, in the opinion of this session, 
that a person by preaching in a Unitarian church becomes so 
infected, that it is dangerous without quarantine to admit him 
into the healthy, pure, orthodox atmosphere of a Presbyterian 
synagogue. 

Now we would like to ask a few questions of this session. 

1. If Jesus Christ should return, and should preach, ac- 
cording to his ancient custom, to publicans and sinners, to 
Scribes, Pharisees and Sadducees, ought he not, according to 
the principle of this quarantine, to be excluded from your 
church? 

2. If those ““ who are whole need not a Physician, but those 
who are sick,’’ and you consider Unitarians in error, how can 
you censure any one for preaching to them? 

3. What sort of a gospel do you preach if it is sullied by 
the place where it is spoken or the hearers who listen to it? 

4. How pleasant is it to be a preacher in a church where 
one is compelled, even against his feelings, to perform acts 
like the above? S. N. E. 


THE PENITENT WIFE. 


Eleanor threw herself-upon a lounge near the open window, 
and as the moonlight streamed through moving leaves it 
glanced on a tear. Gay attire contrasted sadly with her air 
of hopelessness. The wedding party she had just now left re- 
called the hour, when she, too, had plighted her vows. Alas! 
the orange wreath with snowy blossom quickly blighted and 
sweetness early spent, what a type had it been to her of pure 
affections now faded. 

She thought of that mother who had died in her childhood; 
she saw again that pale cheek, as she gave with trembling 
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hand her blessing; she heard once more the gentle voice which 
had guided her infant prayer. Did that blessed spirit look 
down now upon the poor victim of fashionable ennui? she 
thought of her beautiful cousin, who had been as a sister and 
shared every feeling, when in morning studies and twilj 
talks holy hopes had bound faster their human love. Her 
last words on the bridal evening, when she fastened the veil 
with its pearl brooch, and kissed her forehead, “Eleanor open 
to Charles your inmost heart; let him share now your devo- 
tions,”’ thrilled through her. | 

Oh! why had her father, ambitious and dazzled, urged her 
to marry? Why rather had she mistaken the pleasure, which 
wit and beauty and show excited, for that deep love which 
grows up only from sympathy of souls in what is good? Why 
still more had she with false shame hidden from her husband 
her profoundest feelings? 

ad she been true to her vows? Had she really been the 
near friend she had sworn to be? Might not her influence 
have sanctified him? Now, alas! what was she? Instead of 
leading him gently upwards to the springs of happiness for- 
ever welling forth on the mountain of faith, she had herself 
pursued the mirage of worldly enjoyment. What hold could 
she now have on his conscience, when she had lost command 
of herself? He was by nature generous; once it had been in 
her power to guide into ever deepening channels the noble 
impulses which now were drying up in the hot sands of in- 
dulgence. He had been kind and fond once; why had she 
not bound his affections to her by that golden link of. respect 
and spiritual friendship which never rusts, but eternally 
brightens? 

Poor Eleanor! The moon smiles through the green 
shadows—the waters sparkle in graceful wavings—the night 
air is sweet,—but the cloud of conscious folly is over thy 
spirit; the all-embracing heaven bols God’s love,—but 
misery, self-inflicted, stifles faith. help thee to pray. 


“ Prayer isa stream, which from. whatever source, 
“Rising however feebly, no where flows, 
“ Without access of unexpected strength.” 


Wouldet thou of thy worth a pleasant sense receive! 
Then to the world a new worth thou must give. = 4.8». 
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SOCIETY BASED NOT ON SELFISHNESS BUT LOVE. 


Society has been called a “standing miracle;”’ and but for 
the benumbing influence of custom we should feel it to be in- 
deed a wonder, that social order is so rarely broken. J¢ is 
marvellous, that men so patiently bear with wrongs accumu- 
lating through generations. It is marvellous, that such count- 
less numbers live content with a lot of unintermitted toil and 
unrelieved anxiety. It is marvellous, that amid such variety 
of condition there are not more attempts to satisfy importunate 
cravings from the superfluous stores of luxury. It is marvel- 
lous, that with like aspirings and spiritual wants so many 
should quietly drudge on in spheres of labor which narrow 
their best powers, when others in idleness around enjoy privi- 
leges for the highest culture and the purest gratifications of 
taste. It is marvellous, that the longing to bestow on dear 
ones, whom nature has bound to their hearts, earth’s best bles- 
sings, does not oftener impel the needy to covet, and coveting 
to seize those means of improvement which the families of the 
more prosperous possess. Society isa marvel. ‘Think of the 
thousand and ten thousand daily repeated acts of self-restraint, 
of scrupulous regard for other’s rights, of surrender of just 
claims, of mutual compromise and liberal concession, and how 
few in comparison are deeds of violence, how very few are 
frauds. Even in the most lawless ages, where the ties of na- 
tion and community are hardly known, where hostile bands 
are trained up to murder and pillage, and where society exists, 
so far as it exists at all, only in the tent or the castle, it is still 
_ marvellous to see the loyal service which man renders to man. 

A philosopher, whose shallow observation and imperfect 
analysis has been veiled by a show of strict logic, and whose 
writings have exerted a far deeper influence upon modern so- 
ciety than from the consideration of their intrinsic worthless- 
hess one could suppose possible, has asserted that man is essen- 
tially wholly a selfish being. Hobbes reduced all human 
passions to the single one of self-love. And on this small foun- 
dation as his principle, he reared a system of ethics and poli- 
ics which falls to pieces from its own enormity. Man being 
Wholly selfish, and fitted to seek only and always his private 
good, each is and must be the other’s rival; each has a perfect 
right by any means in his power to procure his own gratifica- 
lon, even at the expense of all; the natural state of man there- 
fore is a state of war; but in this state of war all must suffer; 
4 is the worst possible therefore of all states, and peace at 
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any cost is the greatest good; government originates when 
one or more by a superior force can cripple the energies of the 
many who are contending; it is the function of government to 
introduce and maintain peace; that is the best government | 
which does this most completely; consequently absolute mo. 
narchy is man’s best estate, because under this form of govern- 
ment the individual is most completely crushed by a resistless 
power. Such is the conclusion which strict logic deduces from 
the fundamental principle, that man is essentially wholly sel- 
fish. Well may such a monstrous doctrine, which the heart 
and conscience instiuctively repel, turn back our thoughts to 
consider whether its first principle is true. 

Why then is it, that men so quietly,so cheerfully one might 
say, endure the social evils which they feel notwithstandin 
their customariness to be oppressive. Does a calculation o 
their present stinted good compared with possible loss tame 
their energy? Does the fear of civil or criminal penalty cow 
them? Even under despotisms, where the rattle of the sen- 
try’s musket sounds at every gate, physical fear is but a fee- 


ble motive of restraint, far feebler than they who prate about 


strong governments dream of. All such considerations aid to 
keep peace.—But there is a deeper calculation, a profounder 
fear than these. Man is naturally loyal: and it is only be- 
cause in our present unnatural condition the animal and the 
impulsive overgrow and choke the rational and moral, that 
human experience appears to contradict the assertion. Man 
is naturally loyal;—there is a love of order for its own sake, a 
sense of the beauty of peace and harmony for itself—a reve- 
rence for law—an allegiance to truth ineradicable in the heart. 
Man is not a selfish, but in every passion and power a social 
being. In the face of his fellow, in his tones and deeds he 
sees reflected the law of mutual kindness. He feels that dis- 
interestedness is the one indispensable condition of inward and 
outward peace. In his very soul he knows that God is Love. 

Where does society originate? When parents bend over 
their infant, and grudge no trial, fatigue, exposure, nor sacri- 
fice for its good, and feel reward more than enough in the 
look of enjoyment, which nature sends to forerun the smile of 
gratitude, the dawn of love before its day, then society origin- 
ates. The self-sacrifice of a parent is the corner stone of soci- 
ety. With each added member of the family it is builded 
higher. And this temple of God on earth is established in 
complete beauty, when brethren with locked arms stand circled 
around the patriarch to hear his counsels. Society org! 
nates in love, it is reared up in love, it is finished i love. 
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Blessings and trials, cares and fears, duties and successes are 
social. The Arab boy echoes his father’s shout as they 
gather their flocks to the tent at evening, and the young In- 
dian trains his baby brother to diaw the bow. The earth 
over, under all forms of savage or civilized life, society origi- 
natesin home. Law speaks with the reverend aspect of a 
father, and brethren obey. What resemblance is there be- 
tween this undeniably true picture of the origin of human 
society, and Hobbes’ atrocious libel on our race—his blas- 
phemy,should we rather say, against our Maker? 

In the home the bonds of union are common gratitude, 
similarity of interests, sympathy in tastes, mutual dependence, 
the pleasure of kindness, honorable competition, reciprocal 
duties. Each is benefitted; but in the rudest forms of human 
life, the son or brother would be ranked as a brute, if unwil- 
ling to surrender his highest selfish good for kindred. Does 
not the whole of human history bear one unanimous testimony 
to the strength of this passion of clannishness? Will the meta- 
physician come then with his sophisms and show us how all 
men’s generous rivalries in sacrifice spring from the great tap 
root of selfishness? Of course no one denies that various pas- 
sions, in monstrous growth, do become selfish, and work woe 
in the smaller as well as the larger circles of family. But 
there is not a passion—we limit not the expression—not a 
single one, which has not a social tendency, and which, when 
duly harmonised with other powers, does not directly serve 
to bind men together, not to sever them. } 

And now are the universal bonds of family union destroy- 
ed, and others substituted, when the clan becomes a nation? 
Are our minds still tangled in that notion of a “Social Compact?” 
“Social Compact!”? the words should be left to pedants of the 
law, who have been grubbing mole-like for a half century, or 
to young politicians in their maiden speeches. What a pic- 
ture Volney has drawn of the grand congregation of believers, 
of every age and land, to arrange the articles of a common 
faith! But this absurd idea is sanity compared to the dream 
of the human race assembling, nation by nation, each indi- 
vidual eager to secure his “bill of rights,’ and agreeing for 
consideration of benefits received to compromise his claims. 
Men are bound together by a compact, which heaven sealed 
when he made us of one blood—a compact entailed by gene- 
ration on generation—a compact which all do and must ob- 
serve forever, “to bear one another’s burdens.” 

If we may suppose that the blessedness of the Infinite 

ing consists in his will and power of communicating and 
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thus multiplying himself, then how beautifully is human s0- 
ciety adapted by our necessities to call out in us this very dis- 

sition and capacity of usefulness, which makes the joy of 

aven. Itisonly by entire isolation, and this would be death 
to body and soul alike, that man can free himself from the 
work of doing good. Even the criminal in the cell exerts in- 
fluence, and has a society too in the consciousness of human 
life around. We all bear each other’s burdens. There is not 
a tattered wretch, bloated by indulgence and frenzied by 
wants, but makes society suffer for its neglect of him. There 
is nota foul hole, where in the steam of their orgies and amid 
curses and ribaldry, licentiousness and fraud make a hell, but 
spreads a contagious miasm to infect every family. There is 
not a poor widow, blinding herself at midnight as she stoops 
over the coarse clothes which the slop-shop pays but a pittance 
for, that it may sell at advance to the master who fattens on 
slaves, but wrings from us in charitable dole what we deny in 
just wages. Thank God! that we are thus “ members one of 
another.”’ But for the capacity of being warned by pain from 
acts which would be fatal, we might at any moment destroy 
ourselves; and the unrest and care and misery which igno- | 
rance and vice in one class communicate to all, are the safe- 
guard of the social body. Willing or unwilling, we are forced 
to benefit ourselves by disinterested care of others. Kind 
acts, sympathies, commiserations, mutual sacrifices, circulate 
through society. Its life-blood is Love. 

It is the custom of the satirist to sneer at human selfish- 
ness. The common sewer of vice is his quarry. Countless 
Rochefoucaults earn a reputation for sagacity by cheap 
slanders, and superficial censure. Why does it never occur to 
these wiseacres that the very reason why selfishness is so no- 
ticeable is, that it is strange to us? We observe the eclipse 
and not the constant shine and genial warmth. It is the 
friend’s averted look that wakens thought; his confiding 
smile is the heart’s natural atmosphere. And thus in a word, 
the very spice of shrewd criticism is our sense of the incom- 
patibility of selfish perverseness. Satire would lose all its 
edge if we felt that we were naturally, rightly selfish. Thus 
the Very wrong side of human life shows that the figures for 
ever weaving were designed by love. 

Almost in our time, patriotism has been a passion, a passion 
for the manufacture of which the wise politician — 
thought he had a receipt, in a due admixture of flattery 
fear. Oh fool! to fancy that because he could use this mighty 
power of heroism, he was its maker. The guillotine drops Dy 
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that same wide spread influence which guides worlds in their 
orbits, and selfish manceuverers through all time have turned 
40 their small uses the sublime energies of soul which heaven 
inspires. Isit from calculation man sells time, wealth, friends, 
liberty, life, for country? And why in our day is this passion 
of patriotism subsiding? The countless intercommunications 
of the time are enlarging the boundaries of nations to the full 
limits of humanity. Mountain barriers are trodden into dust 
by iron messengers, and ocean cannot break our bridge of 
boats;—comforts, tastes, manners, knowledge, faith inter- 
changed, make the human race one. Patriotism merges in 
Brotherhood. 

The wise statesmen of our day have unlearned the creed of 
their fathers, that nations are natural rivals; they see that 
every invention and art which enriches one land, increases the 
property of all. The political economist, in his calculations of 
self-interest, lays it down as the very alphabet of his science, 
that liberality to others is the short road to our own wealth. 
The merchant by his credits multiplies through the young en- 
ergies he stirs his own resources. It becomes even a problem 
to the seller, whether he does not make most profit when most 
honest. The employer begins to see that it is cheaper to pay 
high wages for good labor. The man of the world even de- 
fines true politeness to be deference and regard for others’ 
rights. And the legislator finds his best police in the church 
and school-room. Why, when from universal human expe- 
rience we are thus taught, that selfishness is its own curse, 
should we hesitate to admit in its full length and breadth, as 
the basis of social life every where, the Christian law af 
love. Why should we not learn to believe, that it is true of 
individuals, classes, communities and nations, that “he who 
would save his life shall lose it, and he who would lose his 


life shall save it.?”’ W. C. 
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THE RACE-COURSE, 


“What a noble animal a horse is!’’ said Frank Bailey, with 
enthusiasm, to his fresh acquaintance Tom Trot, as they stood 
on the hill opposite the Brighton House, and saw cavalcade 
after cavalcade pass toward the new race-ground. Here came 
a solitary gentleman on a hard-trotting nag, leaning back and 
keeping time with his elbows; then dashed by two or three 
young girls with their squires, full of frolic and folly; anon 
came a carry-all, filled with middle-aged matrons and stiff- 
kneed merchants;—then a gig, driven furiously by holiday 
clerks—or a hack stuffed with boatmen, or blacklegs, at the 
noise of whose coming the gentleman on the hard-trotting 
horse looked back anxiously over his shoulder, and as he felt 
the withers of his beast rise higher, drew long breaths and 
reined him towards the canal; while on the banks of the ca- 
nal, continually, couples were dragging along, with coat-col- 
lars thrown back and sweating brows. 

“And all these,” said Frank, “are spending money, time 
and strength to see the noblest of brutes spurred and whipped 
beyond endurance.”” 

“Why, Bailey,” replied his comrade, with an air of astonish- 
ment, “you never saw a horse-race, nor a fine horse, or you 
wouldn’t say so.”’ 

«True enough, I never did see a race,’’ said Frank, “and | 
never want to. In Vermont we wse our horses, and keep ’em 
kindly, instead of turning ’em into gambling-tools.—But as to 
never having seen a fine animal, I guess that’s a mistake.— 
Our hills turn out some good trotters once and a while. | - 
never saw the horse yet, south or west, that could go before 
our Sam’son. He always seemed to me to be the very one 
about which father used to read in Job, thirty-ninth chapter, | 
think it is, where it says, “He paweth in the valley, and re- 
joiceth in his strength; he mocketh at fear, and is not af- 
frighted.”’ 

“Come, come, my good fellow,’’ cried Tom Trot, “dont 
quote Scripture about race-horses. What do you say to going 
along and looking down on the field? Its a pretty sight to see 
so many people.” 

So they strolled along, Bailey denouncing the practice 4s 
useless, for in Vermont they had first-rate horses without 
racing,—and as worse than useless, because it led to idleness, 
dissipation, and cruelty. Trot denied the cruelty, and con- 
tended for the utility of racing. “But see that noble beast, 
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said he, as they came in sight of the ground, “I must have a 
nearer look at him. Will you stay here, Bailey, or go down? 
The races wont begin this hour yet, and its no harm to look at 
Pll go down,” said Beiley; s0 they lef 

“| own,”’ sal iley; so they left the hills, and, 
sing hy the grounds, mingled with the crowd. ie iy 

[t was a new scene to the Vermonter, and in spite of him- 
self, he felt excited. The strange faces, and costumes; the va- 
rious racers in their different dresses; the gambling stations, 
with their queer apparatus; the bars; the professed gamblers 
who stalked to and fro, betting, swearing, scowling; the crowds 
of well-dressed people, all surprised and won the attention of 
the young stranger. Presently he met another street acquain- 
tance—for Trot was nothing more—and was seized familiarly 
by the arm with an oath, and a “ wish you joy my lad, of your 
courage.” What courage? thought Frank; and in a moment 
instinctively felt that his familiar friend meant the moral cour- 
age needed to go to an immoral place. 

“Look,” said Trot, “they’re getting ready. Where’s the 
best post, Ned??? 

“Sha’n’t we go?”’ said Frank, doubtingly. 

“Go to the lookout? yes, my buck, that you shall, come 
along.”’ 

Near the lookout to which his friends dragged the hesitatin 
youth, who dared not forfeit his character for courage, mo 
courage, stood a plain bar with water, sugar, lemons and ice 
upon it. 

“Ned, I say,’’ cried Trot, “they wont be off for a minute 
yet, suppose we take a glass?”’ | 

“Agreed,’’ said Ned, “ what do you say, Bailey, take brown 
or white sugar in your lemonade?” 

“Brown, I thank you,” answered Frank, with Yankee 
economy. | 

“One brown and two whites,’”’ said Trot to the barkeeper, 
winking. The man placed three tumblers below his bar, and 
ina few seconds they reappeared again, colored as Tom had 
desired; the money was put down, the liquor tossed off in a 
hurry, for the horses were waiting the word, and the young 
men rushed again to their places of view,—Frank Bailey half 
strangled and with tears in his eyes. “In the name of con- 
science,”’? whispered he to Trot, as soon as he could speak, 
“what was in that lemonade? It nigh burnt my throat up.”’ 

“You greenhorn,”’ sneered Tom, “dont you know yet that 
brown sugar means brandy, and white whiskey and superfine 
gin?” So saying he turned away with disgust at the Yankee’s 
ignorance. 
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The horses started; the crowd shouted; tall gentlemen stood 
a-tip-toe; short gentlemen climbed on carriage wheels; near. 
sighted gentlemen squinnied up their eyes; ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs—for what purpose remains to be discovered,— 
But Frank Bailey saw not the racers, heard not the shout. 
His brain was whizzing under the influence of the spirits 
which he had swallowed, and his bewildered mind, like a lost 
dove, flew to the old red house, under the elm, in the valley of 
the White river, where his aged father, and his young wife, 
only six months married, and whom he had left to seek his 
fortune in the west,—were even then sitting or working, so 
cheerfully, so soberly, so hopefully. “God help me,” thought 
he; but his thoughts were confused and painful, and in every 
form presented to him only the awful fact, that he had done 
what for the world he would not have had those far-off friends 
know of. “Look! look! Bailey,’ cried one of his com 
ions, seizing his shoulder,—“<see how she gains! Go it, filly! 
never fear! you’ll win!” “I'll bet you a dollar she dont,” 
cried the other. “Done.”’ “Ill wager you ten she dont.— 
Come now.—Back me, Bailey! Why! what next? the boy’s 
crying! Come, Frank, back me for ten on the gray colt, see 
how the rogue gains! Wont you?” | 

“Yes,” said the stupified youth, sick at heart, and glad to 
get rid of their questions. The “yes’’ came just in time, for 
in a moment more the gray colt passed the post, half a length 
ahead. “Five dollars in your pouch, Bailey. Come, you 
must treat for that.”’ 

“Come, my lad, cheer up, and take a glass of the extra 
with me.”’ With a sigh he consented. 

Soon, other animals were on the ground; more betting fol- 
lowed; Frank, half tipsy, tried to lose his conscience in excite- 
ment, and with a curling lip, and set teeth, laughed, and 
betted, and, losing, drank again at another’s cost. 

The morning passed. “We must have a bite of some- 
thing,”’ said one, for several had joined them by noon. 

«Its hot as cayenne here,’’ growled another, “ let’s go back 
to town.” 

The proposal was agreed to; the gigs were found, the 
whole company stowed in, and with merry shouts, cracking 
whips, and at least one sad heart, were off for Cincinnat.. 

“Good day, fellows, I must go home,” said Bailey, as they 
drew up at the door of a coffee house. “Go to glory, 4 
swered Trot, catching hold of him, “you must come 10 here 
and eat same fresh salmon, and drink some champaigne, 
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pay your share of the score. We can’t have you slip off with 
your earnings that way, Green Mountain.”’ 

Frank felt the imputation, and followed the rest into an in- 
nerroom. There a table was soon spread; and salmon, and 
sardines, and sparkling hock, and champaigne appeared and 
disappeared. Then came an adjournment to a room above 
stairs, where were billiard-tables, card-tables, and a farro- 
table. Some took to one, some to another. Bailey, stupid, 
sleepy and sick, at heart and at stomach, did as the rest did, 
and played, and lost and won,—and when more wine was 
ordered, drank again, and laughed foolishly at the more 
daring youths who smashed glasses, bottles, and lamps, as @ 
finale. 

They left the house; they breathed the free air again; the 
stars looked from their dark thrones upon them in sadness; 
and the setting moon shone through a veil of light clouds, with 
a subdued and mournful lustre. 

“Frank Bailey,’? said Trot, who was an Englishman, 
“we’ve had a glorious day, and there needs but one thing;— 
will you go to the Finish, as they say in London?” 

“ Any where,” said Frank. 

Trot returned to the bar-room and brought out two large 
knives, known as tooth-picks, and giving one to Frank, with 
an admonition to beware of the dogs in the upper part of the 
town, led the way up Walnut street. They walked a mile 
or more; then stopped before a good-looking brick house. 
Trot knocked. The door was opened by a surly, bull-necked 
young man, with an immense Bowie-knife in his hand. He 
knew Trot, nodded, and bade him go in. “Who is that?” 
Whispered Bailey as they ascended the stairs. “The bully 
of the house,”? was the answer. 

They went up stairs, passed an old woman at the head of 
them, and entered a room where four girls and three men 
_ Were sitting round a table on which stood a ham, some bread, 
and a junk-bottle. Trot nodded all round, told his friend to 
take a chair, and asked for some tumblers. One of the girls, 
whose forehead and whole face bespoke pride and intelli- 
gence, told him to go to the closet and help himself: « We 
are not your servants,’”’ said she. “ Yes, you are,”’ said Trot, 
“and do you go, or I’ll raise a row.”” “ Better raise yourself 
a little,’ replied the woman scornfully, “we're sick of 
your vulgar slang; you’d better go elsewhere.’’ Trot rose 
from the table and approached the speaker; the man who sat 
by her rose too. The Englishman laid his hand upon her 


arm, and was instantly struck by the other. Being a boxer, 
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he squared off, but his opponent closed with him, and 
gling, they fell. The cry for help arose. The door flew 
open, and the man who had let in Frank and his friend, ap- 
peared with blood-shot eye and open mouth. He cast one 

lance at the combatants, and then approached Bailey, who, 

alf-sobered, but startled, alarmed, knowing not what to do,— 
pulled out the weapon which Trot had given him. “Ha!” 
shouted the bully,—and drawing, quick as thought, his broad 
heavy, double-edged Bowie-knife, he plunged it into the side of 
the young New-Englander. It was well aimed, and driven 
with right good will: “I have wanted blood for days,”’ said he, 
— his teeth, “and now I'll have it;’’ and holding the 
ost youth with his left arm, again he plunged the steel to its 
hilt in his heart. 

The moment that he had been struck, the mists of drunken- 
ness had risen from Frank’s mind like a curtain; and the 
home of his childhood, as in the morning, stood before him. 
He made no resistance, did not even lift his hand; he uttered 
no cry, asked no mercy. The present was a dream to him, 
and the past alone real. As the murderer’s arm went round 
him, he thought it was that of his own young wife, and her 
clear eyes, full of the love and confidence that had ever lit 
them, were looking into his. In that instant what prayers 
were passing in his mind, God alone knows; but the friends 
of his youth, as he thought, and more than all, his blessed 
bride, in all her truth and purity, were there to receive his 
spirit; and as the murderer dropped him, and the poor, polluted 
woman who had given rise to the quarrel, kneeled to staunch 
his blood, his glazing eye caught her outline, and smiling, he 
once more murmured the name of his sleeping helpmate far 
beyond the mountains. | 

Did no shade, no cold and strange impression of evil, cross 
her slumbers at that moment? Did she not start, and evet 
thoughtful of him, breathe a prayer for the expiring victim of . 
one false step? J. HL P. 


MEMENTO.—GoerTaHe. 


Thou must not resist thy Fate, 
Neither must thou shun it blindly : 
If thou’lt go and meet it straight, — 
*T will invite thee on most kindly. J. 8, D. 
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MONTHLY RECORD, 


FOR JUNE, 1839. 


ORDER OF SERVICES AT THE ORDINATION OF WILLIAM H. CHANNING, AS 
PASTOR OF THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, CINCINNATI. 


MAY 10, 1839. 
I. ANTHEM. II. PRAYER. 

III, HYMN, BY J. H. PERKINS. 
Almighty God! with hearts of flesh, 
Into thy presence we have come, 


To breathe our filial vows afresh, 
And make thy house once more our home. 


We know that thou art ever nigh; 
We know that thou art with us here; 
That every action meets thine eye, 
And every secret thought thine ear. 


But grant us, God, this truth to feel 
_ As well as know; grant us the grace, 
Somewhat as Adam knew thee, still 

To know and see thee, face to face. 


Here, while we breathe again our vows, 
Appointing one to minister 

In holy things within this house, _ 
Grant us to feel that thou art here. 


IV. SERMON, BY REV. F. A. FARLEY, OF PROVIDENCE, B. I. 
V. ORDAINING PRAYER. 
VI. RIGHT HAND OF FELLOWSHIP. REV. J. F. CLARKE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


VI. CHARGE AND ADDRESS. KEV. W. G. ELIOT, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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VIII, HYMN. BY J. H. PERKINS. 
The storm-shaken winter 
Has passed from earth’s bosom, 
And spring toour borders, 
Brings back bird and blossom— 
Through a'l her sweet life-strings, 
Through all her glad voices, 
In duviight, and darkness, 
Old Nature rejoices. 


And we have known winter, 
The dark storm hath swept uc; 
But God, our preserver, 

Hath graciously kept us; 

The winter is passing, 

The spring bursts around us, 
And He has with new bands 
Of brothe: hood bound us. 


To thank Him, our Father, 
As brethren we come here; 
Our hopes and our wishes— 
Henceforth be their home here! 
Almighty Redeemer, 
We ask not to fear thee,— 
But, like our Great ‘Teacher, 
To kuow, love, revere thee. 

1X. BENEDICTION. 


Southern and Western Temperance 
Convention. 

This wasa meeting of great in- 
terest. Subjects of the first im- 
portance were powerfully present- 
ed and ably discussed; although 
much precious time was wasted, 
as usual, upon points of order and 
the wording ol resoluiions. It was 
especially cheering to hear dele- 
gates from all quarters speak sO 
encouragingly. All must have 
retuined with a new spirit. God 
give them wise efficiency equal to 
their zeal! Among the Resolutions 
were several well deserving every 
man’s most serious consideration. 

“7, Resolved, That furnishing 
materials for the manufacture of 


the purchaser. 
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intoxicating liquors to be used as 
a beverage, tends to promote in- 
temperance, inter a strong 
barrier to the diffusion of Tem. 
perance principles, and ought to 
Le disc: ntinued.” 

I: is hardly necessary to say 
that this language applies still 
more forcibly to the manufacture 
and sale; Must difficult is often. 
times the situation of the distiller 
and commission merchant, who 
has innocently invested his capi- 
tal in a business which his con- 
science disapproves, and who 
finds himself involved in a thou- 
sind ways with a traffic, which 
he knows is discouraged by men 
he respects; and quite as difficult 
is the situation of the farmer, who 
sees the fruits of earth which he 
has raised, with God’s blessing, 
to be made man’s healthy food, 
turned into noxious poison b 
It is a privi- 
lege—a heavenly privilege—to 
be in spheres, where we are 
saved from these temptations to 
make gain from a brothe:’s fatal 
indulgences. But it would seem, 
as ifany sacrifice were small com- 
pared with the thought, that of eve- 
ry ten dollars made by furnishing 
the distiler with materials, or by 
the manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks, five at least, more 
or less directly, must have been 
wrung from the helpless family of 
a drunkard. 

There was great unanimity of 
opinion in regard to the propriety 
and expediency of abolishing |t 
censes, and enacting prohibitory 
laws. Nothing seems so absurd 
as the talk about a constitutional 
privilege to make and sell any 
thing which is thought injurious 
to. the health or morals of the 
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community, who by their will sus- 
tain that constitution. One might 
as well talk of a reserved right to 
manure his fields with offal which 
breeds disease, or to sell cluthes 
from a pesi-house. 

Twoadmirable resolutions were 
adopted in relation to stage pro- 
prietors, and owners of steam and 
canal hoats, expressive of sympa- 
thy and respect for those, who 
manifest a sense of responsibility 
in relation tu the lives, safety and 
property of persons who entrust 
themselves to their care. The 
lordly indifference with which, in 
a democratic country, men care- 
lesslv permit their brethren to be 
smashed and scalded, would ad- 
mirably suit the French aristo- 
crat, who used to shoot masons on 
the house-top for the sport of see- 
ing them roll down the roof. 

May this convention be of use 
in abating the nuisance of in- 
temperance; may it help on 
that grand internal improvement, 
which seeks to drain the foul bogs 
of drunkenness, now so prolific of 
pauperism and crime. c. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Boat- 
men’s Bethel Society. 

How little can we conjecture 
the results which may follow any 
present effurt, to overcome evil 
with good. It would seem a tri- 
fins thing to open a small room, 
and gather a few boatmen for wor- 
ship. And yet this mustard seed 
may bear a mighty tree. How 
very, very slow Christendom has 
been in coming to the plain con- 
viction that society owes a duty to 
its humblest member. How ter- 
rible have been the retributions for 
this neglect. Vice steams up un- 
_ seen from the low places of life, and 


every soul is sickened insensibly. 
Our western boatmen have been 
left in their ignorance, without to- 
ken of our sympathy and respect, 
and vagrant boys who might have 
been trained up to intelligence and 
integrity, are outcasts; and they 
who are made rich by these poor 
fellows toil care not, till a brother 
perhaps is struck in a moment out 
of existence, or a son through evil 
companivns falls into some hell in 
our cities. May the interest now 
kindled brighten, till every port on 
our waters catches the sign. 

Mr. Powell estimates the num- 
ber of boatmen who annually visit 
Cincinnati at fourteen thousand. 
Able-bodied, vigorous men, with 
hearts gencrvuus still, and minds 
shrewd and active, spending days 
and nights of labor, half-sheltered, 
ill-fed, well plied with drink, and 
then turned ushore amid gin shops 
and brothels, without one influence 
to raise and save—what a picture 
of Christian brotherhood! Thanks 
to the good hearts who have begun 
the work here. May they be pros- 

ered. 
‘ In every great port there should 
be a chaplain—a room for worship 
—a reading room—and decent, 
honest boarding houses. Bibles 
should be given; the captains and 
mates interested; the owners made 
to feel their responsibilities to 
those who work for them—their 
bounden duty to supply them with 
conveniences ; by universal 
custom drunkenness should be ut- 
terly prohibited. The anniver- 
sary meeting next year will, we 
fervently trust, show that this noble 
charity has been carried forward 
with an energy and success com- 


mensurate to its importance. 
c. 
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The Old and New School. 
Mr. Hammond, of the Cincin- 


~ mati Gazette, with his usual con- 


cise and pungent mode of expres- 
sion, tells the whole story about 
this disgraceful controversy in a 
few words. 

The opinion of the court dis- 
closessome facts, which should 
attract the serious attention of 
thinking and reflecting men. 
These facts exhibit a worldly 
minded thirst for church domi- 
nation, that does not belong to 
religion “pure and unde/filed.”’ 
And it is remarkable, that the 
present division is deducible 
from the means adopted for 
the indulgence of this insatiate 
appetite. The plan of Union, 
adopted in 1801, is represent- 
ed as “a temporary expedi- 
ent.””? The “avowed object of 
it was to prevent alienation, 
in other words, the affiliation 
of Presbyterians in other 
churches, by suffering those 
who were yet too few and too 
poor, for the maintenance of 
a minister, temporarily to call 
to their assistance, the mem- 
bers of a sect who differed 
from them in principles, not 
of faith, but of ecclesiastical 


government.”” us con- 
strue this into plain honest 
English. 


In the western parts of New 
York and the northern parts of 
Ohio, the early settlements 
were commenced and made, 
bye tere from New Eng- 
land, chiefly from Connecti- 
cut, the larger number of 
whom were Congregationalists. 


Among these were scattered 
here and there a few General 
Assembly Presbyterians:— 
“too few and too poor for the 
maintenance of a minister.” 
Lest these should be lost to 
the Presbyterian church, the 
plan of union with the Con- 
gregationalists of the “new 
settlements’? was suggested, 
These Congregationalists were 
received as members of the 
Presbyterian church: the scat- 
tered Presbyterians united 
with them. They affiliated as 
one people, and for thirty years 
were recognised as constituent 
partsof the General Assembly. 
All at once they became 
schismatics, in the opinion of 
a majority of those who had 
taken them in, for temporary 
use. This occasion had pass- 
ed. The use being exhausted, 
those who were cajoled into 
it, with kind words of brother- 
hood, were suddenly exscind- 
ed from it with a high hand, 
and with the opprobrium of 
heretics! We have no com- 
ment to make, further, than 
that the whole case, taken to- 
gether, presents— 
“A taming fact to human pride,” 

which should teach humility, 
and self-examination to the 
best assured and the most con- 
fident. | 


Lockport, April 12, 1939. 
My dear Sy have been 
reaching in Lockport during the 
ast six months; in which time 8 
society has been formed, and has 
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on very prosperously. There 
been from the beginning a 
pretty steady increase of numbers 
and of interest. I think I have 
never anywhere seen a more at- 
tentive audience, or equal punctu- 
ality in attendance upon preach- 
ing. I should think our averago 
number in attendance had been 
about eighty, since I have been 
here. Our full audience was about 
fifty when I came, and I believe | 
we have not once fallen short of 
that number. even in the worst of 
weather. We early formed a 
“Reading Association” to meet 
once a fortnight at the house of 
some member for the purpose of 
reading, conversation, and social 
enjoyment. This I think has done 
much good. It has made us bet- 
ter acquainted with each other, 
promoted mutual kindness and a 
more familiar intercourse, and 
bound us together in a strong bond 
of friendship and common interest. 
It has been an evening that many 
of us have looked forward to, with 
lively anticipations. ‘The interest 
has never seemed to flag at all; 
and latterly we have met once a 
week, 
_ Tshall leave here for the east 
in about two weeks; but Mr. Mer- 
rick, who has lately been preach- 
ing at Syracuse, will succeed me 
aslaminfurmed. They are anx- 
lous to erect a church here during 
the summer; and will doso if they 
can obtain some assistance from 
the east. They have already ta- 
ken measures to this end. I think 
a church is necessary to the high- 
est prosperity of the Society. We 
ve had quite a commodious 
room to worship in during the win- 
ter, but in the third story of a block 
of stores, and difficult of access. 
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With a suitable place of worship 
there is no reason why the society 
may not continue to increase in 
numbers and respectability, and 
in a few years become the largest 
and best in the place. There is 
a strong feeling of opposition on 
the part of the Orthodox; but it is 
backed up with so little of talent 
or genuine piety that there is no- 
thing to fear from it. There seems 
to be but little need of attacking 
the other churches, or even their 
false doctrines, For evidently 
they must soon crumble to pieces 
through internal discord and rot- 
tenness. How long can a man 
live after the warm blood ceases 
to flow through his veins? And 
how long can a church live, when 
charity is dead? The protracted 
meetings of the Orthodox, and all 
the proselyting machinery which 
is set in operation by them here, 
are doubtless among the most efh- 
cient means which the Lord is 
employing to bring that church to 
anend. So with their own hands 
he will make them tear down their 
own temple, in time, and not leave 
one stone upon another. They who 
hold the truth in simplicity, have 
little more to do, than “stand still 
and see the wonderful works of 
God.” Your friend and brother, 
B. F. Barrett. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—We rejoice 
to hear good news from our friends 
in Syracuse. We congratulate 
them that they have succeeded in 
obtaining the services of the devo- 
ted pastor whose letter is given be- 
low. 
To the Editor of the Christian 

Register: 

During the past winter, the Rev. 
Mr. Storer, of Walpole, visited 
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s se, in the State of New 
York, and preached to the people 


in that place eight successive S 
baths. At first, his hearers were 
comparatively few in number, but 
so rapidly increased, that he soon 
had the satisfaction of addressing 
& numerous and respectable audi- 
ence. Many who had attended 
the preaching of other denomina- 
tions with indifference or incredu- 
lity, listened to the doctrines of 
Unitarian Christianity with atten- 
tion and with interest, and were 
convinced that the truths of the 
Gospel need only be exhibited in 
their own purity and simplicity, to 
be received and to be loved. The 
Unitarian Society at Syracuse, by 
@ unanimous vote, invited Mr. Sto- 
rer to become their pastor. After 
mature deliberation, he thought 
that duty required him to accept 
the invitation. With this impres- 
sion, carly in the present month, 
he made the following communi- 
cation to his Society in Walpole. 

“My Christian Friends,—I ad- 
dress you with deeply agitated 
feelings, to dissolve the bonds that 
for more than twelve years, have 
so happily united us together as 
pastor and people. 

You cannot doubt my strong 
regard and attachment: so strong 
as to cause me no little solicitude 
and pain in coming tothis decision. 
I always intended to have passed 
my days, and reposed in death 
among you. But Providence 
seems to order it otherwise. A 
new field in the vineyard of our 
Lord has, very unexpectedly and 
unsought for, been opened before 
me: a field that promises much 
greater usefulness, than the one in 
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which I am now laboring. Of 
this I have had the clearest proof. 
Many, whose opinions I respect- 
ed, and the Clergy, without a 
single exception,—though feeling 
that such changes should not be 
made for slight reasons,—are de- 
cided that it is my duty to go to 
the West. | 

Did I consult my own ease or 
comfort, or means of support, I 
snould remain in Walpole. 

By this change I expect to make 
and personal sacrifice. 

et I believe | may do more good, 
save more from sin, and guide 
more to happiness and heaven. © 
My toils and trials will be greater; 
fur which | expect no earthly re- 
ward, but the consciousness of 
having labored in the cause of my 
master. 

By serious meditation and pray- 
er 1 have sought to learn the will 
of Providence. I have made it 
altogether a question of duty. 
And should any doubt the sincerity 
of my motives in this matter, I 
can only say that they will be un- 
deceived in that day when the se- 
crets of all hearts are made known. 

Brethren, dearly beloved,—I 
commend you to God, and the 
strength of his grace—beseeching 
of him to give you, in due time, & 
pastor after his own heart, who 
shall feed you with knowledge, 
and break unto you the bread of 
life. You will always be dear to 
me, and be remembered in my 
prayers. 

In the bonds of Christian truth 
and affection, I remain your grate 
ful friend and servant. 

J.P. B. 
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DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


Vou. VII. JULY, 1839. No. 3. 


ON ORIGINAL SIN, AND INNATE DEPRAVITY. 


In the preceding number, I have endeavoured to prove, that 
the doctrine of total depravity is not believed in by any one. It 
would,therefore, evidently be a mere work of supererogation to 
prove that this doctrine is not true in fact or taught in the scrip- 
tures, for a doctrine which isnot believed in, can have no possi- 
ble influence on our conduct. Ishall therefore devote the present 
- number to the consideration of two kindred dogmas, which 

‘are often confounded with the former, and with each other, 

viz., the doctrines of original sin and of innate depravity. In 
these doctrines, men can, and to a certain extent, frequently do 
believe; and as nothing can have a greater tendency to render 
men easy under sin, and to induce them to go on sinning, than 
the belief that their transgressions are the necessary conse- 
quences of the natures with which they are born, these doc- 
irines are highly deserving a careful examination. 

Ihave already shewn, by extracts from some of the popular 
creeds of the day,in what manner these doctrines are laid 
down in them. To these I now beg leave to add an extract 
from the articles of religion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
to show how the doctrines under consideration are there 
defined. 

In the ninth article we read thus: 

“Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk,) but it is the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from ori- 
ginal righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, 
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so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit; and 
therefore in every person born in this world, it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation.” 

Such is the definition which the orthodox creeds give us of 
the doctrines under consideration. They teach, that the guilt 
of Adam is imputed to us; and that, in consequence of his 
transgression, we are all born with natures deeply corrupted 
and inclining us to evil; and yet, that notwithstanding this, we 
are to be held accountable for our conduct, and to be punished 
with everlasting torments for our transgressions, although 
these transgressions are the necessary, the unavoidable results 
of the natures with which we are born. 

Such are the doctrines, the not believing in which is imputed 
to us as a crime; and for the not holding of which we are ex- 
cluded from the communion of our fellow-christians. And 
now if the Creator of the universe be a just God; and still 
more, if he be, as Jesus has revealed him to us, the good and 
benevolent Father of mankind, then these doctrines are not— 
cannot be, true. Our natural sense of justice shrinks back from 
them with horror. They rob the universe of its benevolent 
Parent, and substitute in his place a being equally unjust and 
cruel; and they deprive man, made in the image of his Maker, 
of all moral agency, and reduce him to the rank of a mere 
brute, guided by a malevolent instinct. 7 

But as, notwithstanding its revolting features, this system is 
professed to be believed in by a large portion of the christian 
church, and as its influence on the morality of the community 
is decidedly injurious, it is proper that its truth or falsehood 
should be examined. 

The first question which here, as on every similar occasion, 
I would ask, is: Do the scriptures teach these dogmas? And 
this question I unhesitatingly answer inthe negative. In them 
we find no where the terms, original sin, total depravity, 
innate depravity, hereditary sin, birth-sin, Adam’s fall, 
covenant of works, imputation of Adam’s transgression, 
= other scholastic phrases commonly used to express these 

ogmas. 

In the scriptures man is every where treated as a free moral 
agent, capable of doing good and of doing evil. He is there 
instructed in hisduties. The highest, the most glorious rewards 
are held out to him, to encourage him in his striving after vir- 
tue;—the most dreadful punishment is denounced against vice; 
and every thing in them is calculated to lead a rational being 
up to goodness and to God. Now, on the supposition that man 
isa free moral: agent, capable of doing good or evil from 
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‘choice, all this is consistent, and highly worthy of the divine 
goodness. But if man be by nature depraved, incapable of 
every good, and prone to every evil,—then all these moral in- 
ducements held out to him, are a mere mockery of his moral 
_umpotency. 

But let us examine a little more in detail what the scriptures 
on this subject. 

As to the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s guilt, not on- 
ly is that no where taught in the scriptures, but inthem we 
meet with passages which are totally irreconcilable with it. It 
appears that in the days of the prophets Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel, the Jews were in the habit of considering themselves as 
suffering for the sins of their fathers. Less extravagant in 
their theology than our moderns, they did not go back to 
Adam, but referred their misfortunes to their immediate ances- 
tors. Let us now hear what Jehovah says on this subject, as 
recorded in Ezekiel, xviii, 2—4: “ What mean ye, that ye use 
this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the childrens’ teeth are set on 
edge? As I live, says the Lord God, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold ! all 
souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of 
thesonismine. The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ And 
verse 19, 20—“ When the son has done that which is lawful 
and right, and has kept my statutes and hasdone them, he shall 
surely live. The soul that sinneth, itshall die. The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the right- 
eous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him.’? 1 would recommend to the reader a 
careful perusal of the whole of the xviiith chapter of Ezekiel, 
as containing a clear and beautiful exposition, given us by 
God himself, of the principles of the divine government; and 
then I would ask, whether it is consistent with the reverence 
which we owe to the Almighty, to attribute to him a line of 
conduct, not only directly at variance with his most solemn as- 
severations, but so glaringly unjust, that the most corrupt of 
 omery would feel it an insult to have such attributed to 


In regard to the doctrine of innate or hereditary depravity, 
the scripture evidence is equally conclusive. Ps. viii, 3—5, we 
tread: “ When I consider thy heavens the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained—what is 
man, that thou art mindfulof him? and the son of man that 
thou visitest him? For thou hast made him a little lower 
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than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 
And, Eccl., vii. 29, it is said: “Lo! thisonly have I found, 
that God has made man upright; but they have sought out 
many inventions.”’ 

Perhaps it will be said that the psalmist and the preacher 
speak here of man in his primeval character, and not as he is 
now; but where is the evidence of this? Where do the ortho- 
dox learn that Adam possessed at any time a nature different 
from that of his descendants? Surely not from the scriptures. 
It is true, that from the orthodox pulpits we hear much ofthe 
glorious nature which Adam had previous to the fall; and we — 
are taught, that the image of his Maker, in which he was cre- 
ated, was entirely lost by his transgression; but when we in- 
quire of the word of God, we find not a syllable there on the 
first of these heads, and the second it expressly negatives. 
When after the flood, the penalty of death was decreed against 
the murderer, the reason assigned is, that man is made in the 
image of God. Gen. ix. 6. And theapostle James, when 
speaking of the tongue, says, (James iii. 9.) “ Therewith we 
bless God, even the Father; and therewith curse we men, 
which are made after the similitude of God.’’ From these 
two passages, it appears, that the great law-giver of the Jews, 
and the apostles of our blessed Saviour, were alike ignorant — 
of this pretended deterioration of man. The discovery of it be- 
longs to an age long subsequent to theirs. | 

But there are two other- passages of scripture, which are 
perfectly decisive of the subject under consideration. 

When little children were brought to Jesus, that he might 
bless them, the disciples endeavoured to keep them away ; 
but our Lord tells them, “ Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Matt. xix. 13, 14,—and Matt. xviii, 1—3, we read: “ At the 
same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying: Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of Heaven?’ And Jesus called a lit- 
tle child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, and said: 
Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Here I beg the reader’s particular attention to the language 
of our Saviour. He does not tell his disciples that they must 
become like some one particular child, which according to the 
fabled theology of the present day, had been miraculously re- 
generated; but that they must become like little children in 
general. Now, if these are by nature depraved, prone to ev- 
ery evil, it follows, that the advice to the disciples is, that they 
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must become equally depraved, to fit themselves for an en- 
trance into the kingdom of heaven. Such are some of the re- 
sults to which a belief in the dogmas under consideration 
lead us. 

I have now tested the doctrines of original sin and innate 
depravity by the scriptures, and have shown that these not 
only give no countenance, but are directly opposed to them. 
Let us now subject these doctrines to the test of reason and 
experience, and see what these teach us in regard te them. 

As to the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin to us, 
that clearly involves a manifest absurdity. Sin is strictly a 
personal act. It is the wilful violation of a known law; and 
hence it is evident, that no one can be guilty of an act, in the 
commission of which he had no agency, and which happened 
ages before he was born. Concerning the pretended covenant 
of works, by which this imputation is attempted to be justi- 
fied, of that I shall speak hereafter, when I shall consider its 
supposed nature, and some of the results to which it leads. 

In regard to the doctrine of innate depravity, it is clear that 
that doctrine is repugnant to what we should have been led by 
our reason to expect. Manis not hisown maker. All are 
the oflspring of God; and the child just born is as fresh from 
the hand of the Almighty as was our first progenitor. Draw- 
ing then his origin from such a source, we have reason to ex- 
pect that man should by nature be, not a bad but a good be- 
ing; and to convince us that he is so, we have only to resort to 
a very simple, but perfectly decisive experiment. 

If we observe men, (and it is indifferent whether it be chil- 
dren or persons more advanced in years,) reading the history 
of events, even of distant countries, and of ages long since 
past, we shall find, that, without a single exception, their feel- 
ings are all enlisted on the side of virtue, of goodness, of op- 
pressed innocence, and heroic constancy in the pursuit of duty; 
while a sentiment of indignation animates every bosom at the 
relation of acts of baseness, cruelty, and oppression. Now 
this is totally irreconcilable with the doctrine of innate de- 
pravity. If man were by nature depraved, he might still wish 
that his neighbours, and those whose actions could have an 
influence on his well-being, should be virtuous, on account of 
the evils which their vices might bring on him; but in all cases 
where the actions of others could not thus react on himself, his 
feelings must necessarily be on the side of vice and oppression. 
Now this we find not to be the case, and hence, the doctrine 
of innate depravity cannot be true. On the contrary, his ap- 
probation of what is just and good and great in others, shows, 
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that he a natural sense of justice, of goodness 

of moral excellence. If man, notwithstanding this, so - 
renders himself guilty of follies and crimes, it is not from any 
abstract love of vice. No such thing! He admits for others, 
and even for himself, the obligation to follow the path of duty, 
as a general rule; but he thinks that in the case of the tempta- 
tion then before him, a deviation from that path will increase 
his happiness, and he thus sins, not through any innate cor- 
ruption, but through short-sightedness in mistaking the true 
road to happiness. 

If we contemplate man as he comes into the world, we find 
him a being perfectly innocent; having predilections for what 
is just and good, but being as yet neither virtuous nor vicious, 
as these are acquired qualities. By his Maker he has been 
endowed with certain affections, appetites and passions, all of 
them not only innocent in themselves, but necessary to his 
well-being and improvement. In addition to his animal na- 
ture, he possesses, if I may so express myself, the germ of an 
intellectual and moral nature, which he is here, in this state of 
education and discipline, to develope and to cultivate, for the 
purpose of fitting himself for that exalted station, which awaits 
him in a subsequent state of being. To guide him in his jour- 
ney of life, his Maker has endowed him with reason, to ena- 
ble him to discover the right; conscience to check him in his 
aberrations from the path of duty; and, at least in christian 
countries, a revelation, which, while it plainly points out 
the road that leads to happiness and to God, holds out to 
him every inducement calculated to influence a rational being 
to walk in that road. 

But though man be thus surrounded with motives inviting 
him to virtue, he is not compelled to become virtuous. Good 
and evil, life and death, are set before him, but he is left at 
full liberty to choose which of them he will embrace, and it is 
this which constitutes him a moral and accountable being. 
Whenever following the dictates of his reason, and the injunc- 
tions of his Maker, he seeks for happiness in virtue, in good- 
ness, and in the developement of his intellectual and moral 
powers, he then rises in the scale of beings, and gradually as- 
similates himself to those celestial spirits, with whom he 1s 
hereafter to associate. But if, on the contrary, he loses sight 
of the high destinies to which he has been called, and seeks 
for happiness in the gratification of his animal appetites, and 
gives himself up to the dominion of his passions, he then grad- 
ually sinks in the scale of beings, until he becomes depraved, 
and lost to virtue, to happiness, and to himself. Those who 
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make duty the constant rule of their actions, or who, in the 
language of St. Paul, by a patient continuance in well-doing, 
seek for glory and honour and immortality, constitute the class 
of the virtuous. Those, who, regardless of their duty and 
their high vocation, give themselves up to the dominion of 
their appetites and ions, constitute the class of the vicious. 
And that portion of mankind, who, at one time follow virtue, 
and at another time vice, without having acquired a decided 
habit of either, do not belong either to the one or to the other 
of these two classes, but form, as it were, the connecting link 
between them, each individual approximating one or the other 
of these classes, as the love of virtue or vice predominates in 
him, and gradually passing over into either of them, accord- 
ing as his habits of goodness or of evil become confirmed. 

Such is man, the creature of Almighty God. And now how 
different—how very different is he from that monster of 
wickedness and deformity, the natural man of the Assembly’s 
catechism! 

In my next I shall close this subject, by an examination of 
the supposed connection between Adam/’s transgression, and 
man’s present character, and by an inquiry into the moral in- 
fluence of the doctrines under consideration. H. 


ANNALS OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 


Mann Butler, whose History of Kentucky is known to all 
our readers, and to whom this periodical has been often in- 
debted, and may, we trust, be indebted again,—published, a 
year or two since, a pamphlet containing an outline of West- 
ern Chronology. With the exception of that little tract, I am 
hot aware of the existence of any publication in which an at- 
tempt is made to give a complete chronology, or regular an- 
nals of the West. Having had occasion to examine the earl 
history of the Ohio valley, I propose, in this work, from mont 
(o month, to present its annals, as far as 1 can do so; hopin 
that others will come to my help when my materials fail, an 
will correct me when I mistake. I have no sympathy with those 
historical students who hoard the knowledge which they ac- 
quire; I think that every fact relating to the public should be 
public property. Neither do I think it just to use history as a 
‘ournament-field, where adversaries are to be met and battled 
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with. Every student of that great subject should be looked on 
as a brother by albother students, and labored with as a bro- 
ther. The careful seeker for truth should not be assailed be. 
cause he errs at times; it is only the man who cares nothing 
for truth, and uses his knowledge as supplying materials 
whence to make books and money, that deserves to be decried 
by every friend of truth: and even his errors are not to be de- 
cried, but the carlessness, or worse than carelessness, which 
caused them. | 
I most earnestly invite, therefore, corrections and additions 
_ to the meagre annals which I have been able tocompile. My 
object is to assist the student of Western history, and all who 
will help me to do so by supplying new facts, or by pointing 
out errors in my own statements, or in those of other writers, | 
will be welcomed to the pages of this periodical. J. H. P. 


1656.—By a map published this year at Paris, by N. San- | 
son D’Abbeville, it appears that the great lakes of Ontario, 
Erie, and Huron, (called Karegnondi) were very thoroughly 
known at the time. Lake Michigan, (called Lac des Puans) 
is given in part: its eastern shore being laid down from north- 
east to south-west:—its connection with Lake Huron is placed 
in lat. 46°, which is correct, but in 44° west, the eastern shore 
is represented as turning from a south-west to a west course. 
At this point a large river from the south-east is laid down as 
flowing into the lake; this may have been the St. Josephs, 
which empties in about 42°. The southern limits of the lake 
are not given. The northern and southern shores of Superior 
are given running off indefinitely to the west and north-west. 
Lake Erie is represented as coming below 40°, the latitude of 
Columbus. At the western end several streams are laid down 
corresponding to the Maumee, Sandusky, &c. The Cuyahoga 
is also given, with its peculiar turn towards the north, and also 
the upper portion of a stream almost interlocking with it, and 
1 running to the south-west:—intended either for the Musking- 
um or Big Beaver. Close to this and just south of the east 
end of Lake Erie, James River is made to head. Running 
east and west from near the head of that river, toward the 
Mississippi, we have a range of hills, from the southern slope 
of which numerous streams run through Florida to the Gulf of 
Mexico;—the largest of these rises about south of the junction 
of Huron and Michigan, in lat. 38°. The whole of this part 
of the map corresponds very nearly with that given in some 
of the later editions of Garcillasso de la Vega’s account of De 
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Soto’s adventures;* but which was the ag ore we do not 
know. Among other things given in it is the lake Apalache, 
south of Erie in lat. 35°. This lake is laid down in all the 
maps of that time. Of the Ohio and Mississippi there is no sign 
or hint. 

The only copy of this — which I have seen is in the libra- 
ry of Harvard college, Cambridge, Mass. A rough copy of it 
taken by myself, will be placed in the archives of the Ohio 
Historical Society, next winter. 


1664.—In this year a work by a Father Du Creux, called 
«Historia Canadensis, A P. T. Creuxio,”” was published at 
Paris; containing a map drawn in 1660, which does not differ 
materially from that of ’56. This work is not very rare. 

At this time, and during the ten years preceding 1664,a 
Col. Wood, living at the falls of James River in Virginia, is 
said to have crossed the Alleghanies, repeatedly, and dis- 
covered several branches of the Ohio and Mississippi. I have 
been able to find no ground for this report except the assertion 
of Dr. Daniel Coxe, who stated it in his memorial to the king 
in 1699, and whose son Daniel published it in his description 
of Carolana in 1722, making it one ground whereon the En- 
glish, and they, (the Dr. and his heirs,) under and old patent of 
1630, might claim the Mississippi valley. bn 


1668.—Two Roman Catholic Missionaries went through 
the country south of Superior and west of Michigan, exploring 
the Fox River of Green Bay nearly to its source. They were 
named Allonez and Dablon. Of their acts and other cotempo- 
rary events, an account may be found in Charlevoix’s history 
of New France. 


1670.—Butler (Hist. Kent. Intro. 19th Note.) refers, appa- 
tently upon the authority of Bishop Burte of Vincennes, Ind., 
toa work published in this year, in which reference is made 
to the great river in the west, spoken of by the Indians. That 
the French heard of the existence of such a stream from the 
savages about this time is also stated by Charlevoix. The 
character of the Mississippi and that of the people upon its 
banks, appear to have been well known to the Indians of 
Green Bay, even, as is seen by their warnings to Marquette, 
noticed in his journal, of which we shall presently speak. 


1671.—Marquette, A Jesuit Missionary, founded the village of 
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Michilimackinac on the point ofland projecting from the north - 
at the junction of lakes Michigan and Huron. His settlers 
were partially converted Huron Indians. This we learn from 
Charlevoix. | 


1673.—Talon, intendant general of New France, bei 
about to return home, made up his mind to attempt the disco- 
very of the river in the west spoken of by the Indians. This 
river, it was thought, might run into the South Sea, and if it 
did so, would afford an easy access to the East Indies, which it 
was the object of all in that day to reach. Looking around © 
for persons proper to lead in the attempt, he chose M. Idiet, a 
citizen of Quebec, Marquette, who was much beloved by the 
Indians, and who spoke their common tongue, (the Algonquin 
or Chippewa) and five other persons unknown to us. 

Thus much we learn from Charlevoix ; the journal of the 
expedition, as kept by Marquette, was published at Paris in 
1681, in a collection of voyages made by Thevenot. The vol- 
ume containing it is a thin 12 mo.,and this journal occupies 
but 43 pages. It is accompanied bya map. An abstract of 
this journal, which is now very rare, was made by Jared 
Sparks for Mr. Butler’s History, 2nd edition, where it may be 
found at page 491. This abstract, somewhat enlarged, Mr. 
Sparks has since published in his tenth volume of American 
Biographies, where he has also given a fac-simile of Mar- 
quette’s map ona smaller scale. These works being very ac- 
cessible, we shall here give only the chronology of the voyage. 
A rough copy of Marquette’s map will be sent to the Ohio 
Historical Society next winter. 


May 13th.—Marquette and the rest left Michilimackinac. 

June 10th.—Crossed from the Fox River to the Wisconsin. 

June 17th.—Reached the Mississippi. 

June 21st.—Visited the Illinois Indians. | 

July 17th.—Having gone as far down asthe Arkansas, and 
ascertained that the Mississippi did not flow into the South Sea, 
Marquette and his party started to return to New France or 
Canada. 

Sept. late.—Reached Green Bay, having returned by the Il- 
linois river. | 

1676.—Coxe tells us that in this year he had in his keeping 
the journal of one not named, who had at some previous time, 
not named, gone up the Mississippi to the mouth of the Yel- 
low or Muddy river, meaning the Missouri. This tale was 
not told till 1699, and no account ofthe journal is given. 
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1678.—In this year, Dr. Coxe says, a number of persons 
went from New England, and crossing the Mississippi pene- 
- trated far into Mexico. Upon their return they made a report 
to the government at Boston. Forall which he cites governor 
Dudley, then living, {in 1699,) as witness. This account has 
been copied from Coxe, but no proof other than his assertion 
can be now found to confirm it. (See description of Carolana 
by Dan. Coxe, Esq. London 1722, p. 113.) | 
However, let the truth of Coxe’s story be what it may, this 
year witnessed the commencement of La Salle’s labors in the 
West, of which I shall give a brief account, with references, in 
the next number of the Messenger. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SUSPICIOUS MAN. 


“Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds, they ever fly by 
twilight." Bacon. 


I am, unfortunately, a suspicious man. Heaven, I think, 
must have given me a double portion of cautiousness and ap- 
probativeness—the one making me constantly attentive to 
what others think about me, the other making me constantly 
afraid that they are thinking some evil. Any one may see 
this traitin my face. My eyes look at you searchingly, as 
much as to say, “Is it peace Jehu ??”? My whole manner indi 
cates that I am on my guard, that I look on all persons as 
enemies till they prove themselves friends. Hence I am 
wholly deficient in that open, confiding, genial frankness, 
which breaks down at once the barriers of reserve, and makes 
strangers intimate ina moment. 

_ Toften come home and say to my wife, (who, by the bye, 
is just my opposite in these particulars) “my dear Anne, I met 
Mr. Longpurse in the street, and he would not speak to me. 
Iwish people would not be so proud of their money !” “Did 
you speak to him, my dear !”? “No ! to be sure not—would 
you have me speak to a man whom I knew beforehand would 
take no notice of me.”” “ Ah, dear Charles, icion—. Mr, 
Longpurse, we all know is rather absent, and is carrying on 
his affairs as he walks the streets, but Iam sure there is no 
man any where less exclusive than he.’’ “ Well, dear Anne, I 
Suppose you are right,”? and thus ends the conversation. 
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When I was a boy and went to dancing school, 1 used to be 
tormented with the thought that all the girls were laughing at 
me for my awkwardness. Merry things! If a smile sat on 
their rosy lips, if the playfulness of innocent hearts broke out 
in a giggle, I was sure that I was the object. So I sat glooming 
haughtily, and looking unutterable things from the corner of 
the room. 

I have a great proneness to friendship, and love to repose 
myself with implicit faith in the family of a friend. 1 go there 
to lean wholly on their sympathy. I cast aside all restraints, 
I act myself freely out, without fear of comment or censure. 
I mean I would do this, but ever and anon this fell bat of sus- 
picion comes flitting athwart my mind with his gloomy wing. 
“JT never will visit at that house again, my dear !”’ say I as | 
come home. “ Why notCharles?’’ They treated me with 
the most marked coolness to-night—they almost broke my 
heart. It is foolish to love people so well—you put yourself too _ 
much into their power.”’ “Why, what did they do?” “Why 
Mrs. Thornton was reading a book the whole time I was there, 
and did not speak a word to me, and neither did Angelina, and 
as for Emma, though I asked her to play on the piano two © 
_ or three times she would not do it, and I thought Mr. Thornton 
very stiff and cold.”” ‘My dear, they treated you like an old 
friend. Angelina went on with her work, and Mrs. T. with 
her reading and left her husband to entertain you, who I 
suppose was tired; and as for Emma, you know she is diffi- 
dent and will play for no one, much less for you whom she 
suspects of being a connoisseur.” | 

«Well, my dear, I suppose you are right.”’ 

But I must tell how I happened to get my wife, for this is 
another illustration of the subject. I had nearly lost her by 
my suspicious temper, and I was saved by her frankness and 
candour. The great difference between Anne and me is, that 
she is always expecting good, and I am always expecting 
evil. She believes in people, I distrust them. She thinks 
them better than they are,I worse. She attributes a good 
motive wherever she can to their conduct, I am very apt to 
pitch on a bad one. Her whole manner is open, frank, confi- 
ding ; just as mine is reserved, cautious, distrustful. Yet 
somehow or other she seems to get along better than I: 
makes people good by thinking them so. People will take 
no advantage of Aer, who will cheat me out of my eye-teeth. 
But I was going to say how I happened to get sucha 
of a woman. 
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I had known Anne for a long time and loved her more than 
Iknew. For as acids attract alkalies, and vitreous electricity 
seeks out resinous, and as the sweetest concords in music come 
from the mingling of diverse sounds, and the greatest master- 
pieces in painting are those in which the might of genius 
forces a unity out of variety, a harmony out of contrast, so 
lovers are attracted by their opposites. This theory has been 
well developed by St. Pierre, so we will not stop upon it now. 
Thus my doubting, distrustful mind hung with delight and 
extacy on the unsuspicious, artless, self-possessed grace of her 
manners and actions. But though I thought that she loved 
me too, one thing troubled me. There was a certain youth, 
a whiskered wretch, with Spanish complexion and dark eyes, 
who much frequented the house. He was an officer in the 
navy, and in a refined way a kind of Bobadil, insinuating 
rather than boasting of his prowess and exploits, just in the 
right manner, as I feared, to touch the imagination of an inex- 
perienced girl. “Yes!” said I bitterly, as I paced the streets 
of the City by night, ever and anon passing near the house 
which held my treasure ;—“ Yes ! women are doomed to be 
disappointed and deceived, and the best of them the most 
easily. Those who have the most hoping, trusting, aspiring 
and imaginative natures, are the very ones to be deceived by 
the surface of the character. They are looking for heroes, 
and their rapid fancy finds a hero in every man who has the 
outside of one. A confident manner, a dashing outline of be- 
havior, does the business. Yes! this Don Whiskerandos 
will certainly carry off my dear Anne. The clothes and not 
their lining, will move her, and 


‘His are gold and gaudy, 
Though, touch them inwardly, they smell of copper.’” 


Still, however, I could not but hope, whilst I met such a 
sincere and cordial greeting in her fair eyes, whenever I visited 
her. So, at last, I resolved to learn my fate. The very morn- 
ing that I took this bold determination, I sauntered into a 
jeweller’s shop, and found my whiskered rival examining some 
trinkets. He immediately began to speak with me, and after 
letting me know that he was buying presents for ladies, began 
to talk about Anne Blanchard. I hated to hear him take 
her name into his profane lips, for he always spoke of women 
with levity and disrespect. He insinuated that he was going 
to give her a ring, by asking me about her taste in such 
matters. I turned from him in disgust, and went to find her. 
She was not at home. I loitered away an hour in the draw. 
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ing-room of a friend, talking with his romping sisters, and 
then went out in the streets again. Suddenly turning a corner, 
whom should I meet but Anne Blanchard, arm in arm with 
Whiskerandos, in most profound conversation. A slight glow 
was on her cheek, and that indescribable expression, half 
excitement, half embarrassment, which told me at once that 
he had just made her an offer. “And been accepted?” | 
asked myself, and the thought struck through my soul like a 
dagger, as I passed hurriedly by. I rambled the town fora 
while, and at last found myself again at her door. “Has Miss 
Anne returned?”? The servant replied in the negative, but 
nevertheless I entered. “ Ah, Charles!” said her mother, “ our 
Anne is very late this morning, but you must sit down and 
stay to dinner with us, and then you’ll see her. And in the 
meantime come and entertain me, and hold this skein of thread 
for me.”? “ Yes,’? said Mr. Blanchard, looking up from his 
newspaper, “and then you must tell a story to the litle ones, 
and then listen to one from me about my voyages. It’s a 
pleasant thing, Charles to talk to a bright girl like Anne, but 
you have to pay dearly for it by being agreeable to father, 
mother, and children.”? Just as I was replying to the kind- 
hearted old man, I saw through the half open door, Anne 
Blanchard run into the next room, go up to a desk, and put 
something in it. Her back was toward us, but just as she 
was depositing it, I plainly saw her turn back, bend over 
and kiss it, and then hastily shut the desk. The thought flashed 
through my mind that it was the ring which I had seen in the 
morning. It was then a terrible token of my bitter disappoint- 
ment. I suppose I turned deadly pale, for as soon as Anne 
came into the room she said to me “Why how gloomy you 
look, Charles! What’s the matter with him mother? You | 
must have been spending the morning very unhappily. Who 
were you with?” I collected myself, determined that the 
false girl should not triumph over me, and coolly answered, “I 
have been in very pleasant society, for I spent the morning 
with Jane Trumpet.”’ “Jane is a very merry girl !” said she. 
“ Yes, and may be depended on from hour to hour. She does 
not change with every wind, nor does she forget old friends 
for new ones.” Making this coarse speech with much dignity, 
as I thought, I turned to go, while Anne stood looking at me 
with, surprise and sorrow. “Why Charles,” said old Mr. 
Blanchard, “where are you going ? Dinner’sready.” I mum- 
bled some excuse, and hurried down stairs. But by a good 
providence I could not find my hat, and while searching for It, — 
heard a light step ; looked up, it was Anne. “Charles,” said 
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she, “I cannot suffer you to throw away our happiness, thro 
a misunderstanding.” She held out her a tg took it wih 
delight. “You do not care much for Jane Trumpet, do you ?”’ 
«] should not care if I never saw her again.’’ “Come back 
to dinner, then,”’ said she, leading me to the stairway. “Stop a 
moment, Anne ?”’ said I, “answer me one question too. 

ou care much for our whiskered friend, with whom you were 
walking to day?”’ ‘“ We ought to take an interest in all our 
fellow creatures,” said the rogue, smiling, “I suppose I care 
for him about as much as you do for Jane Trumpet. Now 
come.’’ “One more little word, Anne, do you think you could 
love me?”’ She trembled, she sobbed, her face was hidden, 
but presently she looked up, and with eyes in which archness 
shone through tears, replied, “I will ¢ry to be a good Christian, 
and love you too.” So saying, she darted from the room. 

* * * 

“Why Charles, have you come back ? I thought you were 
not todine with us. Take aseat. Wife, where’s Anne?” 
“T changed my mind again, Sir,” “ You are very changeable, 
to be railing as you were just now at the fickleness of women. | 
Where’s Anne, wife ?”’ “ Here she comes, husband, I am glad, 
Charles, that those mists have disappeared from your face.’’ 

I replied in the words of Tom Moore 


«« Who can, in this short life, afford, 
To let such mists a moment stay, 
When thus one frank, atoning word, 
Like sunbeams, melts them all away.” 


“The mists, Mrs. B. were those of suspicion, they have 
dispersed by one open, straight-forward word.”’ 
C. 3. Fe 


For who knows not that truth is strong, next to the Almighty? 
She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensing to ma 
her victorious.— Milton. 


Words, like a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon the under- 
standing of the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert the 
judgment.— Bacon. 


| 
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«“ Years glide by us like the wind; we see not whence the current comes, nor 
whither it is tending ; and we seem ourselves to watch their flight without « sense 
that we are changed ; and yet time is beguiling man of his strength, as the winds 
rob the trees of their foliage.” —Antiquary. 

Eheu ! fugaces” Horace said, 

“ Labuntur anni”—and applied 

Phrases which paint the moments fled _ 
Like clouds which drift, or waves which glide. 


-“Qur years flit by us like the wind, 
We see not how the trees are shaken, 
But yet stand stript in heart and mind 
As foliage from their limbs is taken.” 


Too gloomy sayings these, my friend ! 
And though from Horace and Sir Walter, 
I will attempt their thought to mend, 

And thus the sentiment will alter. © 


Years truly used, are saved, not lost ; 

We keep them when we spend them rightly ; 
Changed into life, at little cost 

They keep its taper burning brightly. 


On well-spent years to Heaven we climb, 
Is our contentment therefore strange ? 
To buy Eternity with Time, | 
Is certainly no bad exchange. 


Cling firmly to the present hour, 

Nor o’er the past or future sorrow ; 

Live now with thy whole spirit’s power, 
And leave to Time and God the morrow. 


The Present—deep its roots run down © 
In the unfathomable Past; 

And high its soaring branches frown, | 
And on the future shadows cast. 
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Its little scroll is written o’er 

With noblest virtue, deadliest sin ; 

And through the moment’s narrow door 
Immortal life may enter in. 


Then mourn not over flying years, 
But grasp the present with thy might ; 
Change has no power, and Death no fears 
For those who dwell in Truth and Right. 
April ith, 1839. S. N. E. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Any one who shall read, first the history of the divisions in the 
Christian church respecting the Lord’s Supper, and next what is 
said in the New Testament respecting that Rite, will be struck, 
I think, by this fact, that nothing in the Scripture warrants the 
- importance which has been attached to the Ordinance by the 
mass of Christians. It has been made the test of Faith, the 
avenue of Grace, the symbol of conversion, the chief of exter- 
nal acts. Schisms have turned upon it, masses have been 
stirred in favor of this or that view, kingdoms have been rent, 
and battles fought to establish or overthrow this or that theory 
of our Savior’s language. Luther waged war against the 
idolatry of Transubstantiation, and Calvin attacked the folly 
of Consubstantiation. Beza and the Cardinal of Lorraine puz- 
zled one another into agreement with regard to the Real Pre- 
sence, while Melancthon and his great ally puzzled one another 
into disagreement upon the same great mystery. So has the 
Christian world puzzled on; the Quaker utterly rejects the 

Ordinance as binding and of great import ; the Episcopalian 
looks on it as a mysterious mode of Communion with the Holy 
Spirit ; the Presbyterian adopts it in the stead of Baptism to 
announce the New Birth. Let us, turning from this maze of 
man’s getting up, this crowd of human theories and mortal 
passions, go to the Gospels which teach us what Jesus said 
and did, the Acts which relate the doings of his disciples, and 
the Apostolic wisdom contained in the Epistles—having full 
faith that in them we shall find all that is needful for us to 
lh having full faith that our Savior and his immediate 

OL. VII.—21. 
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followers could speak their meaning without the aid of Coun- 
cils, Popes, Bishops, Synods, Assemblies or individuals of any 
kind. 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew we are told that Jesus took 
bread, and brake it, and gave it to his disciples, saying, «take, 
eat, this is my body ;” and that he took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them to drink, saying, it was his blood 
shed for the remission of sins.* In this account, written by one 
who was present at the Last Supper, there is not a word 
which would lead us to think that our Teacher meant to instj- 
tute a lasting Rite. He says, as they eat the Paschal lamb in 
commemoration of the deliverance of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
“eatof my flesh now, and drink of my blood in commemora- 
tion of your deliverance from Sin.’’ It was a natural and 
touching act at the time and under the circumstances, for he 
knew that his death was near. “ Drink of this,’’ he said, «it 
is my blood, shed for your deliverance ; but I shall not drink 
of wine with you again till we drink it together in my Father’s 
kingdom.’’ The meaning of Jesus was not dim, and St. Paul 
recognises it in plain words ; “ Christ our Passover,”’ says he, 
‘is sacrificed for us.”t In this account there is no hint of a 
mysterious and supernatural communion with God through 
this Rite. There is not even, as we have said, a word that 
would lead us to think our Savior acted and spoke except from 
the feeling of the moment ; he foretold his death in the words 
recorded, and laid open to them the motives which led him to 
meet death, and in a most striking manner appealed to their 
Jewish habits of thought and feeling. 

Such is the account given by one of the two Gospel writers 
who were present at that supper. The other, John, who lay 
on his Master’s bosom while it thrilled under the feelings 
which broke from him in every instant of that closing night, 
John does not refer to the breaking of bread or drinking of wine. 
Had his gospel alone reached us as canonical, the Lord’s Sup- 
per had been unknown. 

It is in Luke, who was not present, and in Luke alone, that 
we find recorded the words which uphold the Last Supper as 
an Ordinance. In the Gospel by that writer we are told that 
after announcing that now, for the last time, he eat with his 
followers, he gave them bread, and bidding them eat it as of 
his body sacrificed for them, added, “this do in remembrance 
of me.’’t 


* Matt. xxvi. 26. t I. Cor. v. 7. + Luke, xxii. 19. 
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That it was understood by his immediate followers that he 
meant they should meet, and break bread together in remem- 
brance of him, is proved by St. Paul’s account ; who, having 
related the other events as given by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, adds the expression recorded by Luke alone, and also 
gives, what Luke does not, these words as having been spoken 
by Jesus after he had given his friends the cup of wine, 
« This cup is the New Testament in my blood ; this do ye, as 
oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.’”’* The words 
which we have italicised suggest at once the idea that our 
Lord meant to ask them to have him in remembrance when- 
ever they eat and drank ; and this idea is supported by the 
only passage (I believe) in the book of Acts, which is supposed 
to refer to the Last Supper ; it is there said that the new con- 
- -yerts continued “dai/y in the temple with one accord, and 
breaking bread from house to house, oe rather, at home,) did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God &c.”’t | 

But, whatever may be thought of this, which is, I believe, 
one of the Quaker interpretations of our Lord’s words as given 
by Luke and Paul, one thing is surely very striking, and I 
think conclusive with regard to the views of the early Chris- 
tians upon the Supper—I mean the entire silence of the book 
of Acts upon the subject, except in the single passage just 
referred to ; and the absence of any thing upon it in all the 
Epistles, save in that wherein Paul warns the Corinthians not 
toabuse the Rite by making it an occasion for eating and 
drinking ; a warning, by the way, given in a form which 
shows that Ae did not suppose Jesus to have meant merely 
that we should eat and drink always in memory of him. 

But to what conclusion, it may be asked, can we come as 
to the ordaining, the purpose, and the obligation of the Lord’s 
Supper, looking to Scripture alone. 

As to the ordaining, I think Paul’s evidence enough, for it 
proves the general understanding of the Apostolic church to 
have been, that Jesus meant at that closing scene to institute 
a Rite in commemoration of his own life, death, and charac- 
ter. I am also willing to take Paul’s view as conclusive as to 
his intention to found a peculiar and special Rite, at which 
those should mect who do not meet in common social inter- 
course. I conceive the Lord’s Supper to be an Ordinance or 
Rite established by our Savior. 


* I. Cor. xi. 23—26, Acts, ii. 46,.) 
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Its purpose I cannot think obscure, Nowhere in the Scrip. 
ture do I find it referred to as a means of receiving grace, or as 
the symbol of repentance. Jesus, as we learn from both Luke 
and Paul, said “do this in remembrance of me.’’ Are not those 
words clear? Can theological acuteness twist them from the 
obvious meaning? “ Do this in remembrance of me.’’ The 
short life of that true mystery, Jesus the son of Mary, was 
drawing to a close ; already had Judas received the sop and 
gone out; the hour was at hand, as he well knew, when 
through the agonies of the Cross he was to pass to his Father’s 
Kingdom ; and his clear bf undimmed by human weak- 
ness, saw that, when he had passed, the disciples who under- 
stood him not, would be scattered, and that even Peter would 
deny him thrice before the dawning of the next day. How 
far into the future that eye saw, God alone knows ; but from 
the great pain of Jesus we may well think that even to him 
all was not unfolded ; he saw that he was, and that he would 
long be misunderstood, that he had sent a sword upon earth, 
and that because of him a man’s foes would be those of his 
own household ; the end, perhaps, he saw not. And while 
the misery of knowing and feeling what he could not make 
others know and feel, weighed upon his spirit ; while he look. 
ed forward into a dark future, and round upon his few friends, 
whose faith he saw would soon waver ; he tells them that his — 
end is nigh, that he js about to die a Passover for them, to save 
them from a worse fate than befel the Egyptians, and asks 
them, henceforth, when he is gone, to eat a new passover in 
remembrance of him, as heretofore they had eaten in remem- 
brance of God’s care over their fathers. | 

I cannot, and would not, argue respecting words which go so 
straight to the heart as those of our great Sacrifice. Let the 
unhallowed perversions of man be put aside, and no human 
being that has a heart, could read those words and fail to seek 
some one with whom to break bread “in remembrance” of 
that purity, that love, that disinterestedness, that humility 
ie made the Founder of our faith so truly one with His 

ather. 

One purpose, the great purpose of the Ordinance of the Sup- 
per was, I think, the commemoration of our Master and his 
Spirit. Was there another purpose ? I think there may have 
been: when I remember how perpetually Jesus taught, and 
lived, the brotherhood of man; how earnestly he inculcated 
the precepts which must form the basis of all stable demo- 
cracy, of the only equality which is founded jn nature ; when 
J recal his act upon that very evening, the washing of his dis- 
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ciples’ feet ; when I consider the community of goods adopted 
by his immediate followers; and, in short, see every where 
his opposition to the pride, the exclusiveness, the aristocratic 
assumption of birth, wealth, education, talent, and even 
character; I think his last institution may have been 
meant to be, as it surely may be, instrumental in the promo- 
. tion of humility, brotherly kindness, and Christian equality. 
At the Last Supper rich and poor, educated and ignorant, the 
weak and the mighty, yea, the struggling sinner and the scarce- 
tainted virgin should meet as of one family ; not as equals 
there only, while before the altar, but as Christian equals there 
and every where, then and at all times. 

And what is the obligation to observe this Ordinance ? It is 
the request of Jesus. In his last hours—at the close of a life de- 
voted to man, to us, to every one of us, (for how different had 
each of us been, had he net lived and died,) when his enemies 
were gathering their “lantherns, and torches, and weapons,” 
and the Cross on which his limbs were soon to be stretched was 
framing in a workshop of that waking capitol, from whose 
eyes the Passover banished sleep—our Master asks us to come 
and eat in remembrance of him. If it had been written in the 
Gospels that from the darkness of that night the voice of an arch- 
angel had been heard, commanding men to meet and break 
bread in memory of the malefactor that should die on the mor- 
tow, the obligation to do so would have been no stronger, to 
our hearts at least, than it is now, when we hear only the 
low, sweet tones of that voice which had bade the sick be well, 
and the dead to live again, and which was soon to pray for 
forgiveness on those were who guilty of his blood. 

I should, then, receive the Lord’s Supper as an Ordinance ; 
as a Rite established to commemorate our Savior, and to knit 
bands of brotherhood between those whom fortune separates ; 
and the obligation to attend that Rite, I conceive, could not be 
stronger than it is. The form of observance I shall say noth- 
ing of, believing that form to be the best for each which 
touches his or her heart the most. J. H. P. 


Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all other liberties. —Milton. 


Men must know, that in this theatre of man’s life, it is re- 
served only for gods and angels to be lookers on.—Bacon. 
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THE RHODORA. 
LINES ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWER ? 


In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, | 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook , 

The purple petals fallen in the pool © 

Made the black waters with their beauty gay ; 

Young Raphael might covet such a school ; 

The lively show beguiled me from my way. 

Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 

Dear, tell them, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being. | 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose ! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew, 

But in my simple ignorar.ce suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
R. W. E. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


A wise pastor was once called to visit a woman sorely 
afflicted by the loss of a child. He appealed to her faith, ad- 
dressed arguments to her reason, expressed his own trust and 
hope, but all in vain. The bereft mother would not be com- 
forted. She was not so much grieved, however, as she was 
indignant. “What right had providence to rob her of her 
darling? She would not bear such treatment! “ What will 
you do about it ?”? was his mild rebuke. 

How often amid this croaking generation do these words 
occur to us. We meet with a merchant, perhaps, who has 
lost, possibly by the accidental failure of a well planned enter- 
prise, probably by his own rashness, some large nominal 
possessions ; and lo ! he is sick to death of republicanism ; our 
government is the worst on earth; our experiment is a total 
failure ; Jacobinism is rife ; lawlessness prevails; the very 
shoe black strikes for higher wages ; beef is fourteen cents 4 
pound; and society is falling to pieces. Poor man! he \s 
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yellow with bile ; and from your heart you cannot but wish 
him more prudence and a dose of pills. But notwithstanding 
ones sympathy and commiseration, there is a strong temptation 
to answer all his maledictions and lamentations, his censures 
and evil auguries, with “ What will you do about it ?’’ 

Mrs. L. was brought up in England, she is a thorough-bred 
housekeeper ; a speck of dust was never yet seen on her fur- 
niture, and her dinners are always ready to a minute, and 
served up with taste. But alack! alack! such a time as she 
has with her servants. What isthe worldcoming to? Every 
good domestic will most perversely get married. Instead of 
sitting alone in a little smoke hole half under ground, week in, 
week out, servants will visit and be visited, and must have 
part of Sunday to themselves. A most impudent girl asked 
her once to put a carpet down on the floor of the little attic 
chamber where she slept ; and another complained of being 
so much over-worked that she had no time to read. Poor 
lady ! she trembles daily, lest a favorite cook should propose 
some evening to dress herself and join the party at tea. She 
lives in horror of the spirit of levelling. It seems to her that 
the old distinctions of life with all their courtesies are fast sink- 
ing and crumbling away ; and radicalism like a rooting hog, is 
spoiling, as she thinks, the pleasure garden of society. “ What 
will she do about it??? 

Old Mr. T. inherited a small property, which, by great pru- 
dence, he has preserved unimpaired. He lives snugly and 
quietly, breakfasts at seven—studies the newspapers—does his 
little business for the day—dines—reads voyages and travels— 
sees his cronies—winds up his watch at ten—and sleeps with 
an easy conscience. He is perfectly nervous, however, upon 


one subject. The world is in too great a hurry. Young men | 


rush into fortunes ; speculation is mad; no one is content 
with a little. In schools, boys and girls are educated too well 
for their situations ; mechanics study too much and grow am- 
bitious ; innovations swarm in like locusts to devour ; every 
thing is done by societies ; a man cannot drink his wine in 
peace ; he is pestered for contributions ; paupers are petted ; 
the “lower classes”? dress well; there are too many books, 
and pamphlets, and papers ; old age is not respected ; and the 
whole world goes by steam. “ What will he do about it ?” 
There are two political croakers among my acquaintance 
whom I have no patience with, for they might know better 
than to. make themselves consumptive by sighing. One is a 
lawyer. He has read Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and Burke, 
ull he is convinced that the “age of chivalry is gone.’ The 
mud spattering of hasty tourists delights him. We are, he, is 
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convinced, a “ vulgar” nation. He has studied heraldry, and 
stamps his letters with a family crest. He walks through the 
- world like an injured man. Loyalty for rank has gone ; the 
finer graces of character have vanished ; the rudeness of a 
bleached headed prairie boy strikes him with horror ; and he 
is entirely satisfied that Lyceums are a short cut to anarchy. 
He sighs for Old England—Oh ! had he been the elder son of 
an earl. He can see no advantage in reforms by which factory 
children are allowed the privilege of being unworked ten hours 
in the twenty-four, and has devout faith that each man should 
remain reverently in the very condition in which he was born. — 
He is just now, however, quite exultant ; so near does the utter 
overturn of free institutions seem. He glories in the thought 
that he may yet live to see an hereditary aristocracy. Some- 
how or other his imagination always pictures his own lot among 
the favored few, doubtless from his consciousness of being 
“porcelain clay.” Poor fellow ! what if after all he should 
be shovelled out as common earth among the “ people ?” 
«© What would he do about it ?”’ 

My other friend is a mechanic, and really a strong-headed, 
brave-hearted, fine fellow, but he rides to death a favourite 
hobby. He is convinced that love of wealth, ostentation, lux- 
ury, and foreign manners are making terrible inroads. He 
looks upon every good house, and handsome equipage and 
well dressed man; upon pictures, and statues, and musical 
instruments, as so many cobwebs which that great spider 
Fashion is weaving for the industrious. He grows peevish 
and jealous. In his own soul he knows that he has merits 
which are not recognized ; and he is persuaded his daughters 
would grace any drawing room. Under his passion for 
equality lurks unsuspected the misshapen toad, envy. He is 
convinced that liberty is dying out, and expects to see his sons" 
made slaves of by the “ privileged classes.”? Rail-roads and 
manufactories, banks and chartered companies are his horror ; 
they are the outworks and first batteries of Monarchy. Poor 
nations are alone free. He dreads our prosperity, and with 
every knot of friends he mourns over the death of genuine 
democracy. ‘ What will he do about it ?” 

The clown who sat waiting till the river ran by, was gifted 
with much the same sort of wisdom as the croaker. The clown 
never in thought retraced the river to the little spring that, 
on the mountain side, bubbled up unseen and trickled through 
the grass ; he did not watch it as it became first a gurgling rill, 
and then a glittering brook, till swelled by kindred rivulets it 
rolled along in placid dignity, bearing to the ocean its accumu- 
lated floods—an artery in the refreshing circulation of the waters. 
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And the croaker does not reflect that all events had originating 
causes far, far back, which cannot now be changed, and are 
tending to issues which can neither be prevented nor anticipated. 
If each one could “ make rain”’ and so swell or dry the streams, 
alas ! for us poor eatersof bread. And if each selfish schemer 
conld manage the political air currents to suit his own private 
whims, we should soon be enabled to judge from actual ex- 
perience of Hobbes’ “ State of nature.”” Men complain, com- 
plain, complain, as if their lamentations would have some magic 
charm over the moral elements. Norna of the Fitful Head 
commanded the storm to cease, but she was wise enough to 
wait till she saw the sign of a lull; and many of our would—be 
rulers of popular opinion would do well to follow the example. 
The spirit of our time we may be sure, be it good or evil, did 
not come and will not go at our bidding. Groaning and 
lamentation, cursing and reproach are so much wasted breath, 
therefore, and if one has nothing in his mouth but these, he had 
better hush. No! no! we are wrong. Croak on friend! 
croak! You have a “mission,” as Miss Martineau says—yea ! 
a mission, though not an enviable one. You are a drag on the 
wheel ; your very sullenness is a safety valve ; your want of 
sympathy with the timesis a good counterbalance. Croak on! 

In sober earnest, however, men of this disposition have an 
important vocation. A thousand years are asone day in the 
sight of him who holds the hearts of all men in his hand ; but 
we in our short sightedness are in danger of spoiling all by our 
hurry. We may well be thankful, then, that there are always 
those who are prone to look with suspicion upon change. 
What with innovators and friends of good old times, what with 
radicals and conservatives, we get along finely. The world 
cannot well spare either class. And could they both but learn 
the secret of mutual respect and toleration, we should advance 
_ atonce rapidly yet smoothly. Steam could not be used asa 
propelling power but for the boiler which prisons it ; and en- 
thusiasm might be dissipated into thin air were it not for the 
tenacity of prejudices. Honor, then, to all who shake their 
heads solemnly and look with mournful aspect upon the de- 
generacy and dark signs of our times. If lamentation waxes 
to indignant cavil we must indeed cool it down by asking 
“what will you do about it.’’ But if sorrow is humble while 
ope gentle though firm, we will gratefully take counsel of 

who | 


know, where’cr they go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth,” 


w. H. Cc. 
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EXPLANATION OF TEXTS. 


Genesis Vi. 3. nd the Lord said, my spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that he also is flesh ; yet his 
days shall be an hundred and twenty years. 


There are few persons who have not heard the first part of 
this text abundantly quoted to sustain the doctrine that God, 
after bearing long with the sinner, is at length weary, and 
takes away his spirit, so that the sinner is no longer able to 
repent even if he wishes to. This doctrine, which is diamet- 
rically opposed to the whole spirit and letter of the Gospel, 
which makes the Heavenly Father less long-suffering under 
the Christian dispensation, than he was believed to be under 
the Mosaic law, which takes the responsibility for not repent- 
ing away from the sinner and throws it on his maker, which 
has produced and is continually producing the most dreadful 
effects in driving people away from God, hardening their hearts, 
reducing them to despair and religious insanity and suicide, 
this fatal doctrine is sustained by hardly another text in the 
Bible than the one just quoted, which, as we will show, refers 
to something altogether different. It has nothing to do with 

the doctrine of the influence of the Spirit. It relates to the 
length of human life in the days of Noah. 

If we add up the lives of the patriarchs before the flood, we 
shall find the following average. — | 


aged 
Adam, 930 years 
910 
Mahaleel,- 895 “ 
Enoch, (God took him-)------ 365 « 
177 


If we except Enoch, who seemed to die prematurely, the 
average life of the patriarchs before the flood was about 907 
years. But now, after the flood, a regular diminution begins” 
in the duration of human existence. Methusalah, the oldest 
of the patriarchs, died in the year of the flood*. Noah reached 


* Tt would be remarkable i the oldest of men, did not die after all by a natural 
dea 
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the usual age of 950 years. But his son Them was but 600 
years old, Arphaxad the son of Them 438, and so on through 
the 13 generations from Noah to Joseph, who is recorded in 
the last verse of Genesis as dying at the age of 110. Here 
then the whole length of human life probably remained fixed 
for a time, though in the days of the Psalmist it had decreased 
to threescore and ten. If Moses wrote the 90th Psalm, it was 
but 200 days from the days of Joseph, but it is attributed to a 
later writer. 

Now what is the meaning of this verse, Gen. iv. 3? If 
what is commonly supposed, it is in a singular position. The 
connection is wholly apart from any such idea. What con- 
‘nection there is between the influence of the spirit and the flood 
of Noah, it is hard to see. Accordingly, in the Septuagint 
Greek version of the Old Testament, which is recommended to 
us as the best translation by the authority of Christ and his 
Apostles, who always quoted it, we find the verse translated 
thus. 

“ My spirit shall not forever remain in man, for he is flesh, 
but he shall continue to live an hundred and twenty years.”’ 

The spirit here referred to is probably the breath of life ; 
breathed into man by his maker, and so the learned E. F. C. 
 Rosenmueller, following the |Ixx, (“ow me katameine to 

pneuma mouen tois anthropois’’) and the Targum of Onkelos 
(“non stabilieter generatio hec’’). says (“non permanebit 
spiritus meus in hominibus.’’) 

The meaning then of the verse, according to this interpreta- 

tion is, that the length of man’s life shall be abridged from 900 
years to 120; which, as we have seen, was the fact. 
It is, therefore, an evident wresting of the scriptures to apply 
this text in proof of the pernicious doctrine above referred to. 
If those who thus use it are acquainted with its real meaning, 
they handle the word of God deceitfully ; if not acquainted 
with it, they are unfit to expound scripture. But we have no 
doubt that the text will continue to be quoted as before, in or- 
der to terrify men into an instantaneous surrender—that many 
will be thus frightened into religion, that many others will be 
disgusted and repelled, and others, still, like the unhappy 
Cowper, be driven to despair at the thought of having grieved 
away the spirit of God. J. F.C. 


Why should a few received authors stand up like Hercules’ 
columns; beyond which there should be no sailing ? 
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FROM LORD BACON. 
VERSIFIED. 


Piece after piece, the artist hews 
The statue from the block ; 

So while the face comes cleanly out, 
The rest is but a stock. 


But nature takes a different way 
In forming man or flower, 

For she begins all parts at once 
By one creative power. 


Tread thou in this wise mother’s tracks 
In the forming of thy soul, 
Elaborate not the single parts, 
But labor on the whole. 
A noble aim, a lofty hope, 
A faith sustained and high, 
Have these ; and learn, that in them wrapt 
Each lesser grace doth lie. J. F.C, 


DISCOURSE. 


[We took up this discourse with the intention of making extracts; but the whole 
is so noble in spirit and beautiful in expression, that we could find no place to 
stop. Our readers have it, therefore, entire. It is in Mr. Dewey’s best style, 
and well deserves every man’s study.) 


Psat™ xciii. 5, 


Hotness BECOMETH THINE HOUSE, O LonD, FOREVER. 


Holiness.” No place, however sacred—no occasion, 
however interesting, can be so great as the principle which 
consecrates it. Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, 
forever. 

When I think of this spiritual consecration, all outward 
adornments, decent rites, visible prosperity,—the thronged 
gates and the gathering of a multitude, sink to nothing bedore 
me, and I feel that the great and sacred intent for which we 
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have built this structure, could make any place sacred and 
sublime. Nay, my brethren, I can well conceive of circum- 
stances in which loneliness, and desertion, and danger, would 
ennoble and endear to us, a scene like this. Ifthis, instead of 
being a temple of prosperous worship, were the altar of a for- 
lorn hope; if we met here to-day, to pledge a lofty and solemn 
fidelity to a rejected and scorned faith; if this were the cave 
or the catacomb to which the early Christians stole in silence 
- and darkness; greater and dearer might it be to us than this 
fair sanctuary. Better than cushioned seats and painted walls, 
might be the ragged stone or the cold sarcophagus on which 
they leaned; and sweeter than chant or anthem, the stern and 
deep-toned voice of their great resolve. 

| speak thus, my brethren, not to praise goodly temples the 
less, but to praise sanctity and solemn intent the more. Meet 
it is, that the temples of a nation’s worship should be good 
and fair. I cannot think that this is the only point at whic 
liberality is to pause, and expense to be carefully restricted. 
Every large city in the country is each year Javishing upon 
luxuries, entertainments, spectacles—upon things that perish 
with the passing year—enough to build ten noble churches; 
and every town and village is doing the same thing in its pro- 
portion. Now surely if there is any thing for which a people 
should be willing even to strain their resources somewhat, it is 
to do that well, which is to be done but once in the course of 
some hundred years; to bestow some unusual care and ex- 
pense on that, which is to be associated with religious ideas, 
and in that important relation, to be viewed with pleasure or 
disgust, by the eyes of passing generations. 

Architecture is a language, as truly as sculpture and paint- 
ing—nay, as truly as literature,as poetry. The front of a 
majestic and beautiful church is known and read of all men. 
The stranger, the gazer, the passer by, though he read nothing 
else, reads that. And there are religious edifices in the world, 
whose effect in elevating the mind, cannot be transcended by 
any painting or statue, by any poem or eloquent discorrse. 
And suppose that such poem or discourse could be so depicted 
as to be set up in an enduring form, and to make an instant 
and inevitable impression by the very way-side where multi- 
tudes and generations are walking. Would it not bea goodly 
work to place it there? Would not the very idea, the bare 
possibility of it, awaken the utmost enthusiasm? Buta mag- 
hificent piece of architecture is such a poem—is such a dis- 
course. Insomuch that I will venture to say, and I say it ad- 
visedly and deliberately, that I should value as much, in any 
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city or town, the effect of the York Minister in England, as of 


. that great work of England’s sublimest bard—« the Paradise 


Lost.”” He who gazes upon a structure, is melted, enraptured, 
overwhelmed with delight and veneration; he feels as he does 
when he gazes upon the sublime objects of nature. And to 
place a majestic cathedral in one of our cities—would that it 
might yet be done here!—would be, as if you could place the 
loftiest mountain of the Alps in its neighborhood, to bear up 
the thoughts of its inhabitants to sublimity, to beauty, to 
heaven! 

A church too is more than a work of art ; it is a symbol. 
It is a symbol of religion: a visible sign and setting forth of 


the religious sentiment. Churches are the outward consecra- 


tion of our cities, of our villages, of our country, of the world. 
They are visible tokens of the invisible; they lead the thoughts 
to the unseen and infinite. Their rising towers, their pointed 
spires, recognise a communication between earth and heaven. 
They are like the ladder which Jacob saw in vision, on which 
the angels of God were ascending and descending; and he who 

auses beneath them in the sacred hours, to meditate and pray, 
is sometimes led to exclaim, with the ancient patriarch, “ how 
dreadful is this place! this is none other than the house of God; 


this is the gate of heaven!’’ What would a city or a village 


be, even in appearance, even to the passing traveller, without 
churches?—a city of habitations and warehouses, and houses 
of entertainment for the wayfaring man, and houses of plea- 
sure for the gay, but without one structure to recognise the 
sense of devotion and of duty. Would not the very traveller 
hasten for his life, from such a city, as the city of destruction? 
And what a striking testimony is it, to the universal sense of 
some kind of religion, that one such city was never found in 


the world! 


Man is ever struggling upward to something above and be- 


yond him. I do not say that he is always making the right 


moral effort; but that his thought, his mind, his feeling, never 
satisfied with the earth, soars—instinctively soars away from 
it—even though he scarcely knows whither. But, my breth- 
ren, do not we know where our thoughts soar? Have we not 


‘a purpose in this erection? Do we not feel that we have need 


of such a place of resort? We know that the lights of heaven 
are often obscured by earthly mists, and we build here a tow- 
er of observation, where we may come up and gaze upon their 
unclouded brightness. We know that the wavesof our earthly 
fortunes and experiences, roll in wild and fearful commotion 
around us, and we build here a Pharos, a light-house, to guide 
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us upon the dark and stormy sea. And long as that lofty 
tower stands, may it bear the blessed light of guidance and 
hope to us and our children. | 

We have departed from the custom of our churches, by 
giving this structure a name. We denominate it, the Church 
of the Messiah. We did not wish that it should bear down 
to future times a sectarian title, or that its name should change 
with successive pastors. We are sensible that it will often be 
called by these names, and we pretend not to force a name 
upon any one; though the congregation have unanimously 
adopted the one now designated. But we hope that in pro- 
cess of time it will come to bear this title in familiar usage. 
We hope that this name—one permanent name—a name most 
sacred, will become venerable and hoary, through the associa- 
tions of coming years, and the attachment of succeeding gene- 
rations. At the same time, we do not lay aside our denomi- 
nation as a religious society. We are “ The Second Congre- 
gational Unitarian Society,’”’ worshipping in the Church of the 
Messiah. 

IJ. I have thus spoken in general, of the consecration of this 
place to the great sentiment of religion. But this naturally 
leads us to something more specific; in other words, to the 
distinct views and uses which have been contemplated in the 
erection of this building. 
me then say, that our main desire and purpose is to 

consecrate this place of worship, not to any extraordinary nov- 
elties; not to any strange and singular opinions; not to any 
controversial dogmas; not to any vain presumption that we 
alone, on all points, are right, and that others, on all points, are 
wrong. We would consecrate this church, not to pride of 
opinion, but to modesty and humility; not to assurance, but to 
inquiry; not to any unbecoming claim of infallibility, but to 
the great principle of religious progress. We stand here on a 
humble spot, upon a vast globe, which is yet itself, but a hum- 
ble spot amidst the infinitude of worlds and systems—and 
here, in the morning twilight of our being, we build an altar, 
to lowly seeking and earnest prayer for light; we build an altar 
not only to the truth which we do know, but the truth which 
we hope to know. Yet none the less do we build it, to the 
truth which we do know. To the old, the primal, the time- 
hallowed truths of all religion, to the elder faith of Christians, 
sanctified by their prayers and sealed with their blood; to the 
common, so far as it is the most heartfelt, faith of all Christians 
now, do we dedicate this temple. To. the unity of the faith in 
the bond of peace, do we dedicate it; to one God, the Father; 
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to one Saviour, Jesus Christ; to one Divine Spirit, sent to ep. 
lighten, sanctify, and save us; to the faith of a divine revela. 
tion, and of an universal and kind providence; to the boundless 
grace of God in the Gospel, to the instruction of mankind in 
righteousness, to their redemption from sin, and to the hope of 
everlasting life. Above all, and eal do we dedicate 
this church to the cross of Christ. e call it after the name of 
the great Messiah. We dedicate it to his cross. That 
bol, if the act would not be misunderstood, would I gladly see 
raised high, above the tower of this consecrated building. It 
is the distinctive symbol of our salvation. In that cross, to 
my eyes, shine most brightly the mercy of God and the hope 
of man. In saying this, I intend to say nothing blindly or 
mysteriously. Out of mystery into reality, would I bring that 
great sacrifice; out of a vague and ineffectual reliance, into a 
distinct and living sympathy; out of theory into practice; out 
of the study into the heart. I utter no professional dictum, 
when I say, that I hold the heartfelt knowledge of what that 
cross meaneth, to be the dearest knowledge on earth. Truly 
and deeply, and in a sense not yet enough understood, it issaving 
knowledge. The Catholic worships that cross. I too would 
have it worshipped; but it should not be the worshipping of a 
mere symbol, nor of the mere agony that it sets forth. It 
should be the “ worship of sorrow,” endeared by its patience; 
it should be the worship of divine meekness, of victorious hu- ~ 
miliation, of all-conquering forgiveness, of all-consummating 
self-sacrifice. It is a worship, which, if I could put it into the 
heart of any worldly and self-indulgent being, would make 
him a new and happy creature. Before that cross, were it 
rightly revered and worshipped, all wordly pride and vain 
glory would sink to the dust; all Christian virtues would spring — 
up—amidst tears, amidst penitence, amidst self-renunciation, 
they would spring up—fair and beautiful, like the life and the 
love of Jesus. By this sign should men conquer—not as Con- 
stantine conquered; the world’s very ambition should then be 
conquered, won, redeemed to the service of God; and the 
paths—the till now weary and darkened paths of earth— 
should be bright and happy, I had almost said, as the regions 
of heaven! | 

You will not suppose, I trust, that I wish you to infer from 
what I have now said, that the liberty of explaining Chnis- 
tianity which every body of believers claim for themselves, 
is to be denied'to us. We have our explanation ; and not 
denying that others have it in part, yet of such price do! 
hold it, that it involves in my estimation, almost the entire 
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value of Christianity itself, But there is not space here, and 
now is not the time, when I wish to go into minute explana- 
tions. We look upon these walls in which we trust that the 
worship of centuries is to be celebrated—of centuries in 
whose growing light we believe that many a glaring and fiery 
dispute of present times will fade away—and our thoughts 
are not of controversy. We are thinking rather of that uncon- 
troverted and venerable Christianity, which, through this dura- 
ble monument, we wish to bequeath to them that shall come 
after us. We rejoice that not by the breath of words only, 
which die in the utterance, but through these massive walls, our 
mind, our purpose, our desire shall stand declared. I lay 
hand upon this pulpit—this altar-place of our prayer—a 
from that dim future of some distant century, comes one, 
now unborn and unknown, and lays his hand upon it; and we 
speak to him and to the brethren yet to stand here with him. 
We tell them of our care, while in life, for the precious cause 
of religion and virtue ; we tell them that we thought of our 
children and our children’s children ; we commit to them in 
sacred trust, that blessed religion in which alone the genera- 
tions of mankind can be blessed and conducted to heaven ; we 
invoke upon them, through the flight of years, the mercy of 
that God who “showeth mercy to thousands of them that love 
him and keep his commandments.”’ 

III. But beyond the views which I have presented to you, 
of the general consecration of this Church, and of the doctrinal 
principles and prospects to which it is devoted, there is another 
point, which I could not satisfy myself on this occasion, with- 
out bringing more distinctly before you. : 

This Church is especially dedicated to practical religion— 
toareligion that has the most intimate connection with our 
daily life and welfare. 

The relation of the pulpit to the surrounding world—that 
which consecrates it to human welfare—is a topic not only ap- 
propriate to the present occasion, but one which deserves on 
all occasions, as I humbly conceive, to be more deeply con- 
sidered than it has been. With this, then, let me occupy the 
few remaining moments of our present meditation. 

And here let me observe, that in what I may attempt to say 
of the relation of the pulpit to human welfare, 1 shall assume 
for the basis of my remarks no particular creed. It appears 
lo me, that whatever my creed might be, I should still pursue 
the same general course in my preaching; and I have no 
doubt that every creed exhibits, more or less, an example of 
the kind of ministration which I shall advocate. 

VoL. vi1.—23 
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We must all admit that the pulpit is des'sned to promote 
human well-being. If this be not the design, no construction 
nor instrument on earth, was ever so completely without a 
purpose. The very plough in the furrow were more sacred 
than the pulpit which never cultivates the field of the world. 

But what is human welfare? And where is it? And how 
is it to be promoted? ‘These are the questions that ascertain 
the true province, the true sanctity of the pulpit. 

What is human welfare? It is the intrinsic character of a 
man. It is the inward principle that governs him continually, 
It is piety towards God, and fidelity towards men. It is purity 
in the heart, and virtue in the life. It is penitence, submission, 
faith. It is temperance, moderation, calmness, cheerfulness, 
It is love, gentleness, goodness of heart. It is to be freed from 
the distractions of passion, from the pains of a violated con- 
science, and from the agony of hopeless despair. It is, in one 
word, an accordance, sincere and heartfelt, with the Gospel of 
Christ. This only is true welfare. I know that there is a con- 
troversy ever going on in the human heart on this question. 
But this is what the pulpit teaches. And when it teaches this, 
it takes its stand on the ground of eternal truth and everlasting 
experience. The ingenuity of the human heart may be for 
ever employed in gainsaying this position—but it will for ever 
be employed in vain. | 

But where is this welfare to be found? Is it not wherever 
a man is ?—in the house, and by the way—at home and 
abroad—in the warehouse and on the mart—in the street 
where he walks, and in the society to which he resorts—in 
labor and recreation—amidst wealth and poverty—in all con- 
ditions which God has ordained for his discipline and improve- 
ment? In all these, he is seeking some satisfying good; and 
amidst them he must find it, or nowhere. That is to say, he 
must find it where he is continually. I must beg you to par- 
don the truism ; for really many are thinking that they are to 
obtain the chief good, only in places where they are seldom 
found. I say, therefore, that a man is to find his essential, his 
spiritual welfare there, where he habitually is—not in the 
church nor in the closet only, but amidst the very care, busi- 
ness, strife and turmoil of life. Yes, he must find the true 
relief in that care, the true integrity in that business, the true 
self-government in that strife, and the true calmness in that 
turmoil. 

Now to this end, and to this emphatically, all pulpits are, or 
should be, consecrated—consecrated as instruments to that 
end. And let me tell you, that there is not one erection in this 
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city that more nearly concerns the actual and varied life that 
wen are every day living ;—no, not your courts of justice nor 
your schools—no, not your houses nor your warehouses. For 
in all these you are seeking that which is beyond them all— 
that which they all cannot give—that to which they are all 
instrumental,—happiness, And here, in this consecrated place, 
is taught the only principle that can compass that great ‘and 
ultimate aim. Whether we have yet learnt this truth, I do 
not say ; but this, I say, we must learn. This truth, I see 
every day around me, and never any where more than in this 
very city.. Let the whole great world become your minister— 
let it bring tribute to you from every clime and from every 
mine, and from every wave of the sea, and from every trea- 
sure-house of luxury and abundance ; and without the aid of 
the right inward principle, it will only heap up to you, incen- 
lives to pride, and means of indulgence, or at the best, only 
cares and vexations and vanities. I know this, for I see it, 
How little calm is there in life around us! How little soul- 
sufficing satisfaction ! On every hand is restless seeking ; on 
every hand ill-suppressed complaint. Here and there indeed, 
is the true calm, the true satisfaction ; yet it is nowhere but 
in the heart whose inmost and dearest life is love, purity, 
faith. I see, too, that all which the ministering world can offer, 
is transient, phenomenal, vanishing away. Calamity comes 
down like an avalanche upon our gathered stores ; or bereave- 
ment makes the full house void and desolate ; and then there 
is no stay for us but that inward principle, which can look 
through all, to the love of God and the hope of eternity ! 

My friends, these with me, are not mere words of course. 
From this imputation above all things would I rescue this pul- 
pit. If I believed that this pulpit must utter certain things as 
a matter of course, which as a matter of course, and no other- 
wise, are to be received ; if I believed that it must stand thus 
isolated, that it must have a language of its own, that the very 
truths it utters are to be truths nowhere else, I would never 
have entered it.- I would never stand here, a mere automa- 
ton preacher—to beat the air—to pour forth words, which 
should only be reverberated from these walls, and whose 
effect, like the echoes that return to me, should die away at 
my feet : to declare doctrines on which there should be a se- 
dulous attendance to-day, and to-morrow no more to do with 
them, than if they were utteredin a dream. I cannot consent 
to spend my life in such a formal, such a merely spectral min- 
stration. I would rather take my stand by the way-side, or 
inthe suburban groves where Aristotle and Socrates walked 
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and discoursed ; or become a lecturer—that noble calling of 
these modern times—in Lyceums and <a Associations, 

But the more material question remains—how is the pulpit 
to minister to human welfare? On this subject, I must con. 
fine myself to two or three observations out of the many that 
present their claims to attention. 

In the first place, then, the pulpit, in its ministration, must 
be at once comprehensive and practical. It should embrace 
every thing that belongs to the moral and religious welfare of 
society ; it should show that it intimately understands every 
thing ; it should assume, what I have maintained in general, 
that its province is, practically to deal with every thing. Let 
me say a word more distinctly of this comprehensiveness of 
view. Itis true that the pulpit holds its own proper place in 
relation to human improvement. It is not a chair of philoso- 

hy, nor the porch of the academy, nor a studio of art. But 
it is nevertheless to acknowledge its connection with its minis- 
trations, and in a modest and liberal spirit, to take its place 
among them. It is to assume no air of loftiness but that 
which its theme gives it. It is no more a place of decisions 
and oracles than any other, where the human mind is the in- 
terpreter. It is not God that speaks here, save as he speaks 
every where ; but it is a fallible man. 

But particularly in regard to its comprehensiveness, let me 
ask, if it is not often left to be felt that the pulpit does not 
recognise much that belongs to the moral interest and gran- 
deur of life? Does it not coldly stand aside, or aloof, from 
the ardor of youthful affections, from the gushings of enthusi- 
asm, from the pangs of the neglected and forlorn, from the in- 
firmity and weariness of the beaten path of life? Are not 
men left to feel that the pulpit does not consider them—does 
not know them, in many of their most interesting emotions ’ 
The moral essay, the theological disquisition—what has that 
to do with the empassioned fervor which swells the human 
heart almost to bursting ? The parent does not often enough 
consider ¢hat, in his child ; he does not often enough consider 
the tears that fill the eye; the feelings that thrill that young 
heart. But still less does the pulpit consider all this, in those 
who surround it. That band of human hearts should be like 
an electric chain to it. How many things, dear and lovely, 
are passing upon earth, and passing away from it, that should 
come to us here !—the lineaments of mortal love fading away 
into heaven—the holy hand of maternal tenderness, laid upo! 
the innocent forehead—the clasp of affection that could die tor 
its ohject—the calm and resolved brow, that is ready to sactl- 
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fice fortune, fame, life itself, for its dear integrity—the sense of 
all things beautiful, and brave, and heroic, breathing in litera- 
ture, in poetry, in the marble and on the canvass, and thrilling 
through the heart of the world !—yet does one thrill of all this 
touch the cold and stately pulpit ? 

Again: the pulpit must be practical. Its business is with 
ac'ual, conscious, instant life, or it is nothing; or nothing but 
a barren negation of all true power. I confess that this prac- 
tical end of Christianity is of such absorbing interest to me, 
that I am not able, and Ido not think that I ever shall be able, 
to discourse much to you on controverted doctrines. They 
should be discussed, indeed; but for many reasons, I think 
that the printed page, and not the pulpit, is the place for 
them. Other things press upon me here. I see that men are 
chiefly erring, mistaking, and falling into misery and ruin, on 
far other than doctrinal grounds. And while I see this—while ] 
see that actual life is the very sphere of salvation or perdition 
to them, I cannot be forever drawing the lines of metaphysical 
distinction, that never cross the path of life. I cannot weave 
about religion the wire-drawn meshes of a speculative creed. 
Icannot set it forth, weighed down under the cumbrous dra- 
pery of scholastic times. I must deal with it as clothed with the 
flexible aud familiar garments of modern and real life. That 
heavy costume brought from the middle ages to invest modern 
religion, seems to me fitted only to crush and to kill it. Or if 
it leaves any life, it leaves only a maimed, pained, burthened, 
and shackled Christian life. It may be called the armor of 
safety, the garment of salvation. But I cannot account so, of 
what I call salvation. This great achievement is to be 
wrought out through free, energetic, spiritual action. It is to 
be wrought out in the midst of life, and by the effect of life. 
It is not a church business, but a world business. The 
church is built for teaching, not for doing. It is built, doubt- 
less, for excitement to doing; and for doing itself, if you please; 
but only for so much of the work as can be legitimately accom- 
plished within the time that is passed init. To think to do it 
all up here, is fatal to the end. It is treason to the designs of 
Providence. Life—tlife, I repeat, is the stage, the field, the 
battle-field, where the good fight is to be fought, and the glo- 
tious victory to be won. What is the religion worth, that 
springs up, and lives, and dies here? What sort of a Christian 
1s he, of whose Christianity, nothing but church-walls and 
church-meetings ever see any thing? Nay, and what do 
church-meetings see of such a man’s Christianity, when his 
temper is tried or hisinterest touched ? I am afraid to tell you 
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what they see. But this at least, I am impelled to say, as | 
look at the effects of an isolated Christianity—I say, my 
friends, that I am afraid of churches; I am afraid of church 
peculiarity; I am afraid of every thing that is shut up within 
church-walls, with which common principles and common 
opinions are thought to have nothing to do. I am shocked at 
the pride, passion and insincerity, that can grow up in such 
places, when cut off from the world. I fear that in some re- 
spects the religious morale falls below the social morale of the 
country. There may be less of gross vice admitted into it; 
but how is it with evil speaking, oppression, duplicity, and 
breaches of good manners? There are things said and done 
in religious bodies, which, I fear, can scarcely have any good 
report among honorable men in the world. It avails very lit- 
tle that men in such circumstances call one another, brethren. 
It availed very little to Abner, in the ancient story, that Joab 
“ spake to him quietly,’”’ and while doing so, “smote him un- 


der the fifth rib.’’ 


Official persons are always liable to err, just in proportion as 
they set at defiance public opinion; and therefore in this coun- 
try, religious persons and bodies are, of all, the most exposed. 
Preachers are constantly saying in the pulpit, what they would 
never venture to say any where else. They utter denuncia- 
tions nowhere else to be endured. Or when the pastoral bond 
is broken,—broken for good cause, perhaps—broken at least 
very willingly—then both pastor and people utter commenda- 
tions to one another, in their official capacity, which every 
body knows to be insincere. And why? Because it wasa 
religious connection! A distinguished clergyman said, ten 
years ago, and printed the declaration, that the General As-— 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, was the most unprincipled 
court in Christendom. I do not pretend to decide whether 
this was true. But if it were true, why was it? Because it 
was a Christian Assembly! It is because the Church thinks 
itself entitled to stand aloof from the judgment of al] mankind. 
This presumption, I hold, must be broken down; these battle- 
ments of pretension must be levelled with the dust. The 
Church is not an imperium in imperio—an empire by itself. 
Religion is a ministration to the world—not a defiance of its 
scrutiny. The Church is to be the hand-maid of general free- 
dom, virtue, happiness; and not to lord it over that great heri- 
tage. It is this fatal separation from every thing else, that 
has cansed almost all churches and pulpits in the world to 
fall behind the civilization of the age—behind its knowledge, 
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science, liberty, and general liberality. The light that is in 
the world, is not suffered to penetrate through these Church 
barriers. Where in the general recognised, classical literature 
of the world, do you find any bigotry, any religious fanati- 
cism, any narrow technicality of faith? All these are shut up 
in the dark fastnesses of exclusion. I hold that religion is not 
only out of its place, but that it is not safe in those fastnesses, 
any more than it is in monasteries, or in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. There is no safety for a right principle in gird- 
ling walls, though they be built as high as heaven; there is no 
safety, but only the more danger. There is nothing but the 
severe, scrutinizing, searching watchfulness of all mankind, 
that can keep any thing safe: any institution, any government, 
religious or political. To this all human interests are now 
irrecoverably committed. And to this, all religious interests, 
if they be human, must be committed, 

Do I say, then, that the Church is a mere worldly institution, 
destined to take its fate with all other worldly institutions, 
having no pledge from heaven for its protection and perpetuity ? 
These things Ido not say. I say that the church isa religious 
institution, having the pledge of its continuance in its own 
eternal principles, and in the power of Almighty God—not in 
the wisdom or device of this man or that man—of this body 
or that body. But I say too that it is a religious institution 
for the benefit of the world. And therefore 1 insist that it 
vught to stand in the presence of the world—in the open day- 
light of the world ; that its proceedings, its principles, its pes 
must bear universal scrutiny ; that God hath appointed no 
man, neither priest nor pope, to be the unquestioned expositor 
of his truth ; that all men should be allowed, without threat 
or frown, freely to judge for themselves, If not—if men will 
have it otherwise—if they will strive to maintain an unlaw- 
ful Church ascendency ; if they think by warning or intimida- 
tion to keep out inquiry, or to keep in acquiescence, they know 
not the age they live in. It is not what I say or do, or another 
mau says or does, that is material here; the matter, be sure, 
has got quite out of our hands. Churches may be builded or 
burit—congregations may rise or decline—names, sects, may 
stand or fall—I care not; with reference to the progress of 
truth, to the essential modification of existing opinions, I care 
not. A hundred liberal Churches in this or a kindred country, 
‘may be burnt or beaten down—it would not disturb mea 
moment. In the great heart of the world lie the causes of 
progress ; in spreading freedom, in the spirit of Jiterature, in 
the growth of knowledge, in the divine elements of truth itself. 
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Churches may set themselves against this progress ; they may 
build up new barriers and battlements against it; but it js in 
vain. The age is passing by them, and they will yet stand, if 
they stand at all, like the dismantled towers of the feudal ages 


-—monuments of times that have passed away. 


I have dwelt, longer, than I intended, on the comprehensive 
and practical character implied in the true consecration of the 
pulpit to human welfare, and must compress within a few 
words, the further views which | wished to submit to you, of 
its appropriate mode of action and influence. | | 

With respect, then—with /ove—and with sympathy, should 
the pulpit address the people. He who does not feel these 
sentiments towards mankind, should find some other organ of 
He may imitate 
the poetry of Byron, or adopt the cold philosophy of Hobbes, 
or select for his weapon, the blighting satire of Voltaire; but 
to him belongs not the gentle and solemn ministration of the 
Gospel. I advocate no soft effeminacy in the pulpit ; no lax 
complaisance towards human nature ; no weak sympathy for 
it, that compromises any lofty principle. That, indeed, were 
both scorn and cruelty towards it. Left the pulpit be bold. 
Let it clothe itself with indignation against sin. I would 
see more than I ever yet saw, in the pulpit, of that honest | 
and manly indignation. Let its law be strict, and its scrutiny 
piercing, 
‘‘the tent that searches, 

To th’ bottom of the worst.” 


But in all this, there is nothing inconsistent with the sentiments 
which I advocate. I respect, whom I warn. I love, whom 
I would recover ; I sympathize with him, that I would save. 


_ From the bosom of these affections proceeds the only true 


fidelity ; and not one of them can be spared. Whose voice, to 
recall from wandering, so powerful as the parents’? And why? 
Because, it is with mingled respect and love and sympathy 
that he speaks to his erring child. Let one of these be wanting ; 
and he might as well speak to the dead ; he can do nothing. 
The pulpit in this respect must conform to the great laws of 
human nature. And this principle I do not set forth, as de- 
manded by policy, but by truth. The human heart is entitled 
to respect. Amidst all its debasement, there are in it, solemn 
monitions and mementos of better things to be recognised. 
cannot fling scorn upon its awful depths. I cannot with rude 
blows, strike the guilty heart. The fallen throne that human 
hands have built—the shattered tower that beetles in sublime 
desolation over the land that it once ruled, must not draw from 
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me a veneration, that I will not give to the mournful and moni- 
tory ruins of humanity. And if that ruined greatness of a 
human soul casts its dark shadow over the world unknown— 
if there is before me, a being who may sink to hell, bearing 
the world of his affections with him,down to woe and agony ; 
jt is not with slight and scorn, but with awe, with a horror of 
reverence, that I must look upon him, and speak to him. 

Nor yet from our love as well as our respect, is an errin 
nature shut out. It is written that “God so loved the world, 
that he gave his Son to die for it.’’ I cannot help feeling as if 
that love of God, paternal and pitying, takes the part of its 
poor, erring child, against the cruelty, and contempt, and mis- 
anthropy of his fellows. Men hate us. God loves us. Men 
denounce us. God loves us. Men tread us under foot, or pass 
us by. God still loves us. Men, sometimes with seeming 
satisfaction, doom us to hell. God yet loves us; and gave his 
Son to die for us ; that he may raise usto heaven. Thou who 
art most fallen, forlorn, neglected ! remember that. Remember 
that there is one that loves thee—thy Father above, who can 
never hate thee. All other love may fail thee ; yet shall that 
love never fail thee. For thus is the comparison set forth. “Can 
a mother forget her child? Yea, she may forget; yet will 
not I forget thee.” 

Finally ; sympathy should flow out in all the ministrations 
ofthe pulpit. I see this pulpit, not as a piece of carved work 
—not as clothed with crimson and gay adorning: but I see it, 
and feel it, as softened and clothed all over with human sym- 
pathies. It is the altar of respectful, friendly and affectionate 
communings ; and is to give living expression to all, that per- 
tains to sacred, human fellowship. In this respect, among all 
public situations, it stands alone in the world; and if it fails in 
this poiut, it will be wanting in the true consecration to human 
improvement and welfare. 

The fortunes of men—the fates of a human life, seem to me 
to be but rarely contemplated in the light in which they should 
ever present themselves in this sacred desk. In the great field 
of human probation, there are no clergy and laity, no learned 
and ignorant, no rich and poor: there is a destiny for all, in 
whose presence the varying circumstances that clothe this life, 
are but the modes and fashions of an hour! And it offends 
me when I see any man making a parade of coming down— 
either to bestow a charity, or to do a kindness called patronage, 
orto teach the people. He has to go up, if he would under- 
stand it, to reach the sublimity of his vocation. He has to go 
Up, if he would feel the true and enlarged sympathy of hu- 
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manity. It is through the want of this true sympathy that 
many offices are now base, which with it, might be high as 
heaven, and beautiful as the ministration of angels. It seems 
to be rare that we find any man great enough to be a man— 
a breathing soul, of the great humanity—and not being able to 
be a man, what does he become? He becomes a minister, 
conscious of power and influence ; or a nobleman, conscious 
of rank; ora rich man, of wealth; or a celebrated man, of 
fame. ‘The real sinks into the phenomenal ; the man becomes _ 
a mode ; and life, intense, all powerful life, is but a fashion of 
living. 

There is a greatness in this life beyond all that is called 
greatness. All earthly seeking—all business, care, weariness, 
and strife, is but the clothing of a deeper want—the heaven- 
sent need of virtue—of the happiness whose essence virtue is. 

That want, whether it pierces the world with its cry, or 
struggles in smothered silence, is the grand index of all human 
fortunes. Reality lives beneath all that is visible, wrestles 
amidst the turbulent passions, and heaves in the bosom of this 
world’s restless tumult. In those depths of life, is conscience, 
empassioned yearning, conscious destiny; and from those dark 
fountains, flow out tears, sorrows, and sighings. 

To communings with such a life, my brethren, is the pulpit — 
consecrated. The thousand ties that bind that spiritual life, 
meet—it is an awful thought—meet, as it were, in the pulpit. 
And here it is that we are to tonch those chords, that shall 
send thrilling into the depths of reality. Must not this minis- 
tration, ther, be a living sympathy? Such was it to the heart 
of Jesus. If God is represented to us as all-embracing love; so 
is Jesus emphatically, as all-embracing sympathy. Though 
sinless, he sympathised with the sinful. In that feeling he 
lived and taught, he suffered and died. And in so far as we 
- can imitate him, that great example should be the model of all 
who preach his religion. 

To such a ministration be this pulpit dedicated! All life 
will pass before it here; for no shadow of consecrated walls 
can drive out from any bosom, the spirit that is init. All life 
shall come here, and here it should be recognised—the glad- 
ness and beauty of youth—the swelling heart of manhood— 
the cares and anxieties of fathers and mothers;—young men 
and maidens, old men and children shall be here; and all that 
life is—whether it is passed amidst joy or sorrow, amidst thrill- 
ing strains of music, or “the solemn brood of care,” amidst 
the gaiety of assemblies, or in the solitariness of reflection— 
amidst troops of happy friends, or by the desolate hearth of 
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the bereaved and stricken one—all must mingle itself with 
the meditations of this holy place. — 

Yes, my brethren, I know whence ye shall come, and 
whither in a few days more, ye shall go. From the noise of 
busy streets, or from the bustle of crowded marts, ye will 
come; or perhaps from the surgings and soundings on, of the 
majestic, melancholy sea; from the din of manufactories, or 
from the tedious hum of school-rooms, or from the litigations 
of courts, or from the sighs of pain by the sick-bed, or from 
the many-voiced utterances—questions, commands, children’s 
cries, sounds undefinable—of domestic abodes: and will ye 
not ask for a calm hour, for a clear atmosphere, for the vision 
and comfort of things divine? God grant that ye may ever 
find them here! 

And I know whither, ere long, ye shall go. The day will 
come, when other eyes than ours, will look upon these walls, 
and upon these crowded streets. It is but a little time—and 
the last sound of our footsteps will have died away from these 
pavements; the last shadow of our form shall have passed 
from this threshold; and the places that know us, shall know 
us no nore for ever. 

But, thanks be to God! no dark despair, no overwhelming 
sorrow, mingles with these thoughts. When another genera- 
tion shall fill and crowd the places where we now live—the 
walls within which we this day worship; our humble hope, 
and our trust is, that we shall dwell in some loftier sphere, and 
wait the coming of those beloved ones to join us. “In an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’’ may we say 
eternally —« blessing, and honor, and glory, and power be, 
unto Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb for ever 
and ever!”’ 


A WORD ON THE DOCTRINE OF ANNIHILATION, 


_ Mr. Eprrorn,—We have had a great deal of late in the 
Messenger about future punishment, and I should not trouble 
you or your readers with any thing of my own on this subject, 
were it not that I feel urged to say a few words in reply to 
the views of your valuable correspondent, H. 

The view of your correspondent is, in a few words, that the 
wicked will be annihilated at death. I am sorry to dissent 
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from an opinion formed by so sound a mind, and so lucid a 
writer, as your correspondent;—and one who has contributed 
so much to the establishment of a rational and elevated theol. 
ogy inthe country. But there seems to me to be error in his 
theory of retribution, which is not to be passed by without 
some examination. 

The doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked at death, 
seems to me contrary to reason and to divine justice, and to 
the tenor of the scriptures, as far as I can understand them— 
and I will give my reasons why. 

1. In the first place, the doctrine as H. states it, makes no 
gradation of character. The good man will live forever—the 
bad man will die forever. But is there not every grade of 

oodness or of wickedness? And where, then, shall the line 

e drawn to separate the good from the bad? I believe there 
are as many different effulgences of goodness, and as many 
different shades of sin, among men, as there are differences of 
intellect and disposition. For as one star differeth from ano- 
ther star in glory, does man differ from man. The theory of 
H. would prove too much, for if it attaches annihilation to a 
great degree of sinfulness, it must to every degree of sinfulness 
upward, until the scale is fairly on virtue’s side. No line can 
possibly be drawn. It seems to me like the old, exploded idea 
of the infinity of punishment, because of the infinity of sin. 

If, then, you admit degrees in character, and at the same 
time contend for the destruction of the wicked, you must 
stir; 2se different degrees of destruction, from total annihila- 
tio f being, to those states of partial death, which only the 
less wicked would suffer, which suffering, nevertheless, would 
be in exact disproportion to their sin;—for such a lifein death 
were far worse than total extinction. 

2. Again, the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked at 
death, seems to me to be destitute of moral efficacy. I do not be- 
believe this fear of annihilation is with the mass of men the 
dreaded thing which it is commonly said to be. I believe it is 
only those spirits who are refined in feeling, and elevated in 
mind, and pure in heart, who are apt to “startle at destruc- 
tion.”? To the mere animal man—to the man who loves dark- — 
ness rather than light, because of his evil deeds and his hard 
heart, what terrors can the prospect of mere extinction of be- 
ing bring? What restraint will it impose upon his evil course? 
He has become incapable of being affected by any such pros- 
pect. Tell him his soul will die, and there will be nothing 
more of him after death, and he will accept the creed asa 
cheering one. Let him only get rid of the thought of Mving 
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and suffering for his misdeeds, and he asks no brighter pros- 

ct. He is content to lie down and sleep forever, if he can 
but put aside the fear that “in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come!’’ The doctrine of total annihilation, then, would 
be no punishment and no restraint to the bad man. 

3. But again, this doctrine of annihilation is contrary to all 
our ideas of justice. While the good man suffers through life, 
and finds happiness only in heaven, the bad man goes on sin- 
ning and hardening his heart, is troubled with very few, if 
any, inward scruples and qualms, and in the end suffers 
nothing but destruction. And again, it supposes millions of 
beings called into life only to be annihilated. For how many 
wretched sinners are there, beings totally enslaved by their 
propensities, who have been shut out from those opportuni- 
ties of becoming spiritual beings, which their brethren are en- 
joying, with no better right to such opportunities than their 
degraded fellow-mortals. How large an amount of wicked- 
ness in the world seems caused by ignorance and misfortune. 
Must all those poor wretches, who, born from the slime of 
squalid pauperism, and bestial intemperance, and loathsome 
licentiousness, throng the alleys of our large cities, and drag 
out a miserable existence in our jails and state-prisons, no 
light ever dawning upon their darkened spirits—those beings, 
whom, however degraded, even we call drother, and pity, and 
would save, if possible—must all these die forever, without 
any chance being ever aflorded them of developing, in a freer 
and better world, the hidden and almost smothered germs of 
good which God planted within them? It cannot be. With 
hope would we look upon the most fallen wretch—hope, that 
if not in this world, yet in another he may be better instruct- 
ed, better guided, led to retrieve something he has lost, led 
ouward and upward, though it be through the dark path of 
bitter suffering, into the glorious freedom of the sons of God. 
But, says H., the sensual or animal man will cease to be at 
death, “because that having merely sought his happiness in 
the object of the senses, and having never educated himself 
for moral happiness, he could not possibly be happy ina 
purely moral state of existence.’? Whatthen? Must there 
be no alternative between mere suffering and annihilation? 
May not probation be carried on in that life? Is it not more 
accordant with reason and divine justice and love, that how- 
ever wicked the person may have been, he will be spared in 
existence by our Heavenly Father, that a chance of amend. 
ment may be given him, that he may be taught by angels, and 
led on from step to step, till he is renewed and re-created in the 
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image of God? This seems to mea view in accordance both 
with the dread certainty of the evils attendant on the violations 
of the law of the spiritual life, and also with the love of God; 
with neither of which, does it seem to me, the idea of total 
annihilation, at death, consists. 

I fully conrur with H. in saying that man has no inherent 
immortality; and that at any moment God might blot us whol. 
ly out of existence. But the question is, wi// he do this? 
Would it be like a Father in him? Would he be treating us 
like children? Take the case of an earthly parent. Would 
any father desire to kill his child, however diseased his frame, 
and supposing the son had brought the disease upon him by 
his own folly, provided he could arrange-means for his final 
restoration? He would wish him to live and to recover. Can 
our Heavenly Father wish less for the most abandoned sinner? 
For all sin is but disease in the sight of God. We cannot see 
with his eyes. We know not what gleams of light He may 
not perceive amidst the thickest darkness of the soul. And it 
seems to me far more reasonable to suppose that He will pro- 
vide better instructors for the souls that have sinned, that they 
may, if possible, be brought back to goodness, than to sweep 
them from existence, almost before life has fairly commenced. 

Lastly, let us look at the scriptural argument for annihila- 
tion. At first sight, this may seem quite strong. And if the 
terms life, death, destruction, and so on,are to be taken al- 
ways in their literal acceptation, the reasoning of H. would be 
irresistible. But I do not see that such are the only meanings 
attached to these terms. Every term implying /i/e, in the pas- 
sages which H. brings forward, must also necessarily imply 
the idea of happiness: for unless life be a state in which hap- 

iness preponderates, it would be rather a curse than a bless- 


ing. If this be admitted, as I think it must be, then the op- 


posite to life, which is death or destruction, must mean in these 
passages something more than annihilation—must include the 
idea of unhappiness. Turning to scripture, we find it so. 
Happiness, or the means of happiness, seems to be the main 
idea in the writer’s mind, when /ife is spoken of. For in- 
stance, Psalm xxxvi. 9. “With thee is the fountain of life : in 
thy light shall we see light.’’ Prov. viii. 35, “ For whosoever 
findeth me findeth life, and shall obtain favor of the Lord.” 
xvi. 22, “ Understanding is a well-spring of life to him that 
hath it, but the instruction of fools is folly.’’ Eccles. vil. 12, 
« Wisdom giveth life to them who have it.”? Matt. vi. 25, 
« Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat,” &c., x. 39, 
« He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his 
life for my sake, shall find it.” Luke, xii, 15, « A man’s life 
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consisteth not in the abundance of the things he possesseth.”’ 
xv. 24, “ For this my son was dead and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found.’”’ Such passages—and they might be greatly 
multiplied, all present a higher idea than mere existence, and 
seem to include divine blessings and rewards. In the same 
way, death seems to imply the absence of the divine favor, a 
state of unhappiness, See Rom. ii. 8, 9, and the parable of 
Lazarus and Dives, for example. It seems to me that the idea 
of suffering is every where implied, and not literal death. 

Nevertheless, I believe that a kind of death and destruction 
is spoken of in the passages which H. brings forward. A 
person is said to be dead in sins—his affections are said to be 
dead—his moral nature is said to be without life—this is fa- 
‘mmiliar language. Why may not the death which sin is said 
to bring in a future world, be a death like this? The sinner 
has separated himself from God, who is the foundation of his 
being—who alone hath inherent immortality, and by whose 
perpetual agency, his physical, mental, and moral life is u 
held. And so faras he thus separates himself, he “ abideth in 
death.” The spirit is quenched within him—the light that is 
in him is darkness. He is dead—until God shall enable hin 
to live—till he is born again by his reviving grace. I believe 
that the wages of sin isa death of this sort—and we have no 
language better expressive of that mysterious and dread condi- 
tion which follows a life of sin, than the terms death and de- 
struction. What difficulty is there in so interpreting the lan- 
guage in which the scriptures speak of that unknown state ? 
Why need we resort to annihilation? Why must we inter- 
pret the scriptures to the very letter on this point, and not on 
others? For my part, I do not see that it is the design of 
scripture to tell us precisely what our future rewards and pun- 
ishments are to be. It isenough that they speak of happiness 
and wo. It is enough that they represent the condition of the 
sinner to be a kind of death, from which God may raise him 
once more into life—and that they speak of the state of the 
righteous as a 4ife—that word expressive of so much—and of 
Jesus as the giver of eternal life to his disciples. I cannot 
think that an al!-merciful God will sweep out of existence so 
immense a portion of his creatures—that he will take away so 
soon all opportunity of amendment—that he will make the af- 
_fections of those who will then live in holiness, an everlasting 
and fruitless yearning after those who, though dear as life, 
inust be forever lost. 

I am not at present prepared to do any thing like justice to 
the subject on which I have written. At some future time I 
may be better able to reply to the argument for annihilation. 
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But we may all be wrong. Who shall speak with certainty 
of this mystery? “ Have the gates of death been opened unto 
thee? or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death ?” 
What mind over which the illusions of earth and time are 
brooding, shall dare describe that other life which the grave 
hides from us? Let us rather “ be still’”’ and wait, trusting in 
God, and faithful to duty, and in due time all will be revealed, 
Cc. ¢. 


THE BALL ROOM. 


«Come, come, Peter, it’s no use talking ; you and Sally 


- must go to the Birth-Night Ball : there’s no two ways about it.” 


«¢ Why, my dear brother,” said Peter Scott, looking at his 
wife, “1 don’t suppose it will kill us to go ; but you know we 
were raised to think such things wrong, and though we’re 
neither of us professors of religion yet, I don’tJike to do what 
the old folks would not think right if they were living.” 

«“ Well, Sally, what’s your vote?”’ said Jacob. “ Why, for 
just this once ” said Sally, and stopped.  What’s right 
once, is right always,” said Peter. “ Well, may be it is,’’ said 
his wife, “ but what’s the harm of dancing a little of an even- 
ing at the Bazaar? I vote to go.’’ a 

“ Very good ; we'll go, Jacob, only you must introduce us 
to your Main street friends, for I don’t know a single soul that 
will be there.”’ 

“ Leave all that to me,”’ replied his brother, and left them. 

When Peter and his wife came to look over their wardrobe, 
and see what clothes of theirs would answer for such an occa- 
sion, they found a mournful deficiency ; there were work-day 
clothes in abundance, good jeans, and calicoes, and satinets; _ 
there were holy-day suits too, of broadcloth and merino ;—but ~ 
a dress for a ball-room they felt should differ from that which 
became a Methodist church, and they both owned that it was 
a shame to throw away so much money—but new apparel 
must be had. Peter accordingly placed all his cash at his 
wife’s disposal, and bidding her be sparing of it, went to his 

shop, and to chair-making. 

Dresses were bought ; new pantaloons for him and a silk 
vest ; for her, more articles, large and small, than any one, 
save a milliner, could name without counting fingers. Sally 
was economical, and bought the cheapest of every thing, but 
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still money melted away and disappeared from her purse, as 
rapidly as if Signor Blitz had been Oy: 

The evening came ; the Bazaar Hall, then under the old 
regime of Mons. Guibert, was filled to overflowing. The 
dances began, and Mrs. Scott, who was pretty and sprightly, 
and had a natural knack of dancing, though ignorant of the 
figures, was quite a belle, and stood up to numberless cotillions, 
and made numberless acquaintances. 

The evening passed, and the young wifc went home flushed 
and trembling : never before had her vanity been so appealed 
to, and attention intoxicated her. The next day was passed 
in reverie ; the dinner was not well cooked, nor the table neatly 
laid. The next evening passed heavily, and the only relief 
was, that Jacob came in, and they talked over the Ball, and 
all who attended it. Jacob told them who were genteel and 
who were not ; who were belles and who were not ; he ridi 
culed this one, and mimicked that one, and sneered at a third, 
who had been his rival in some small flirtation. Peter listened 
in silence, he did not like the looks of things, but what could 
he do, having taken the step ? 

In March the quarterly rent for his shop was due, but his 
wife had no cash to return him wherewith to pay it. He call- 
ed on one gentleman who owed him fifty dollars for a side- 
board, but he was about to give a dinner-party, and needed 
all he could rake and scrape ; another owed him for three 
bedsteads, forty-five dollars, but he had a note to pay in bank, 
and money was very scarce: he called on a third who had for 
six months been in his debt for chairs, tables &c., to the amount 
of two hundred and fifty dollars, but this gentleman had, 
unluckily, just bought a new span of horses, for which he 
must pay, or he could not secure them. “If you’re going by 
Lippencott’s,”’ said he to Peter when he had declined pay- 
ment, “just call in and see ’em ; they’re beauties, I do assure 
ye.” Peter returned home penniless. 

When rent-day came, he told his landlord the whole story. 
The worthy man heard him through, and was sorry; “ but,’’ 
said he, “this shop will always command aston I'll give 
you ten days grace, and then you must pay or quit.” hen 
that man went home, and related the facts to his wife, he ad- 
ded, “I hear he and his bride were at the birth-night ball last 
month ; if he can go there he must pay his rent promptly.” 
“ But, my dear,” said the lady, “if you turn him out it may 
injure his credit, and ruin him ; why not talk with him, and 


let him stay, and try to save him if he’s growing extravagant ?”” 


“T can’t help it, if he is ruined, it’s his doings, not mine. 
VoL. vi1.—25. 
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Business is business; if a man wants help, you know I’m 
to give, as ready as any body ; but a tenant must pay up.” 

“ Well,’ said the good woman, “I don’t know much about 
it, but it always seems to me as if God meant that kindness 
and benevolence should be exercised in the course of our dail 
business, and not by way of exception. I can’t hel thinking 
that business should be one and the same thing with beneyo- 
lence, and every act of out-door, mercantile, life, an act of 
Christian justice and Christian charity. You give to those that 
want, you say ; so you do, and why not do it in this case? 
Scott wants,— what? why, kind advice, cheering up, and a 
little time in the payment of his rent.” 

“Very good, Betsy,” answered the old gentleman, « very 

for a woman: but if Scott don’t pay in ten days, he must 
go, I’m sorry for him, but he must go.” | 

The ten days passed ; Peter could not pay, and was forced 
to seek another shop. ‘“ Why do you leave your old stand, 
Scott ?”? said the first landlord to whom he applied. Peter 
hesitated a moment, but truth came off triumphant, and he 
told the inquirer that he had been unable to pay up promptly. 
« And did the old puritan say that was his reason for breaking 
with you? Now I happen to know it wa’nt so; it was be- 
cause you went to the ball of the twenty-second, that he’s 
cut you.” 

Scott smiled, and said mildly that it was the ball anyhow 
that had got him intotrouble. “ But you don’t repent going, 
do yuu ?”’ said the other. | 

No, not altogether,’’ replied the cabinet-maker, who felt 
tha the would be despised if he said “ yes.’’ 

“Tt’s the only way to enjoy life, my lad,”’ said the other, tak- 
ing his arm, “ Come with me and I’Il fit you out with a room.” 

The man to whom Scott had by chance gone, had been at 
the ball, and had seen the young mechanic’s wife, and being 
on the instant half inclined to attempt her seduction, for he 
was one of those soul-murderers who make seduction a pur- 


-suit—he now felt as if his master, the devil, had put the op- 


portunity within his reach. | | 
Peter was soon in his new shop, and by the aid of his land- 
lord, thrown into a large and profitable business. His land- 


lord visited him too ; invited him to his house, for he was mar- 


ried, and a father ; and all seemed bright. «The ball was 
good beginning,” said Sally. 

Weeks passed, and months passed—for it is astonishing how 
long and how patiently men labor and wait to accomplish evil 
purposes ; months passed, Scott’s business flourished, and his 
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customers increased, and—how natural—his expenses increas- 
ed too. Visited by such people as now honored their poor 
rooms, they must have some refreshments for an evening, and 
Sally found a new silk dress indispensable. Summer brought 
ice-cream parties, and strawberry parties, and Peter could not 
resist the invitation of his landlord to ride up the river and 
and roll nine-pins. From rolling nine-pins out of town, the 

was easy to playing billiards in town ; and billiards 
make one so dry, that Scott, before he was aware of it, longed 
for the hour when he could, in conscience, take a julep. 

In June the quarter’s rent was due, and Peter had religiously 
laid by enough to pay it. The day came; he took the sum to 
hislandlord. “ Have you more ?” said that worthy. “No.” 
- «Then let it run another quarter, Scott ; and keep this to fit 
you out for a grand frolic we mean to have up the Little 
Miami.’’ Peter hesitated ; but how could he resist such kind- 
ness? With a heavy heart he pocketed the money and went 
home. 7 

The frolic was had ; the money was spent ; the servant of 
Satan felt his prey sure. It wasa pleasant July morning, and 
Scott was busy at his workshop. His landlord told him he 
wanted a certain job done before night, that he might dine at 
the nearest hotel, and he would see that his wife was informed 
why he was absent. Peter said “very good,’ and worked 
on. His kind friend, having thus secured his absence from 
home, went about his work also. It was not noon when he 
entered Scott’s humble house ; it was past three when he is- 
sued from thence, black with anger and disappointed passion. 
Before five, Scott, still working at the pressing job of his 
patron, was arrested for the amount of his rent, and after a 
short examination of his stock, committed to jail. That night 
was to his wife one of the deepest agony. A whole new realm 
ofsinand misery within herself had been revealed to her; 
and, in her husband’s unaccountable absence, her wits wan- 
dered far toward madness. 

The next morning a little boy brought this note to her door. 

“Your husband is in prison; you can release him: will 
you ?” | | 

Ignorant of our laws, and knowing a prison only as a pre- 
lude to death or unimagined evil, she turned the paper and 
Wrote thereon “Any thing.” 

Noon came again ; the fiend once more sought his victim ; 
he opened the door, and, behold, Scott himself was there 
having been bailed from prison. Peter was naturally a mild 
man, but the mildest at times yield, and bécome ungovernable. 
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No sooner had Scott whose frame was*seemingly disjointed 
by the tale his wife told him, laid his eye upon the form of his 
subtle enemy, than his brain and every muscle became filled 
with blood ; his sight failed him ; seizing a chair he felled the 
wretch to the ground, and then leaping upon him, stampt and 
beat, and bit him, till the neighborhood rang with his cries of 
desperation. A dozen men, —e in at the sounds, tore 
Scott from the battered and bruised form of his perfidious 
tron, who was seriously injured. But his wounds and bruises 
e rejoiced in, for they gave him the means of revenge. Scott 
was arrested and tried for an assault with an intent to kill. 
He was convicted upon the presumption that the attack 
was the result of premeditated malice caused by the arrest for 
debt, and Peter Scott went to the Penitentiary for three years. 
The term of his imprisonment was out early in 1837. He 
came back to Cincinnati, an off-cast, whom no one would em- 
ploy, no one associate with. His wife, who had given birth 
to a child while he lay waiting his trial, and who had after. 
wards struggled on, broken-hearted, by the help of the Metho- 
dist benevolent society, was dead when he returned to the 
world, and her infant was a town-charge. His property was 
all gone, and he was forgotten. He inquired for a ; Jacob 
had failed and gone to Texas. He asked for his landlord ; he 
was rich and respected—no, not respected, but respectable. 
He went to the house where he had lived ; it was a grocery, 
and he drank there till his brainswam. The next day, being 
wholly destitute and desperate, he went aboard a steam-boat 
as deck-hand, and has not since visited our city. 
Was that man ruined by going to one ball, then? No. 
But he was ruined by doing one act contrary to his conscience ; 
- by that act he placed himself within the reach of Satan, and 
fell his victim. It is an awful thought, but a true one, that 
we cannot, till the. last day, measure the consequences of a 
single wrong act. May God forgive the countless ones that 
we commit. J. H. P. 


WORTH AND 


Hast thou something? Impart; I’ll willingly pay thee 
what’s proper. 

rt thou something? O, then souls I with thee would 
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LEAVES FROM MY OMNIBUS BOOK. 


1. ROMANTIC NATURES. 


1 cannot look upon romantic dispositions—genuine/y roman- 
tic, I mean—with the contempt with which some persons 
rd them. I love and reverence the presence of the roman- 
tic in the soul. In this dusty thoroughfare of life; it is so rare 
a thing to see the traveller turn aside into the green meadows 
and groves, that I feel as if such as did so were worthy of a 
better name than dreamers. I welcome these wooings of the 
ideal. They are prophecies of a brighter world—of better 
things. But there is a true and a false romance. True romance 
is not at all inconsistent with the common things of life, and 
the lowliest and most prosaic cares. It rather elevates and 
beautifies these. Its divine light transfigures all things, high 
and low—like the first gush of morning, or the silver painting 
ofthe moon. It is only a false, morbid romance which steals 
away from life and duty and action, and creates its own 
world, which it peoples with its own idle dreams. True 
romance is active, hearty, filled with the spirit of humanity. 
The commonest things are translucent in its vision, and a light 
from the purest heaven shines through. It looks on life and the 
world with an angel’s eye, not with a dreamer’s. It is allied 
to faith, to lofty enthusiasm, to all things beautiful and holy. 


2. INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Is not the fact that the Scriptures are not exhausted in their 
—_ application, but speak ever the language of all times 
all events, the great proof of their inspiration? They are 
a well-spring ever fresh and living. Ages cannot drain their 
life-like spirit, nor throw dimness upon their angelic wisdom, 
nor steal away the sweet balm of their lofty and tender con- 
solations. They are like a tree planted by the river of waters, 
whose leaf: shall not wither. The heart of humanity shall 
ever go, as it has done, and find there the living water, which, 
if a man drink he shall never thirst again. “ Ever young and 
ever full,’”’ shall be written on their pages, as at the first, when 
they were new as the light of the early morning ; and that 
voice shall never be a mockery and a fruitless invitation 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters !’’ 
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Can any other writings compare with them in this 

I know of none, nor ever heard of any that could. Beside the 
Bible, how cold, how limited, how unsatisfactory appears the 
boasted learning of the world! All books which do not draw 
largely from the spirit of this, seem in comparison with it, like 
frozen streams, beautiful and glittering, but offering only ice 
to the thirst. The Scriptures are warm, loving, life-giving. 
They are to fainting souls like dew upon drooping flowers— 
renewing their native hues and odours. They bring out the 
correspondence in the soul to themselves. They are a mirror 
in which the soul sees itself reflected, unflattered. And again 
they are a window, or a magic telescope through which it looks 
through far vistas of glory and goodness, into the presence 
chamber of the Eternal. 


3 OLD AGE. 


We talk of travelling down the vale of life, and of the 
declining years of old age. But to me it seems as if such 
language ought to apply only to the latter days of the 
aged sinner. The rugged brow—the bald, smooth crown— 
the thin snowy hair of a virtuous heavenly-minded old age, 
remind me of those rough, still, alpine mountain tops whose 

rpetual silver sheen tells us how near they are to heaven. 

hither we look up, and know that there is eternal sunshine 
around them, and the deep brooding of an everlasting calm. 
And yon good old man, who sits bowed down by the snows 
of four score winters, and who seems almost like a shadow, or 
a wreath of white mist fading away in the eternal silence of 
things—goeth not down to the grave—but up to the blue hea- 
ven. Or if you shew him the darkness of that vault where 
his loved ones were laid, long, long ago, he looketh up ; and 
instead of the cold stones, and phosphoric glimmer of the char- 
nal house, he seeth around him and over his head through the 
dark, only the beautiful choir of stars, and they sing unto his 
spirit hymns of unearthly harmony. 


Holy Old Age! Beautiful is thy silent departing, as of the 
white wings of the shining ones! Teacher of deepest truths ! 
Transfigured form, that standest on the mount, as if about to 
put forth the pinions of a new born soul, and cleave the portals 
of the mortal, and the corruptible—take me up with thee, and 
from thy hoary summit, point out the way to that house, not 
made with hands, to which thou art even now ascending! I 
see thee where thou standest talking with the angels. The 
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world is behind thee—thou hearest other voices than ours. 
Eternity is revealed, and thou goest home, not knowing the 
bitterness of death. | | 

Even such was the departing of tae aged friend and relative, 
to whom the following lines, written at the time, refer. 


She hath passed away—her soul hath fled, 
That meek, pure-hearted one ; 
She is numbered with the sainted dead ;— 


Her pilgrimage is done. 


There came no shock when we knew she had flown, 
Like that which stuns the heart, 
When the young and the strong like flowers are mown, 
And suddenly depart. 


We shed no tear, when she fell asleep, 
So calm was that pallid brow ; 

We could not bid our hearts to weep, 
For we knew she was happy now. 


She hath passed away—like an evening cloud 
In the heaven of the tranquil west— 

And our hearts in thankfulness are bowed, 
That her spirit hath found its rest. 


O, Death! to those how light thy sting, . 
- Who have no cause for gloom ; 
The shadow of the angel’s wing 

That wafts them o’er the tomb! 


4. THE LOVE OF GOD. 
I well remember when a boy, 
‘When feet were swift, and spirits light, _ 
As oft I wandered in my joy 
At morn, or eve, or night, 


All things that shone from out the sky, 
Where’er I went did always seem 
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To follow on as fast as I, 
Like the strange mysteries of a dream. 


Fast might I run—the morning sun 
Still followed me where’er I went; 
I could not in my speed outrun 
The day star in the firmament. 


And when the moon shone through the wood, 
And when the stars came sparkling out, 
Go where I would, I never could 
Fly from the orbs that shone about. 


So now, while manhood steals apace, 
Life’s blessings light me on my way 

And one who never hides his face 
Shines on before me day by day. 


And though I wander far from him, 

And thankless, faithless, know him not— 
His love still follows, grows not dim, 

But keeps the same unvarying spot. 


O, blessed light of life! shine on, 

And fix this heart on heavenly things, 
That I may always see and own 

The love that from thy presence springs. 


THE ALLSTON EXHIBITION. 


We envy the writer ofthe following letter, for which we are — 
indebted to the New York Literary Gazette, the privilege he 
has enjoyed of being admitted to this treasure house of beauty. 
If it were possible, we would entreat the owners of Mr. All- 
ston’s pictures to allow this gallery to be exhibited in all the 
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chief cities of our country. ~ Allston is one of our noblest na- 
tional benefactors. Hereafter he will be known as the Father 
of the American school of art. All the young talented artists 
now pressing forward, and needing only advantages for study, 
should share the opportunity of forming their taste, and enlarg- 
ing their designs, arid above all elevating their respect for 
their profession, in the school of this great master. To one 
unacquainted with his works, it would doubtless seem extra- 
vagant to say, that withthe exception of the Sistine chapel and 
the halls of the Vatican, the world probably does not contain 
so rich a gallery of the works of any one artist, as may be 
found in this Boston exhibition. We have heard one of the 
first painters in Italy ask after Allston, as the “ American 
Titian,” and place him, without hesitation, at the very head of 
living artists; and the most distinguished of our young sculp- 
tors abroad, who has perfected a grand genius and delicate 


taste by constant communion with the best classic models, 


considers him as unsurpassed in modern times. We would 
pon call the attention of our readers to the two beauti- 
ful illustrative poems by Mr. Allston. Would that we had 
the exquisite lines of “ Ursulina”’ to add to them. 


“Safely landed in Boston, my dear A., malgre the danger from 
steamboats and railroads, I seize the first opportunity to fulfil the 
promise I made at parting—a notice of Allston’s paintings. Expect 
not from me an elaborate criticism of these mighty creations of 
genius, but rather a hasty sketch of some of the principal pictures, 


sufficiently interesting, I trust, to tantalize you into a visit to Boston, | 


when you can judge for yourself. 
“In the first place, however, permit me to give you a slight account 
of Allston’s history, of which I confess my ignorance, till I referred 
to ‘Dunlap’s History of the Arts of Design.’ 
“ Washington Allston was born in the year 1779, in the state of 
South Carolina, but at a very early age, was sent, by the advice of 
ysicians, to Newport, R. I., where he remained till 1796, when 
entered H college. In his school-boy days he evinced a 
remarkable fondness for = art, which, in after years, he adorned 
and advanced, and, from his letters we learn, ‘his chief pleasure 
was in drawing from prints—of all kinds of figures, landscapes, and 
animals.’ At the of twenty-two he embarked for England, in 
company with his friend Malbone, the celebrated painter of ‘ The 
Hours,’ and soon ‘after his arrival in London, he became a student 
of the Royal academy. For three years he devoted himself to study 
and painting in the great city, enjoying the society and advice of 
West, and other artists of the day, when he visited France, and af- 
tera few months residence in Paris, proceeded to Italy. In Italy, 
Vou. v11.—26 
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the land of painters, he remained four years, perfecting his taste by 
etudy of the old masters, when he returned to America. In ri 
he again sailed for E , taking with him his wife, and, as a pu- 
pil 8 F. B. Morse, Esq., now president of the ‘ New York Acs- 
y of Design.’ The first work in which Mr. Allston 
on his return to England was his great picture, ‘ The man 
restored to life by touching the bones of the prophet Elisha,’ of 
which I shall take occasion to speak more fully. Mr. Allston had 
now established his reputation as a great historical painter; with 
heart and hand he devoted himself to his profession; he then gave 
to the world many of his celebrated pictures. While engaged in his 
picture, he painted the ‘ Mother and the Child,’ and several 
andscapes. Then followed ‘Elijah in the Desert;’ the * Angel 
liberating St. Peter from Prison ;’ ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Egremont, and which he has considered one 
of his happiest efforts ; the ‘ Angel Uriel in the Sun,’ belonging to 
the Marquis of Stafford, for which the Directors of the British Gal- 
lery presented him with a hundred and fifty guineas, as a token of 
their approbation. 

‘‘In 1818 Mr. Allston returned to America, and since that period 
has resided generally in Boston and Cambridgeport. 

‘‘ The present exhibition, I learn from a note in the catalogue, ori- 
ginated in the friends of Mr. Allston, ‘who desired to express, in 
some public manner, their high sense of his pre-eminence as an ar- 
tist, and their esteem and affection for him as a man ;’ the proceeds 
of the exhibition to be presented to him as a token of those feelings. 

‘* Forty-five pictures comprise the catalogue, and I will hastily no- 
tice a few of those which struck me as possessing the highest merit 
and interest. | | 

‘‘ The largest and most prominent picture in the gallery is the ‘ Dead 
man restored to life,’ painted, as before stated, during the artist’s 
residence in England. This picture was first exhibited in the Br- 
tish gallery, where it obtained the first prize of two hundred guineas. 
It was afterwards purchased by the Philadelphia Academy of the 
“rs Arts, for the sum of $3500. The size of the picture is 13 feet 

y ll. | 

‘‘ The passage on which this composition is founded, is as follows: 
‘And the bands of the Moabites invaded the land at the ’coming in 
of the year. And it came to pass, as they were burying a man, 
behold, they spied a band of men, and they cast the man into the 
sepulchre of Elisha; and when the man was let down, and touched 
the bones of Elisha, he revived.’ The following description of the 
picture is taken from the pen of Mf. Allston, and, of course, prefers- 
ble to any I could give: ‘The sepulchre of Elisha is supposed to 


_ be a cavern among the mountains, such places being used for the i- 


terment of the dead. In the foreground is the man at the moment 
of re-animation, in which the artist has attem both in the action 
and color, to express the gradual recoiling of life upon death. Be- 
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hind him are the bones of the prophet, the skull of which is pecudiar- 
ized by a preternatural light. At his head and feet are the twe 
slaves, bearers of the body ; the ropes still in their hands, by which 
they have let it down, indicating the act that moment. performed; 
the emotion attempted in the figure at the feet, is that of astonishment 
and fear, modified by doubt, as if still requiring farther confirmation 
_ ofthe miracle before him ; while, in the figure at the head, is that of 
unqualified, immoveable terror. In the most prominent 
above, is a soldier in the act of rushing from the scene. The violent 
and terrified action of this figure was chosen to illustrate the miracle, 
by the contrast which it exhibits to that habitual firmness, supposed 
to belong to the military character, showing his emotion to proceed 
from no mortal cause. ‘The group on the left is composed of two 
men, of different ages, listening to the explanation of a priest, who 
is song exp: thoughts to heaven, as the source of the miraculous 
. The group on the right forms an episode, consisting of the 
wife and daughter of the reviving man. The wife, unable to with- 
stand the conflicting neat the past and present, has fainted 
away, while the daughter is wholly absorbed in distress and solici- 
- tude for her mother. The sentinels in the distance, at the entrance 
of the cavern, mark the depth of the picture, and indicate the alarm 
which had occasioned this tumultuary burial.’ 

“The second picture is ‘ Jeremiah dictating his prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem to Baruch the Scribe.” ‘ Then Jeremiah 
called Baruch, the son of Neriah; and Baruch wrote from the mouth 
of Jeremiah, all the words of the Lord which he had spoken unto 
him, upon a roll of a book.’ I confess I am disappointed in this 
picture. ‘The attitude of Jeremiah appears to me too theatrical and 
studied, and the face wanting that expression of lofty enthusiasm 
which his office would naturally excite. ‘The foreshortening of the 
lower limbs struck me, also, as being defective, and the whole figure 
too gigantic and heavy. The figure of the scribe, however, redeems 
_whatever faults there may be in Jeremiah, and I cannot conceive of 

an attitude more graceful and natural: sitting at the feet of the pro- 
phet, holding the roll in his hand, he looks up into his face with an 
expression of intense attention and reverence. 

“ Next, comes my favorite of the whole collection. The ‘ Tri- 
umphal song of Miriam on the destruction of Pharaoh and his host 
in the Red Sea.’ ‘Sing ye to: the Lord, for he has triumphed glo- 
riously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.’ I 
feel it utterly impossible to give you even an idea of this exquisite 
composition. It were worth a journey of a thousand miles even to 
catch a glimpse of it. That figure, so ful, yet so simple, the 
right arm upraised, the left hanging by her side, and the timbrel in 
the hand; a face, not attractive in its physical beauty, but glowing — 
with an expression of the holiest inspiration and triumph. e artist 
seems to have taken her a moment before she bursts into that sublime 
song of praise and triumph. Wonderful, indeed, is the genius of 
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the background of pieture, ‘the horse and his are seen, 
and farther in the distance, the sea in angry commotion, while heavy 
clouds overshadow the whole. 

««Come we now to ‘ Beatrice,’ the finest female portrait in the 
room, and a face more of heaven than of earth. I would swear to 
celibacy during my natural life, had I but this picture hung in 
chamber. The position, ‘in sweet repose,’ is eminently natoral, 
the hand carelessly resting on her bosom, the fingers entwined in a 
chain; and such a hand! it were profanation even to kiss it. 

‘‘ Near to Beatrice is the sad, melancholy, yet resigned ‘ Rosalie,’ 
who wins you to her at a glance. She is one whom poets dream of, 
and Allston alone could have created. I would prefer her to Bea 
trice, if her forehead were not so low, a fault, by the way, apparent 
in most of the artist’s females. Mr. Allston has put such an exqui- 
site ballad into the mouth of Rosalie, that I take the liberty to copy 
it entire for the benefit of your readers. | 


ROSALIE. 


‘Oh, pour upon my soul again, 

That sad, unearthly strain, ; 
That seems from other worlds to ’plain ; 
Thus falling, falling from afar, — 

As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs, 
And dropp’d them from the skies. 


‘No! never came from aught below 
This melody of wo, ; 
That makes my heart to overflow © 
As from a thousand gushing springs 
Unknown before ;—that with it brings 
This nameless light—if light it be— 
That veils the world I see. 


‘For all I see around me wears 
The hue of other spheres ; 
And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air I breathe. 
Oh! nothing, sure, the stars beneath, 
Can mould a sadness like to this— 
So like angelic bliss.’ 


So, at that dreamy hour of day, 
When the last, lingering ray — 
Stops at the highest cloud to play— 

So thought the gentle Rosalie, 


i] 

| 

i 
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«] cannot resist, also, the temptation to for readers, 
Mr. Allston’s exquisite ballad of Inez and leider. ee 
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As on her maiden revery 
First fell the strain of him whe stole 
In music to her soul. 


Five weary months sweet Inez number’d, ¢ 

From that unfading, bitter day, i; 
When last she heard the trumpet bray ae 
That call’d her Isidor away— 3% 


That never to her heart has slumber’d. 


She hears it now, and sees, far bending 
Along the mountain’s misty side, 
His plumed troop, that, waving wide, 
Seems like a rippling, feathery tide, 

Now bright, now with the dim shore blending. 


She hears the cannon’s deadly rattle, 
And fancy hurries on to strife ; 
And hears the drum, and. screaming fife, 
Mix with the last, sad cry of life ;— 
Oh, should he—should he fall in battle ! 


SSS 
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Yet still his name would live in story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battles o’er again. 
And would not she, for such a strain, 

Resign him to her country’s glory ? 


Thus Inez thought, and pluck’d the flower 
That grew upon the very bank, 
Where first her ear bewilder’d drank 
The plighted vow; where last she sank 
In that too bitter parting hour. 


But now the sun is westward sinking, 
And soon, amid the purple haze 
That showers from his slanting rays, 
A thousand Loves there meet her gaze, 


To change her high heroic thinking. 


Then hope, with all its crowd of fancies, 
Before her flits, and fills the air ; 7 
And, deck’d with Vict’ry’s glorious gear, 


THE SPANISH MAID. 


In vision Isidor is there... 
Then how her heart mid sadness dances 


Yet little thought she, thus forestalling 
The coming joy, that in that hour, 
The Future, like the color’d shower, 
That seems to arch the ocean o’er, 

Was in the living Present falling. 


The foe is slain. His sable charger, 
All fleck’d with foam, comes bounding on ; 
The wild Morena rings anon, | 
And, on its brow, the gallant Don 


And gallant steed grow larger, larger. 


And now he nears the mountain hellow ; — 
The flowery bank and little lake 
Now on his startled vision break ; 
And Inez there.—He’s not awake— 
Yet how he’ll love this dream to-morrow ! 


But no—he surely is not dreaming. 
Another minute makes it clear. 
A scream, a rush, a burning tear 
From Inez’ cheek dispel the fear, 

That bliss like his is only seeming. 


‘«¢« The Sisters’ is another splendid effort. The ion with the 
golden hair is said to be in imitation of one of Titian’s heads, but the 
other figure and the grouping are entirely original. One sister has 
her back to you, with one hand thrown carelessly behind, and though 
but little of her face is visible, you have a perfect conception of her 
features and expression. The grouping of this picture is most ad- 
mirable and spirited, and it seems bnt to require a note of music to 
set them whirling into a waltz. | 

‘‘T cannot pass unnoticed ‘ The Valentine,’ a portrait of a lady, 
reading, perchance, an amorous effusion from the artist. The pre- 
cise, matronly expression of her face, however, rebukes the design — 
of the painter, and to my mind, she rather appears fo be devouring 
an affectionate epistle from her lord and master. cae 

‘Of the male portraits, ‘Isaac of York’ strikes me as being the 
finest head, though there are three sketches of ‘ Polish Jews’ which 
are admirable studies. : 

‘‘ There is one picture in this collection which deserves particular 
notice, being, in character and execution, quite unlike any other in 
the room. To speak of it properly would require 4 chapter, while I 

_ can but hastily notice it. I refer to ‘ Donna Mencia in the Robbers 

Lavern.’ The scene is taken from Gil Blas. Donna Mencia, after 


.- 


em 
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the murder of her husband by Captain Rolando’s band, had been 
conveyed in a state of insensibility to their cavern. The moment 
represented is when she recovers from her swoon. The design and 

ping of this picture are faultless, and the distribution of the 
font, coming from a lamp suspended from the wall of the cavern, is 
exceedingly effective, captain of the band, with his back to 
you, occupies the front ground of the picture, steadily fixing his eyes 
on Donna Mencia, on his left, who, reviving from her swoon by a 
glass of wine given to her by an old hag kneeling by her side, is 
gazing half unconscious on strange scene around her. In the 
background, behind the lady, are grouped several figures of the ban- 
ditti, whose besotted countenances betoken recent revelry and drunk- 
enness. Poor Gil Blas, on the right, is sitting by the table, solitary 
and neglected, forming a striking contrast to the rude figures about 
him 


“ But I must bring my letter, already tempted into an unexpected 
length, abruptly toa close. Gladly would I linger a moment, and 
discourse to thee of the beauties of ‘Jessica and Lorenzo,’ the 
‘Head of St. Peter,’ the ‘Evening Hymn,’ and that exquisite 
gem, ‘A Mother watching her sleeping child.’ Nor would I omit 
the several landscapes which adorn this gallery. Indeed, every pic- 
ture is of itself a study, and forms an ample theme for him who holds 
the power to describe its beauties. But shall I not offer an humble 
tribute of admiration to that gifted spirit, whose creations I have at- 
tempted thus feebly to notice? Allston—the painter and the poet 
the accomplished gentleman and scholar—would that I had the pen 
to describe a moiety of the delight which these glorious productions 
of thy genius and pencil have afforded me! As I stand gazing on 
these fruits of thy toil and labor, I feel that thy recompense is hot to 
be received alone in the enthusiastic admiration of thy friends and 
patrons, but in after ages. when thy worn spirit shall be at rest, and 
these, thy creations, time-hallowed and priceless, every lover of the 
“art divine’ shall gaze upon them in silent wonder and delight, and 
acknowledge thee the mighty artist, the brightest ornament of the 
age | | E. L. 


We differ from the writer in his criticism upon Jeremiah 
and the Valentine altogether. The Jeremiah we suppose to 
be Allston’s great work. A person is rash in finding fault 
with the drawing of a perfect anatomist, and the epithet “thea- 
trical,”’ as —— to the designs of one, whose great charac- 
leristic is refinement, is singularly inappropriate. This grand 
picture requires long study and familiar acquaintance, before 
_ One can appreciate it. e gigantic figure of the prophet is 
bent reverentially in a half kneeling attitude; one hand 
clinches with deep emotion the folds of his heavy mantle. 
The other (the drawing of which, and of the arm is inimitable,) 


ay 
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is raised in the solemn excitement of the moment—while the 
head perfectly erect, with every muscle of the neck and face 
firm and full, seems bending its light grey eyes upon the mea- 
sureless future. The spirituality of that eye, we have never 
seen any thing at all resembling or equalling in canvass, It 
eloquent with a Eynergy, courage, indomitable fri 
animate this noble form. In sweet contrast is Baruch, the 
light flowing over the shoulder, tinting his auburn curls, and 
with reflected lustre deepening the sentiment of his upturned 
countenance. Such grace in the shadow on one side, such 
colossal force in full light on the other, make the physical — 
beauty of this piece perfect ; and its moral character exhibits 
equal completeness, so beautifully is vigorous self reliance in 
the prophet relieved by gentle meekness in the scribe. To 
omg the effect, galleries of massive architecture, with 
winding stairways, open an interminable vista ; while 

a circular opening in the roof we look up from the cold hard 
prison walls into the placid blue of the fathomless heaven. 

A word only of the Valentine. This is a most.characteris- 
tic picture. “It is marked by such entire absence of prettiness, 
pe yet such chaste beauty ; the sentiment is as modest and 
retiring as the affection of a pure hearted woman. It isa face 
and form which reveals not its secret, however, to the rude gaze. 

It must be approached tfully ; and only one, who feels 
how much of the angel is shrined in the heart of delicacy, in- 
nocence, and unaffected simplicity, can see its tender loveliness. 

In reflecting upon the works of Allston, we cannot fail to 
be struck wi eir variety. Here are landscapes in every 
light, from morn to cool moonlight ; of grassy valleys, stately 
architectures, purple mountain peaks ; here are sublime scrip- 
ture histories, groupes and single figures of ideal — comic 
scenes from Shakspeare of heads. 


draughtsman ; so say the best judges, and even a novice per- 
ceives how rich and higher ts 
these merits, great as are, merge in the higher one 
| his designs. To a greater degree 
the works of any artist, ancient or modern, are these 


ind not only are the subjects various, but the styles are as 
| much so ; and not a piece, whether of still life, or of animated 
forms, but ey distinguished for simplicity of design, 
skill in grouping perfect accuracy in the drawing. Asa 
colourist, Mr. Allston is even more remarkable than as & 
| mouea hey he upon one 
influence. A calm ot 
: hallows them. Their beauty is ified. You feel that the 
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artist has painted in devout admiration of the lovely mani- 
festations, which the unseen One forever gives of his perfec- 
tions. Art is not to him a pastime, nor a trade, nor a ladder 
to fame, but a solemn duty. He would be inspired with the 
divine harmony of nature, and shed on “darkling man” the 
gathered lustre of eternal day. In purity, sublime loftiness of 
conception, and delicate spirituality, Allston stands alone. He 
is the Christian Artist. W. H. C. 


OUTRAGES OF MISSOURI MOBS ON MORMONS. 


Reader! Let not the word Mormon repel you! Think 
not that you have no interest in the cruelties perpetrated on 
this poor people! Read, we pray you, the history of this per- 
secuted community ; examine the detailed facts of these atro- 
cities ; reflect upon the hallowed principles and usages tram- 
pled under foot by ruffians; bring before your mind the 
violations of all law, human and divine, of all right, natural 
and civil, of all ties of society and humanity, of all duties of 
justice, honor, honesty, and mercy, committed by so called 
freemen and Christians—and then speak out, speak out for 
prostrate law, for liberty disgraced, for outraged man, for hea- 
ven insulted ; 

“ Loud as a summer thunderbolt shall waken 
A People’s voice.” 

We speak strongly, for we feel strongly ; and we wish to 
attract attention to a tragedy of almost unequalled horror, 
which has been unblushingly enacted in a state of this Union. 
Its history should be trumpeted abroad until the indignant 
rebuke of the whole land compels the authors, abettors and 
tolerators of these wrongs, to make the small return now in 
their power, for jtheir aggravated injustice. Life cannot be 
restored to the murdered, nor health to the broken down in 
body and soul, nor peace to the bereaved ; but the spoils on 
which robbers are now fattening, can be repaid; the loss of 
the destitute can be made up ; the captive can be freed ; and, 
until by legislative acts she makes redress—Missourt is dis- 
graced ! 

It seems like some horrid dream, that these enormities, 
which Nicholas would have shrunk from inflicting on the 
— have been deliberately committed in an age of peace, 

OL. V1I.—27 
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in a land of laws and freedom, upon our own brethren. Is 11 
actually true, that citizens, peaceable, industrious, temperate, 
orderly citizens, have been driven from their property, their 
houses burned, their furniture broken and scattered, their crops 
laid waste, their stores plundered, their cattle killed, their horses 
stolen, their clothes stripped from them, and themselves ex- 
lled nnder threats of instant death ? Is it true that men have 
en tarred and feathered, whipt till they were raw from head 
to foot, till their bowels gushed out, that their skulls have been 
knocked in, and brains scattered with musket-buts, that 
they have been shot down while crying for quarter, shot down 
unarmed and defenceless like hogs in a pen? Is it true that 
sick women have been driven from burning houses at mid- 
night on to the snowy prairies, where they have given birth 
to children on the frozen ground, that they have forded rivers 
with helpless infants in their arms, fleeing from heartless pur- 
suers, that they have been insulted when their natural protect- 
ors were hid from the murderers, that they have been violated 
by the very guards appointed for their defence? And were 
the guilty instigators and executioners of these massacres, ar- 
sons, and rapes, really men of standing, ministers of the gos- 
pel, judges, senators, military officers, and the Governor of the 
state? Were not the evidence on which the narrative of each 
one of these cruelties rests incontrovertible, no one could con- 
ceive that such fiend-like acts had actually been wrought by 
beings in human shape. Would, that, for the honor of our 
nature, they could be discredited. Our statement is strictly, 
unexaggeratedly true. Itis only too meagre, too feeble. 
That persons uninformed as to the facts may form some 
idea of the character of these Missouri nrobs, we will extract 


an account, given under oath by David Young, of the massa- 


cre at Haunn’s Mills. 

The Mormons collected there, about twenty-eight men in 
number, had disarmed themselves, on an agreement with the 
mob, that there should be no hostilities on either side. 


‘‘ Ft was about 4 o’clock, on the 29th of Oct., when I saw a large 
company of armed horsemen directing their course toward the mill 
with all possible speed. David Evans, seeing their superiority of 
numbers, (there being about 240 of them, according to their own ac- 
count) swung his hat and cried for peace. This was noth 
and they continued to advance, and their leader, Mr. Comstock, fired 
a gun, which was followed by a solemn pause of ten or twelve 
seconds, when, all at once, they disch about 100 rifles, aiming 
at a blacksmith’s shop, into which our friends had fled for safety; 


and then charged up to the shop, the ‘cracks of which between the 
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logs were sufficiently large to enable them to aim directly at the 
bodies of those who had there fled for refuge from the fire of their 
murderers. | 

«When we arrived at the house of Mr. Haunn, we found Mr. 
Merrick’s body lying in rear of the house, Mr. McBride’s in front, 
literally mangled to pieces. We were informed by Miss Rebecca 
Judd, who was an eye witness, that he was shot with his own gun, 
~ after he had given it up, and then was cut to pieces with a corn-cut- 
ter, by a Mr. Rogers, of Davies county, who keeps a ferry on Grand 
River, and who has since repeatedly boasted of this act of sav 
barbarity. In the blacksmith’s shop we found nine of our friends, 
eight of whom were already dead ; the other struggling in his last 
agonies. Among others slain, I will mention a son of Warren 
Smith, nine years old, who, through fear, had crawled under the 
hellows in the shop, where he remained till the massacre was over, 
when he was discovered by a Mr. Glaze, of Carroll, who presented 
his rifle near the boy’s head, and literally blowed off the upper part 
of it. Mr. Stanley, of Carroll, told me that Glaze boasted of this 
_ fiend-like murder and heroie deed all over the country. The num- 
ber killed and mortally wounded in this wanton murder was 18.” 


These, it may be said, were the acts of unauthorised mobs, 
against whom the militia of the state had been called out. 
True! But when after months, we may say years, of suffer 
ing from similar outrages, harassed by anxieties, goaded by 
wrongs, and under the advice of authorities, civil and military, 
these poor fellows deserted by the militia guard, unprotected by 
the state, did at last defend their houses from pillage, their chil- 
drenand wives from abuse, themselves from murder—then was 
the cry of “ Mormon War’’ raised ; and Gov. Boggs, to his 
lasting infamy, sent out his order for exterminating these citi- 
zens of Missouri, whom it was his duty under oath to save, 
In his order of Oct. 27, he says: 


“ The Mormons must be treated as enemies, and must be exter- 
minated or driven from the state, if necessary, for the public good.” 


The Mormons had only defended themselves against infuri- 
ated and lawless rioters ; so soon as Gen. Lucas arrived and 
presented the Governor’s orders, they submitted to the autho- 
rities of the state. They gave up their arms, and were made 
prisoners, Let them tell their own story. We extract from 
their memorial to the legislature of Missouri. 


‘Men from the country were not allowed to go to their families, 
thongh in a suffering condition for food and fire-wood, the weather 
being very cold and stormy. (It will be recollected that at this time 
there was a most unprecedented fall of snow and severity of weather) 
Much property was destroyed by the troops in town, such as burn- 
ing house-logs, rails, corn-cribs, boards, &c., the using of corn and 
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hay, the plundering of houses, the killing of cattle, sheep and hogs, 
and also the taking of horses not their own, and all this without re. 
gard to owners, or asking leave of any one. In the meantime 
men were abused, women insulted and abused by the troops, and 
all this while we were kept prisoners.”’ 


But Major Gen. Clark had now taken command, and we 
present his cold-blooded, heartless address to these “ prisoners 
of war.’’ | 


“It now devolves upon you to fulfil the ¢reaty, (treaty indeed !) 
that you have entered into,—the leading items of which I now lay 
before you. The first of these you have already complied with, 
which is, to deliver up your leading men, to be tried according to 
law. Second.—That you deliver up your arms; this has been at- 
tended to. The third is, that you assign over your property to de- 
fray the expenses of the war; this you have alse done. Another 
thing yet remains for you to comply with, which is, that you leave 
the state forthwith; and whatever your feelings concerning this 
affair, whatever your innocence, it is nothing to me. Gen. Lucas 
has made this treaty with you. I am determined to see it executed. 
The orders of the Governor to me, were, that you should be exter- 


-minated, and not allowed to continue in the state, and had not your 


leaders been given up, and the treaty complied with, you and your 
families would have been destroyed, and your houses in ashes.” 


And thus, during the greatest cold of the Jast winter, were 
men, women and children, aged, sick and helpless, driven out 
from shelter, and, half clothed, unfed, robbed of teams and hor- 
ses even, forced to make their way as they could to other 
states. One more picture we must present in order to give a 
glimpse of the horrors thus permitted by a state executive— 
thus authorised and commanded by the highest power of Mis- 
souri. We take the account given under oath by Lyman 
Wight, of “a few facts concerning his family. (While he was 
in jail.’’) 

‘‘His wife was confined on the 3rd November, whilst Cornelius 
C. Gilliam, with one hundred painted men surrounded the house, 
screeching and hallooing in the attitude of Delaware Indians; and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the militia officers could kee 
them out of the house. In this situation the family remained, 
threatened day by day that they must leave the country or be exter- 
minated. Accordingly, when her babe was eight days old, she was 
informed she could stay no longer, that she must not only leave the 
county but the state; that she need not flatter herself that she would 
ever see her husband again, for if they could not find law to kill him. 
they would kill him without law. She was stripped of her bed and 
bedding, and of her household furniture, then placed in an open 
waggon with six helpless children, to make the best shift she could - 
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to get out of the state. The last news received from her, she was 
on the bank of the Mississippi river in a tent, depending on the char- 
ity of the people for her support. This is the fifth time that I and 
my family have been unlawfully driven from house and home.”’ 
Now let every one on reading this tale of horror, speak out 
fully, fearlessly. Had the Mormons been pirates, blood-stain- 
ed, had they been Indians, girdled with scalps, they would 
have deserved better treatment. Let the unsupported accusa- 
tions brought against them be true, and yet the conduct of 
their plunderers and murderers was utterly without a palliation 
orexcuse. Before the face of heaven, and in the sight of men, 
such acts were devilish. 
_ What, in a word, were the causes of the madness of these 
mobs? The Mormons were deluded, obstinate, zealous, ex- 
clusive in their faith. They used the vague, prophetic denun- 
ciations of an enthusiastic sect. They retaliated the reproaches 
heaped upon them by religious opponents. ‘This, we believe, 
was the great exciting cause. Their first persecutions were 
attacks on their opinions, and ridicule of their absurdity. 
Again, there were suspicions against the sincerity of their 
leading men. They were thought to be speculators on the 
credulity of the ignorant. Blind prejudice multiplied evil sus- 
picions, enmity misconstrued natural acts, slander swelled tri- 
fles into monstrous wrongs, idle curiosity, greedy of alarm, 
and eager to gossip, circulated rumours. Now add that they 
were a large and growing community, allied together both by 
necessity and choice, and withal prosperous, and we have an 
explanation of the fear, jealousy, envy and hatred felt against 
them ;—an explanation, but no justification. ‘The same ele- 
ments were active and fierce in these Missouri outrages, which 
have kindled the faggot, and bared the sword, and opened the 
dungeon in all times. These elements were bigotry, ignorance, 
panic. And when we talk of living in an age of enlighten- 
ment, liberty, and law, let us recollect with shame the burning 
of the convent at Charlestown, the absurd humbug of Maria 
Monk, and the countless wrongs which other mobs, for as 
slight pretexts, have wrought in almost every state in the 
_ Union. The blaze of these other disgraceful proceedings, is 
_ lost, however, in the hot glare of this infernal outbreak. 

Our immediate object is to excite oe wo for these peo- 
ple, many of whom are now in distress, all of whom have been 
shamefully robbed by burnings, killings of cattle, &c., wasting 
of fields, and last and chief by forced sales of property. Mr. 
John P. Greene, one of their number, is now on a tour, with 
the twofold desire of raising contribution for the destitute, and 
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of making known their accumulated persecutions. The legis 
lature of the state of Missouri has as yet made no restitution 
to these poor victims of unbridled mobocracy. Let the lashes 
of free-spoken censure scourge them into this act of justice. 
W. H.C. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Two or three works have been published within a few 
months in this city, which ought to be noticed in a periodical 
published here, but which we have hitherto neglected. Here- 
after, however, we mean to say something of all western works 
coming within our reach. One of the volumes to which we 
refer is, 

DELAFIELD’S AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The first thing which strikes one on seeing this book, is its 
quarto form, a form seldom seen in our day, and very seldom 
used in our country. The reason for using it in this instance 
was, we presume, to accommodate the plates, of which there 
are several. Upon opening this backwoods quarto, the style 
of printing strikes us at once, the lines being spaced and the 
letters open to a fault perhaps ; though it is far better to err on 
this side, than to adopt the common crowded mode of printing, 
which all complain of, but, in a spirit of false economy, so 
generally patronise. The zdea of the typography of this work 
was excellent, we think, but its actual appearance was injured 
by the openness already named, and by what we suppose to 
have been the faulty press work, which has made the printing 
unequal, some of it being clear, dark and even, and some 
blurred, faint and uneven. However, though capable of great 
improvements, we hold ourselves indebted to Mr. Delafield 
and his publisher for attempting such a work : it shows a true 
spirit and good taste. | 

The style and character of the work, also, are as peculiar as 
its typography, the great feature of it being condensation, 
whereas, most book-writers aim at diffusion. Mr. Delafield 
has written almost mathematically ; and without two read- 
ings, at least, his volume will not be easily understood, so ma- 
ny of the stops in his argument are omitted, or only hinted at. 

Of the conclusiveness of his argument, we can _— only 
as all general readers may, having never studied the subject 
of American Antiquities. To us his logic seems fair, and his 
facts in the main well founded. In one or two instances he 
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has relied too implicitly upon the excellent Heckewelder, who, 
now and then like all men was inerror. For instance, the 
name “ Mississippi,” is not, we believe, derived as stated, but 
comes from two Chippewan words, the first of which, “ Missi,’’ 
or Michi,”’ is familiar to us in Missouri,’? “ Michigan,” 
« Michilimacanac,’’ or “ Missilimacanac,” &c.; its meaning 
being “ great.”” These are small matters, however, and do 
not weaken the train of reasonings by which our author traces 
the builders of the Mexican temple and Ohio mounds, back 
to Egypt and the land of Cush. That much of this reasoning 
sounds fanciful at first, is true; but the more it is examined 
the firmer to our minds it stands. The whole subject is full 
of interest to all lovers of curious knowledge; and we recom- 
mend Mr. Delafield’s volume most heartily to'all who love 
clear, concise, argumentative views of American Antiquities, 
rather than declamation and sentiment. 


Another work lately published among us which is of singu- 
lar interest, and permanent value, is the collection of 


KINMONT’S LECTURES ON MAN. 


Mr. Kinmont was known for many years to the parents and 
boys of Cincinnati, as a learned, enthusiastic, noble-spirited 


Teacher ; somewhat severe in discipline, but full of kindness 


and engaging earnestness : so we have heard him spoken of. 
He next was known asa preacher of the New Jerusalem views 
of Christianity ; not asa regular minister, getting his livelihood 
by pulpit ministration, but as one who felt his spirit stirred to 


preach the Gospel: and beautifully and powerfully he 


did preach it. Then he came forward as a Lecturer before 
the associated teachers of the West, in 1833, we think 
it was, and moved those by his original views and fervid man- 
ner, who are seldom moved by a lecturer upon any topic. 
Men began to ask who this Kinmont was, and raised their 
brows when told that he was a poor Scotch school master of 
long standing in Cincinnati. The next year added to his repu- 
tation ; and in a narrower circle than that addressed at the 
College of Teachers, his words were listened to with interest 
that never flagged by an evening audience, at his own little 
school-house. There he delivered his Lectures on man, a por- 
tion of which, as his only printed work of any size, now lie 
before us. To analyze, to re-produce in miniature these Lec- 
tures, would be impossible. One might as well hope to see 
the varying, never-ceasing expressions of Kinmont’s counte- 
hance upon canvas, as the true lineament of his writing upon 
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the pages of a Review. We can but say, and we say it with 
seriousness, that the freest and-deepest thinkers of our day, 
the reviewers of that philosophy which lay as the skeleton to 
the inspiration of Milton and oy may receive Alexander 
Kinmont as a worthy brother ; he drank from the same fount 
of literature which they have gone to, and, in his own forms, he 
has spoken the noble lessons which they are speaking : he look- 
ed, even as they do, to Jesus of Nazareth for all spiritual light, 

The volume of lectures before us we regard as, in every 
point of view, the most valuable work yet published west of 
the Alleghany mountains. Its immediate operation may be 
slight, but, if we mistake not, it is the first-fruits of a spiritual- 
ism which, differing from that of Germany or France, shall 
yet, like them, form the basis of higher views of man’s indi- 
vidual duty, of society, and of our Heavenly Father, than have 
yet prevailed among a whole people. 

The short biography prefixed to this volume, is in every res- 
pect admirable : we hope its author may soon be better known 


to the public. J. H. P. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
FOR JULY, 1839. 


RACES AT CINCINNATI. 


The Spring Races, under the 
direction of the Cincinnati Jockey 
Club, have taken place within the 
last month; and as during their 
occurrence, the public feeling with 
regard to them was made manifest, 
and also their own inevitable ten- 
dencies, we think some notice 
of them proper in this place. _ 

The Jockey Club was estab- 
lished, we understand, in the hope 
that by its means, racing, which 


_ had before been in this neighbor- 


hood patronised by few but the 
idle and dissipated, might be made 
worthy of the countenance of 
well-bred and well-behaved peo- 
ple. It was hoped that one of 
the most exciting of amusements 


might be enjoyed by women, 
young men, and those to whom 
we all look, as being more or less 
authorities in moral matters ; that 
gambling, drinking, and fighting, 
might be excluded from the course, 
= all go on decently and quiet- 
ly. Last year, accordingly, wo- 


men and young girls were taken 


to the new race-course by their 
friends; many of our most wor 
thy citizens patronised the amuse- 
ment; and though before the ra- 
ces were through, some change © 
took place in the general feeling 
with re to them, there was 
too much reason to fear, from the 
names which ap this 
Spring in the list of the officers 
of the Jockey Club, that the at 


tempt to make the matter decent 
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would again be tried. We rejoice 
to say that from all we have heard 
in conversation, and read in the 
daily prints, we are convinced 
that the vast majority of those 
worthy citizens, who began by 
favoring the new race course, 
have lost their hope of excluding 
therefrom gambling and its atten- 
dant evils. Few women have been 
present this year, and few men, 
except those directly concerned 
in horse-breeding, and profes- 
sional gamblers. 

We say we rejoice that they 
have lost their hope of making 
the course a place of moral amuse- 
ment, and not that they have 
failed to do so; we look upon 
their hope as futile inevitably, 
and are glad that they are as- 
sured of it; that they should 
be disappointed in their effort to 
make racing worthy of patronage, 
is to us, as well as to them, a 
cause for sorrow. ‘That it ever 
has been, or can be, in any land, 
other than an evil, we doubt; 
that in this age, and this commu- 
nity, it must be full of evil, we 
are not able to doubt for an in- 
stant. Look at one consequence 
of these races, and that a conse- 
quence involving countless other 
consequences, all of them evil; 
we refer to the collection of idlers, 
gamblers, and desperadoes in our 
city. We have heard the num- 
ber of those who this year came 
from out of town to attend the 
course estimated at one thousand, 
one half of whom probably were 
men of the most dangerous char- 
acter; norcan these men be ex- 
cluded from the race course, nor, 
being there, can their influence 
be avoided. Let women and de- 


cent men go thither in crowds, it 
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will not prevent the attendance of 
ream and mere triflers, and 

ey will soon bring in drinking ing, 
gambling, and dirking. This 
very decent course patronised by 
some of our leading citizens, has 
been this year a gambling ground, 
and fighting ground; faroe ta- 


bles, roulette-tables, and the other . 


needful apparatus, the editor of 
the Daily Sun tells the public he 
saw there; and bowie knives, 
and pistols were seen soon after 
drawn and at work. 

Three things, it seems to us, 
should be done. 

1. The press should make the 
results of the races known to the 
public, and put all men upon their 
guard. We regret to say that 
two of our leading papers, the 
Republican and the Whig, failed 
this year to speak of the races 
except in a favorable or neutral 
manner. ‘The opinion of their 
editors that racing is deserving 
of patronage, we have not one 
word to say against, but believing 
them to be opposed to gambling 
and bloodshed, we think they 
should have spoken freely as to 
the actual facts of the course. 
The Penny papers, from which 
less might have been hoped, 
spoke out boldly and temperately, 
as was proper; and Mr. Ham- 
mond did, as usual, his duty in 
the premises. 

2. Those who, in the hope of 
curing evils, have lent their 
names, influence, or presence te 
the amusement in question, ® 
this place and at this time, should 
withdraw their countenance. Be 
fore this is printed we presume 
they will all have done ¢o. 

8. The citizens of Cincinnati, 
in some public and distinct man- 
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what is called the Trinity. We are told that God is one, and yet 
that God is three persons. Now we understand all this, we know 
what one is, and what'three is. The terms of the proposition, as 
well as the proposition itself, are fully understood or comprehended ; 
but how do we understand it? So as to believe it? No, verily ; 
but as a clear contradiction in terms, a manifest impossibility, a pal- 
pable absurdity.’ “gr 

‘ Were a lecturer upon any scientific, political or literary subject, 
to begin a lecture by stating to his audience that he was about to 
teach them doctrines which they could not understand, and which 
were ipso facto incomprehensible, I presume they would either re- 
gard him as a madman, or if they concluded to hear him, they would 
expect to hear a very dark and unprofitable lecture. And yet men 
make precisely such exordiums to religious discoursés, | if any 
one should doubt of the propriety of such statements he would be 
looked upon as a heretic, unworthy to live and unfit to die. What 
must intelligent men think of Christianity, when they hear nine 
tenths of the discourses from the pulpit introduced with the assertion, 
that the doctrines about to be taught are absolutely beyond the grasp 
of their intellects, or incomprehensible, nay, worse, contrary to 
reason, and at the same time hear the pains and torments of an end- 
less hell denounced against them, unless they cordially assent to and 
embrace these fundamental doctrines, as they are pompously styled ! 
When a speaker requires of me, in his very exordium, to renounce 
my reason and make war with common sense, I expect to be but 
little edified by his discourse.’ | 

Having disposed of the argument from reason (of the satisfactory 
mode we have. not room for specimens,) he goes on to the great ar- 
gument from Scripture, which he introduces with some interesting 


_ references to himself as an inquirer. 


‘But we are told the doctrine of the Trinity is purely a doctrine 
of revelation, that it is to be sought in the Bible, and in the Bible 
alone. We are truly glad that we have, at last, arrived at what we 
consider the true standard of every religious sentiment, the infallible 
rule of our faith and practice. The position of Trinitarians that the 
doctrine of the Trinity cannot be understood, and that we should be~ 
lieve it without rational investigation, is, we must consider a virtual 
acknowledgement, that so far as reason is concerned, the doctrine 
cannot be maintained.—There is too, we are grieved to find, a dis- 

ition to make the impression that we are disposed to reject the 

trine, in: question, simply because we cannot understand it, re- 
gardiess, meanwhile, of the evident declarations of the inspired 
volume. We assure you that this is so far from the true state of the 
case, that if we.could find the doctrine of the Trinity clearly revealed 
in the bible, we would most joyfully embrace it. 
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THE 


WESTERN MESSENGER: 


DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


Vor. VIL. AUGUST, 1839. No. 4. 


CHRISTIAN ECONOMY. 


There is a subject which has been as yet but little thought 
of, and scarce at all discussed in print. It is the Christian 
view of property in all its relations ; or, to use a simple 
«Christian Economy.”’ Little has yet been written about it, 
but not many more years can pass before volumes will be 
devoted to its examination, for it is to be the great and peculiar 
ground of differences and divisions in this country, as, in sub- 
stance, the Christian view of birth and rank has been that of 
divisions in Europe. Democracy will “envelope the earth.” 
- Talk as we may of Loco-focoism, and jament as we may the 
excesses of its prominent friends, it is based on truth, and is 
strong because so based: it is the form of opposition to the 
unhallowed influence of wealth, and the unchristian modes of 
gaining wealth, which the circumstances of our time have 
called into being, and it cannot be crushed, nor out manceuvred, 
nor voted down, nor disposed of in any of the ways which 
politicians use. Itcomes from man’s nature, and is one step 
in the developement of that nature, in the progress of our race ; 
for though to some it may seem rather to be regress, yet let us 
remember the Anabaptists of the reformation in Germany, the 
Puritans of England, the Jacobins of France ; and from those 
_ cases learn to feel that excesses do not prove their perpetrators 
to be wholly wrong; and that from the dim perception of a 
truth to the commission of an extrava seems to be but 
one step. We say, then, that the present political and social 
position of this land is owing to a dim perception, by the mass 
of - fellow citizens, of the present wrongs connected with 
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property, and that these wrongs must be done away, ora 
struggle go on to unknown issues. That they will be done 
away in these United States we cannot hope ; in the views of 
the reformers themselves we have no faith, nor can we look 
forward to any righting of the wrong in an effectual manner 
until Christianity is recognised as the rule of life, the guide of 
business, the director of every detail, of mercantile, legal, and. 
political action ; and before the world will see Christianity so 
recognised in heart and spirit, our constitution will be lost 
amid the shadows and misty perspective of long past time. 
Meanwhile it becomes all who have faith in the views of Jesus, 
and who believe the present state of things touching property 
to be diseased, to do what little they may toward guiding and 
enlightening the spirit of change and overthrow which so 
many of our truest men would war against. The evil of 
Loco-focoism is not to be cured by opposition, but by friendly 
help and direction. 

Vclomes, we say, may and will be written upon the subject 
before us, and what we can do in a few pages of a small and 
obscure magazine may seem to be nothing, but we have not 
forgotten that early speech of the school boy, “ Great oaks 
from little acorns grow.”? One good seed may, by indefinite 
propagation, become the source, the parent of a forest, and 
though it may seem like vanity, we do not doubt that some 
of our words, if they be true and worthy, may cause others 
to think, and they in their turn awaken yet others, and so 
much come from little. 

What is the subject to which we would call the mind of our 
readers? It is the Christian view of property ; first, of its Ac- 
quisition, and second, of its Disposal. Each of these divisions 
embraces two others ; the acquisition of property includes, first, 
Production, and second, Accumulation; and its disposal em- 
braces, first, its Consumption, and second, its Distribution. 

Let us, in this paper, glance at one only of these four 
divisions of our subject, viz: the Production of property. 
What are the rules relative to production, which we may draw 
from the teachings and life of our Savior? Leaving, for the 
present, all discussion of the question as to what may be called 
eres we would ask whether there can be any Christian 
imits to production? We feel that a man may do wrong by 
consuming property, by wasting, and we ask can he do wrong 
by producing to any extent? There is another question on 
this point of more difficulty, viz: are we not all bound to pro- 
duce? Is the rich man freed from this obligation to produce 
by his wealth? Is the duty of industry and judgment in ils 
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direction, based solely upon the duty of providing for oneself 
and dependants ; or is it a man’s duty to be adding continually 
to the value in the world for the good, as insurance policies 
say, “of whom it may concern ?’’? These last questions are 
not easy of solution ; and yet upon their solution how much 
depends. If Christianity would lead us to labor continually, 
no matter what our situations and means, how anti-Christian 
is society now, and how vast a change must be wrought be- 
fore peace will be secured to man! If the rich man be not 
justified in his idle pleasures, or in simple unexpensive sloth, 
how must the Christian missionary labor among our most 
Christian communities and congregations ! 

Such questions as those now proposed are not to be settled 
by going to the Bible and sifting out texts ; the direct words 
of our Teacher were meant, we believe, to infuse into, or 
rather awake within his followers a spirit which should be the 
source of rules, and not to lay down rules: he gave us a faith, 
whence morals flow as waters from a spring; he called the 
conscience into new life and light, and his true disciple no lon- 
gerneeds laws and commandmeuts, for the spirit which he 
awoke is that which lies behind all laws. We should consider 
then the Christian view of man, his ends, nature, and duties 
at large, in order to settle the o- which we have suggested ; 
we should ask if man can fulfil his purposes as developed by 
Jesus, unless he labor continually to add to the means of 
man’s improvement? If he cannot, the most temperate, 
unostentatious, charitable rich idler is yet wanting inasmuch 
as he ought to be at work unceasingly with hand or head, to 
produce what may benefit the race of which he is one. 

It cannot be expected of us to enter here upon a discussion 
of the Christian view of man, and his great ends. We can but 
say that with our opinion of that view we are bound to be 
adding to the means of man’s progress while we have powers 
todo so. The idler we think false to his duties ;—the tem- 
perate idler, the literary idler no less than others :—every man 
we conceive to be bound to work, either to produce those 
things which help man physically, those which address his 
intellect and feelings, or those which address his sense of 
beauty. So long as there is physical, intellectual, or moral 
want in the world there is the strongest claim upon man to 
work ; for Christian benevolence, if it mean any thing, means 
that while want and suffering exist, we are all bound to do 
what we may to relieve them. 

Now a very common plan of life among the best educated, 
the truest, purest, most upright men is this,—to gather enough 
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to be idlers, either in the country trying experiments upon. 
soils and sheep, grape vines and plums ; or in the city . 
riding. lounging, killing time ; and the heart of any unambi- 
tious man will bear witness that such a quiet, selfish, idle, 
literary, scientific, leisurely life is most entirely in accordance 
with his wnregenerate wishes. But let a man who has pro- 
posed to himself to retire upon his competency be changed, 
regenerated by the spirit of disinterestedness, which Jesus of 
Nazareth lived and taught, and he will see that millions of 
dollars are yet wanted,—not for alms-giving, that patent pro- 
cess for making beggars,—but for objects which upon some 
other occasion we may try to name and describe; that years 
may yet be spent to good purpose in study, writing, teaching, 
visitation, and benevolent effort ; that not a day passes without 
bringing before him occasions for effort for the good of others, 
and not a step can be taken without finding iota 5 90 for 
helping his fellow men in body, mind and soul. 

We hold it then to be a man’s duty, let his circumstances 
be what they may, to be a producer, to be industriously en- 
gaged upon some work by which his fellows may benefit. 
But let none think that their duty is done in this respect, when 
they by the rise of property, or by accident, or by speculation 
in any form become wealthy. The producer, in our sense of 
the word, is one who by some act of his own adds to the use- 
ful materials of the world : the farmer, the mechanic, the true 
merchant, the writer, the artist, the inventor, the teacher, the 
physician, the lawyer—all these and many others are produ- 
cers: they add by their exertions to those various means 
which help to purify, enlighten and sustain the sinful, ignorant 
and needy. Not so does the man who, buying his wild lands, 
or his sugar or cotton, sits down in idleness waiting for time 
or accident to increase the value of his purchase ; he does not 
produce value, but appropriates to himself value produced by 
causes which he has perhaps seen at work, but did not set at 
work. Had he done nothing, all that there now is in the 
world would have been in the world. By this we would not 
be understood to say that speculation is wholly wrong, we 
only say that to speculate is not enough ; a man must not only 
become richer himself, he must absolutely add to the riches of 
the world, to the means of improvement. 

Suppose the view now given to be heartily adopted, how 
— easy chairs would be given up? how many libraries 
would be deserted ? how many gardens would fall into decay? 
how many butterfly collectors, and shell gatherers would quit 
their labor? Nay, as the view applies no less to woman than 
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man, how many dressing-rooms, and drawing-rooms would be 
emptied ? how many novels remain uncut ? how total a 
take place in the habits of almost all unmarried daughters of 
wealthy parents, not yet too old to marry? Nor let any say 
that shells and insects are beautiful and curious, and sup 
our remark to be thereby met. We object not to any of the 
things we have named, we love gardens, and books, and shells, 
and easy-chairs, love them all too well,—but to these things 
we think man or woman should be devoted only in hours of 
leisure, or for the sake of actual production. It is not the true 
rdener we speak to, but the man who amuses himself with 
hows and fruits ; the student we honor, but the study idler 
we think more worthy of pity than honor ;—the naturalist has 
our full sympathy, but the amateur collector of moths and 
birds, who kills time by killing his fellow-creatures, has only 
our best wishes and sincere prayers. J. H. P. 


ON ORIGINAL SIN AND INNATE DEPRAVITY. 
(Concluded.) 


Although the orthodox differ greatly among themselves in 
their opinions as to the subjects under consideration, some 
believing that Adam/’s guilt is imputed to us, while others do 
not believe that it is thus imputed ; some holding that man 
is by nature totally depraved ; others that, though not totally 
depraved, he is very far gone in evil ; and others again, that 
his original moral taint is of a slighter die ; yet there is one 
point in which they are all agreed, namely, in attributing this 
moral degeneracy of man to Adam’s first transgression. Ac- 
cording to them, our first parent possessed originally an exalt- 
ed and glorious nature, far superior to what man now enjoys, 
but lost it by eating of the forbidden fruit, in consequence of 
which, all his descendants now come into the world with dis- 
positions naturally averse from what is good, and inclined to 
what is evil. Let us pause for a moment, and consider these 
points with the attention which they deserve. 

With respect to the pretended glorious nature of Adam, I 
have already stated that the sacred scriptures are entirely 
Silent with re to it; and I would here add, that we find in 
_ them that which is entirely incompatible with this position. 

We read of Adam, that he took food, and thathe slept. Now 
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the nature which required thus to be supported and renovated, 
could not possibly possess an inherent immortality ; and there- 
fore, with respect to his animal nature, our first parent must 
have been exactly similar to what his descendants are. The 
same similarity we find between his and their moral natures, 
Under a common temptation, which many of his progeny, bet- 
ter trained in this school of moral discipline, would have victo- 
riously resisted, and to which others in imitation of their first 
rent, would have succumbed, we find him departing from 
is integrity, and violating an express command of his maker. 
The only inference we can draw from this is, that Adam was 
a man in every respect such as we are ; and that his glorious 
nature, of which we find nothing in the bible, but concerning 
which we hear so much from the orthodox pulpits, is entirely 
a theological fiction. 

There is a question connected with this subject which well 
deserves our serious consideration, namely, how the first trans- 
gression of our first parent could have such an extensive and 
depraving moral effect on the whole of his posterity. It ap- 
pears to me, that there are but two ways of accounting for this, 
namely, either by the supposition that there is a natural and 
intimate connexion between the moral actions of the father 
and the moral character of his children, so that the latter are 
necessarily and unavoidably assimilated to the former; or by 
the supposition that God, by an arbitrary exertion of his 
power, in consequence of Adam’s disobedience, so changed 
his meral nature, and the moral nature of all his posterity, as 
to render him and them averse from every good and inclined 
to every evil. Now the first of these suppositions is clearly 
inadmissible. The act of Adam was in one sense a merely 
physical act. It was the mere eating of an apple. In this 
there was nothing sinful except so far as it was an infraction 
of a divine command, and such an act could not naturally 
produce such a powerful moral effect on his descendants. We 
see every day that worthy pious parents have very vicious 
children, and on the other hand, that very depraved parents — 
have very virtuous children ; and this shows, that there is no 
necessary connexion between the moral acts of the parent and 
the moral character of the child. Besides, it is not pretended 
by the friends of orthodoxy, that there was any such connexion 
between the general conduct of Adam and the moral character 
of his posterity. It is commonly believed that our first parent 
survived his expulsion from the garden of Eden for several 
~ hundred years. We are not informed as to his subsequent 
conduct, but as he was a rational being, every subsequent act 
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of his must necessarily have been a moral action, either virtu- 
ous or vicious. Now it is not pretended, that any of these 
subsequent actions had even the slightest influence on the 
moral character of his descendants, and hence we must take 
for granted, that the supposed innate depravity of mankind is 
not the natural consequence of Adam’s transgression. 

We are therefore necessarily brought to the second alterna- 
tive, and must suppose that, in consequence of the disobedience 
of our first parents, God, by an arbitrary exertion of almighty 
power, so changed their natures, and the natures of all their 
posterity, that they should henceforth be averse from virtue 
and goodness, and inclined to vice and evil. There are some 
who have supposed that there was a subtile poison contained 
in the fruit of the tree of knowledge, which, by diffusing itself 
through the veins of our first parents, produced on them and 
on their posterity this deleterious effect. This supposition is 
entirely unsupported by aught we find in the scriptures, and 
so far from explaining the orthodox system, it only encumbers 
it with new difficulties, while it does not in the least alter the 
results to which that system leads us. However poisonous we 
may fancy this fruit to have been, still it is impossible to con- 
ceive how a purely physical cause could produce such an ex- 
tensive and lasting mora/ effect. But supposing for a moment 

that the apple in question possessed this wonderful demoralis- 
ing power, it would by no means alter the result to which we 
have already been led. The tree of knowledge and its fruit 
were evidently only passive secondary causes in the whole of 
this transaction. It was God who created this tree and its 
fruit, as he created every thing else. It was God who fashioned 
this fruit and imparted to it its properties, and it is therefore to 
him that we must attribute the effects which the use of this 
fruit would necessarily produce. 

In whatever manner we may endeavour to explain the doc- 
trine of innate depravity, this doctrine unavoidably leads us u 
to God as the sole efficient cause of man’s depravity. A shud- 
der comes over me as I write down the result to which we are 
thus brought, and I beg the reader to bear in mind, that this 
result is not my work, but is the legitimate consequence of the 
system I am controverting. Whatever of impiety is involved 
in it, belongs to the doctrine itself, and not to my deductions. 
My feeble efforts are merely exerted to make the public 
see this doctrine as it is, stript of the halo which a popular 
theology has thrown around it ; and to vindicate the benefi- 
cent father of the universe, from the aspersions which that 
theology has thrown on his justice and his goodness. 
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It appears that the orthodox of former times must have been, 
to a certain extent, sensible that the doctrine of original sin 
militated against the justice of God ;. and this led to the inven. 
tion of the doctrine of the so called covenant of works, which 
has since been adopted in modern theology. According to the 
catechism, God made with Adam, as the head and representa- 
tive of all his descendants, a covenant or bargain purporting, 
that if Adam obeyed God, he, and all his descendants with 
him, should be happy for ever ; but, on the contrary, that if 
Adam at any time should disobey his maker, then by that dis- 
obedience, not only he, but all his posterity with him, should 
become subject to God’s wrath and the sufferings connected 
with it, both in time and in eternity. 

Such are the terms of this pretended covenant ; and as its 
object evidently is to justify the supposed natural depravity of 
mankind, and even the imputation of Adam’s sin to us, this 
doctrine is well deserving a careful examination. 

The first thing that must strike the inquiring christian is, that 
the bible does not say one word of this pretended covenant. 
If we refer to the relation which Moses left us of man’s 
first transgression, we find no mention of this covenant there. 
In that relation there are no direct promises connected with 
the not eating of the fruit, and the punishment threatened on 
disobedience is strictly personal. “In the day thou eatest 
thereof,”’ it is said “thou shalt surely die ;”’ and not the slight- 
est mention is made of Adam’s posterity, nor the slightest inti- 
mation given, that they would either be rendered accountable 
for, or be affected by, the transgression of their ancestor. We 
must therefore conclude that the great lawgiver of the Jews, 
had no knowledge of this pretended covenant. 

The second striking feature of this dogma is its injustice to- 
wards man. It is one of the clearest principlesof natural justice, 
that no one man can contract for another, or bind him, without 
his consent ; and yet, here we have a bargain made and broken 
by the first man, before any of his descendants had seen the 
light, and for which, notwithstanding this, the countless mil- 
lions who have since descended from him, are supposed to be 
legally liable. A more striking piece of injustice cannot well 
be imagined. 

But this, and every other offensive feature of this system 
dwindle into insignificance, in comparison with the horrible 
light in which it represents our heavenly Father. God is om- 
niscient. To him the past, the present and the future are alike 
known, and the events of the remotest ages yet to come, are 
present to his all seeing eye. He must therefore have known 
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beforehand the issue of the trial to which he was about to sub- 
ject Adam’s obedience ; and yet, this greatest, this best of be- 
ings, is here represented as staking the future, the eternal well- 
being of the whole human race on an experiment, which he 
knew beforehand must eventuate in their utter ruin; and next, 
as punishing them for that moral desolation which was the 
consequence of this experiment. But I will not pursue this 
subject any farther. It is too revolting. Almighty Father ! 
forgive thine erring children, that, misled by human creeds 
and human systems, they have thus wandered from thee, and 
lost sight of thy justice and thy love ! 

If we inquire into the source from whence springs the doc- 
trine of innate depravity, I think it may be traced to a mista- 
ken zeal for the glory of God. Man saw that there was evil 
— in the world, and undertook to account for its origin. God, 
said he, is perfect, and therefore every thing that proceeds 
from him must also be perfect. Moral and physical evil how- 
ever is imperfection, and can therefore not have originally en- 
tered into the plan of the Almighty, but must subsequentl 
have sprung from an extraneous source. Having thus bewil- 
dered himself by a false course of reasoning, he next began 
to dream of a primeval state of righteousness and perfection, 
such as never had any existence save in the poet’s fancy ; and 
invented the system which I am now considering, to account 
“y the introduction of evil into the creation of Almighty 

od. 

Now, if I mistake not, the error of this reasoning lies entire- 
ly inthe wrong meaning attached to the term perfect. I agree 
that all that proceeds from the hand of God must be perfect, 
understanding by this expression, that every thing must be 
perfect in its kind. “God,” says the sacred historian, “saw 
every thing that he had made, and behold, it was very good.” 
Man was a perfect man, the animal was a perfect animal, and 
the trees and the plants were each of them perfect in their kind. 
But the inventors of the system under consideration, used the 
term perfect in a much more unlimited sense, and attached to 
it ideas of abstract absolute perfection, totally incompatible 
with the object of man’s being, and with every thing that sur- 
rounds him. A moments attention will shew us the fallacy of 
this position. If, when we say that every thing which comes 
from God must be perfect, we mean thereby, that every object 
created by God must possess abstractly the greatest possible 
degree of physical and moral perfection, we should by that 
position, if it could be realised, subvert at once the whole pre- 
sent order of the creation. That beautiful variety and grada- 
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tion of objects, which gives such an inexpressible charm to the 
universe, would instantly vanish. Men, animals, trees and 
plants must all disappear, and a single race of super-angelic 
beings become the sole tenants of this immense universe. Such 
would be the result, if the order of things were to be fashioned 
according to the feeble limited conceptions of man, instead of 
the unerring wisdom of the Almighty. . 

But perhaps it will be asked, how I, who reject the popular 
doctrine with respect to the origin of moral evil, do account 
for its existence. I will answer this question frankly, promis- 
ing, however, that in doing so, I merely give my own indi- 
vidual sentiments, and not those of any sect or body of men. 

I believe, then, that moral evil, as well as physical evil, en- 
tered from the beginning into the plan of the Creator ; and 
that they necessarily belong to the state of training and disci- 
pline, in which man js placed here. I believe that he is at his 
birth an animal being, but endowed with the power to become 
a moral or spiritual being ; and that the situations in which he 
is placed in life, and the motives with which he is surrounded, 
are all intended to develope this power, and to raise him in the 
scale of existences ; that within him there is a constant strug 
gle going on between his natural love of ease and of present 
enjoyment, on the one hand, and his sense of duty, and his 
craving after spiritual improvement and happiness on the 
other ; that when he gives himself up to the first of these, 
and cedes to the temptations by which he is surrounded, he 
sins ; while on the other hand, when he resists temptation, 
and acts under a sense of duty, and with a view to his spir- 
itual improvement, he rises in the moral scale of being, and 
advances in virtue ; and hence, that man’s liability to sin is 
the consequence of the most exalted of his attributes, namely, 
free-agency, or the power of doing good and evil from choice. 

Having thus examined the nature of the doctrine of original 
sin, and of some of the doctrines connected with it, I now come 
to the most important part of the inquiry, namely, their moral 
influence on mankind. | 

Man is placed by his maker, here below in a state of trial 
and discipline, in which he is to be educated for a higher state 
of being ; and if he has been favoured with a revelation, which 
makes him acquainted with the existence of God, and with 
the laws which God has prescribed to him for his government, 
the sole object of this revelation is to lead him on to the prac- 
tice of virtue, and thereby to fit him for happiness. hen- 
ever therefore we meet with any doctrine, which, though-not 
explicitly taught in the New Testament, men recommend to us 
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as forming part of the religion of Jesus, it is always best to in- 
quire into the moral tendency of such doctrine, and if, on in- 
quiry, we should find that it has no tendency to make us 
better, and still more, if we should find that its tendency is in 
direct opposition to the teaching of our Saviour, we should 
then, without hesitation, reject such dogma, as forming no 
part of the revelation made to us by our Heavenly Father. 
Let us then now subject the doctrines of original sin and innate 
depravity to this test. 

When our blessed Saviour was asked, Which is the great 
commandment in the law? his answer, as recorded Matt. xxii. 
37—40, is, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, this is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like unto 
it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.”” Here 
then we have a perfectly safe touchstone, and now let us apply 
it to these doctrines, and see whether they are calculated to 
make us love God and our neighbour. 

And first, as to God. ‘These doctrines teach, that God crea- 
ted the first man with a nature of resplendent excellence and 
holiness, but that afterwards, on account of man’s disobedience 
God, by an exertion of Almighty power, so altered the nature 
of man as to render him totally incapable of, and averse from 
all goodness, and constantly prone to all evil; that we who, 
though descendants of Adam, are as much the workmanship 
of God’s hand as was our first parent, are born with natures 
equally depraved with that which became Adam?’s after his 
transgression ; that we too are totally disinclined to, and in- 
capacitated from every good thought and work, and prone to 
every evil: and yet, notwithstanding this, that God will pun- 
ish us with the most frightful sufferings through all eternity, 
for the commission of sins which are the necessary, the un- 
avoidable results of the natures which we bring with us into 
the world ; and for the neglect of duties, for the performance 
of which, he has incapacitated us. To this it is added, by 
some at least, that God holds every one of us personally res- 
ponsible for the transgressions of Adam, although that trans- 
gression took place ages before we came into existence. Such 
is the light in which this doctrine represents the Deity ; and 
now I ask, can the being who is represented to us as thus 
unjust, and regardless of our welfare, ever become the object 
of our affection ? Man may tremble before Almighty power, 
but it is only when it is combined with justice, and goodness, 
and beneficence, that it can become the object of his love. 
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If this doctrine be not calculated to lead us to love God, it 
has as little tendency to make us love our neighbour. What 
is it that makes one person love another? Is it not the pos- 
session by the person beloved of some real or fancied excel- 
lency, such as beauty, virtue, goodness, or talents? But what — 
could ever induce a rational being to love that demon of de- 
formity, the natural man of the assembly’s catechism, a being 
totally disinclined to, and incapable of all goodness, and prone 
to every evil? Surely such a mass of moral leprosy could 
never become the object of affection. | 

We have thus seen that the doctrines under consideration 
are not calculated to make us love God and our neighbour, but 
have a directly contrary tendency ; let us now inquire, how a 
belief in them will affect our own conduct. 

Conscience, that salutary monitor, owes all its power to the 
sentiment that we are free moral agents. When we sin it is 
the conviction that it was in our power to have acted differ- 
ently, which gives poignancy to the feeling of remorse ; for 
never can that sentiment be inspired by actions which are 
strictly involuntary. But if a man can once convince himself 
that he is by nature depraved, incapable of every good, and 
inclined to all evil, then every barrier in the way of sin is re- 
moved. How should the admonitions of conscience be listened 
to, by a man who believes that he sins from necessity, and 
cannot help sinning ? The voice of that inward monitor will 
be rendered inoperative by that belief, and will soon cease to 
be heard. 

But it is not to the sense of our culpability only that this 
doctrine is destructive. It is equally fatal to the sense of our 
responsibility. There is a sentiment of equity implanted in 
the soul of man, which tells him, in spite of a perverted the- 
ology, that God never will punish any man for actions which 
were not voluntary, or under his control. Convince a man, 
therefore, that he sins through the effects of a natural depravity, 
and he will directly convince himself that God will never pun- 
ish him for his sins ; and thus, the belief in these pernicious 
dogmas will have removed every impediment in the down- 
ward road which leads to destruction. Let it not be objected, 
that among those who profess this belief there are many per- 
sons of great virtue and piety. I admit the fact, and beara 
cheerful witness to their worth ; but this merely shows, that 
these persons are not guided in their conduct by their specu- 
lative opinions. It does not show, that these opinions are not 
erroneous, and do not exercise a pernicious influence on the 
morality of man in general. . 
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I have thus endeavoured to show that the doctrines under 
consideration are not taught in the scriptures ; that they are 
contrary to reason and experience ; and that their influence is 
decidédly unfriendly to the cause of piety, of virtue, and of 
brotherly love. And now I would ask, whether the Unitarian 
is to be cut off from Christian fellowship for rejecting these 
dogmas? Whether he must be disowned for believing that 
God is the beneficent Father of all his human children—that 
he has surrounded them all with motives to virtue and good- 
ness; that he requires of them nothing but what, with the 
powers with which he has endowed them, they are fully able 
to perform ? H. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S “CHRISTIAN (!) FORBEAR- 
ANCE.” 


The following sweet morsel of cant, extracted from a paper 
from which we might expect better things, seems to have been 
concocted with real gusto. As we read it, a vision came be- 
fore us of a good friend of ours, who has a great talent for big- 
otry. He isa fine suckling of “ Mother Church,” and clings 
to her apron-strings with a most (child-like) childish affection. 
The word “ Church’’ comes from his lips with a rotundness, a 
rolling of the ‘r,’ a lengthening of the ‘ chs,’ which is irresisti- 
bly imposing. One cannot but envy the self-satisfaction and 
patronising benevolence, with which he, certain of his own 
salvation, looks round on brother mortals, sure to be damned. 
He feels for them so pathetically, hopes for them so compas- 
sionately, trusts so fervently that the wandering sheep will la 
return into the “ Fold,” prophecies so deliberately that all he- 
retics will burn forever, that the staunchest friend of liberty 
of conscience must admire his “Christian (!) Forbearance.” 

We were reminded, too, of a very soft-voiced, smooth- 
tongued gentleman, whom it was our privilege to travel with, 
on a very hot, dusty day, last summer. “ Infidels,’”’ he thought, 
“should always be taken up as criminals, tried, sentenced and 
imprisoned, till recantation.’”’ “ Perhaps,’’ suggested a pas- 
senger, “ you would allot the same tender mercies to a Uni- 
versalist ??? «By all means, Sir,” with a slight smile of ap- 
proval, and gracious bending of the head. “ And would you 
exclude Unitarians from similar kind treatment ?”? “I see no 
grounds on which I could do so.” “ And Baptists, Presbyte- 
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rians, &c., like favors to them, probably ?”? A nod of assent 
with a slight shrag of the shoulders. In a word, our good 
friend, on the shady side of the back seat, cool and comfort. 
able, would have consigned all heretics to the meditations of a 
dungeon, doubtless actuated by Christian (! ) Forbearance, 

Such a thorough-going out and out Churchman seldom 
deigns to look from the windows of his spiritual palace, 
founded on tradition, builded with creeds, guarded by Canons, 
the standard of “Our admirable Liturgy’? floating overhead, 
upon the riotous mob of Dissenters. t when he does wish 
to disperse them, he agrees with Bonaparte, that “ there would 
be no mercy in firing blank cartridges.”’ It is cruelty to tole- 
rate schism ; it is “ Christian (! ) Forbearance’’ to exterminate 
heresy,—although it be with faggot and axe. 

Some persons may think this language rather rough for Pro- 
fessors of Toleration. But our creed is, that there is one thing 
which is intolerable, and that is Intolerance. We would 
make no terms with it. Grant us our freedom of opinion, for 
we always grant you yours, both as a privilege and duty ; 
allow our claim to honesty, suppose we can be sincere al- 
though holding what you think erroneous doctrines ; believe 
our assertions of love for our common Master, and we will 
cordially, respectfully, yea, gratefully listen to your reason- 
ings and persuadings. But tell us, on the other hand, that you 
are wholly, infallibly right, and we are criminally wrong, that 
we are very bad people, schismatics, heretics, and deniers of 
Christ, and we will tell you that you are arrogant, presuming, 
discourteous and foolish. No “Christian Forbearance” for 
Bigotry, friend Churchman ! that isour maxim. Are we too 
severe ? Read this: W. H. C. 


From the Churchman. | 
Mr. Eprror.—Every day adds more and more to the honest con- 

viction of my mind, that Dissent and Unitarianism, Schism and 
Heresy, are too near akin, to be greatly distinguished one from 
another. ‘Taking up by chance, a number of the “‘ Family Miscel- 
lany,”* published in Boston, in 1837, and till that time under the 
editorial management of the Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, who was, I think, 
its founder; and who contributed to this very number, I was attracted 
by an article headed, ‘* THe Boston ANNIVERSARIES—Character of 
the Exercises—Christian Forbearance.”” After a warm and stirri 
appeal in behalf of the American Board of Commissioners, containe 
in this account of the exercises, comes in this precious piece of 
Christian (!) forbearance,” 

“The mutual affection and Christian kindness manifested by 
those who attended the various meetings held in this city, afforded 
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a striking contrast to the scenes of angry debate and fierce crimina- 
tion which characterised the simultaneous meetings of another sec ion 
of the American Church. One of the pleasantest public meetings 
which we attended, was that in which the Unitarian and Orthodox 
churches still remain united. ‘The mutual forbearance and kindness, 
which, under such circumstances each member feels himself called 
upon to exercise towards his brethren, tends greatly to perfect the 
Christian character. The Sermon of Prof. Ware (!) before the 
meeting to which we refer, was a beautiful exhibition of the nature 
of Christianity, and a striking erample of the ease with which one 
whose mind 1s thoroughly imbued with its spirit, can avoid sub- 
jects of minor importance, while urging with resistless force those 
topics of transcendant interest in which all Christians harmonize.” 

This from the ** Family Miscellany’’—found, I may observe, in a 
a pious family, into whieh it had crept, from the popularity of Mr. 
Abbott. I must add, also, that the family were any thing but Uni- 
tarians, and had no idea of upholding such doctrines or subscribing 
to the Magazine. 

In conclusion, can Orthodox Dissenters hope for the final blessing 
of Gop upon operations, which, if they produce the kind of Chris- 
tianity that sustains them, will make /arge room for Christian for- 
bearance indeed; and convert the heathen to a denial of the Lorp 
that bought them. 

Quere—‘* Those topics of transcendant interest in which all 
Christians harmonize?”’ e thought the topic of transcendant 
interest to Christians, was Curistr! ‘Though we understand So- 
tinian Christians rather postpone this great soul of the missionary 
spirit, to ‘* Philosophy and the Belles Letters.”’ 

Yours, Rev. Sir, X. 


P. S. The *“* Family Miscellany’? was founded by the brothers 
Abbott. 


ALMS-GIVING AND LOANING. 


We read of misery in Ireland that seems incredible, of ex- 
posure that seems impossible in a christian land ; we turn with 
wonder to the hardships of the Pilgrims of New England, and 
the backwoodsmen of this valley : but we do not recognise the 
misery right about us at this moment, nor know the suffering 
that is even now in this city dragging down hundreds to the 
grave.—During the last winter instances occurred here of as 
great physical want as any that can be met with in the woe- 
stricken hovels of Erin ; and though such extreme cases are 
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rare, cases demanding the advice and aid of every humane man 
and woman may be discovered in any square of our thriving 
town. 

The deepest and most permanent suffering, however, which 
occurs among us is not physical ; those cases which peculiarly 
demand the help of a Christian friend are such as the one des- 
cribed in this little sketch, which, though not true in detail, is 
true in spirit, and drawn from actual occurrences. : 

I was some months since struck by the appearance ofa lit- 
tle girl who was carrying a bow] of soup along Western Row ; 
she was well clad, her shoes were such as poor children never 
wear, and yet the face looked like that of a pinched and half- 
starved child. The soup which she was carrying, must, I 
thought, have been given her in charity. “My little girl,’ > said 
I, “you have a big load, let me help you along with it.”” She 
looked up into my face with her swollen eyes, and giving me 
the bowl, smiled faintly, and answered that “it was indeed 
right heavy and right hot too, but if she could get it home be- 
fore it got cold it would be mighty nice for mother.” “Andis 
your mother sick ?“I said. “ Not sick,” she replied, “ but ail- 
ing ; it’s from want of good food, the doctor says, and so Miss 
Wright gives me that big bowl ofsoup every day.” I walked 
along with the child till we came near her home, when she 
insisted upon having the bow! back again, so I gave it to her, 
and opening the door which she said led into her father’s shop, 
let her in and followed after. I found myself in a small, close, 
hot room where a man of perhaps thirty years old was at work 
upon something which he laid out of sight as soon as I en- 
tered, and opening another door through which the child went 
into an inner room, turned again, and facing me seemed to 
wait my pleasure. 

“‘T met your little girl in the street,’’ said I, taking off my 
hat, “and was so much pleased by her appearance as to take 
the liberty of coming home with her.”’ | 

“For what purpose ?”’ said he, coldly. 

“To learn your condition, my friend, and see if I could do 
any thing for you or her, as from what she said, I presumed 
you were poor.” 

“Tam not poor,” he answered proudly, “nor do I want 
your help.”’ 

“ Can I be of service to you by getting her into a school, or 
sunday school, or by throwing business into your hands ?” 

“ And pray, sir, who are you that ask such questions of a 
stranger ?”? 

“JT am one of many” I replied, “« who wish to help all men 
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thin, sallow cheek; when he spoke again, it-was more calmly 

“lam support my 
family ; as to religion and learning let them have it that want 
it, I don’t want:it for myself or my children. However, sup- 
posing I were in want how would you help me ?”’ 

«That would depend upon jhe causes of your want, your 
neans of relief, your habia, and other things of which know 
at 

“Tam an engraver, ” said he, pointing to a box of-tools, 
“now suppose me sick, and nothing 

— here’s my wife who is never strong, and two wo young children, 
and the winter, we'll say, is just setting in, 

sad food, end, dacter’s be paid fe 
—what would you do for me ?”’ 

“In the first: pe ” said I, “I should ask you to sell all 
your needless: isi, economies in ev- 

t next 


good, ’”’ said he impatient! 
next place should ask | 

We'll ,»8ay a third more, ”’ he replied. 

“Then I should say to you my friend you are an i 
mechanic, able by your trade to make a month’s living in three 
weeks; now your independence you don’t want to lose, you 
would’nt willingly live on alms, you’d feel degraded to be a —- 
gar—so Pit make this bargain with you, you shall be decently 
supported while sick and properly cared for, upon condition that 
you pay back the money paid for you ; if you are sick a week 
you shall have a month‘to pay in; if sick two weeks, then two 
months and so on ; that is my friend, I’ll loan you enough to 
make you comfortable while _ and you shall pay it from 
your surplus earnings when well. ’’ 
_ “Would you have done so?” he cried with staring eyes and 
gasping for breath, 

“You arenot well,’ Isaid. 

“T am not, ”’ said he, hiding his face with his hands, «Iam 
om vee hands, and I took one of them, 

“ My frieng!”’ ho-drepped his hands, one 
“tell me your ailing, and as I am a man I will do all may 
power to cure it,” 

Vo. 
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- The engraver rose and opening the door through which his 
daughter passed, ushered me into the room within. | 
It was a smail room, and looked out into a little, muddy back 
yard ; but in the arrangements of the bed, the table, the man- 
tle, and the open closet—the hand of a true woman was visi- 


ble ; all was neat and sensible ; no peacock’s feathers nor bro- 


ken gilt china cups were to be seen,—the ware was 

and a few hyacinths formed the only ornament. And there 
too was the woman herself, with her little boy and girl at her 
feet ; she was wrapped up in a coarse calico loose-gown, her 
hair neatly brushed back from her brow, and her fingers bu- 
sily at work upon some fine linen article for some fine lady, I — 
presumed. 

_ “Ellen,” said the engraver, “here’s a man who says he 
would have saved us.” 

The wife, pale, weak, and evidently desponding, struggled 
to restrain herself when thus addressed, but she could not, and 
sobbing, fell back in her chair. woy 

«« My good friends, ”’ cried I, «tell me your troubles. Save 
you? Are you lost then? What does all this mean ?’’ 

«“ Matilda, ”’ said the engraver to his little girl, “take your 
brother and go into the shop, we are going to talk about things 
which it is not proper for you to hear of, so do not listen, but 
play with your brother, and when we are ready we’ll call 
you. 99 | | 
Thad been struck all along by the good English of my com- 
panion, and was very much oe rare and pleased by the di- 
rectness of his speech to his child ; I had seldom witnessed so 
great frankness even among the best people. 
ae children went out, the door was closed, and we sat 

wn. 

“« My story, sir, ”’ said the husband, “is short, and you shall 
know it, ifit hangme. You have spoken to me asa fellow 
man, and come what may I’ll open my heart to you ; should 
I not, Ellen?” 

Everything, everything,” she cried, “let but friend 

know our misery and guilt, and my heart will feel lighter for- 
ever. 

The engraver listened with his whole soul, then turned to 

and proceeded: adi 

“ Two years ago I was laying by something every week, 

aud no man worked more honestly or cheerfully than I. A 
friend of mine took to speculating, and I indorsed for him ; he 
failed, and my earnings went to smoke. Well, sir, 1 was 1 
debt, and in trouble, and debt and trouble work evil with 4 
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free man ; I got out of spirits, and out of sorts, and fall before 
last was taken sick. I had nothing ; Ellen was too weak to 
sit up, and starvation came close to us, sir, I assure you. At 
— jast our trouble came to the ears of one who gives much to the 
poor ; he gave to us largely, for two months supported us; 
then some more pressing cases came, and he quit us with the 
assurance that the town would see us provided for. I went 
to the Trustees ; they had crowds of poor folks on their hands 
who could not get trusted for their daily bread, and as we 
could, why they thought it was not right to do more for us 
than give us a little wood. 

«“ What they said was true enough, for every body knew me 
to be industrious when well, and though ill-luck had loosened 
some friends it had not taken all ; but somehow I hated to go 
in debt. So I went to some of the societies, and they ga 
some three dollars and some five, but nothing steady. Al 
this while I was getting worse, and the idea of beggary, of 
starvation, of degradation, of lost character haunted me day 
and night, for I was well raised and taught, sir. Well, by and 
by the societies could give no more, they had so many appli- 
cants; Ellen, here, got something from the house of employ- 
- ment, but she was too weakly to do much, and so, in spite of 
all, it came to debt. The grocer, the baker, and the doctor all 
had to trust us ; and heavy enough the trust lay on our hearts ; 
what with beggary and debt it seemed to me I should never 
get well. However, when spring came | had picked up 
enough to go to work once more, but somehow I could not 
do as I had done before, and could barely get along leaving 
debts all unpaid. Then came suits, and constables, and the 
doctor, I’m sorry to say it of him, was hard enough to have 
_ Ellen’s chair and bedstead sold to pay himself with. Last, 
fall came, sir, and I was too poorly again to work, everything 
was monstrous high, and poor folks thickerthanever. It was 
an awful Deceasbers the last for such as we were! You 
would’nt have thought that woman there could have lived, 
poorly as she was, sleeping mys floor here, and living on 
the leavings of the market. help us, it was a hard time ! 
any little tea that I could now and then get for her I had to go 
to the grocery over yonder for, and there was a set of drinking 
fellows that often asked me to join them. Once I did so, and 
while I was drinking, a lady went through the entry intoa 
room where a sick woman lay, and in passing saw me, I 
thought nothing of it then, but it did me mischief. Well, in 
January Ellen was like to die, and I barely able to crawl 
about: so I went to the Council Chamber, but it was thronged. 
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I tried the societies, but the lady who had seen me dri 
told them,—she was one of them, and they set me down for a 
drunkard. The baker would not trust, and once more we 
were close to death from want and no hope ahead, when one 
came that I would to God had’nt come, though we’d have been 
buried before now, but for him.”’ 

« Amen!” breathed the feeble wife. 

“‘He came in one day as I sat in the shop, dozing from hunger, 
‘and asked if I was anengraver. I said yes? ‘ You’re poor an’t 
you ?’ said he. I told him we were. Then he bade me go with 
him. Ididso. He took me to a coffee-house, and gave me some | 
spirit and biscuit, and when I was done, put me into a hack and 
got in himself. I felt something was wrong, but it was death, sir, 
to turn back. I don’t know where we went to, for the spirit 
put me to sleep ; when I woke up I was in a room with my 

ide and two other men, all well-dressed and the room w 

urnished.  ‘ Neighbour,’ said one of them, ‘we wanta job 

done in your line?’ I nodded. ‘We want a bank-plate en- 
graved.’ ‘I thought as much,’ said I. ‘You’ll do it then?’ 
‘What shall I have?’ ‘A thousand dollars, of the bad mo- 
ney, to be done ?? ‘ But suppose,”’ said I, «1 blow you, now?’ 
‘Try it,”? answered one of them, smiling, ‘try it, my good 
fellow?’ At last I agreed to do the job, and the bill to be 
copied was given me ; when youcame in, sir,’ he continued, 
clutching my arm, “I was at work upon it.”’ | 

The calm distinct manner, in which the engraver told his 
story stryck me with amazement ; I asked him to let me see 
the plate ; he brought it at once, it was a common copper 
plate, the work about half finished. 

“Could you identify the men ?’’ I said. 

“TI dare not if I could,”’ said he, “but I shall have no chance, 
I am convinced they do not live in this city, and are never in 
its streets during daylight.”’ 

“ At any rate,” said 1, “ you must quit this job. ”’ 
“ And what then ? two hundred dollars have been advanced 
me. 
“Tt shall be given you to repay your employer. Destroy 
He plate, and an honest livelihood I’ll insure you hence- 
orth. 

Within a few days I saw the plate destroyed, and the sum 
was soon raised to redeem the wages of sin. | 

The engraver now stands free of debt, though not of obli- 
gation. He is once more a cheerful worker, and his wife’s 
health is rising again under that best of panaceas, a happ 
mind. But often, very often, do I regret that those who 
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minister charity do not give, and refrain from giving, more 
thoughtfully. Had constant, friendly aid been bestowed in 
the case before us, and had the engraver felt that he could, 
without offence, repay when able, his pride would not have 
been wounded, his self-respect lessened, his hope diminished, 
his heart weighed down:—he would have feared no suits, 
would have dreaded no want, would have been exposed to no 
temptations. | 

The case just described was in its circumstances peculiar, 
but nq its essential features and character only one of hun- 
dreds. 


J H. P. 


REPLY 
TO AN ARTICLE IN THE MESSENGER FOR JAN. AND FEB. 1839. 
| “ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION.” 
“The Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.”* 


Mr. Epitors :—The subject of future retribution, as taken 
up by your correspondent H., involves considerations of such 
serious importance, as would seem to afford a sufficient apology 
forany attempt, however weak, to throw light upon it. I trust, 
therefore, you will allow me that privilege by inserting the 
following reply : 

Il entirely agree with your co ndent in all that he says 
upon the first and second divisions into which this subject has 
been classed, and also the fourth. For I ¢oo, cannot but think, 
that “it would certainly be surprising that in a revelation 
given on purpose to bring life and immortality to light, and to 
teach us the way of attaining to these, we should not be told 
what will be our fate, in case we neglect to avail ourselves of 
the proffered salvation.” 

I wish, therefore, only to state some objections to that view 
which H. has taken, viz: that of a “cessation of existence,”’ or 
annihilation, to be the doom of those who die impenitent. 
Because if this hypothesis is untenable by reason or scripture, 
the remaining one—that of their ultimate salvation after a 
previous state of purification from sin, must be negatively the 
true one, as there appears no other left ; but which, however, 
can be shown, as I think, to rest on positive scripture evidence. 


* 2 Cor. 3. 6. 


> 


‘on 


the severe judgment inflicted upon the Jews and their rejec- 


I would first premise, that it does not appear clearly which 
of the following views H. maintains ; whether that those who 


die impenitent will “at death cease to be’’?—as in one place he 


expresses himself; or,that after being raised to life to be j 
they are then to be consigned to annihilation. If the 
what becomes of retribution ? Would not the abandoned and 
profligate gladly embrace such a termination, to free them from 
the pangs of remorse, which the apprehension of future retri- 
bution cannot but awaken in their consciences sooner or later. 
But if, after being raised to life again and doomed to suffering, 
he thinks they are either immediately, or after an indefinite 
riod, to be blotted out of existence, I would offer the following 
considerations, which appear to me, a sufficient refutation. 

First, then, we have the solemn assurance given us, that 
“there shall be a resurection of the dead, both of the just and 
of the unjust ;” (1) “that the hour is coming in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the Son of God 
and shall come forth ;”’ (2) that, “ (3) we must all appear be- 
fore the judgment seat of Christ ;” that, “it is appointed to 
all men, once to die and after that the judgment. ”’ (4) 

- Does not the very assurance that the dad shall be raised as 
well asthe good, involve in it an implication, that God has 
some ulterior benevolent purpose in view with respect to the 
final condition of the former, else why not confinue them in 
the frst death? This has always appeared to me to be an in- 
surmountable objection to the supposition of annihilation. Let 


- us look at it more closely, and we shall see that it is analagous 


to all the Divine dispensations in this life ; and that all God’s 
purposes of love bre pseu are as far above man’s limited con- 
ceptions, “as the heaven is high above the earth.”’ Trace it 
im the awful sentence pronounced upon “ man’s first disobe- 
dience,” “dust thou art and unto dust, thou shalt return.” 
(5) But.the inspired apostle Paul presents this view of it, that 
the death consequent upen sin, will be more than compensa- — 
ted by the grace of in the introduction of the gospel dis- 
pensation. “That as in Adam aii die, even so in Christ, 

all be made alive.” (6) “If through the offence of one many be 
dead, much more, the grace of God and the gift by grace, Je- — 
sus Christ, hath abounded unto many.” (7) And he carries — 
the parallel throughout this 5th Chap. and concludes, that 
“where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” Also, 


(1) Acts xxiv. 15. (2) John v.28, 29. (3) 2 Cor. v.10. (4) Heb. ix. 
27. (5) Gen. iii.19. (6) Rom. xv. 22. (7) Rom. v. 15. 
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tion from belief, he reviews in the same light. «If the fall of 
- them be the riches of the world, what shall the recieving of 
them be but life from the dead.” (8) Again, we may witness 
the ulterior benevolent design in the deluge, in the confusion 
of languages, and the consequent dispersion of mankind ; and 
in fine, through all the disciplinary stages of God’s providence 
(particularly with to the Jews) till we come to the 
gospel dispensation, when “ God sent his Son into the world, 
that the world through him might be saved.”’ (9). And yet this 
design, though embodied: in types and shadows and often an- 
nounced in prophetic symbolic language, as the grand result 
of every previous —— few were there who un- 
derstood or perceived it! | 
Your correspondent portrays in vivid and true colors awful- 
ly and beautifully, the contrast between “being blotted out of 
existence, ”’ and “a life of never ending and increasing im- 
vement and felicity ;”? and judges that those, who reject the 
r, justly deserve the former. Such considerations are in- 
deed calculated to excite an intense interest in refleeting 
minds. But the knowledge of a future life has been lost sight 
of by the pagan world for ages, at least as to any practical 
influence of a moral preparation for it; and by far the greater 
part of our race are yet in utter unconsciousness of such an 
obligation of duty, or motive to improvement of character, as 
to qualify themselves for it—partly from the want of that 
knowledge, and partly from the mind being engrossed with 
sensible objects. and temporal interests—the result of which 
is, the want of a capacity to appreciate pure and spiritual en- 
joyments, and a consequent insensibility to their renovating 
and soul-absorbing influence. And again, if their having liv- 
ed in the neglect of preparing themselves for such an unseen 
and unconceived state of existence and bliss be a conclu- 
sive reason why they should be consigned to oblivion, would 
not the same consideration have inyolved the entire human 
family previous to the introduction of Christianity? Were 
not the first converts dead in trespasses and sins? The 
apostle Paul declares that “ between Jews and Gentiles there is 
no difference, for all are under sin. ”? That “God hath conclu- 
ded them all in unbelief that he might have mercy upon all.”’ 
The Jews indeed vainly plumed themselves upon their being 
the exclusive favorites of God’s compassionate regards and 
mercies, and the apostles themselves were for a time blinded 
by their national prejudices, urtil the disclosure of an astoun- 


(8) Romans xi. 15. (9) John iii. 17. 
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ding fact, drew from their grateful hearts “glory to God.” 
“Then,” said they “hath God also to the Gentiles granted 
tance unto life.”” Act.11.18 | 

This argument therefore proves too much ; for failing in its 
application to the great mass of mankind, it is inconclusive as 
to any part of it. 

‘Again. “The love of life, ” I too believe to be the strongest 
natural inclination of the human heart; but it has its limits, 
To minds oppressed with a sense of conscious guilt—borne _ 
down with remorse and a fearful apprehension of coming evils 
from whence there can be no escape,—then indeed “ men ma 
seek death, but will not find it; and desire to dies but dea 
will flee from them.”’ Rev. ix. 6. To such characters in such 
a state of mind annihilation has nothing frightful or revolt- 


me fully accord with H. that “if even man’s existence were 
limited to this present life, he would still have abundant cause 
to be grateful to his Maker. ’’ “ But,’”? he adds, “ we do not 
pretend with respect to any other of the blessings of life which 
the Deity confers upon us, that they should be perpetual, and 
why should we require it in regard to existence ?”’ The an- 
swer is found in the disciplinary nature of all God’s dis 
sations, and the solemn assurance that the wicked shall be 
raised to punishment in a future life. 

What then is punishment? What its nature and object? 
Is it an end or a means? Is it suffering inflicted for its own 
sake and final? Or is it remedial, and of course limited in 
duration ? | 

It appears to me that there are two sources from whence 
me may derive just and scriptural ideas of divine punishment. 
Ist. The revealed character of the divine Being. And 2nd. the 
la e of scripture, as connected with the future condition 
of the impenitent. | | 

The character of God, as the One Creator and Father of all 
the human family, is so much involved in the conclusions 
which we form respecting the nature of divine punishment, 
that I do not see how any person who reflects on the subject 
—who values that character, and is desirous of forming and 
cherishing correct, consistent, worthy and exalted conceptions 
of it, can rest satisfied without a thorough examination of It. 

In the gospel of Jesus Christ, the clearest and fullest reve- 
lation is made of the divine character. It isthere God has been 


_ pleased to make himself known as a Father ; and his infinite 
intelligence, almighty power and omniscience, are set forth as 
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corresponding attributes with his universal benevolence, in- 
exhaustible compassion and mercy. 

But is the Creator, a Father ¢o all mankind, or only toa 
part ofthem? Did Jesus Christ procure or cause God to be- 
‘come a Father to those to whom he is said to stand in that re- 
lation ? or did he only “declare him’”’* to be, what he es- 
sentially is and ever will remain, and what he always was, 
but the full disclosure or manifestation of which was re- 
served for this “ fulness of time, ”t this last, complete, and 
most glorious display of “ Grace and Truth’’t which “came 
by Jesus Christ, ’’? and which unites all the lines of his ad- 
ministration and centres them in /ove—for “God is love,’’ 
and “ herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us,and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.’’|| . 
“The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the tere 

Again—it appears throughout the New Testament, that t 
declarations respecting the wnity of the divine Being, are in 
most instances identified with the character of Father: con- 
sequently, if there is but one God, he is a Father. The lan- 
guage of our Lord is strikingly to this point throughout. The 
apostles also spoke of the Deity under the same character. “To 
usthere is but one God—the Father—of whom are all things.”% 
“There is one God and Father of all.’”’** “The Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named.”’tt _ 

Now all our primary ideas of the paternal character have a 
human origin ; and. that we are warranted in considering this 
a just standard we have the authority of Christ himself, who 
refers us to the feelings and conduct of human fathers towards 
their children, to judge of the corresponding feelings and con- 
duct of our “ Father in heaven, ’’ towards his children. 

But a human parent will not expose or subject his child to 
pain or suffering, except asa means of insuring his benefit in 
some form or other ; much less will he ever abandon him. 
Punishment, therefore, with him, is merely a corrective and re- 
medial measure. 

But farther. We cannot contemplate the final destinies of 
human beings, without a reference to the design of the Creator 
ingiving them existence. For can we form aconception of the 
operations of an infinite intelligence, having no design in 
view? Surely not. If then that intelligence was actuated by 
love, by the desire—the delight of communicating its own 


* John i. 18. + Gal. iv. 4. ¢Johni. 17. || John iv. 8. 10. § John 
Iv, 14, q l Corinthians viii. 6. salina E phes. iv. 6. tt Ephes. ill. 14, 15. 
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blessedness,—and by “making man in his own image,” ep. 
dowed him with a capacity to receive it—guided by a presci- 
ence that can see the end from the beginning—wisdom, to em- 
brace an estimate of appropriate and adequate means, that 
cannot err or be deceived—and possessed of irresistible pow- 
er—what can prevent the accomplishment of such designs ?* 
“He is without variableness or shadow of turning;” « his 
compassions fail not;”’ “his mercies endure forever.” His 
love can suffer neither change, nor diminution, but is bound- 
less, inalienable and inextinguishable. 

He is therefore the “ faithful Creator,”’ (1 Pet. iv .19.) as 
well as the “ Father of the whole family in Heaven and Earth.” 

Punishment, then, is clearly a means, and being intended as 
a means, it must necessarily be /imited in its duration and 
subordinate to the end for which it is designed, which is the 
correction and removal of sin—the extermination of vicious 
propensities and inveterate habits of disobedience ; and the 

unishment adapted to effect this must continue until it is ef- 
ectuated, and therefore in relation to sin, and habits of vice, 
it must terminate in their destruction. For God punishes 
the sinner to remove his sin. But to suppose that means de- 
vised by consummate wisdom and enforced by Almighty 
power, can ultimately fail of realizing their intended purpose, 
would be, as I think, both absurd, and derogatory to the Di- 
vine Attributes. 

Again, surely something more is implied than a dismission 
from existence in the expressions in which future punishment 
is conveyed. “The worm that dieth not and the fire that is 
not quenched ;”’ “there shall be weeping, wailing and gnash- — 
ing of teeth;’’ “everlasting punishment,”’ &c. | 

But H. says, “mere suffering, whether physical or mental, 
evidently possesses no moral power :” that “the scriptures 
teach us, it is true, that every afflictive dispensation that 
befals us here, isintended for our correction and improve- 
ment; but yet, we see, that perhaps the smadler number are 
made wiser by the things which they sufler. What reason 
then have we for inferring, that the same discipline which now 
is avowedly inefficient, will hereafter prove efiicient, with the 
very persons on whom now it makes no salutary impression.” 

is may appear plausible, but is it conclusive ? I think not, 
and for the following reasons. 


* For the scriptural truth of these positions and views, I would refer to the 
following passages, among others: Isaiah xlvi. 5. 10. and lv. 10, 11. 
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For first, the whole guidance of human conduct, individu- 
ally as well as collectively, is made up of human experience, 
painful or pleasing, beneficial or disastrous. From the first 
development of voluntary effort, suffering becomes the great 
efficient teacher to the chz/d ; and if untutored by parental or 
other guardian guidance, the on/y teacher. And the progress 
of individuals, as well as of the race, in moral advancement, 
proves incontestibly, as I think, that it is the greater number 
in each case that have been made wiser by the things which 
they suffered ; for, in the absence of revelation, what else has 
so much contributed to their moral advancement ? 

And second, if this is in accordance with the past, as I believe 

it to be, and if it is admitted as true “that every afflictive dis- 
pensation is infendecd for our correction and improvement,”’ 
ought we not rather to infer that, if it pleases the divine Being 
to call back into existence the whole race of man, to a state of 
just retribution, those on whom the discipline of this life has 
been inefficient, will, for that very reason, be placed in cir- 
cumstances in which their moral perceptions will be less ob- 
scured, and their moral sensibilities more effectually wrought 
upon by more powerful influences,—not by any arbitrary in- 
fliction of vengeance, but, by being “made to eat of the fruit 
of their own way and being filled with their own devices.”’ 
Prov. i. 31. 
_ With respect to plants and animals, “many of which 
perish before arriving to maturity,’’ &c. the cases are not strict- 
ly analogous, the condition of their existence, as well as the 
purposes of it, are temporary, and in many cases altogether 
subsidiary. But every human being is a conscious indivi- 
dual, an entire whole in himself ; nor can it be shown, either 
from reason or from scripture, that any one of the human 
race was brought into being, mere/y to subserve the benefit 
of others. 

I am sensible that the language of scripture in which the 
future condition of the impenitent is expressed, is very strong; 
such as “they shall perish ;”? “the wrath of God abideth on 
him ;? “everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord ;”? “they shall not see life ;”” “fiery indignation, which 
shall devour the adversaries ;’’ “ they shall lose life ;’’ “ ever- 
lasting condemnation ;”’ “the blackness of darkness forever.” 
&e, But is it stronger than the following, which yet have re- 
ference only to the first death, from which state there is to be 
a general resurrection ; although when these sentences were de- 
livered, that resurrection had not been revealed, at least but 
obscurely. «How are they brought into desolation, they are 
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utterly consumed with terrors ;’’* “thou castest them into 
destruction ;”? “like sheep they are laid in the grave, death 
shall feed on them ;”’t “ they are like the beasts that perish ;” 
« put not your trust in the son of man in whom there is no help, 
his breath goeth forth, he returneth to his earth, in that very 
day his thoughts perish ;”’t “they shall never see light,” &.§ 

The first awful sentence against sin was peremptory and un- 
conditional ; “ dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt return.” 

And when God sent the prophet Jonah with the tremendous 
denunciation, “yet forty days and Ninevah shall be over- 
thrown,’”’ no conditions were either expressed or implied, and 
yet we find that Jonah perfectly understood, that mercy was 
in reserve for them in case of repentance ; and the Ninevites 
were induced to cherish the same hope, for they acted on the 
faith of it; nor were they disappointed, as the sequel shews ; 
for we are told that upon their turning from their evil ways, 
the city and people were spared. 

I trust I have now shown, that if the teral sense of the 
_ words in which the future condition of the impenitent is ex- 
pressed, seemingly imply death, total, absolute, a final extinc- 
tion of existence, yet, that the spirit of the Gospel Revelation 
opens to our view a brighter anticipation, the gleams of a tri- 
umphant alleluia ; when “death shall be swallowed up in vic- 
tory,’ “and the Lord God shall wipe away all tears from all 
faces ;”’ “ will destroy the veil of the covering that is spread 
over all flesh ;’’|| when, “there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain,’ 
when these “former things shall have passed away.” 

“ Come that blessed day, that glorious hour!”’ 

In my next, Messrs. Editors, if you will allow me, I will en- 
deavour to state what appears to me, the direct and positive 
scriptural evidence for it. 

Cincinnati, June, 1839. T. M. 


HINT—GOETHE. 


For the distant still thou yearnest, 
And behold the good so near, 
If to use the good thou learnest, 
Trust thou’lt always find it here. J. S. D. 


* Ps, Ixxiii. 18, 19- t Ps. xlix. 14—20. t Ps. cxlvi. 3, 4. 

§ But as the first death is to be followed by the first resurrectioh, why may 
not the second death be followed by the second resurrection ? 

Isaiah xxv. 7,8. Rev. xxi. 3, 4,5. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF A SAINT. 


NUMBER TWO. 

One morning, after a night passed by my aged friend in great 
agony, I found him seated by the window that overlooked the 
garden and the lovely landscape, inhaling the sweets, and 
admiring the hues and forms and motions. “Freer and freer 
to enjoy beauty, thank heaven!” was his reply, as I asked him 
how he felt. “ You must indeed long to be at rest, and wholly 
rid of this mortal body.”” “Ohno! my young friend, pain has 
its uses, depend upon it there is no rest here or ever, except 
in power of cheerful endurance. If we were strong in affec- 
tions, the evils of life would be trifles; and being weak and 
selfish, suffering is our best teacher. Ido not feel sanguine 
in the hope that this present scene is to end human troubles, 
or that the pains, which it is best for me to pass through, will 
be punished here. I see so much, so very much of misery 
upon earth, that I half feel as if it were indispensably neces- 
sary, for the training up of spirits through eternity. Grasp in 
imagination the various scenes now occurring, under the 
view of divine goodness; picture to yourself savage life with 
its exposures and squalid want, and all the anxious toils, and 

disappointing, never ending drudgery of civilized lands, 
and add the sicknesses, the accidents, the woes from ignorance, 
the wilful wretchedness, the transmitted miseries, the wrongs 
inflicted by man on man, and then think how strong must be 
the instinctive love of life and enjoyment, that can make this 
existence even tolerable. Can you suppose that this awful 
amount of suffering is answering no end? Human history is 
one long struggle, the voice of past times is a groan, mingled 
with a shout of defiance against evil ; and can we doubt, that 
this strife of man with circumstances is in someway the means 
of working out for him a glorious destiny.” | 

“ Your view appears to me to be a gloomy one, my dear sir,” 
Ianswered. I cannot think evil intended. Itseems to me rather 
accidental, or incidental, shall I say, to the existence of free in- 
telligences yet undeveloped. We make mistakes,and it would 
introduce a universal chaos if these were tolerated. ‘Tolerated, 
however, is hardly the word, for it does not convey the idea 
of that universal harmony of the laws of being, by which each 
existence co-operates with and restrains all other existences. 
But we make mistakes of all sorts, partly from ignorance, 
partly from folly, now wilfully, now negligently, now inevita- 
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bly ; and of necessity we suffer, and it is best we should suffer, 
In proportion to our progress and increase in wisdom, and 
power of self-control, we come more into concert with the 
universe, and there is less strife, less suffering. Past history 
seems to me a progress ; and with man’s advancement, evil I 
trust will be annihilated.” 

“ You are partially right, I suppose,”’ replied my aged friend, 
“right as far as you go. I see all the cheering light cast 
upon evil and suffering by your suggestion, and I agree with 
you entirely in thinking we are constituted for happiness, 
Our desire for it is a prophecy of it. We shall be happy in 
some way intime. Good will come in time, evil will cease 
in time, by some changes inward and outward in all beings, 
I trust evil is, if you plegse to say so, an accident of present 
imperfection. ‘The universe is a combination and working 
together of various energies and forces. They are all finite 
by mutual limitation Nothing can now become all that it is 
fitted to be, so hemmed in is it by a crowd of beings around. 
Evil is thus incidental to the existence together of finite pow- 
ers, and to the triumph of higher over inferior powers, of 
intelligence over matter, of the spiritual over the animal. 
This is an encouraging view of evil, and 1 suppose a partial 
explanation of it. But my view I think yet more encourag- 
ing, and more satisfactory. You make evil a sort of neces- 
sary and inevitable thing, a negative good at the best. In my 
-mind, mysterious and incomprehensible though it still is, evil 
- appears to be more than this. I fancy, I can see how it iseven 
a positive good. Let me illustrate my idea a little. We speak 
of the infinite Being as all blessed, all happy. But is this true, 
in the common acceptation of such language? Can you believe, 
that the Deity is indifferent to the sufferings of his creatures? 
Why look! the very animalcules which fill the ocean’s deep, the 
insect swarms which cloud the air, all tribes and classes of 
living things of every size and mode of existence suffer. Even 
we, with our imperfect and feeble sympathies, mourn for them ; 
and from the young child sobbing itself to sleep in the cradle, 
to the old man, half conscious of his solitariness, and depen- 
dance, and helpless imbecility, each human being bears a 
load of ills, ills of bodily weariness and pain, ills of error and 
imperfect knowledge, ills of disappointed or bereaved affections, 
ills of conscious unworthiness, remorse, and sorrow over others’ 
crimes ; the earth is thus all full of unhappiness, and for all 
that you or I know, the countless stars are equally darkened 
with sorrow ; and can that Being, whom our hearts tell us is 
full of love, be unmindful of all this? You will say, as has been 
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often said, the evil of present existence is merged and lost in 
the good, which omniscience sees evolving in the future, 
Let us give due weight to this consideration ; but still I say, 
that in any conception we can form of such a Being, it would 
seem as if he must have sympathy, and as if, having it, he must 
_ suffer with his suffering creatures. Yes! in the very degree 
of his greater depth and tenderness of affection, should we sup- 
pose, must his pain for them increase. Do I mean then to deny 
that we can conceive of divinity as all blessed ? Oh no! but is 
not his blessedness his disintercstedness? \t is a sublime con- 
ception, sometimes entertained by Trinitarians, that God, the 
infinite, the eternal, the all good, is willing to suffer for us. For 
myself I believe it true, though in a different sense from that 
which they intend, that God does suffer furman. Sometimes 
it seems to me, no being can suffer so much ; and when I see 
a mother, pale, wan, faint from fatigue and hunger, in her nur- 
sing care of a sick child, my thoughts ascend to that infinite 
Parent, forever watching over us, bearing with us, pitying us, 
sorrowing for us ; and my reverence deepens with my grati- 
tude. And our Saviour, that image of the Father, never seems 
to me so bright with the glory of the Godhead, as when I think 
of him as proving his infinite disinterestedness through the 
agonies of death. I summon up the martyrdoms and sacri- 
fices which men have experienced for their brethren, and I 
hardly dare to think how much the being of beings may have 
willingly undergone through myriads of ages for the creatures 
of his love.”’ 

He stopped for a moment and seemed lost in the immensity 
of the thought, and then said, “ I will dwell no longer on these 
ideas, which it is almost profanation to bring out from the eternal 
silence of contemplation into imperfect speech. I merely wish- 
ed to suggest to myself and to you, that the highest conception 
which we are able to form of the happiness of the infinite one, 
seems to be, that of his unlimited disinterestedness. And now, 
I ask, what other happiness than this can we ever expect to 
share? Does this throw any light upon evil? Think of it, my 
friend ; is it not the necessary law of spirit, that we must make 
sacrifices in order that we may experience, and become con- 
scious of, and prove our love, in order that we may gain and 
keep and perfect true love? Happiness is the gratification of 
self-love, and the capacity for it is indispensable ; for were not 
our desires strong, there would be no first impulse to activity ; 
but our highest happiness, which we can learn only from ex 
rience, and which we should never have anticipated, consists 
in overcoming this very self-love. Disappointment teaches self- 
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command, danger calls out courage, hardship stimulates ener- 
gy, necessity quickens thought, difficulty trains the will, all 
these good effects of evil upon intellect and will, we see and 
feel ; and now still more I say, and the view is a yet higher 
one, it is pain and pain alone that teaches self renunciation. 
We could not, so far as I can see, learn this lesson, this grand- 
est of all lessons, but for evil. If all were peace and gratifica- 
tion, and successful endeavour,—if occasion was always invi- 
ting to effort, and circumstances always aided us, I do not see 
how we could ever have affections, except of a selfish kind. | 
might love others, and sympathise with, and approve them, to 
a certain degree, because they would gratify me ; but I never 
can know the profound depths of these feelings, which the infi- 
nite spirit has opened in my spirit, till I can love others although 
they do not gratify me, love them though I am someway in ~ 
pain for them ; pity, compassion, tolerance, forgiveness, trouble 
taken for the unworthy and thankless, good done without 
thought of recompense, sacrifice made without prospect of com- 
pensation—it is in such feelings as these, that I alone learn the 
full meaning of love. Now is nota scene of evil absolutely 
necessary, as the fit element for such affections? Is it not 
necessary in a two fold way ; first, that through the sufferings 
of others, sympathy may be called out in its fulness ; and sec- 
ondly, that through our own sufferings, we may learn to fore- 
go happiness? The universe of spirits must be common 
sufferers, and so perfect their infinite capacity of love, such 
is the dim conception that aids in illuminating to my mind the 
dark valley of evil, through which all creatures pass. And — 
this does not seem to me so much a contrivance or plan for the 
education of spirits, as a necessity in the nature of things. You 
speak with truth of the universal co-operation of all beings, and 
of the impossibility that any interruption of this harmony 
should be tolerated. The universe is a compromise of cou- 
flicting interests. Every creature must make sacrifices to every 
other creature. Either by strife and force, or by willing sur- 
render and concession, must this be done. And to ascend once 
more to that highest thought of thoughts, what a sacrifice per- 
haps the infinite Being may make, in the very act of creation, 
in the very putting forth of his Almighty energies in finite 
forms! Why should he not have dwelled in the eternal 
peace of his own perfections? Why should he have made 
this universe of imperfect things? Does not that mysterious 
feeling of disinterestedness in our own souls answer ? 

indeed is Love. May we not say with certainty he made 
not the universe for his own sake ; he acts not for himself. 
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Through long, long centuries, he forbears, and aids, and pities, 
and pardons, that he may multiply himself in the souls which 
he inspires. Oh! my young friend, how can we express that 

rofound conviction, which every soul must have in proportion 
to its purity of divine disinterestedness ? And how can we be- 
come his children, and experience his eternal bliss of doing 
good, except through the discipline of suffering ?’’ 

A sweet smile passed over his face, as looking down upon 
his wasted and shrunken form, he added: “ Pain Precletadi, 
been a good friend to me. It has been teaching me, by rough 
games to be sure, how to conquer itself. If 1 must bear pain 
in myself, and still keep thought free to learn, and taste free 
to enjoy, and heart free to love, and energy free to work, (and 
to some degree I have been taught by long experience how to 
do so,) surely I can willingly undergo pain for others. Ido 
feel with much gratitude, that I am more fit now to go to some 
other scene of greater sacrifice, because of greater responsibil- 
ity, than if I had lived an easier life. I am less eager, I trust, 
for happiness, and demand less, and so findenore of it ; the ex- 
pressions, the ‘ worship of sorrow,’ the ‘divine depth of sor- 
tow,’ become each day more significant ; I am getting clearer 
conceptions of the necessity of self sacrifice ; and disinterested- 
ness wears ever a holier and sublimer look.” 

W. H. C. 


ANNALS OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 
[ CONTINUED. | 


Before proceeding with the story of La Salle, let us correct 
some of the misprinted proper names in our last number. 
Page 153. _ For Allonez read Allowez. | 
« Burte read Brute. 
« 154 © For Idiet read Joliet. 


La Salle is believed to have come to America about 1670, 
and to have been excited to action by the discoveries of Mar- 
quette and Joliet. For all that is known of his early history, 
see Charlevoix. 

1678.—July 14th.—La Salle left France, where he had been 
to get Governmental help, with thirty men, bound for Quebec, 
where he arrived on the 15th of September. Of his proceed- 
ings from that time forward, we have three accounts; one by 
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Louis Hennepin, a Franciscan monk, who joined him at Fort 
Frontenac, at the eastern end of lake Ontario ; one professing 
to be by Tonti, who was La Salle’s lieutenant ; and one b 
Charlevoix, who was no believer in either Hennepin or Tonti, 
and probably drew his account from other sources. Henne- 
pin’s Journal up to February 29th, 1680, is believed to be cor- 
rect, and agrees with the account in Charlevoix who is much 
less detailed, however ; this, therefore, we follow up to that 
time. The Journal professing to be by Tonti, that comman- 
mander expressly disclaimed, and it is of course not to be re- 

rded , though republished by the Historical Society of New — 

ork as genuine, and often referred to by our ministers during 
the troubles with Spain as to the Mississippi. For proof of 
its falsity see Charlevoix’s History, 3d vol. of the original edi- 
tion, page 385, where the writer is speaking of Ibberville ; 
and also in the Lettres Edifiantes, a letter from Father Ma- 
rest dated Cascasquias, Nov. 9th, 1712. | 

We cannot enter at any length into the adventures of La 
Salle, but referring to Charlevoix, Hennepin, whose “ New 
Discovery ”’ is not very rare, and the North American Review 
for January, 1839, must briefly skeletonise his acts. 


1678, in September, he reached Quebec. 


Nov. 18th.—He started to cross lake Ontario, but was four 
weeks in reaching Niagara ; where he left his men, and retur- 
ned to Fort Frontenac to forward stores. 


1679.—Jan. 20th.—La Salle arrived at Niagara again, hav- 
ing lost his vessel and stores. Early in the spring he again 
went down the lake. Meanwhile some of his men were col- 
lecting furs, of which the king had given him the monopoly in 
—~ region, and others were building a vessel at the foot of 
ake Erie. 


August 7th.—This vessel, “The Griffin,’ was launched. 
August 28th.—She reached Missilimacanac. 


Sept. 18th.—She sailed in charge of a pilot, for Niagara, 
loaded with furs, and was never heard from again. 


Sept. 19th.—La Salle proceeded with his men down lake 
Michigan. 


Nov. 1st.—He reached “ the river of the Miamis,’”’ believed 
to have been the St. Joseph’s, for reasons given in the 
of January last, in the N. American Review. 
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Dec. 3d.—Finding cold weather coming, and hearing noth- 
ing of his vessel, La Salle with thirty men crossed to the Kan- 
kakee and embarked upon it. 


' 1680.—January 4th.—Reached a lake, supposed to have 
been that of Peoria: near here they met the Illinois Indians, 
who received them in a friendly manner. 


Jan. 15th.—About this time fort Crevecoeur (broken heart) 
was commenced not far from where Peoria stands, probably. 
La Salle was much dispirited, and his men rebellious. Havy- 
ing determined to go back to the lakes, he concluded to leave 
Tonti in command at Crevecoeur, and to send Hennepin down 
the Illinois, to explore the Mississippi above the mouth of the 
former river. i 

Feb. 29th.—Hennepin started on his voyage. From this 
point Hennepin’s Journal becomes of doubtful authenticity, 
and his second work, the “ New Discovery” scarcely credible. 
The grounds for disbelief may be. found stated in the North 
American Review of Jan. ’39, and the argument in his favor 
in the Democratic Review for April 1839. A memoir on this 
subject, with rough draughts of Hennepin’s two maps of 
America will be sent to the Historical Society of Ohio next 


winter. See also N. A. Review, July, 1839. 


From this time Charlevoix alone can be relied on, till July 
1684, when a new witness appears. : 


1680.—Nov.—La Salle did not leave Fort Crevecoeur till 
this time, why, we know not. 

1681.—Sept.—A band of Iroquois forced Tonti to leave the 
Illinois, and return to the lakes. 


1682.—During the spring and summer of this year, La Salle 
was collecting new forces and stores, and was back and forth 


from Quebec to Crevecoeur. | 


1683.—Jan.—The discoverers reach the Illinois again. WJ. 
B. Charlevoix has this date, and some others wrong, see N 


American Review, Jan. 1839. 
Feb. 2d-—Reached the Mississippi. 
April 9th.—Reached its mouth. 


: Nov. 9th.—La Salle, having returned to Canada, sails for 
rance. 
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In France he was received with distinction, and prevailed 
on the Government to give him vessels with which to sail for 
the mouth of the Mississippi. Of his’ after adventures, we 
have a full account in Joutel’s Journal, a copy of which is in 
the library of Lane Seminary. | 


We give his facts very briefly. 


1684.—July 24th.—La Salle and 280 persons sailed from 
Rochelle. 


December 28th.—Discovered the main land in the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


1685.—Feb. 4th—Landed some men to try to find the Mis- 
sissippi, which they could not do by sea. 

Feb. 13th.—The vessels entered “ the Bay of St. Louis,” or 
Bay of St. Bernard ; one being wrecked in entering. 


Through the spring and summer they built forts and houses, 
but all went wrong, and many died. 


In December, La Salle started to seek the Mississippi by 
land, | 


1686.—March.—He returned unsuccessful. 
April.—He again tried. 
August.—He again returned unsuccessful. 


1687.—January 12th.—A third time he left with his whole 
company. 

March 15th.—They reached a branch of Trinity River, and 
encamped. 


March 17th.—La Salle’s nephew was killed by some dis- 
contented followers. 


March 20th.—La Salle himself was murdered by them. 


After his death some of his followers remained among the 
Indians, and others found their way to the Illinois where Tenti 
had remained since his first return from the mouth of the 
Mississippi, in 1683. 

Of La Salle’s last voyage a second-hand account, not wor- 
thy of credit, is given by Hennepin ; and Charlevoix has ab- 
stracted very fully Joutel’s narrative, - 


The sources of all our knowledge touching La Salle, are 
therefore : | 
Charlevoix, up to October 1678. | 
Hennepin, from October 1678, to February 29th 1680. 
Charlevoix, from March 1, 1680, to July 24th, 1684. 
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Joutel, from July 24th 1684, till his death. 
A full Biography of this man ought to be written, for his 
adventures are full of interest, and disclose a noble spirit. 


In our next number we shall close all that we have to say 
of the French Dominion in the west. J. A. P. 


A STORM. 


See, how the black cloud is sweeping along on its terrible pinions! 
Nearer and nearer it comes, dark’ning the blue of the sky : 

See, up the road, how the wind with the dust comes sweeping and whirling, 
Tossing the tops of the trees, tearing the leaves from their boughs ! 
Now it comes slamming the shutters, and clattering off with the shingles, 

Howling all round the house, screaming to enter the door! 
Now do the men all hasten their steps each one to his dwelling ; 
Servants are bustling about, barring the windows and doors; 
Women look anxiously out, while their delicate bosoms are beating, 
Watching the gaps of the clouds, waiting their husbands’ return : 
While with wild stare o’er the plain go musing the indolent cattle, 
Seeking the dangerous tree, standing alone in the field. 
Darker and darker it grows; the clouds like rent curtains are hanging ; 
Sharp is the lightning flash,—keen as a scimetar blade! 
Rattling, bellowing, booming along rolls the terrible thunder ! 
Children look timidly up to see where its dwelling may be. 
I once looked up, as they do, to see where the thunder was going, 
But there was nothing above save the continuous clouds. 


Again there’s a flash—a start—a pause—and the armies of heaven 
Seem to be rolling a field, trampling the clouds like a floor! 

Now comes the rush of the rain—like mist, in the wind it is sweeping; 
Large come the pattering drops, washing the panes of the glass: 

Now come the slattering hail-stones, pelting the shelterless roses, 

_ Speckling the summer grass, showering crystals abroad ;— 

A present from Winter to Summer—a message to tell her he’s coming. 


But the storm ceases at length ;—windows fly open again; 
Rolls away in the distance the muttering moan of the thunder; 

Through the rifts of the clauds peeps the blue of the sky; 
Warm and broad o’er the earth the slant sun gayly is smiling, 


While the bright bow in the east gives us the promise of peace. 
Cc. P. 
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COLERIDGE. 


To Coleridge we feel indebted for some of the most invigo- 
rating convictions, and we are therefore always glad to state, 
in a quiet way, the grounds of our admiration. In a quiet 
way, we say, for the adoration, full mouthed and mysterious, 
with which his school too often echo his sayings, as if Delphic 
oracles, has perhaps, not unnaturally called out the sneering 
doubt whether the fumes of his delirium came from prophetic 
caverns. We think that cool and candid judgment must class 
Coleridge among the few remarkable writers of our time, 
and prize him as one well calculated to exert a salutary in- 
fluence. As for his prose works, his philosophical opinions 
lay broad and strong foundations for principle, his religious 
speculations offer the strongest possible reputation to the very 
dogmas he honestly strove to believe, and his compositions, 
in general, by the habits of reflection they are fitted to train up, 
neutralize the effects of whatever errors they may instil. 
And as for his poems, the wild melody of his verses, so varied, 
yet superlatively sweet, haunts us, bringing up again and 
again his descriptive touches to open our eyes to nature’s 
lessons, his pure sentiments to sanctify our heart, and his 
bright points of thought to be ever stars in our firmament. 

We have no thought, in this article, of entering the Sybil- 
linic grottoes of Coleridge’s philosophy, though through them 
one may pass to Elysian fields, nor of attempting to point out 
the incongruities and disproportionativeness of his temple of 
faith, solemn as is its gothic shade. Our present aim is hum- 
bler. We purposely pass by the debeatable ground of his 
metaphysics and theology, and would speak of him only as a 
man, for we feel as if we might, perhaps, in a calm dispassionate 
way, remove some of the objections which have prevented 
others from sympathising with him, and thus shut them out 
from much pleasure and profit. 

We would preface what remarks we shall take the liberty 
to make, of one, whom we number among our benefactors, 
and who has now put off the garments of clay, with his own 
touching plea for himself. It is headed an &dmonition. 


“There are two sides to every question. If thou hast genius and 
poverty to thy lot, dwell on the foolish, perplexing, imprudent, dan- 
gerous anc even immoral conduct of promise-breach in small things, 
of want of punctuality, of procrastination in all its shapes and dis- 

uises. Force men to reverence the dignity of thy moral strength, in and 
for itself,—seeking no excuses or palliations from fortune, or sick- 
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ness, or a too full mind, that, in opulence of conception, overrated its 
powers of application. But if thy fate should be different, shouldest 
thou possess competence, health, and ease of mind, and then be thy- 
self called upen to judge such faults in another so gitted.—O! then, 
upon the other view of the question say, “am | in ease and comfort, and 
dare I wonder that he, poor fellow, acted so and so? Dare | accuse 
him? Ought I not to shadow forth to myself, that, glad and luxuriat- 
ing in a short escape from anxiety, his mind overpromised for itself ; 
that, want combatting with his eager desire to produce things worthy 
of fame, hedreamed of the nobler, when he should have been produc- 
ing the meaner, and so had the meaner obtruded on his moral being, 
when the nobler was making full way on his intellectual? Think of 
the monifoldness of his many petty calls! Think, in short, on all that 
should be like a voice from heaven to warn thyself against this and 
this, and call it up for pity and for palliation ; and then draw the balance. 
Take him in his whole,—his head, his heart, his wishes, his innocence 
of all selfish crime, anda hundred years hence, what will be the re- 
sult? ‘The good,—were it but a single volume that made truth more 
visible, and goodness more lovely, and pleasure at once more akin to 
virtue, and, self doubted, more pleasurable! And the evil,—while 
le lived, it injured none but himself; and where is it now? Ia his 
grave. Follow it not thither.”—p. 368 vol. 1, of Lit. Remains. 


Coleridge was inconsistent ; what were the causes of his 
mental and moral incongruities? Let us candidly inquire, 
and let us consider then, in the first place, that he was prevented 
from being true to himself. Nothing could have been more 
liberal and large than his original nature. LEarly in life all 
was promise, an upspringing and blooming of a new world. 
His sympathies were for progress, the shadows lay westward, 
and darkness was melting before a rising sun. Hope was his 
prophet, and he had faith in her cheering visions. But he lost 
this first estate. Perhaps, overflowing with impulse, he felt 
the need of a bounded channel to guide it,—perhaps his own 
liberty occasionally passed into license,—perhaps the excesses 
of popular feeling, which burst from its prison in France, 
alarmed and shocked him,—perhaps he was disappointed in 
youthful day-dreams, or the cares of life came too early to 
cloud his morning,—perhaps his reverence for the writers of 
the Elizabethan age, his old England feeling, and patriotic 
prejudice,—perhaps a fastidiousness growing out of literary re- 
finements, and a Toryism drawing its sustenance from parti- 
cular friendships, or all of these causes together, combined to ef- 
fect the revolution in hischaracter. Certain it is, however, that 
at the period of earlier manhood a change took place, which in- 
troduced contradictions into the habits of his mind, and an in- 
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termitting reverence for authority was substituted for his orig- 
inal buoyant freedom. He was meant for a poet and became 
a -metaphysician ; for a religious reformer, but was changed to 
a bigoted son of the church; for a friend of equal rights, and of 
christian brotherhood, but an opiate of loyalty was adminis- 
tered, and he folded his arms in inaction. enceforward, 
there was an attempt to justify by plausible excuses his par- 
tial unfaithfulness to reason, and to explain by ingenious spe- 
culations mysterious doctrines, still more to persuade himself 
and others, that he was true in allegiance to ancient Orthodox 
belief by wooing old terms in new senses, His religious and 
political dogmas he was led to form by a feeling of imperfec- 
tion in himself. But he sought ease, from this conscious fall- 
ing short of the high view of duty which opened upon him, 
not by faithful pioneering in the new regions to which Provi- 
dence had guided, but by painful toil on the well trodden ways 
of tradition. We lament this want of moral courage ; for we 
see in it, we think, the explanation of his incompleteness, and 
yet more of his mystic dogmatism. He was forced, as it seems 
to us, to be fast set in prejudice, for he felt strong within the 
instinct of freedom. 

But secondly let us consider, that there naturally resulted 
from this inconsistency, a want of unity in mind. There was 
in Coleridge, we suppose, no centre of attraction, round which 
might chrystalize the elements of his learning ; no truth, 
which at once equivalent to the idea of his reason, approving 
itself to his conscience, responsive to his affections, grateful to 
his taste, and plain to his understanding was a word of life in 
the soul to organize his acquisitions. The accidents of education, 
too, helped to produce this want of order in a mind, which 
tended strongly to orderliness; so strongly, indeed, that he 
was striving forever to groupe all thought in genera and spe- 
cies. We say the accidents of education increased this un- 
willing confusion ; for he was made too early a scholar. His 
head gathered faster than his heart could quicken the growing 
mass of his knowledge. His youth had planned a glorious 
temple, and overrated his ability to build. Orders were sent 
to the ends of the earth, and cedars from Lebanon and gold 
from Ophir, silks for the tabernacle and rich vessels for wor- 
ship were heaped with piles of common masonry. His range 
of study was indeed most extensive. -The languages, dead 
and living, history in its mountain springs, swelling rills, full 
streams and wide oceans, science in the grand book of nature 
and small cabinets of men, acquaintance with individual minds 


in their thoughts and acts, insight into the universal princi. 
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les of art and their manifestations at different eras, literary 
information and book knowledge enough for an Oxford libra- 
rian, political speculations and information of passing affairs, 
and philosophy based upon profound psychological inquiries 
all were included in the continent of truth, which he had en- 
tered upon, made a map of and meant toexplore. Add to this 
that an original imagination in its busy workings was rearing 
fresh coral isles, while a luxuriant fancy was clothing them 
with beautiful life, and we have an outline of his habitual 
mental operations as they would have been, had health and 
independence and inward peace allowed. And yet was this 
activity desultory. His plans ever outstripped his tardy 
achievements ; his ideal of what should be, surrounded his 
real acts, as unformed space does a made world ; and the 
thoughts, which he intended to brighten to central suns, re- 
mained the nebula of spent light which he had gathered. This 
incompleteness was owing, we think, to the want of inward 
harmony and oneness. 

And thirdly, let us consider, that this very absence of peace- 
fal order within, increased a habit of thought natural to his 
mind, his self-consciousness. “ Know thyself,’”? seemed to 
him written on all nature, history, and art, so strong was the 
impression of this maxim on his own diseased retina. His 
philosophical pursuits heightened the evil. He was not con- 
tent to see spirit reflected in varied hues, from the multiplied 
forms of life. He wished to know not only its effects and 
manifestations, but its very essential brightness, and gazed 
- upon its image in the deep well within, till the dazzled eye 

saw his own experience in every object. We know not how 
to explain the fewness of his complete productions, when com- 
pared with his evidently fertile creative power, except by say- 
ing, that he could not refrain from pulling up his plants to see 
how the roots grew and were fed. The stern mistress of self- 
inspection was forever calling the alchymist from his poetical 
laboratory, just as the transmuting stone was found. And 
this self-consciousness not only prevented his creative faculty 
from producing, but was infused through the very substance 
of whatever he did allow himself to complete. His poems are 
in the extreme Coleridgian. One might recognise a line of his 
any where, by the tinge of alloy, which the bright ore caught 
in passing through his mint. Equally displayed is this ego- 

tism in all his criticisms, and in his notices of men. Whoever 
the person, and however graphic in the main the representa- 
tion, a Coleridge leaven pervades their impulses of conduct 
"~ process of thought. Take, as examples, the Sketches of 
OL. VII.—34 
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Alexander Ball and Admiral Coddrington, or his parallel be- 
tween Luther and Rousseau. It cppears remarkably in his 
views of ecclesiastical history, and his explanations of reli- 
gious dogmas. And it would help any one, who finds diffi- 
culty in following out his philosophical opinions, to take this 
hint of Coleridge’s self-consciousness, as a thread through the 
labyrinth. Coleridge, with the most undoubting faith, was 
sure to find his own peculiar notions implied, hinted at, or ex- 

ressed, by the deep philosophers of all ages and of every 
inal. For his principles were formed from such repeated and 
steady observation of his own internal operations, that he felt 
confident he could not mistake his idiosyncrasies for the immu- 
table laws of mind, and therefore looked for something corres- 
ponding to his own experience in all reflecting men. This 
unintermitted psychological scrutiny, amounting really toa dis- 
eased stateof the sense of self, which was, as we have said, a na- 
tural weakness in part, and partly the contagious effect of early 
bias, was rendered chronic by the uneasiness of his own un- 
settled faith. And we should rather sorrow than chide, be- 
cause so many precious hours and years were wasted in this 
nervous watching of each beating pulse within. We say wast- 
ed, for heaven intended him to be a creator, and richly was he 


endowed for the high office. In creative labors, his full sen-— 


sibilities would have found vent, and been the sap to clothe 
with leaf and flower many a shoot of shaping imagination. 
But, under the damp influence of this reflecting sadness, they 
formed themselves to fungus growths. Even the common 
instinctive feelings and spontaneous emotions were theorized 
by him, through the mould of Coleridgian consciousness.— 
Hence, a strain of forced reasoning and exaggerated expres- 
sion, occasionally observable, and a tendency to state thought, 
not in bare simplicity, but with the qualifications and modify- 
ings peculiar to his humor. 

But this root of self-consciousness bore fruit yet more dis- 
tasteful. The warmest admirer of Coleridge cannot be insen- 
sible to his self-conceit, taking now the form of interesting 
egotism, now of harmless, even amusing self-love, but at 
other times disagreeable from its vanity, and even painful from 
its arrogance. But let us remember the influences which had 
nurtured it, and this weakness will never repel our sympathy. 
Unequalled in proficiency as a boy, Coleridge met with con- 
stant praises ; successful at the University, gifted with a mel- 
liftuous flow of richest thought in sweetest speech, which 
— crowds to catch the dropping treasure, he was early 

on flattery ;—one of a clique of young literary heroes, who, 
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sallying forth with chivalrous daring on new adventures, re- 
id mutual encouragement by mutual respect,—above all 
thrilling through every fibre with a sense of mental vigor, and 
conscious of the prodigal forces of the genius which nature had 
— given, what wonder that a self-confidence too much elated 
became the atmosphere of his mind. His means were ample, 
his aim high, his purpose pure, his hope infinite. Uncommonly 
well read in the best learning of his native land he had the 
privilege of garnering rare seed and grafts for his intended 
garden, by studies in Germany, when its literature was almost 
unexplored by his countrymen, and by general travel. 

His life afterwards was retired, and he had small opportu- 
-nity of measuring his forces with his fellow men, and acquir- 
ing well-balanced developement in the impartial school of 
practical affairs. Even if his writings, both poetical and 
prose, never obtained the chaplet of general popularity, they 
yet received that tribute of admiration from the select few, 
which promises for present neglect the monument of immor- 
tality. And whenever he did come before the public, it was 
asa lecturer, where his moral thought, ardent enthusiasm, 
and diction, at once so musical and sparkling with images, 
drew down the applaudits of assemblies brilliant with rank, 
beauty and wit,—a draught which might intoxicate the calm- 
est. Then too the infirmities of disease drove him to a seclu- 
sion, where an affectionate and reverent circle forever swun 
iucense, and whither as to a shrine literary pilgrims journeye 
Let us sum up, as in fairness and honor bound, the natural 
influence of these circumstances ; and can we not tolerate the 
- self-exaggeration which now inflated a passage, and now 
wrapped common thoughts in a splendid haze—which now 
made him wish rather to indicate the shaft which he had 
worked, than bestow his smelted ore in ingots ; and now led 
to a mysterious display of some treasured secret, which looked 
very like the specimens of any antiquary’s cabinet? Yes! 
when, farther, he may have unconsciously put his stamp on 
foreign bullion which had been long stored in his safe for val- 
uables, or claimed unacknowledged paternity in the literary 
offspring of others, or gently hinted at the parasite plants which 
were fed on his wasting trunk, can we not forgive it—or sym- 
pathize with the mourning of a gigantic schemer, who had 
planned to do all that others had done and more, and yet had 
accomplished so little ? Could we have denied the kind old 
man what comfort he drew, in the chill air of his morbid self- 
reprovings and under the leaden sky of despondency, from 
thinking, that passing winds had swept from his blighted fields 
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seeds which were growing to beauty in sunnier minds? He 
knew, in his liberality, how freely he would have given his 
heart’s best stores to any needy brother. He felt, in his grati- 
tude to providence, that he was steward over much; he feared, 
alas! an unfaithful one ; and he longed to die assured, that 
r, sick, disappointed as he was, he had not lived in vain. 
hat then if he did overestimate his actual influence ; it fell 
far short of the benefactions he had purposed. Let us pity his 
weakn:ss with feelings akin to respect. Above all, when 
most displeased with his self-love let us remember, that never 
for a moment or in a single instance did it lead to a seeming 
elevation of himself by puiling down others. He was ever a 
pattern to all men for his tolerance, fairness, and liberal sym- 
pathy. | W. H. C. 


WOODWARD COLLEGE. 


We have in Cincinnati two institutions called Colleges, 
though in each the number of young men engaged in what are 
considered College rather than school studies is small. The 
Cincinnati College was incorporated long since, but having 
no endowment never has been, and is not now we regret 
to say, So prosperous as the very high character of its Presi- 
dent, William H. McGuffey, and its Professors, should make it. 
The Woodward College was for some years merely a High 
School, but with the property left it by him whose name it 
bears, and under the charge of Dr. Aydelott, it bids fair to be 
one day among the foremost literary institutions of the West. 
The Catalogue published in June, contains 227 names: there 
are six Professors and Teachers, and a board of Trustees in 
whom all must feel confidence. 

We extract the Circular, and portions of Dr. Aydelott’s ad- 
dress, commending both to the consideration of all friends of 
Christian Education. 


ANNUAL CIRCULAR. 


It will be seen from our Catalogue that the number of students in 
the Woopwarp Co.t.eeg, has increased one third. We would not, 
indeed, set down mere numbers as an infallible criterion of popular 
favor, and yet it is not to be disregarded. 

Where an educational institution has been for any considerable time 
before the public, and has pursued the even tenor of its way unaided 
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by the exciting appliances of sect or party, surely in such a case, a 
numerous patronage is some proof of the calm, unbiased, settled judg- 
ment of the community. 

Sull we are much more gratified to be uble again to say that the 
WoonwaRpD CoLLEGE, in all its departments, has, we believe, been 
sustained in efficiency, good order, studious habits, and moral disci- 

line. 

The retired situation, and the extensive gtounds which surround it, 
give the College great and peculiar advantages as a city seminary. 


Quiet 1s thus secured, and daily opportunities for that recreation so ne- | 


cessiry tv the health of the student, are enjoyed without danger of 
those corrupting associations, into which youth are too apt to fall, 
whose only place of exercise is the sireet. 

The Faculty still continue to hold themselves responsible for a mo- 
ral superintendence over all under their charge ; not merely in the 
Institution and’its grounds, but wherever else their inspection can 
extend. They hold that no other power than that of the parent or 
guardian can supersede their authority. In the exercise of this au- 
thority, it is their endeavour to make the spirit and the principles of 
Christianity their supreme law. Hence kindness but firmness is « eir 
maxim. And purity and integrity of conduct, as well as studious ha- 
bits, are required in all committed to their care. 

The exercises of each day are opened precisely at fifteen minutes 
before nine o’clock, with reading the scriptures an/ prayer; at which, 
itis made the duty of the whole Faculty and all the Students to be 
resen’. 

During the past collegiate year there have been three classes, viz : 
Freshman, containing three students, Sophomore, containing three 
students, and Junior, containing four students, each one of which will 
advance one grade at the opening of the next session, when any young 
gentlemen prepared to join either will be admitted after due examina- 
lion. 

The increasingly valuable landed cndowment of the Institution, 
enables the Trustees still to continue their low rates of charges for 
tuition—which are as follows : 


_ For all the branches of an English education, per year, $24.00 
For the above studies, with the addition of Mathe- 

maiics or Languages, “ 32.00 

For the whole, or a full College course, “ 40.00 


For instruction in the modern Languages, a small extra charge will 
he made to such as study them. The professor of Mathematics will 
give special attention to Surveying, both theoretical and practical, and 
to Civil Engineering, as this species of knowledge has now become 
80 important to our country, and is so much sought after. Buok-keep- 
2, ey also be thoroughly and practically taught. 

he vacation of six weeks, will terminate on the 12th of August 
next, when the exercises of the Institution will againcommence. Two 
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weeks after, viz. on the 26th August, the members of the College 
classes, and such as wish to join these ciasses, will report themselves, 
and enter upon the studies. 

The Faculty cannot, with justice to their feelings, put forth this Cir- 
cular, without expressing their grateful acknowledgment for the lie- 
ral patronage heretofore extended to the Institution in which it is 
their privilege to lubor. They hope, from their increased experience, 
and from the great and peculiar advantages above mentioned, that 
both the College and the High School will continuc to cluster about 
them the increasing regards of an enlightened community. 

Those desirous of information concerning the Institution, or of ad- 
mission as students, are respectfully referred to the Rev. Dr. Ayps- 
LoTT, President of Faculty ; or Samuvet Lewis, Esq., President of 
Board of Trustees, or to the undersigned. | 

JOSEPH RAY, Sec’y of the Faculty. 

CrncInnaTI, June 24th, 1839. | 


ADDRESS. 

‘That education, sound, christian education, is necessary for our 
country, appears to be universally conceded. The pleas in behalf of 
this position meet with no opponents, and are every where received 
with popular favor. And we are aware of no legislative educational 
measures of an anti-christian character. Where the use of the Bible 
is not expressly er joined, the door is, at least, left open for its intro- 
duction. Is not this a great point gained ? and is it not full of bright 
promise for our country.? 

The question now arises, how is this work to be done,—how shall 
our country be educated ? That there should be diversity of views 
here, is not at all wonderful. All allow that the work is great , and it 
is, in part, this very feeling of the importance of it, which has led to 
so much discussion, and so many conflicting views. 

It is certainly among the cheering ‘signs of the times,’ that the 
education question has generally been conducted in so excellent a 
spirit. Less imputation of unworthy motives, more kindly interpre- 
tation of errors and infirmities, more simple, disinterested, hearty 
desires to arrive at truth, appear to have characterized this discussion, 
than that of any other question of equal importance. From such a 
temper may we not reasonably look for a speedy and satisfactory 
settlement of the whole subject? May there be nothing in what we 
are about to say inconsistent with this temper! Nothing to retard 
the adjustment of the momentous inquiry—How sHALL OUR COUNTRY 
BE EDUCATED? It is upon this question we now purpose to express 
our views. In its discussion we shall advance no principle, bring to 
view no plan, which has not somewhere, and generally in these Unt- 
ted States, been fairly put in operation, and stood the test of experi- 
ence. Our chief aim will be to gather up these scattered elements, 
and show their real character and worth, with the hope that if uni- 
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versally adopted and faithfully carried out, they will be found abun- 
dantly sufficient for the education of our whole country.” 

After naming several modes of action the author speaks of 

Private Action. “There are many who, in point of literary and 
other qualifications, are highly competent teachers, but who, from 
some peculiarity in their views, dispositions, or manners, could not, 
with advantage, co-operate in a Faculty, or with a Board of Trustees. 
To work well they must work alone. 

Again ; I once applied to a very respectable instructer, to ascertain 
whether he would accept of quite an eligible situation in a chartered 
literary institution, he replied that he could not, and then gave me this 
reason—‘ I wish to make my school eminently christian in its in- 
struction and management ; but I fear that as Boards of Trustees are 
usually constituted, they would throw obstacles in my way ; at least, 
they would seldom be willing to go so far as I think right. I can do 
more good, [ think, and be more happy by myself.’ 

But further, there are not a few parents in almost every community 
who, from regard to a particular teacher, or some other circumstance, 
preler to send their children to private schools. 

There always will, then, be room for private efforts; and the de- 

mand for such instruction cannot fail to call forth laborers. Society 
must have such schools, and the teachers thereof are just as necessary 
in the great work of educating the country as teachers in Common 
Schools, or professors in our Colleges. 
' ‘This, however, is not all. Private effort must be vastly more ex- 
tensive before our country can be educated. Not merely those who 
engage in the work of instruction, must exert themselves, but every 
citizen, in his place, ought to put forth his individual influence in this 
great cause. 

Let each one visit the schools in his district, attend upon the ex- 
aminations, and see to it that the instructers be faithful nen.* He 


*It has indeed been objected by some, apparently well-meaning persons, that 
none should be permitted to take part in the examination of schools, or teachers, 
but teachers themselves. In support of this view we are reminded of the manifest 
incompetence of such examiners, owing in part, to their rustiness in elementary 
education, and their want of that tact which only the practiced instructer can 


_ Now weare ready to grant that in examinations thus conducted there is, at 

times, much that is not fair, and often very bun¢ling—injurious both to the pupils 
and teacher, and not well calculated to test the qualifications of the candidate for 
aschool. Still, what else could be done? And what can be done, till professional 
teachers themselves are prepared to take the matter entirely into their own hands? 
They have not hitherto been able to do this. 

Instead, therefore, of finding fault with those benevolent, public spirited indi- 
viduals of other pursuits who, at so much sacrifice, have served as examiners of 
teachers and schools, ought we not to return them our hearty thanks! Such 
Persons have done, and are doing more than any other class of our fellow-citizens, 
to give high professional standing to teachers, and promote their welfare. And 
without their disinterested endeavours where would the cause of education be at 
this moment? Let them have, then, all that gratitude which they so richly de- 
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should also use his influence to bring all the children into the schools, 
and he ought to vote for no man as a trustee, or other officer, who 
will not do his duty liberally, energetically, conscientiously. 

Every one may, likewise,do something towards promoting the wel- 
fare of private schools, and elevating the standing of instructers in 
society, 

And there are scarcely any so poor that they can do nothing for 
Colleges and other higher educational institutions. At least, they can 
encourage some youth to aspire to their benefits; and they can often 
do more—they can assist the needy student in procuring books and 
other necessaries. 

And is it not the duty of us all, in our several situations, to endea- 
vor to promote the growth of an enlightened, virtuous public sentiment 
upon the subject of education ? sucha sentiment as will make itself 
felt in our halls of legislation, and throughout the length and breadth 
of the land? 

But we may here be reminded of a difficulty, which, if it be not 
satisfactorily met, must tend very much to discourage any increase of 
liberality and effort in the great cause for which we are now pleading. 
It may be thus stated, ‘there are not teachers sufficient to supply the 
present demand; the desideratum hitherto has been not ways and 
means—not plans, and funds, and scholars—but instructers. Why 
then take steps to get up new institutions, when the old ones are so in- 
differently supplied wiih teachers? 

That this difficulty is real, and not imaginary, there can be no 
doubt. It is a serious, and a growing evil. It is a fact that schools 
and pupils, and the general interest in the sulyject, have far outstrip- 

the increase of competent instructers. What is to be done? This 
is a great public concern; and there are none so lofty, and none so 
low, but have a vital intcrest in it. Each one should, therefore, deeply 
consider the matter, and suggest whatever may promise benefit. This 
we will now do for ourselves. 

Let then, we say, every College, High School, and other larger 
educational institution either have a teachers’ department engrafied 
upon it, or at least afford opportunity to those pupils who wish to be- 
come instructers, for the acquisition of that knowledge and practical 
skill which are needed by all who would successfully embark in the 
business of teaching. In the State of New York, this matter is thought 


serve; and, in the meanwhile, Ict teachers themselves take suitable measures to 
relieve them as speedily as possible of the burthens which they have so long and 
kindly borne, | 

+ If teachers only do their duty in this matter to themselves and the public, the 
time will speedily come when there will be no more necessity to appoint clergymen, 
merchants, bankers, &c., to examine teachers and schools, than there is now to 
call in the same class to inquire into the qualifications of candidates for the bar, 
or the doctorate. But in the present confessedly weak, and imperfect, though 
rapidly improving state of the cause of education, ought we not thankfully to re- 
ceive—can we afford to dispense with—the benevolent assistance of eny class of 


our fellow citizens? 
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so important that there is annually distributed a large sum of money 
among their educational! institutions in proportion to the number which 
each one has had in training for the office of instructor. 


in; letall concerned in the cause of education, from presidents 
of Colleges down to the teachers of public and private schools, and let 
every citizen who has the ability, seck out those that have competent 
talents and the disposition to become teachers, and give them such aid 
and encouragement as they may need. Very many excellent instruc- 
ters might thus be raised up, who must otherwise be lost to the work. 


But , further, it has been proposed that there be special institutions 
got up as teachers’ seminaries, with their appropriate faculties, appa- 
ratus, libraries, and subjects and modes of instruction. Indeed some 
are now in operation, and have already done much good, That many 
more are needed, and that, if judiciously conducted, they would send 
out increasing supplies of valuable teachers, we can see little reason 
to doubt. 

Every one will acknowledge that the community will always re- 
quire instructers: and those who have any experience in the work, 
know well that there is much to be learned before even the most talent- 
ed,and best educated can become themselves good teachers. But 
where a particular kind of service is permanently necessary, and much 
knowledge and skill are needful for the discharge of this service, there 
must be a distinct class of persons—in one word, a profession—train- 
ed up for the performance of this work. 


If then ministers, physicians, and lawvers, have their Theological 
Seminaries, Medical Colleges, and Law S hools, why should not tn- 
structers also have their Seminaries? Neither class of laborers can 
be spared; the public need them all; and they ought ail t» be well qualt- 
fied for their respective and important duties. And as in the case of 
medicine, law, and theology, their professional schoo's have been 
found very much to promute the advance of their respective sciences, 
and the professional standing of those engaged 11 them; so may we net 
reasonably hope that teachers’ se:ninaries would greatly improve the 
science an | art of teaching, and tend to impress high professional cha- 
racter upon these occupied in the work of instruction ?* 


*In the State of New York eight Academies in different parts of the State, are 
seiected as suitable for the establishment of teachers’ departments; and $7,200 
are annually distributed among these in merited proportions. ‘his sum seems to 
be over and above what each institution may obtain from the public treasury on 
other grounds, as an Academy subject to the visitation of the Regents. Hence we 
notice in the Report of the Regents for the year 1839, that several Academies have 
received, as a state gratuity, each between one and two thousand dollars. 

Indeed we know of no State in the Union in which more public care and libe- 
rality are manifested to elevate the standing, promote the welfare, and add to the 
number of well-qualified teachers. And certainly none sends forth educational 
documemts of more ability, interest, and usefulness than the * Annual Report of 
the Regents of the University to the Legislature.” The scholastic details and 
staustics, the very minute and extensive ical observations, and various 
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In the discourse now before you we have purposely avoided all 
conjectural schemes, and all merely theoretical reasonings. Education 
is eminently a practical subject. A few months experience will put 
to fight a whole host of closet speculations. And education is so im. - 
portant, too, that no hypothesis, however plausible, no new scheme, 
however full of promise in the eyes of its projectors, shall be permitied 
to thrust aside what has keen Jong tried, ana found to work weil. If 
the unprincipled quack has done mischief to the cause of education, so 
has the honest visionary. Both are evils to te guarded against, as we 
value the best interests of our children, and the future welfare of our 
country. 

A few words more, and we close. 

My friends, and fellow-citizens, let there be no contention, but a 
generous competition in this high and holy enterprise. Legislatures, 
Cistricts, cities, towns, neighborhoods, religious denominations, trades, 
colleges, high schools, common and private schools, literary and scien- 
tific associations, teachers, and citizens generally may all here find 
enough todd. The work is great, it is vast, it involves the honor and 
the happiness ofour beloved country. Yes, the very existence of our 
free institutions is dependent upon universal, CURISTIAN EDUCATI N. 

And with all the means we can press into this work, and all the 
energies we can bring to bear upon it, we wil!, for years to come, have 
not occupied the whole field. ‘There is room for every one of us; and if 
we feel as we ought to feel for our couutry and our kind, we shall have 
no time nor disposition for unholy envy and strife. For after we have 
dene all we can do during this year, and the next, and the next, our 
hearts will constrain us to sit down and weep over the waste places that 
ye! remain. 

But have we not reason to be encouraged? The cause of educa- 
tion, sound, christian education is advancing with a rapidity far out- 
stripping the hopes of the most sanguine. Phe signs of the times’ are, 
in this respect, all cheering. Heaven seems to have in store rich 
blessings and abundant usefulness for our country. But we must be 
faithful to ourse!ves—we must be an educated people—an enlightened 
virtuous people—if we would be as a ‘city set on a hill’ to the other 
nations of the earth. We must be an educated people—an enlightened, 
virtuous peop!le—if we would sustain and hand down to our childrens’ 
children that precious legacy of civil and religious liberty which cost 
our fathers so much blood and treasure.” | 


other scientific information contained in them, render these Reports invaluable to 
the friends of education and learning. : 

To Governor Seward, and the Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, of New York, it is 

per that we here return our grateful acknowledgements, for their communications 
indly furnished us upon the school system of that State. : 
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DEERBROOK. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


This work will be heartily abused both by readers and re- 
viewers. Some will think it dull, and some will condemn it as 
pointless; many will nod over its long talks, or sneer at its 
small tattle. Its style will be ridiculed, its plot blamed, and 
_ its management thought wretched. Not one of the fault-find- 
ers will find fault without cause either. ‘To thousands it 
_ must be dull and pointless, and none we think can fail to gape 
over some of the dialogues, or smile at some of the steps: and 
yet we think ita most excellent work—full of interest, full of 
meaning, full of experience, full of instruction, and worthy of 
study. Novel reading, among us, is rather a disreputable 
thing; a student fears to be found with a novel in his hand; 
“ah!” cry his friends, if they catch him with a novel, particu- 
larly a new novel, “ah! you do read such things now and 
then!”? ‘To sucha remark, we should reply, “ My dear friend, 
-anovel which i: a history, the history of a private life, an un- 
known human soul, is to us of more value than almost any 
history in the world, and is better worth our study. An his- 
torical novel is very well; but a novel which records individ- 
ual experience, suffering, struggle, and triumph or defeat, we 
prize far higher. The novel writer, who, with high ends, 
writes from experience, is to us the most valuable and wel- 
come of writers. Life is the great Teacher; and he or she 
who faithfully in any form records life, records the most pre- 
cious of lessons.”? ‘This we believe Miss Martineau to have 
done; we do not think her spiritual incidents fictions, but facts; 
they have to us the marks about them of being drawn from 
experience, from life; and we would study them more care- 
fully and earnestly than those given by Hume, or Bancroft, or 
Prescott. As a work of art we do not think Deerbrook re- 
markable; as a work of experience we think it worthy an at- 
tentive perusal, for there is not a man nor woman but may be 
strengthened in well-doing, sustained in suffering, improved in 
heart, and enlightened in intellect hy it. The common novel- 
reader will not get along with it; but the thoughtful, who are 
— enough to learn from life, will be patient enough to 
earn from this work, novel though it be, dull and unexciting 
though it be. 

J. H. P. 
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LETTER FROM A CANDIDATE. 


Mr. Epiror: 
The following letter, from a young man who is now preparing himself by » 


eotinia of study to enter the Gospel Ministry I have thought would be interesting 


to the readers of the Messenger. Yours, truly, 
Meadville. H. E, 


Respected and much esteemed Friend: 


In writing this short sketch of my religious experience, | 
have two objects in view: one is to enable you to form a con- 
jecture as to my capacity of becoming useful as a Minister of 
the Gospel, and the other is to assist you in your efforts of be- 
coming useful'to me in the relation in which we now stand to 

You are already acquainted with the fact that I was for- 
merly very much prone to scepticism. This was owing, ina 
mexusure, I am inclined to think, to the unfavorable circum. 
stances of my early childhood and youth. My parents are of 
a denomination and a class of people who are doubtless most of 
them good christians; but still their manner of worship was 
not well calculated to make a deep impression on my mind. 
On the coutrary, the scenes which I so often witnessed in their 
meetings and »conferences,’? had a tendency to muke me un- 
dervalue religion, and to create a suspicion that it was com- 
posed more of delusion aud fanaticism, than of rationality and 
common-seuse. Suil I had not the hurdihood to throw away 
entirely my veneration for religion, or to set it aside as false. 
Thus my time passed away until I was about eighteen, when 
if Was my misfortune to come in contact with Paine’s “Age of 
Reason.’’ Ii is hardly necessary to add that the perusal of 
this work, so well calculated to ffect niinds situated as mine 
Was ut that time, failed not to destroy what respect I had re- 
inaining for religion, and to make me, from that time forward, 
a confirmed unubeliever. 

Ii was about this time that I commenced my traveling ca- 
reer; and as a natural cousequence, I fell in with many whose 
principles and dispositions were congenial with my own. The 
companionship of such tended greatly to confirm me in my 
opinions, and to silence every rising doubt as to the soundness 
of my creed. Thus passed away seven or eight years of my life; 
during which time I must say for the most part 1 was far from 
being happy, nay, at times I might justly say that I was ina 
state of complete mental misery; and had it not been for the 
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ining influence of a certain for the feelings of 
my friends, and of an unaccountable = 
“ Of something after death, 
That undiscovered country, 


From whose bourne no traveler returns” — 


J know not but that I might have died the death of the sui- 
cide! 

I cannot say from whence this feeling of unhappiness arose, 
unless it be considered as the means in the hands of God of 
bringing me to a sense of my condition. My outward cir- 
cumstances were as good as those of a majority of mankind. 
I was blest for the most of the time with good health, and was 
able to support myself as well as most young men. Still there 
was a misanthropic feeling; a conviction that there was more 
misery than happiness in the world; and that mankind asa 
body, were but a mass of corruption and dishonesty, actuated 
only by self-interest, and governed by their passions! How 
often, when in this state of mind, have I envied the happiness 
of the christian! and although I viewed them as laboring un- 
der a strange delusion, yet I have been led to exclaim within 
myself, “ would that 1 could believe, too.”’ It was this unhap- 
piness of mind, these intense feelings which appeared to be be- 
youd the control of outward circumstances, which induced me 
to form the resolution of giving the subject a thorough inves- 
ligation; for as yet I knew but very little about the bible, but 
had been contented to condemn the whole on the discovery of 
a few apparent inconsistencies. 

In commencing an examination as to the authenticity of the 
bible, and consequently the truth of the christian religion, I was 
actuated by a siucere desire of success: but still I was aware 
of the impossibility of believing, unless the understanding was 
bene I had heretofore considered the bible as opposed 
tohuman reason. This in itself I considered as an all-suffi- 
cient argument against it; for how could it be possible that a 
Being possessing the attributes ascribed to God, should give 
his creatures a revelation directly opposed to the faculty with 
which he has endowed them for judging ofitstruth? _ 

In pursuance of my resolution, 1 applied myself diligently 
to reading every thing Icould get hold of relating to the sub- 
- and also, I attended preaching of all kinds. But fora 
ong time I could find nothing satisfactory on the es I 
still saw inconsistencies in the bible which nothing I had yet 
read could reconcile to my mind; and as to the preaching, it 
seemed that the more I listened to it, the more my doubts 
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were increased. All of the doctrines seemed to involve some 
inconsistency or mystery which rendered them unreasonable 
to me, and some of them contained principles so directly o 
to the sense of justice implanted within us all, that | 
could not help exclaiming, that “ if this is Christianity, I want 
nothing of it.’ * * ™ * This was the state of my mind 
when I first became acquainted with the Unitarian views of 
Christianity. It is unnecessary here to go into a detail of the 
progress which I made and of the difficulties encountered; but 
suffice it to say that I at length became thoroughly convinced 
of the Divine origin of christianity; and that instead of being 
opposed to reason, it is, in its original purity and simplicity, 
most admirably adapted to the mental constitution and moral 
wants of man. | | 
For some time past, I have been reading the Scriptures at- 
tentively. I feel asa child yet, just beginning to comprehend 
the elements of knowledge; yet Ican see a beauty anda con- 
sistency in them which astonishes and pleases me. I find in 
them, the Historical, the Poetical, the Prophetical, and the 
Biographical; together with most of the various kinds of wri- 
tings that ever have been in use; and I find that by keeping 
this classification in view, that it removes all my former diffi- 
culties. 
I can truly say that I rejoice with unspeakable joy in my 
- new view of the subject. Life no longer appears an evil to me; 
for when I consider this as but a probationary state, prepara- 
tory to an infinitely higher and more glorious existence beyond 
the grave, I am enabled to account for many of the occur- 
rences of this life which would otherwise remain a mystery. 
Jury 22d, 1838.—Feeling it to be an unquestionable duty, I 
had the ordinance of baptism administered to me by the hands 
of a Methodist Minister. ‘The circumstance of my receiving 
this ordinance at the hands of one of this denomination, was 
merely accidental, it being the most convenient opportunity 
that presented itself. At the time I made the application, I 
intimated to him the peculiarity of my belief (in regard to the 
Trinity) and he assured me in answer, that there was nothing 
in their form that would interfere in the least. This being the 
case, I considered it as a matter of small consequence, to what 
sect he belonged, provided he was a sincere believer in 
ourcommon Master. In reflecting upon the subject since, 
however, I have been led to the conclusion, that with my pre- 
sent views I should have acted differently, as their form ap- 
— much more exceptionable to me now, than it did at that 
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Ihave now given you a brief sketch of my thus 
far. At present, I find my mind in a very unsettled state; and 
my reflections of a mixed nature—being sometimes of a 
peaceful and joyous description, but often tinged with anxiety 
and sadness. | | 

In reviewing my past life, I see many things which fill my 
soul with deep and bitter regret. When I think of the time 
misspent, the talents neglected, the mind corrupted, and selfish- 
ness indulged, and above all, when I think of the base ingrati- 
tude, of which I have been guilty, towards my God, I am 
filled with deep remorse and sincere repentance; and although 
I feel that I may safely trust to the goodness of God, through 
Christ, for pardon, yet I shall never cease to regret some of 
the occurrences of my life, as long as memory remains faithful 
tohertrust. But perhaps itis wrong to indulge in this strain. 
How do I know but all this discipline was necessary to bring 
me to myself? Is it not possible that evil was suffered, that 
good might come; that sin has abounded, that grace might 
much more abound? Isit not possible, nay, is it not probable, 
that the consciousness of past errors, and of time misspent, 
will awaken within me energies that would have otherwise 
remained dormant, and create within me feelings of an intense 
interest, and an engagedness in the cause, to which I should 
have otherwise remained a stranger ? 

Sometimes I am troubled with vague and indescribable fears 
—a kind of mist of scepticism, which seems still occasional 
to hover over my mind. These, however, are transient feel- 
ings, and it is with unspeakable joy that I turn from the dark 
and fearful prospect before me, to the glorious system of reli- 
gion, as made known in Christ Jesus. ee eee Yes, 
dark and fearful indeed, would be the prospect to me without 
religion; for I can now see no resting place for the mind, be- 
tween the extremes of Christianity and Atheism! For surely 
if there is a God, it is to him we are indebted for that excellent 
system of morals contained in the bible. 

It is only in the contemplation of future usefulness, that my 
mind seems to derive solid satisfaction. But how can I best 
improve the talent committed to my care? Surely I have need 
to be diligent, for much of my life has already run to waste. 
In reflecting upon the subject of the ministry, my mind is 
deeply interested. It is the desire of my soul, that I might 
make myself useful to my fellow men; and did I think that I 
could become so in that sphere, I should not hesitate a moment. 
1 am not, I trust, altogether insensible to the importance of the 
work, nor of the difficulties and anxieties which are attendant 
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upon a Minister of the Gospel who fills his station as it ought 
to be filled. I amaware of the fact thathe who undertakes 
the spiritual care of others, must necessari — much, from 
a sense of the responsibility under which he rests, and from a 
natural anxiety for the welfare of his charge. “ But none of 
these things move me’’—nor would they make me falter in the 
least, did I think myself worthy of the trust. 

I feel deeply impressed with the importance of the Unitarian 
views of Christianity. Thousands there are who are driven 
to the verge of unbelief, by the erroneous and unreasonable 
doctrines which are the order of the day, and whose course 
can alone be stayed by the exhibition of the Gospel in its pu- 
rity and simplicity. And tens of thousands there are, who are 
sunk deep in the pit of infidelity, from which, if they are ever 
relieved, it will be by the assistance of the rational doctrines 
of Unitarian Christianity. Of this fact, I am fully convinced, 


and having myself found out the way of escape, it is but na- 
tural that I should wish to point out the path to others. To 


this object would I willingly devote myself; in this cause 
would I spendand be spent; and could I be satisfied that my 
labors would be crowned with success, all other obstacles 
would sink into insignificance. 

I have now finished my proposed communication, and I 
have only to say, in submitting it to your judgment, that I place 
full confidence in your candor and integrity, and that my plan 
of future life will depend much upon your advice. This, I hope 
you will give me, in a plain and unreserved manner. By so 
doing, you will add another to the many benefits you have 
already conferred upon me. * * * 

Meadville, April 9th, 1839. 


CONNOISSEURS. 
There is no class of educated men and women for whom I 


feel more pity than for critics and connoisseurs, who may be, — 


I think, justly ranked together. The connoisseur looks at a 
painting, a statue, or a building knowingly ; he looks at it as 
a work of art, and forgetting the end sought by the artist—the 
beauty of the statue or the grandeur of the temple—sees only 
the means which he used, the skill which he has exhibited. 
For instance, as: I was walking the other day along Fourth 
street with a travelled friend, of cultivated taste, I paused in 
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front of that complete little Tonic building, the Church of St. 
Paul ; the perfectness of its proportions, and the beauty of its 
ornaments always call my attention when I pass it with an 
unembarrassed mind, and I seldom fail to pause and bless the 
artist whose good sense gave it to us ; nor did I ever think of 

ing if he might not have done better. On the occasion re- 
f to, I stopped and said to my friend, “ Is it not beautiful?” 
He looked ; looked long and carefully, and when I expected to 
hear him, like an echo, repeat my “ Beautiful,” alas, he only 
said, that he saw no fault to find with it! He had been look- 
ing all the while—not in admiration of the beauty, but in 
search of a fault. 

He was a connoisseur, and I have seldom met with a know- 
ing judge either of art or literature, whose mind did not rather 
see and seek faults than excellencies. I have even known a 
very nice critic of drawing, herself a bit of a draughtswoman, 
who could see little in Retsch’s illustzations of Schiller’s 
« Bell,’’ except some crooked legs, and short arms. 

In judging of writings, the connoisseur is even more to be 
pitied than when he inspects statuary or paintings ; for he sel- 
dom does, or can, reach the meaning of either writer or artist, 
and perhaps misses more of the former’s aim than of the lat- 
ter’s, because few writers think of their words so much as 
artists of their colors, shadows, and proportions. An histori- 
cal connoisseur of the highest class will, for example, consider 
Ivanhoe as poor trash because Richard of the lion heart was 
not one of the Knights at the gentle passage of arms at Ashby; 
or will shake his head at Alison’s t work on the French 
Revolution because he says in one place that the tricolor came 
from the family of Orleans, and seven pages afterwards tells 
us that it was an union of the colors of Paris and of France. 
The connoisseur in language, in like manner, will turn shud- 
dering from Carlyle’s story of the great struggle because he 
has a chapter on “ Realized Ideals,’”’ and talks of “ the brool” 
of Mirabeau’s voice. 

But of all connoisseurs, the connoisseur of character is chiefly 
to be pitied, and shunned. The connoisseur of character, like 
his or her fellows sees faults ; thinks this might be amended, 
that abandoned, and some third thing superadded. The know- 
ing judge of character never looks at the effect of the whole, 
and accepts joyfully its beauties ; he or she is bent upon im- 
provement, and looks, of course, for those faults and wants 
which make improvement needful. The connoisseur of cha- 
racter, like all connoisseurs, is a fault-finder. 

Having -described this unhappy class, I need only add, that 
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wise man will avoid it. To see the excellencies which 


abound in ores in works of art, in books, in characters, 


in nature, and in life, is a first step in wisdom. No more 
fruitful source of misery exists than the to seize 
everything by the wrong end. The critic, the fault-finder, the 


grumbler is like that naturalist who always caught his bees 


and hornets by the tail, and his snapping-turtles by the head. 
There is not an individual who crosses our path, nor an event 
that occurs in life, but may be so seized, or so skilfully turned 
on its back, as to render the sting useless, and snapping of no 
avail. J. P. 


PARTING WORDS. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
“ And he said, ‘ Let me go, for the day breaketh.’”— Genesis, xxii. 26. 
Let me go, the day is breaking— 
Dear companions, let me go ; 
We have spent a night of waking 
In the wilderness below : 
Upward now I bend my way ; 
Part we here at break of day. 


Let me go: I may not tarry, 

Wrestling thus with doubts and fears ; 
Angels wait my soul to carry 

Where my risen Lord appears : 
Friends and kindred, weep not so— 

If ye love me, let me go. | 


*Tis not darkness gathering round me 
That withdraws me from your sight ; 

Walls of flesh no more can bound me, 
But, translated into light, 

Like the lark on mounting wing, 
Though unseen, you hear me sing. 


Heaven’s broad day hath o’er me broken, 
Far beyond earth’s span of sky ; 
AmI dead? Nay, by this token, 
Know that I have ceased to die : 
Would you solve the mystery, | 
Come up hithere=come and see. 
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DOMESTIC DISCIPLINE —AND APPRENTICESHIP. 


We are very glad to see these subjects discussed as they are 
by many of our leading papers, and republish joyfully the fol- 
“ey, remarks from the “Catholic Telegraph’’ of this city, 
the “ Chronicle’’ of this city, the “ Baltimore American,” and 
the “ Newark (N. J.) Advertiser.’? Next month we hope to 
discuss fully Houses of Refuge, and shall then speak at length 
upon the point of Domestic Discipline. 


From the Catholic Telegraph. 


Waar Is TO BE FEARED.—One of the marks of our degene- 
racy, the most striking, and the most sure—the one which 
relieves us of all suspicion of croaking, when we talk of the 
evil times on which we have fallen—is the existing neglect 
of the moral culture and religious instruction of children. 
There is no one accustomed to walk our streets, or listen to 
the language or witness the conduct of these scions who are 

wing up to be the future men of our country, but must be 

led with the most dreadful apprehensions regarding our 
destiny, if indeed he do not reach the conclusion that we are 
soon to relapse into paganism, or even into worse than hea- 
thenish barbarism. ‘There isno stability for good government, 
no prop for free institutions in the wisdom of God, from whom 
is all power, that is not found in the virtue and intelligence of 
the governed. Now when we hear that in parts of our coun- 
try law is set at defiance, the tribunals insulted, and judges 
exposed to outrage and personal violence, and when we wit- 
ness, at home, in our own city, the unchecked depravity of the 
very children who can scarcely be said to be properly freed 
from the restraints of the nursery ; when we listen to their 
cursing, and profanity, when we know that the bowie knife is 
an instrument which they learn to handle almost as soon as 
the rattle, and that they can sport a lighted cigar almost as 
soon, oftentimes sooner than the whistle, and puff at it with all 
the gravity of the elder coxcomb, when we sce the Theatre 
and the Race course open to the entrance of those who last 
year, perhaps, had they strayed round the corner of their square, 
or out of sight of their home, would need to be sought after 
by the Bellman ; in a word, when we behold so many facil- 
ities studiously yielded to the indulgence of every base passion, 
_ and parents, instead of rebuking and restraining, on the con- 

trary, admiring and applauding the smartness of their hopeful 
offspring and nurturing them for the participation of any lawless 
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violence, the overleaping any barrier of restraint which may 
stand between them and their inclinations ;—what are we to 
think, if we think not that a half score years may perhaps wit- 
ness in our community, the scenes of Mississi issippi? What are 
we to see, if we see not the prognostics of a of barba- 
rism in comparison with which the manners of the savages 
beyond the Rocky Mountains are refinement and polish? 
What regard shall there be for lawful authority, when that of 
the parent is now put at defiance with impunity? What 
reverence for justice, for the salutary enactments of legislati 
when the child is not taught to enter into conflict with his own 
‘passions, is not forced to listen to the dictates of reason, or led 


to the temple of religion? Verily, our streets, and by-ways, 


our lanes and our alleys, afford ample room and verge enough 
for the exercise of patriotism and philanthropy. He who loves 
his country and his race would not, should not, be indifferent 
when the question is to stem the wild wave of ignorance and 
irreligion which threatens to submerge every thing valuable. 
Parents either know not their duty, or there is an inexplica- 
ble degree of negligence in this regard.—It is worse than igno- 
rance in some cases. The infant is applauded who can mouth 
a profane or blasphemous expression, when a proper feeling 
should give him the rod. Again, no efforts are made to secure 
him from the sight or the audience of evil.—In this regard, 
pagan Rome might teach an example; for they were solicit- 
ous that no slave should have access to their children who did 
not speak with perfect elegance and purity of language. And 
shall not a Christian parent be as careful for manners and vir- 
tue ? Or mast it be conceded that he has less affection for his 
offspring than the pagan? And, let it be remembered, that it 
is a fatal mistake to believe that infants are ever too young to 
be infected with the contagion of vice ; for, in fact, no age re- 
ceives deeper impressions or observes more narrowly every 
thing that passes in others ; nor is anything so easily, so insen- 
sibly imbibed as a spirit of vanity, pride, revenge, obstinacy, 
or sloth. Education, moral culture must begin while the child 
is at the breast, and be continued with ceaseless vigilance, till 
the subject shall be delivered over to the sway of ripened rea- 
son, subjected to the sanctions of religion.—If there be neglect, 
the harvest must be thorns and briars, and there may be reason — 
to fear that when the parent reglects his awful responsibility, 
shame and sorrow may attend him to the tomb, as the result 
of that heartless feeling, which prompts his negligence, of that 
latitudinarian principle now-a-days so common, which asserts 
that children are not to be taught religion in infancy, but left 
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untrammelled to choose for themselves at manhood,—a princi- 
le which Protestantism has engendered, and the fruit of which 
is visible in the lawless violence which bears sway in our 
land. 
We had written this, before we read the remarks of the 
Cincinnati Chronicle, on a cognate subject, which we like so 
much that we copy them. 


From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
PUBLIC MORALS. 


We extract the following excellent remarks on the subject 
of the discipline of boys, more especially apprentices, from 
the Baltimore American. 

The effects of the want of domestic discipline and of profes- 
sional apprenticeship, in the United States are now too widely 
and palpably felt to be any longer disregarded. It is the great 
and pregnant cause of all the outbreaking in the land. In vain 
will the source of lynching, mobs, and reckless opinions be 
found in the slackness of law, or the spirit of party. It is nof 
these. It is the want of family government. The family is 
the beginning, centre, and essential element of all human go- 
vernment, and nothing exterior to it can be better or Tie 
than itself. It is the seed of all other institutions here ! e 
last week made some remarks on the evils of divorce, and its 
disastrous effects on public morals. Let us pursue the subject 
in reference to the domestic education of boys. The men of 
America feel themselves the freest beings on earth; the 
women are the happiest of their sex. Whatisthe result? The 
father, unthinking of remote consequences, feels that his boy 
should be as free and independent as himself Any thing 
short of this would of course degrade him. He cannot, there- 
fore, be punished—for punishment implies inferiority. He 
must be reasoned with. To such a doctrine the mother, of 
course, assents. Her heart overflows with tenderness, and 
~ seapey to her little Johnny, who was always her pet. Be- 
sides, “ Johnny was always a sickly boy, and everbody knows 
could’nt bear much.”? This is the family doctrine, and the 
school law is the same. “No teacher shall flog my — 
“ What must I do, sir.”’ “ You must reason with him.” 
very reasonable doctrine is laid down by a man whose ac- 
quaintance with human life has taught him that of all unrea- 
sonable beings in the kingdom of nature, a wild, wilful boy is 
the most so. But the doctrine stops not here. A man utterly 
unable to educate his children properly, refuses to apprentice 
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them where they can be brought up by responsible to 
an industrious calling ; because to be “ bound out” is degrada. 
ing. The mother, of course, won’t listen to such an idea. 
Johnny is too good to be punished, and too sickly to be worked. | 
These are the notions which false ideas of liberty, and most 
cruel kindness, have generated in the minds of a large portion 
of the American population. The result is now seen by all, 
and has already nearly reduced the land to anarchy. “The 
boy is father to the man.”’ The insubordinate child has be- 
come the rebellious citizen. He who has never learned to 
obey a parent, or a teacher, cannot obey a master or an em- 
ployer now. He who sets punishment at defiance when 
oung, cannot be restrained by the law now. He who as a 
boy despised a superior, as a man disregards law and govern- 
ment. Poor Johnny, who was “too good to be whipped, and 
too sickly to work,’”’ where is henow? The victim of his un- 
bridled passions, he is, it may be, an idler round the doors of 
taverns, indulging his appetite for mint juleps, good eating, 
ease, cigars and profanity. Thinking, it may be, the world will 
mistake him fora gentleman. But more probably he pretends 
to some business during the day, while at night, he is the prey 
of the brothel, the theatre, and the gambling house. But per- 
haps he has a still higher destiny. He is the great friend of 
liberty as his father was before him, and on a proper occasion 
figures at the execution of the Lynch law, and at last becomes 
the acknowledged hero of a mob. There ends his career. 
Wasted by disease, despised as a loafer, condemned by the 
law, killed in an affray, or exiled to Texas, the grave, or the 
enitentiary, or the hospital at last receives the remains of poor 
ohnny, “ too good to be whipped, and too sickly to work.” 
Among the ancient republics, while they were republics, 
discipline was never neglected. The decline of domestic dis- 
cipline is the decline of strength and public virtue. 


From the Baltimore American. 


_ The Philadelphia North American contains some sensible 
remarks on the subject of apprenticeship. The truth is, that 
the relation of master and apprentice can scarcely be said to 
exist in this country. Lads are now generally put to trades 
without the formality of being bound, and only remain with 
their employers so Jong as may be agreeable to the parties. If 
a master, in the exercise of the authority which is of right 
vested in him, should venture to punish a boy, the latter ab- 
sents himself, whilst on the other hand, should the habits of 
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the apprentice, so called, be such as to require much trouble 
on the part of his master, it is much easier to let the culprit 
run away, than to restrain him against his will. There is, in 
fact, neither recognised obligation to serve, nor to enforce obe- 
dience. Hence, we find that in mechanical pursuits, youths 
are often indifferently instructed, and commence life with a 
sort of smattering of the calling which they profess to practice. 
The necessary consequence of such a system is great imperfect- 
ness on the part.of the workmen, and consequent loss on that 
of the employer. As for subordination, we fear we are justi- 
fied in saying that the meaning of the word is scarcely under- 
stood, and those who grow up without knowing what it is 
to be governed, can never understand how to govern others. 
Bad as these results may be, so far as proficiency in the me- 
chanic arts is involved, they are still worse on the score of 
moral discipline. In other countries apprentices have no will 
save that of their masters, so long as the relation exists, and 
whenever it becomes in turn their province to govern, they 
know what to demand, and how to cause their wishes to be 
obeyed. Among artisans abroad, the moment that an appren- 
ticeship commences, that moment does it, for the time being, 
supersede, so far at least as the art and mystery to be acquired 
is concerned, the relation of parent and child. Should there 
be cruelty on the part of the master, the laws interfere for the 
protection of the apprentice, whilst in the event of unruly con 
duct or improper behavior, the same laws sustain the master 
in maintaining wholesome discipline. As may be supposed, 
employers are in this way enabled to restrain from improper 
indulgencies, and to require from their lads a strict adherence 
to moral duties. If the master has an admitted right to keep 
his apprentice under his notice, and make him conform to 
moral rule, he has also the right to inquire into the associations 
of those under his charge, and the places to which they resort 
during the hours of leisure, without which, responsibility nei- 
ther can nor should exist. It is owing to the prevalent loose- 
ness of discipline, that we find the young men of the land grow- 
ing up in habits of dissipation, and terminating their career, too 
frequently, in disgrace and pemature death. It is our firm 
belief, that if the examination were made, nine-tenths of the 
inmates of our places of criminal punishment have to thank 
— bringing up for any transgressions of which they may have 
n guilty. 
A bad bent if suffered to pursue his own way, will, in all 
probability, turn out a bad man, and it almost always happens 
that the crimes of adult age may be traced to habits acquired 
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attempt to bend the stately oak of the forest, at maturity, as 
to hope to control evil passions that grow with our growth, and 
strengthen with our strength. 


From the Newark, (New Jersey) Advertiser. 
APPRENTICES. 


If every thing is ever effectually done in this country, to- 
wards elevating the industrious classes to their due place in 
society, the work must begin with those who are in youth. In 
regard to mind, manners, or morals we cannot expect very 
great improvement in those who have passed middle life, our 
endeavors should be directed to the apprentices. 

The relation of master and apprentice was a closer and a 
warmer one in former days. The lad was willing to allow 
that he had a master, for a certain time and a certain purpose, 
and in expectation of being one day a master himself. He 
thought this was no more disgraceful, than the subordination 
of the scholar to his teacher, or the soldier to his captain. And, 
in return, the employer felt a responsibility proportioned to his 
authority. Good men were accustomed to treat their appren- 
tices as their sons; they gave them many little instructions out 
- the line of the trade, and had an eye to their religious duties. _ 

t is unnecessary to say, that the state of things is m 
altered. Insubordination, radicalism, and smprac 


: prevented, or rendered m believing 
; that our young people are naturally worse than those of other 
\ couutries.—They are born as good as other children, but un- 
happily the circumstances in which they are placed, lead of : 
necessity to viciousness. So long as they continue under pa- i 
rental charge, their natural guardians prefer the easiest method 
of getting along with them, and by the time they are placed 
at a trade, they have acquired just sufficient wilfulness to ren- 
| der them totally unmanageable by those who have no claims 
upon them on the score of filial affection. The few years past 
in pretending to learn an occupation, only tend to confirm vi- 
ces, the germs of which have been sown in the houses of their : 
) parents, and manhood finds in them ready subjects for the 
operation of bad examples. If we wish to make good mem- 
bers of society, we must take persons when they are young, } 
, and bring them on, step by step, as they grow older, to feel the : 
q weight of moral obligation. No other course has ever yet been 
: effectual, and none other ever can be. It would be as idle to 
| 
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ticable theory of equal rights, have destroyed the gentle autho- 
rity which used to exist. The whole affair of iudentures, as 
my readers very well know, is in some places becoming a mere 
formality. It is less commen than it used to be for boys to 
serve out their whole time. Many influences are at work to 
make lads impatient, and loth to continue in one place, how- 
evergood. And when they abscond from their proper service, 
it is not every employer who now thinks it worth his while to 
take the legal measures for recovering their time. It is known 
to those who are conversant with mechanical establishments 
in our cities, that the old fashioned system is found to be inef- 
fectual; so that master-workmen have to try new methods of 
getting the requisite amount of work from their hands. In 
some cases, this is effected by small remunerations for task 
work. ‘There are many shops in which there are no regular 
apprentices ; the employers chosing rather to hire such labor 
as they can get. I have even heard the opinion expressed 
that the day is not far off when the whole system of appren- 
ticeship will be thrown aside. 

The spirit of our age and country is a spirit of restless 
hurry. e are for quick turns, short cuts, and sudden results. 
Amidst the increased risks of human life, seven years is a great 
portion of the human span. Another trait of our national 
character is a dislike to all rule, just or unjust. It is natural 
for a boy to prefer variety to sameness of occupation; and 
when regular service is no longer compulsory, we must expect 
tosee our youth flying from the severe work of shops to those 
chance jobs which gives bread to so many thousands in our 
streets. 

The effects of this condition of things are manifestly bad. 
We are falling between two systems. We are slipping away 
from the old plan of former ages, and have not yet alighted 
upon a better—one more suited to modern improvements. If 
boys and youth may serve one year or six, at their own option, 
if they may run from one employer to another, upon every 
whim; if they may even exchange their trade two or three 
times before they come of age,—is it not as pla: as day, that 
the proportion of really accomplished worknicn must lessen 
from year to year? And this being the case, several evils 
must necessarily ensue, which are too obvious to need recital. 

But the nature of things does not alter: skilled labor, like 
other commodities will find a market, and will bring the high- 
est price. This is beginning to show itself in certain kinds of 
manufacture, in which foreign artizans are coming in, to the 
exclusion of our own countrymen. It is as vain as it is un- 
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righteous, for us to fold our arms and raise an outcry against 
foreign labor, and form associations of Native Americans. If 
we do not secure the thorough frade-education of our ow), 
youth, we must expect to see all the finer and more difficult 


branches taken out of our hands. As a general thing, I am 


glad to know that this is far from being the case: I speak only 
of tendencies, and 1 do not think it can be denied that the ten- 
dency of the change I have mentioned is to evil. 

But there are moral consequences of this relaxation of the 
old system, which are still more to be deplored. As the tie 
between the employer and the apprentice becomes slight, there 
is a lessening of authority on the one side and of duty on the 
other, as well as of affection on both. We often talk of the ad- 
vantages of domestic influence, the bonds of the fireside, the 
charm of home: and on this point it would be hard for us to 
speak too much, or too enthusiastically. But where is the 
apprentice’s home? It is not his father’s house; in the greater 
number of cases, this is not within reach. It is not his em- 
ployer’s house; at least under the prevailing system, and in 
our cities and large towns.—For this there are various reasons. 
In great manufactories, where there are at least a dozen boys 
—these of course cannot be allowed to overrun the eimployer’s 
house; they are often put out to board elsewhere. In neither 
case have they a home. Even where there is only an ordi- 


- Nary number, as the master is no longer a parent, the appren- 


tice feels no longer like a son. Where can he spend his eve- 
nings? Not in the garret or loft where he sleeps: in winter it 
is cold; in summer it is suffocating.—Not in the kitchen ; he 
would be in the way. Not in the sitting-room, that would be 
too familiar. Where can he spend the long hours of his Sun- 
day? Let us look the truth in the face: The apprentice has 
no home! Is it any wonder that at night we hear the heavy 
tramp of their feet upon our pavements as they career along 
by scores? Is it any wonder that they crowd our oyster-hou- 
ses, porter-cellars, bar-rooms, shows, and wait for checks about 
the doors of our theatres? 

The moral consequence of this I need not dwell upon: they 
are open to the day. J] am not so chimerical as to propose a 
return to old ways, or to hang on the wheels of modern im- 
provement. I only urge, that the old system of master and 
apprentice, when carried out in practice, had certain advanta- 
ges, which are not provided for in our present methods. 
we do not wish our young mechanics to become an easy prey 
to vice, we must set about some owe rege measures. The 
apprentice must have sore agreeable place in which to spend 
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us leisure moments. I am accustomed to see some of the best 
youth I know, passing their Sundays in the street or the fields. 
Vice opens many doors to the less scrupulous: surely Virtue 
ought todo as much. Fora number of years, it has been my 
deliberate and unchanged opinion, that no man could bestow a 
greater benefit on our working classes, than he should devise 
and offer to apprentices a pleasing, popular, and ever-open re- 
sort for their leisure hours where they might not only feel at 
home, but be out of the reach of temptation, and in the way of 
mental improvement. It is worthy of consideration in our 
Lyceurns and Mechanics’ Institutes. MERCER. 


THE OXFORD TRACTS, OR OLD EPISCOPACY 
REVIVED. ’ 


The last New York Review contains a long article upon the 
above-named tracts, which have been published at Oxtord, 
England, for the purpose of withstanding the anti-episcopal 
tendency of our times, and which in following that purpose 
have undertaken the full defence of the doctrines of Regene- 
ration by Baptism, Grace through the Eucharist, the Apostolic 
Succession, &c. Wehave no wish to enter into the discussion 
opened by the tracts in question, but refer to them, and to the 
article upon them in the New York Review, as illustrating a 
great sin of theologians in all times, viz: a repugnance to re- 
ceive the mysteries of Christianity and nature in humility and 
faith. The charge which was of old brought against Unitari- 
ans, that they must draw down all truth to the test of the un- 
- derstanding, we believe to be equally true of most orthodox 
bodies: the Presbyterian church has been wrecked by a vain 
attempt to understand the mysteries of free will and man’s de- 
praved nature; and now the Episcopalians are fast following 
in its steps by striving to explain how the spiritual body of 
Jesus is spiritually eaten in the Lord’s supper. Let any one 
who wishes to see how completely unsatisfactory the attempt 
to understand such mysteries is, read the article in question in 
the New York Review. It is able, learned, kind, full of good 
sense and a noble spirit, and full of truth also,—but we can- 
not conceive how the impossibility of solving mysteries should 
be better illustrated than by many of its paragraphs. 

With one of the propositions of the Oxford divines we think 
many will be found ultimately to agree; we mean that which 
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would restore some of the old forms and symbols. Our re. 
forming fathers in putting off the tinsel and spangles of the old 
churches, put off too frequently all that was clothing at all. 
But man is still to be often reached through eye and ear, and 
by means of music, pictures, symbolic acts and ceremonies we 
would approach him; avoiding the danger of mere formality 
by so varying the acts and ceremonies as to do away the idea 
that they were of themselves anything. : 

To the Oxford dogmas we have no objection, and so long as 
the holders do not try to enforce them by civil disabilities and 
penalties care not how wide they spread in this country. They 
are, to us, harmless and useless attempts to comprehend the — 
uncomprehensible, and to mysticise and perplex the simple. 
Jesus said, repent, change, be born again and be baptised, and 
we have no wish to know how far the baptism helps the rege- 
neration—simply because we cant know; but neither do we 
care to prevent others from speculating on the point, so that 
they remember that “the /e¢/er killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” 2 Cor. iii. 6. | J. H. P. 


THE MORMON BIBLE. 


Having given last month a statement of the injuries done to 
the Mormons, we now reprint, from the Boston Recorder of 
last April, the letter of the widow of Mr. Spaulding, to whom 
their bible is supposed to have owed its being. 


“ As this book has excited much attention, and has been put 
up by a certain new sect, in the place of the sacred scriptures, 
I deem it a duty which I owe to the public, to state what I 
know touching its origin. That its claims to a divine origin 
are wholly unfounded, needs no proof to a mind unperverted 
by the grossest delusions. That any sane person should rank 
it higher than any other merely human composition, isa mat- 
ter of the greatest astonishment; yet it is received as divine by 
some who dwell in enlightened New England, and even by 
those who sustained the character of devoted christians. — 

Learning recently that Mormonism has found its way into 
a church in Massachusetts, and has impregnated some of its 
members with its gross delusions, so that excommunication 
has become necessary, I am determined to delay no longer do- 
ing what I can to strip the mask from this monster of sin, and 
to lay open this pit of abominations. Reverend Solomon 
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Spaulding, to whom I was united in marriage in early life, 
was a graduate of Dartmouth college, and was distinguished 
for a lively imagination and a great fondness for history. At 
the time of our marriage, he resided in Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
From this place we removed to New Salem, Ashtabula coun- 
ty, Ohio; sometimes called Conneaut, as it is situated upon 
Conneaut creek. Shortly after our removal to this place, his 
health sunk, and he was laid aside from active labors. In the 
town of New Salem, there are numerous mounds and forts, 
supposed by many to be the dilapidated dwellings and fortifi- 
cations of a race now extinct. These ancient relics arrest the 
attention of new settlers, and become objects of research for 
the curious. Numerous implements were found, and other 
articles, evincing great skill inthe arts. Mr. Spaulding being 
an educated man, passionately fond of history, took a lively 
interest in these developments of antiquity; and in order to 
beguile the hours of retirement, and furnish employment for 
his lively imagination, he conceived the idea of giving an his- 
torical sketch of this long lost race. Their extreme antiquity, 
of course, would lead him to write in the most ancient style, 
and as the Old Testament is the most ancient book in the 
world, he imitated its style as nearly as possible. 

His sole object in writing this historical romance was to 
amuse himself and neighbors. This wasabout the year 1812. 
Hull’s surrender at Detroit, occurred near the same time, and 
I recollect the date well from tliat circumstance. As he pro- 
gressed in his narrative, the neighbors would come in from 
time to time to hear portions read, and a great interest in the 
work was excited among them. It claimed to have been 
written by one of the Jost nation, and to have been recovered 
from the earth, and assumed the title of “ Manuscript Found.” 
The neighbors would often inquire how Mr. S. progressed in 
deciphering “the manuscript;’’ and when he had a sufficient 
portion prepared he would inform them, and they would as- 
semble to hear it read. He was enabled, from his acquain- 
tance with the classics and ancient history, to introduce many 
singular names, which were particularly noticed by the peo- 
ple, and could be easily recognized by them. Mr. Solomon 
Spaulding had a brother, Mr. John Spaulding, residing in the 
place at the time, who was perfectly familiar with this work, 
and repeatedly heard the whole of itread. From New Salem 
he removed to Pittsburgh, Pa. Here Mr. S. found an ac- 
quaintance and friend in the person of Mr. Patterson, an editor 
ofa newspaper. He exhibited his manuscript to Mr. P., who 
was very much pleased with, and borrowed it for perusal. 
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He retained it a long time, and informed Mr. S. that if he 
would make out a titlepage and — he would publish it, 
and it might be a source of profit. This, Mr. S. refused to 
do, for reasons I cannot now state. 

Sidney Rigdon, who has figured so largely in the history of 
the Mormons, was at this time connected with the printing-of- 
fice of Mr. Patterson, as is well known in that region, and as 
Rigdon himself has frequently stated. Here he had ample op- 
portunity to become acquainted with Mr. Spaulding’s manu- 
script, and to copy it ifhe chose. It wasa matter of notoriety 
and interest to all who were connected with the printing 
establishment. At length the manuscript was returned to its 
author, and soon after we removed to Amity, Washington 
county, Pa., where Mr. Spaulding deceased in 1816. The 
manuscript then fell into my hands and was carefully pre- 
served. It has frequently been examined by my daughter, 
Mrs. M’Kenstry, of Monson, Mass., with whom I now reside, 
and by other friends. After the “ Book of Mormon’ came 
out, a copy of it was taken to New Salem, the place of Mr. 
Spaulding’s former residence, and the very place where the 
Manuscript Found”? was written. 

A woman preacher appointed a meeting there (New Sa- 
lem) and in the meeting read and repeated copious extracts 
from the “Book of Mormon.’’ The historical part was im- 
mediately recognised by all the older inhabitants, as the iden- 
tical work of Mr. Spaulding, in which they had been so deep- 
' ly interested years before. Mr. John Spaulding was present, 
who is an eminently pious man, and recognised perfectly the 
work of his brother. He was amazed and afflicted, that it 
should have been perverted to so wicked a purpose. His 
grief found vent in a flood of tears, and he arose on the spot 
and expressed in the meeting his deep sorrow and regret that 
the writings of his sainted brother should be used for a pur- 

ose so vile and shocking. The excitement in New Salem 

ecame so great, that the inhabitants had a meeting, and de- 
puted Dr. Philastus Hulbert, one of their number, to repair to 
this place, and to obtain from me the original manuscript of 
Mr. Spaulding, for the purpose of comparing it with the Mor- 
mon Bible, to satisfy their own minds, and to prevent their 
friends and others from embracing an error so delusive. This 
was in the year 1834. Dr. Hulbert brought with him an in- 
troduction and request for the manuscript, signed by Messrs. 
Henry Lake, Aaron Wright, and others, with all whom I 
was acquainted, as they were my neighbors when I resided 
in New Salem. I am sure that nothing could grieve my hus- 
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baud more, were he living, than the use which bas been made 
of his work. 

The air of antiquity which was thrown about the composi- 
tion, doubtless suggested the idea of converting it to pu 
of delusion. Thus an historical romance, with the addition of 
afew pious expressions and extracts from the sacred scrip- 
tures, has been construed into a new Bible, and palmed off 
upon a company of poor deluded fanatics, as divine. 1 have 
given the previous brief narration, that this work of deception 
and wickedness may be searched to the foundation, and its 
author exposed to the contempt and execraton he so justly 
deserves. 

Mariipa Davison.” 

“ Reverend Solomon Spaulding was the first husband of the 
narrator of the above history. Since his decease, she has 
been married to a second husband by the name of Davison. 
She is now residing in this place; is a woman of irreproacha- 
ble character, and an humble christian, and her testimony is 
worthy of implicit confidence. 

A. Ey, D. D., Pastor Cong. Church, in Monson. 
D. R. Austin, Princ. of the Monson Academy. 
Monson, Mass., April 1, 1839. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
FOR AUGUST, 1839. 


THE MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


With July, the first half year of the Cincinnati ministry 
at large, as distinct from a sectarian mission, concluded.— 
Next month we shall publish the report of the person who 
has taken upon himself the office of minister at large; and 
meantime offer a few remarks upon the objects and idea of 
such a ministry. 

In the first place, it is wholly unsectarian. Not that the 
person holding the place has no views peculiar to himself, or 
to a body of which he is one; but that it is not his business to 
publish or teach those views. The Judges of our Courts are 
of some church perhaps, but their office is not therefore secta- 
trian; our Common School teachers have their own religious 
views, and yet their duties are not sectarian. 
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What, then, is the idea of a ministry at large? It is, as we 
conceive, this: that a man or many men shall devote his or 
their time to calling out in the poor, the sick, the troubled, the 
unbelieving, those principles of their hearts, which may lead 
them to religious thought, feeling, and action. This is to be 
done by visiting, sympathy, counsel, help, instruction; by pla- 
cing children within the reach of good influences, or rescuing 
them froin the sphere of bad ones; by improving benevolent 
action, educational means, and police restraint. In truth, 
there is no limit to the objects of a ministry at large, or the 
means of its operation.—lIt is systematic philanthropy. It is 
devotion to one’s fellow beings. It is to a common mission, 
what religion is to theology. It derives itself from the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, as missions may be said to come from that 
of Paul. In saying this we do not of course claim any pecu- 
liar likeness to their Savior in those who may devote them- 
selves to the ministry in question; we use the illustration be- 
cause as Paul preached, reasoned, and wrote, and so sought to 
make men Christians, so likewise does the missionary ; while 
the minister at large rather lives than argues, converts by kind- 
ness instead of reasoning, and inculcates no dogma save the 
goodness of God. iloward was a minister at large. Mrs. 


Fry isone. Many an unknown woman in this city, and every 


city, is one; making many bel'eve because she heals them.— 


There are ministers at large in Cincinnati among all sects, 


Catholics, Methodists, Universalists, Quakers and Presbyteri- 
ans; and the one who has more particularly devoted himself 
to that object, and assumed that name, does it not in a spirit 
of exclusiveness. He acknowledges all fellow-workers as 
equally entitled to the name.. The Episcopal city missionary 
he would especially mention as fulfilling at once the duties of 
a missionary and a minister at large. | 


Sonpy Scuoor CeLesration.—On the 4th of July the various Sunday Schools in town were 
invited uw meet at the Bajtist church on Ninth street. The invitation, we are happy to say, 
was extended to the Unitarian School, which joyfully accepted it. There is surely no reason 
why those who differ from one another should opjxise one another by neglecting any little 
kindnesses or courtesies; and we trust that in every way the various christian sects of this city 
will try uw crush what they think error by the scrijnural wade of heaping coals of fire upon its 
4 We would thank the committee of arrangements for the course adopted by them this 

dhe celebration itself was a very pleasant one; and one thing we rejoiced to observe, the great 
number of mechanics who were present as instructers. While men who work daily will give | 
be Prek — y to the duties of religious teaching, we_fee) no fear for our country let who will 

residen 


Neero Sunpay ScHoot.s—The blacks had their celebration separately. We were not 
sent, but heard some of the addresses made before them by Mr. Birney and others highly 
appearance conduct of the audience spoken of as very creditable. It isa 
“Uric rcumstance, and one worth “moting, blacks of Cincinnati @ much more 
church-guing people than the whites. the we 
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WESTERN MESSENGER: 
DEVOTED TO RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 


Vor. VIL. SEPTEMBER, 1839. No. 5. 


FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MINISTER 
AT LARGE IN CINCINNATI. 


To the friends of the ministry at large in Cincinnati. 

In offering to you, my Christian friends, a Report of my pro- 
ceedings during the first half year of my ministry, I shall, for 
the sake of distinctness, speak of that ministry under four heads : 
presenting to you, 

ist. My views of the duties of my office in a place like this: 

2d. My views of the best modes of procedure here : 

3d. The information which I have collected, and the steps 
that I have already taken : 

And 4th. My hopes, plans, and prospects for the future. 


I. Cincinnati was peopled from all portions of the Atlantic 
States, and of Europe ; and chiefly by persons who sought, in 
anew country, the means of comfort, and the way to wealth. 
The consequence has been, a greater advancement of indi- 
vidual, than of general, objects : literary and charitable insti- 
tutions have not attained that fixedness and form, which a 
fixed population and hereditary wealth alone give. The popu- 
lation of Cincinnati has been comparatively shifting, and each 
inhabitant has been seeking his own ends. While, therefore, 
a liberality approaching profuseness has been shown here 
upon all occasions of temporary suffering, it is only within the 
last few years that permanent and large investments for public 
objects have been made among us. Our public school houses, 
which show a true public spirit ; our Orphan Asylum ; our 
House of Employment ; our Bethel ; our Academy of Natu- 
tal Science ; our College ; our Mechanics’ Institute ; have 
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all been originated or permanently established within the last 
seven years. Within that period, also, our police has been 
entirely changed ; a night watch undertaken ; our jail exten- 
ded and wonderfully improved ; and our City Government 
chosen with reference to the exercise of its powers against in- 
temperance. Meanwhile, few persons have been found who 
would, or could, devote much time to objects of purely public 
interest ; what has been done, and it has been a great deal, 
has been done by the labor of one for a little while, and ano- 
ther for a little while. Seeing all this, when I entered upon 
my duties, I determined to labor in a wider sphere than that 
commonly supposed to belong to a Clergyman ; I resolved to 
make it my aim to forward the religious and moral progress 
of our city in every way that offered itself; believing that 


‘ though for a time the width of my field might make the re- 


sults of my labor invisible, yet that in the end they would be 
far greater than if my efforts were confined to a narrower re- 
gion. I proposed to myself, therefore, to inquire, 

ist. As to pauperism in Cincinnati, meaning thereby entire 
dependance on charity. 

2d. As to poverty, or occasional dependance. 

Asking the number of paupers and poor people. 
| the causes of pauperism and poverty. 
the condition of these people. 
the relief given them. 

3d. I proposed to learn the number of persons who have no 
astor. 
: 4th. Of those who attend no church. ra 

5th. I wished to learn the number of children not attending 
school. | | 

6th. Of those not attending Sunday school. 

7th. I proposed to learn what I could of prostitution. 

8th. Of intemperance. 

9th. Of crime against the municipal law. 

And 10th. Of immorality generally. | 

I further proposed, to inquire what change for the better 
could be made with regard to pauper relief and police action, 
and seek to aid it ; and also to act as pastor to as many as | 
could of the destitute, to send all I could influence to church, 
to provide places at school or service for children, and set eve- 
ry means of reform at work that God might please to put into 
my power. | 

II. Having laid out so wide a field of labor, I determined to 
act therein cautiously and with consideration ; so, if possible, 
as not to enlist prejudices and passions against me. Meaning 
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to give my life to the work, I was willing to go forward slow- 
ly ; to be sure of going right rather than quick ; to lay broad, 
and deep, and enduring foundations, in place of rearing in- 
stantly a structure that would endure but a little while. Three 
dangers 1 saw plainly before me. In the first place, havin 
been bred a lawyer, my acts might be by many interpret 
into interested, personal endeavours to secure popularity ; in 
the second place, if it were known that I had devoted myself 
to clerical labors, there was danger of their being thought sec- 
tarian, and of my being looked on as the organ of a sect 
against which no small amount of prepossession exists among 
all the larger christian bodies ; my third danger was that of 
being mistaken for a mere alms giver. I determined, therefore, 
to let the knowledge of my change of profession and present 
purposes go abroad naturally and widely as possible ; to coun- 
_ teract in every way the idea that my objects were sectarian, 
or that I was connected with any body of christians in opposi- 
tion to others ; and also to act as little as possible in the ca- 
pacity of an alms giver. In short, I thought it best to proceed 
slowly, securely and naturally. 
_ III. In accordance with the views expressed above, my first 
step was to form acquaintance with those whom I was likely 
to meet in the prosecution of my purposes. I waited upon 
the Catholics, Methodists, Universalists, the Episcopal city 
missionary, and all others whose pursuits lead them into the 
same places that I am seeking. I am most happy to say that 
they all welcomed me most kindly as a fellow-laborer in the 
cause of humanity. I also informed those lawyers, physicians 
and clergymen, with whom I came in contact, of my plans and 
hopes, and tried to enlist their efforts in the same cause. To 
most of those with whom I talked, the idea of a ministry at 
large, as distinct from a sectarian mission, was new and strange, 
often unintelligible ; in most persons I found little faith in the 
power of kindness, sympathy and truth, to influence the poor, 
the ignorant, and the infidel. I also sought, not violently, for 
that would awaken suspicion and antagonism, but quietly and 
naturally, to extend my acquaintance among the great, power- 
ful, and, with us, most worthy, classes of laboring men ; me- 
chanics, draymen, and day laborers. 

While engaged in visiting for the purpose of forming ac- 
quaintances, I was enabled to, and did, acquire considerable 
insight into the subjects of pauperism, religious want, and 
crime, a portion of which I proceed to lay before you. Isa 
“a portion,’’ because much of what we learn of want and evil 
is of a nature that makes it impossible for us to communicate 
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it to others, though it may be of the deepest value to our. 


selves. 

First—Of pauperism. The number of entirely dependant 
persons in the west is small in comparison with other lands, 
and is quite limited in Cincinnati ; I do not think the number 
of paupers here, (excluding orphans of whom there are 100 to 
120) exceeds one hundred and fifty persons, if those be ex- 
cepted who depend upon relatives and friends who conceal — 
the fact. | 

The causes of pauperism are chiefly old age, chronic dis- 
ease, or incurable bad habits, by which I mean such as are 
incurable by the ordinary modes of proceeding. 

The condition of the paupers is generally all that could be 
wished ; more cases of petted and over-indulged want, how- 
ever, have fallen under my notice than of neglect. | 

The relief of the dependant poor is, 1st. from the township 
trustees, who pay so much a week to very many, beside fur- 
nishing them with wood, and support others at the Hospital, 
whither the sick paupers and such of the well as can work, or 
cannot be trusted to disburse the funds given them, are sent ; 
2d. from the benevolent societies, who help many of this class ; 
3d. from religious societies, some of which, as the Quakers, 
Baptists, Episcopalians, &c., support their own dependant poor 
wholly ; and 4th. from a few benevolent individuals. 

Second—Of poverty. The number of the poor no one can 
calculate, changing as it does with the weather, commercial 
prosperity, and countless other causes ; it probably varies, in- 
cluding children, from one to five hundred persons ; or if we 
reckon all who receive the benefit of our Hospital, the number 
will reach sixteen or eighteen hundred. 

The causes of poverty are, chief of all intemperance ; second 
to this, disease, much of it hereditary ; third, perhaps, bad 
temper on the part of wives, caused by reverse of fortune, 
disappointment after immigration, or ill-judged marriages, of 
which too many take place in a country where public opinion 
is against illegitimate connections, and the support of a family 
easy ; and fourth, there is now and then poverty from want 
< — employment and the absence of economical 

abits. 

The condition of the poor, even in this land of milk and 
honey, is often deplorable and very hard to deal with. As 
this is a most important class, and as a little assistance, 
sympathy, and counsel to the suffering may often have more 
power than countless sermons, I have devoted much attention 
to this class and its condition, and will briefly present my views 
and experience. 
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I find among the poor two great bodies who are very much 
in need of help both physical and moral, viz., immigrants who 
have no friends, little money, no means of getting into employ- 
ment, scarce any knowledge of the people, and who are often 
unwell from the bilious nature of our climate ; and next, de- 
serted wives, and women who have had children by those 
whom they were not married to. I have seen many sufferers 
of both these classes, and am now visiting several such daily, 
though as yet my visits have been but limited. We have not 
here as yet any intelligence office, or place where the em- 
ployers and those wishing employment may learn of one 
another, and many persons struggle on in some business other 
than that to which they are used, from mere inability to reach 
those who want them. Iam now visiting an English gardi- 
ner whose wife was bred on a dairy farm, and whose services 
would have been most valuable to me during the past spring, 
as well as to many others of my acquaintance, but who has 
worked himself into a bilious fever at stone-quarrying, earning 
less than a dollar a day, merely because he and we had no 
means of reaching oneanother. With young persons the evil 
is still greater, and many may be saved from beggary and ruin 
by the simplest act of one whose means of information are 
better than theirs. I mean, having learned the extent of this 
want among us, to make it one of my great aims to establish 
what may answer as an office for intelligence on the subject 
of employment. To this class of people, also, when trouble 
comes, a minister at large may be of immense benefit. Those 
of us who have never been destitute and sick in a foreign land, 
cannot conceive the utter sinking of heart and hope in a man, 
hitherto independent, who finds himself on perhaps his death- 
bed, among strangers, a wife and children about him, and his 
last dollar melting. I have seen one in such a situation roused 
and helped by sympathy and kindness into new hope and life ; 
I have seen the moral spring given by a friendly visit appa- 
rently turn the scale when hanging between life and death. 

To the numbers of deserted women who may be found in 
this region a minister at large may also be of immense ser- 
vice. The ease with which a man leaves his family, the temp- 
tations which exist at New Orleans, Natchez, and elsewhere, 
to seduce him from home attachments, the accidents upon our 
steam and flat boats, the dirkings and shootings which yet are 
so frequent,—all cause a great number of deserted families to 
callon their neighbors for help. If help be given with judg- 
ment, constancy, and kind advice, the mother and her children 
may be saved from degradation and utter ruin; if help be 
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given partially, fitfully, or in a spirit of mere alms-giving, it 
may be worse than wasted. I cannot enter into minute de- 
tails, but I have known six or eight deserted wives at one time 
whose fate was in a great measure, (so far as man can see,) 
depending upon those who might aid them. 

Of the importance of a minister at large to the intemperate 
I need say nothing, it being self-evident. 

One other class of the poor I may refer to; those who have 
been driven by suffering and want to deception. Of these we 
have not a few, and I have as yet found no one whose efforts 
were directed to help, and save these, except Mr. Blake, the 
Episcopal city missionary. Here is a great field for us to act 
in. With these may be classed some whose good name has 
suffered from unauthorized rumor, but whose character I fear 
none would seek to support, unless one devoted as we are to 
the work. Ihave even known assistance refused to a woman 
by all the societies, on the ground of her having cohabited 

with a stranger, and this report believed in by the Township 
Trustees, when her marriage license to the man in question 
was on the open record of the court in our own town. Many 
such cases, where the temporal and eternal good of the person 
may be affected by a little labor, continually occur ; but that 
little labor we must for the present undertake. The condition 
of the poor of Cincinnati in many other points, demands the 
action of a minister at large, or rather of several such. 

The relief afforded the poor is by, 1st, the Township Trus- 
tees, who give them wood, sometimes advance them money, 
and put them, if sick, into the hospital. 2d, by the societies, 
viz: the Methodist Society, which is thoroughly organized, 
and very admirably conducted ; the Universalist Society, of 
later origin and less perfectly arranged, but in which I finda 
true and Christian spirit ; the Catholic Society, which does a 
vast deal for the sick particularly ; the House of Employment, 
which finds sewing for women in want, gives away old 
clothes, &c; and two Episcopal Societies, which act chiefly 
through their city missionary ; 3d, by the churches, all of 
which do more or less ; and 4th, by individuals, who distribute 
most liberally. 

Having learnt what I could with regard to pauperism and 
poverty among us, I was next led to consider the wants of the 
present system, and the improvements that might be made. 
In what I say of the wants now existing, I trust I shall not be 
thought to speak in a fault-finding spirit, nor in my suggestions 
of improvements in a presuming spirit. Differently educated 
and circumstanced as we are, there is not one of us but must 
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feel that many about him may see faults and gaps in his pro- 
ceedings which he does not see, and may propose improve- 
ments which would not have occurred to him. 

With regard to pauperism, I have but one suggestion to 
make ; it is, that when support is given, it should be continued. 
I have known some cases where tempers and characters had 
been injured by the withdrawal of private charity, and refer- 
ence to the town. Such withdrawals usually take place upon 
the discovery of former bad habits, or present abuses, either of 
which very naturally will cause a woman, (and most of our 
private charities are administered by women,) to shrink from 
visiting and helping the persons in want. To prevent the 
evils resulting from this cause, I would say that whenever 
pauperism is met with, it should be looked on as something 
for relatives, friends, or the town to provide for; in other 
words, I think it would be wiser for societies and individuals 
never to undertake the support of a pauper unless satisfied that 
no particle of deception or abuse can be present which may lead 
to a discontinuance of the support after once undertaken. 

With regard to the poor, who wish aid and not support, I 
found many difficulties. In the first place, the various socie- 
ties and individuals who were helping them, had no commu- 
nication with one another, and gave their assistance in such 
various ways as to make it very difficnit to learn what each 
was doing. In the next place, there was, (as I thought,) too 
much money given ; too much of that kind of attention be- 
stowed that encourages beggary. In the third place, too little 
care, it appeared to me, was bestowed upon the establishment 
of continued intercourse with those in need : too often a poor 
person was visited, helped for the moment, and then lost sight 
of. Hoping to relieve these difficulties in some degree, I pro- 
posed an association of the various Benevolent Societies, and 
of such individuals as knew much of, and did much for, the 
suffering. The proposition was received in a manner that 
gave me the assurance that an union for the purposes which 
- Thad in view would be effected ; those purposes were, mutual 
acquaintance or knowledge of one another’s doings, consulta- 
tion as to modes of action, communication of facts and experi- 
ence. Nor was I disappointed ; an association has been form- 
ed, consisting of the Methodist and Universalist Societies, the 
House of Employment, the Episcopal Missionary, and several 
other individuals. Into this association the Catholics have 
declined to enter, but at the same time allow us such access to 
their list of applicants for relief as will enable us to accomplish 
one of our great objects, the formation of a catalogue of all 
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ns assisted. Such a catalogue we are now forming, and 
= autumn I trust shall have the means for determining the 


worth and character of the common applicants for assi 

and prevent that deception on the part of some which has oc- 
casioned a mistrust of all. We have also determined to have 
a lecture upon pauperism, its causes and preventives, delivered 
in every second month of the coming year, beginning with 
September. By thus diffusing information, calling public at- 
tention to the subject, and rousing individual energy we shall 
do much; and if we succeed, as I doubt not we shall, in get- 
ting up a uniformity of action among the benevolent, and a 
free communication of knowledge ; if we are able to estab- 
lish an office for the visiters of the poor; to correct and diffuse 
intelligence respecting employers, and those wanting employ- 
ment ; and to diminish needless alms-giving, there is every 


' reason to think that the pauperism which engenders vice ma 


be almost wholly prevented among us. Dependance, bo 
continued and temporary, resulting from age, sickness, and too ~ 
often from vice, we cannot hope to do away; but the dependance 
which produces vice we may do away if faithful united. 


Having thus briefly presented my views upon pauperism and 
poverty, I proceed to the third and fourth points of enquiry 
with me; viz: the number, condition, &c., of those among us 
who have no pastor, and of those who attend no church. 

I had hoped before this time to have learned something de- 
finite upon these points by calling on the various clergymen, 
but have not done so. Indeed, had I done so, I fear my 


results would have been but vague, so little are religious sta- 


tistics attended to. What I have to say must be taken, there- 
fore,as a mere approximation. We have in Cincinnati, as far 
as I have learned, thirty-eight societies, viz: 

Seven Presbyterian, five common, and two reformed. 

Four Baptist, of various kinds. 

Ten Methouist, of various kinds. 

Two Episcopal. | 

Two Catholic. | 

Two Quaker, one Orthodox and one Hicksite. 

Three New Jerusalem. 

Two Universalist, one being called Restorationist. 

Two German Protestant. 

One Christ-ian. 

One Welch. 

One Unitarian. 

One Jewish. 
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If from these we take the Catholic and negro Societies (six 
in number) we have thirty two left : and if from our estimated 

pulation of forty-four thousand, we deduct the estimated 
Catholic and negro population, fourteen thousand, (the former 
a little over ten, the latter a little less than four thousand,) we 
have a population of thirty thousand persons, to form thirty- 
two societies, or (nearly) a religious society to each nine hun- 
dred and fifty persons, or (computing five to a faniily,) to each 
one hundred and ninety families. 

This gives a more favorable view of our religious condition 
than is given by similar statistics in any of the Eastern cities ; 
forin Boston, even four years since, there were about two 
hundred and seventy families to each society. But I have no 
doubt the truth is, that our societies are, on the average, at 
least one third smaller. In Boston, for instance, it'‘was thought 
that each Protestant clergyman had (on the average) about 
one hundred and fifty families under his pastoral care; here I 
do not think that the average would be one hundred families, 
Should we suppose it to be one hundred, however, it would 
leave us not 'ess than 2800 families, or fourteen thousand per- 
sons, under no pastoral care, and nearly as many, I fear, in no 
regular attendance upon church. 

This calculation is very vague, and may be wholly amiss ; 
but my inquiries have satisfied me that a very large mass of 
temperate, intelligent, hard-working men and women here, are 
connected with no churches, and have little reliance upon 
clergymen and formal worship. ‘To reach these persons is no 
easy task, though mast important. It can be done, I believe, 
in only one way, and that is by meeting them naturally, kindly, 
and in earnest ;—not in a spirit of proselytism, but in a spirit 
of human sympathy and republican plain dealing. Through 
the Sunday School with which I am connected, and as one of 
the examiners of the Common Schools, I may have many 
chances to approach parents without forcing myself upon them. 
By means of lectures, and, by and by, of services on the Sab- 
bath, I shall also attempt to interest them. Meantime among 
the poor, sick, and friendless, I am daily meeting those who 
need the sympathy and advice of a religious friend. 

The fifth and sixth enquiries to which I turned my atten- 
tion ; viz: the condition of the children here, are of immense 
importance, and can be fully answered only after a much lon- 
ger experience than I have yet had. Ourcommon schools are 
numerous, well conducted, and well filled; their exact situa- 
tion may be learned from the report of the Trustees which I 
append hereto. Our private schools are also well filled and 
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abundant, the Catholic and negro population having their own 
schools, the former from choice, the latter from necessity, 
But from the best information that I have been able to collect, 
there are not less than two thousand children in the city who 
neither attend school, nor .work, regularly; most or all of these 
are of course in danger, and every effort must be made to save 
them. We have in our Sunday schools about twenty-five 
hundred scholars. The state of the young, more especially of 
boys, is bad here as compared with some of the Eastern cities ; 
from two to three hundred coming yearly before our judicial 
officers for various offences ; and mischievous conduct, gross 
vice, profanity, and impudence being too commonly witnessed 
in the streets. I am told, however, by teachers who have 
been here for some years, that the boys in general are better 
behaved, and more easily governed than ten years since, and 
I feel every confidence in our present school system as a 
means for improving them. What is mainly wanted is an 
interest by employers in their apprentices, and by all of us in 
the children of those who cannot, or will not, provide the books 
&c., necessary to an admission into the pubticschools. There 
is every reason for hope, however. Some interest is felt by a 
few, and during the next winter I trust the subject will be 
-placed fairly and fully before the public, and many led to act 
in a field which is vastly too great for one to act in efficiently. 
My next topics for examination were the two great vices of 
intemperance and licentiousness. I have not much to say. 
upon either, however. | 
_Intemperance has been a terrible scourge among us, and 
no city has a worse name for coffee houses or grog shops. 


During the last few years, however, there has been a change | 


for the better. Our city council, after various ineffectual efforts 
to limit the number of coffee-houses, passed, just before the last 
election, an ordinance forbidding the licensing of such shops 
ehtirely, and the question presented to the citizens at the elec- 


tion was whether the ordinance should be supported or not; 


it was supported by the people, and we have now in place of 
an unlimited number of coffee-houses only a limited number 
of taverns. In addition to this I would notice, as worthy of 
remark and remembrance, that during the past winter a military 
ball, a mechanics’ ball, and a parade and ball by the butchers, 
took place, and that from all three, ardent spirits, and 
from the two first even wine, were excluded. Whether the 
butchers used wine I do not know. In truth I suppose it is 
the fact, that the use of intoxicating liquors is becoming less 
and lesscommon among us. I find, however, constantly, cases 
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of distress, disease and insanity arising from intoxication. 
Que means, in addition to those now in use, to overcome the 
habit of drinking I hope to see tried next winter ; viz. the es- 
tablishment of neighborhood libraries and reading rooms, 
and the habit of itinerary lecturing. I believe much may be 
done by this means, for in two cases out of three the bad habits 
are formed and the bad company met with, in consequence 
of idleness, and want of pleasant society. And here I cannot 
refrain from mentioning the act of one of our mechanics last 
winter ; to prevent the young men of his trade from seeking 
bad company, he opened his house and for some months kept 
a drawing school there for numbers of them, free of all cost. 
Had we but a few more such active philanthropists as the one 
referred to above, temperance would soon grow more common, 
and idleness among boys less universal. 

The subject of prostitution is always hard to deal with, in 
consequence of the difficulty of gaining correct information. 
One point, however, there is too much reason to think estab- 
lished here, viz: the prevalence of licentious habits amon 
those who are not women of the town; the result Rem 
doubt of seductions. Of the extent of this evil it is, of course, 
impossible to form any idea. One thing, however, I believe 
to be true, that we have not in Cincinnati any of those luxu- 
rious and elegant brothels to which young men are so easily 
led, and whence they escape with so much difficulty. 

Of the proper means of proceeding to diminish licentiousness, 
I would only suggest such plain dealing on the part of moral 
men as should make a seducer not only to be looked on as 
immoral by the community, but as mean, malicious, coward- 
ly. We can all do something to form public sentiment on this 
subject, and if all who truly shudder at the consequences of 
seduction would treat the seducer, be his place what it may, 
as one who had fallen lower than the thief, the blackleg, or the 
commercial knave, public opinion would soon be affected. 
But while the pulpit is silent, the press afraid to be as bold in 
withstanding vice as it is when fostering it by the publication of 
foreign novels, and the bar ready to laugh at developments 
which ought to move its indignation, we cannot hope that li- 
centiousness, seduction, and the most terrible degradation that 
a human being ever sinks to, will cease or diminish. During 
_ our late Criminal Court, a woman who has long kept a house 

of ill fame was ‘indicted, and though she pleaded guilty, was 
punished with the utmost severity of the law. Should our 
prosecuting attorney and criminal judge continue to use their 
power promptly and fully they may do much, not only direct- 
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ly, but indirectly by denouncing and condemning the vice in 
question. 

As to criminality among us, and the state of morals in gen- 
eral, I will only say at this time, that the want of recorded facts 
makes it impossible to speak with certainty. So far as I can 
judge, there has been great improvement in our city within ten 
years, although during that time the criminal docket may have 


‘increased both absolutely and relatively, both in extent, and 


in comparison with the increase of the city. Intending to ex- 
amine this subject separately, and report upon it at length 
when I have gathered a proper amount of facts, for the present 


Jeave it. 


And now having briefly referred to the five great subjects of 


I. Pauperism and poverty, 

II. Religious want, 

III. Educational want, 

IV. Intemperance and licentiousness, 
V. Criminality and immorality ; 


I proceed with equal brevity to state my plans, hopes and 
prospects. 


From the very slight experience which I have had thus far, 
I am led to think, that one of the greatest difficulties with re- 
spect to poverty and crime, is the want of knowledge on the 
part of the educated and wealthy of the troubles, temptations, 
and true condition of the poor, the ignorant, the irreligious, 
and the criminal. Were there a wider knowledge of the trials 
of the unfortunate, there would be a deeper sympathy with 
them, and more effort in their behalf. At present the mass of 
those who might be relieving the unfortunate and vicious, do 
nothing to relieve and rescue them, because they know little or 
nothing of their situation. One great purpose with me, there- 
fore, is this, to inform the more fortunate of the condition of 
their less happy fellows, to show them by lectures, and to lead 
them through visits, to the naked truths of poverty and crimi- 
nality. Our lectures on alternate months, other lectures, and 
writings may help to spread information ; by founding an of- 
fice for visiters of the poor upon the plan of that in Boston, by 
collecting information as to the demand for labor, by causing 
employers to visit the families of those whom iiey employ, by 
encouraging visits by Sunday school teachers, by common 
school teachers, by introducing the well-informed carpenter to 
the lawyer—by using, in short, every means that comes in our 
way for making the rich and educated comprehend how much 
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they may do by sympathy, advice, and obvious modes of as- 
sistance, and by showing them how much of excellence exists 
in the mechanic classes,—I think this great difficulty may be 
very much relieved. 

Nor do | doubt that those of us who have become aware of 
the wants of a very large portion of the suffering among us, 
shall be able fo do much, for the spirit of the whole commu- 
nity is kindly and just. Although the benevolent societies are 
connected with various sects, I have found no sectarian nar- 
rowness among them ; nor met, any where, any other than a 
kind reception. Were I in any sense alone, I should feel dis- 
posed to limit my efforts to a single point or single square, but 
being convinced that many are prepared to act with me, and 
that many were already leading the way in the very path I 
wish to tread, before I began,—I do not think it so wise at 
present to limit, as to extend my labors. Whenever we have 
our Association of benevolent societies and individuals fully 
at work, our office for the poor established, information upon 
the various points presented in this report embodied, and a 
house of refuge (for which we are now striving,) organized, 
I shall then probably confine my labors to a small section of 
the city, trusting to find fellow laborers enough to care for the 
remainder. 

My hopes are strong, therefore. Our community is wholly 
disposed to adopt the Christian theory of society, and if even 
a few of us will be faithful we may see much done toward 
reducing that theory to practice. In the West all has a demo- 
cratic character ; and, if I am not in error, at this moment we 
may do what will by and by be the work of years if not done 
now, toward so directing that character as to keep out jacobin- 
ism, and bring in consistent Christian brotherhood. I have not 
yet seen any man who was not, if honest, disposed to unite in 
bringing the true and thinking men of all conditions together, 
without respect to wealth, or the niceties of education. If this 
were done, I am sure that many of the heaviest evils of poverty 
and crime, as those things are now, would be done away. 

I have found heré, also,a most pleasing union of action 
among the various sects ; less bitterness, less disposition to 
keep in view points of difference, and a stronger desire to look 
for points of agreement, than might have been hoped for. 

[ have found great liberality; indeed, with my ideas of 
poverty, too much liberality;—not merely as respects money, 
but time, thought and labor. For myself, I believe much de- 
pends upon adopting a course that will cause the poor to rely 
mainly upon their own exertions; but still we cannot too 
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much admire the devotion of those who, themselves day labor- 
ers, give hour after hour, day after day, and night after night, 
to the needy, and this not for a little while under some sud- 
den enthusiasm, but for ten and fifteen years together. 

Believing, as I have said, that more true aid is given the 
poor by enabling them to help themselves, than by helping | 
them directly, I look upon our House of Employment as a 
most valuable institution. And its value will, during the com- 
ing winter, be greater than ever, in consequence of the addition 
to it of a washing establishment, through the efforts chiefly of 
Mrs. Lyman Beecher. By means of this, many poor women 
who cannot sew, and have no means of taking in washing, 
may find ample employment ; and the travellers through our 
city be enabled to have their clothes carefully cleansed with 
little trouble. It has also been proposed to found here, a house 
with a handsome capital, which should let out to poor women 
the sort of coarse sewing which is now given them from the 
slop-shops, and to do it at fair prices. At present many are 
barely able to live; but if the benevolent individuals who pro- 
posed to found the house in question should do it, I have no 
doubt that they might make money by so doing, and at the 
same time save hundreds from beggary, and perhaps crime. 

One more point I will speak of, and then close this very im- 
perfect report. 

In undertaking the office of minister at large, I did not, of 
course, suppose myself to be undertaking a sectarian mission, 
for the very term is used, as I suppose, to shut out the idea of 
sectarianism. But more than this, I did not suppose religious 
teaching by means of language either in public or private, 
either as preacher or pastor, to be my main object. I looked 
upon my true course as being that which would enable me 
most fully to arouse religious feeling by any means. 


Thus far I have been rather studying the field in which I 
am to work, than working in it ; I have been trying to get at 
such an idea of the wants and evils of our society, and of the 
best modes of cure, as would enable me to form a theory, or 
plan of action. This theory I have in a measure completed, 
and iny present-purposes are as follows: 

To act, as heretofore stated, in union with others, in bring- 
ing about a complete associated action for the relief of the 
physically suffering : and also to diffuse information with re- 
spect to the poor and sick. 

To act in union with others, in bringing about the establish- 
ment of a house of refuge for young criminals, and a house of 
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industry for adult offenders against decency, common morals, 
and public comfort. Both these institutions are very much 
needed, and the need is universally acknowledged, but some 
few must take it upon them to keep the subject before the pub- 
lic, and in this behalf I propose to do what I can: also to col- 
lect such statistics as I can respecting the increase or decrease 
of criminality in our city, and all facts relating to crime. 

I shall further, make it, as I have said, a great point to aid 
in bringing the better behaved, and better educated members 
of all classes into intercourse with one another. 

As an officer connected with our school establishment I shall 
try to ascertain with some exactness the number of children 
who do not receive the benefits of education at present; and 
learn how. they may most quickly be brought into schools. 

By means of my Sunday School associations, I shall attempt 
to introduce religion into all the families possible ; and by 
means thereof to form a sort of extended parish. In connec- 
tion with this, during the coming fall I mean to commence 
public services and lectures, in the northwest section of our 
city, where there is a little church already built, and now un- 
occupied. If I find in that quarter as many fami ies as I can 
attend to, I shall try to raise funds to buy the church in ques- 
tion, and devote myself to the care of those in that neighbor- 
hood who need such help as I can give. 

I am sensible that this report conveys but very partially and 
feebly that which I wish to say; but hereafter, when I am able 
to speak more in detail, I trust to give you a better account of 
our condition and progress. One thing I would say, however, 
most strongly, that I think there is every ground for confidence 
in our ability to ward off vicious pauperism, wide spread im- 
morality, general irreligion, and deep criminality. Our com- 
munity is in most respects, and through most classes, remarka- 
bly adapted to foster high and true feelings. If we will take 
as our motto, “ Christian Union,’? we may effect more than 
any dare now prophecy. J. H. PERKINS. 


FROM GOETHE. 


In time’s long picture gallery, 
Whatever’s excellent indeed 
Will some one ever stop to see, 


Betouch its faded tints, and read. 
J. 8. D. 
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LIBERTY. 


The political character of our age is vividly portrayed by 
Carlyle, when he says, “ Democracy ts passing through its 
stages of Quackocracy.”’ That a movement is sweeping re- 
sistlessly on, before which institutions, wrapped with venera- 
ble associations, will be swept away, all recognise; and the 
most hopeful look with awe upon this revolution, which by 
slow decay or rude convulsion is to replace old forms of society 
with customs, manners, laws, such as we can now hardly anti- 
cipate. The Croaker feels inclined to call on the mountains to 
cover him, so full of dread seems this threatening era of de- 
struction ; the Optimist “ bides his time,’’ and leaves the world 
to take care of itself ; the money maker sighs for firm govern- 
ment, and racks his invention to find some investment which 
shall be safe through all changes ; the ambitious youth, weary 
of slow preferment and empty pockets, turns prophet, and 
would hurry the day of uprooting by demagogic clamour; the 
philanthropist rejoices in the thought, that in some way or 
other the weary drudges of earth will be freer to live like men ; 
and the christian looks round with solemn apprehension, when 
he sees how lawless is human selfishness, but doubt gives way 
to the assurance that as Jesus once lived in the liberty of a 
Son of God, so in the fulness of time the “truth shall make’”’ 
all men “ /ree.’’ 

Meanwhile it is a sore trial of patience to listen to the tru- 
isms, and common places, and traditional slang on all sides. 
The Radical sickens us with the everlasting changes which he 
rings upon his small stock of phrases; and such phrases too ; 
so full of truth and power, that he who feels their import might 
hope with them to wake the dead. Alas! how has radicalism 
found the secret of transmuting gold into copper. One almost 
dreads to use the expressions “civil liberty,’’ “ freedom of con- 
science,”’ lest he should be pilloried in the judgment of honest 
men, as a rogue who is passing counterfeit rag bills, signed by 
politicians, for pure ore dug from the heart of humanity. 
“ Equal rights” brings up the images of low drinking houses 
with whiskey glasses, tobacco smoke, boisterous profanity, and 
infidel gibes. These noble words, which are truly a gospel, are 
associated with the idler envying his prosperous superiors, and 
the selfish manceuverer scrupling at no social commotions, if 
he can but secure his private interests. When we listen to 
the mouthing rant of some popular flatterer, as he talks of the 
rights of man, and respect for human nature, with a fervor 
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borrowed from gin rather than humanity, and see even the 
honest hearted tricked into applause ; when we are conscious, 
what flimsy sophistries pass current for sound and immutable 
justice, what confusions are introduced among all the estab- 
lished distinctions of experience, what mad hopes and vision- 
ary prospects are baptised with the name of democracy ; we 
are tempted to despair and turn away with the words of 
Schiller ; 

“ Woe to the thoughtless, who would lend 

The torch of knowledge to the blind! 


It lights him not! but its wild blaze may spread 
The State in ashes o’er his luckless head.” 


Quite as disheartening, and even less tolerable, is the cant 
of the Legitimist. There he sits in his velvet chair, the spark- 
ling amber wine beside him, the fumes of his cigar curling over 
head, as lazy asa lord. His white hand was never browned 
nor made hard by toil, his locks are curled, his clothes are 
perfect in their fit, his diamond breast-pin gleams. He is 
swearing at the vulgarity of the jacobinical herd. He was the 
son of a successful speculator, went to college, travelled in Eu- 
rope, reads novels, attends balls, knows how to spend money, 
and is an aristocrat of the first water. He is quite confident 
society is falling to pieces ; there ought to be established classes ; 
laboring people should not be educated, it makes them uneasy ; 
some were born to rule and some to serve ; equality is an 
utopian dream ; the declaration of independence is a string of 
unmeaning generalities ; men never were free and never will 
be ; the poor must to all intents and purposes be the slaves of 
the rich ; and only in those countries where ranks are fixed 
isthere reverence. Reverence! thou poor selfish idolater, what 
dost thou reverence except ease, good cheer, and pretty trifles ? 
The best blessing we can wish thee, 1s that thon mayest wake 
some morning a beggar, and be forced to work like the myri- 
ads of thy care-worn brethren for thy living. There is no class 
of men in our country, and it is a large class, whom one feels 
so hopeless about as those money-made conservatives, who test 
men and measures solely by their fitness to increase their pro- 
perty. They talk of having “a stake in society,’’ because a few 
thousand dollars pass through their hands in a year, and be- 
cause “their interests are affected,”’ think themselves the only 
wise in all matters of government. Property holders alone 
should yote : men of a certain length of purse can alone judge 
of policy. Mobs of so called respectables may trample on the 
law, public prints may advocate the stifling of free speech, and 
they tolerate it; but let a word be whispered advocating the 
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rights of the laboring classes, and at once the cry of “ jacobi- 
nical’”’ is raised. ‘They pretend to be great friends of law ; yes! 
so long as law favors themselves; they are supporters of 
government; yes! so long as government is under their dic- 
tation. 

But enough and too much of such wretched, but, alas! not 
rare specimens of the two grand parties of equality and legiti- 
macy, of reform and conservatism. There are honest hearts 
and strong minds and clear consciences, and truth and right 
on both sides, and it should be the wish of every one to disen- 
gage the elements of wisdom and justice from each, and with his 
best power to blend them in his creed and character. Let us 
endeavor to do this now. ; , 

“ Freedom and equality!’’ says the conservative, “ what un- 
meaning words; they may catch the ear of the superficial 
thinker, but they are indefinite and vague to the reflecting. 
There is no freedom any where throughout the universe. Each 
creature, animate or inanimate, is bound by its nature, and lim- 
ited by all other beings. The order and harmony of society 
depend upon the checks and balance of institutions. Evi- 
dently if it were not for these, chaos would come again. Is 
man to be an exception to the universal rule of the creation? 
Is he to be exempt from restraint? For the very reason that 


he is intelligent and moral, that he can conceive of order and 


feel its obligation, is he bound to obey. He especially is a 
subject for government, because he is capable of recognising 
the rightfulness of authority. His freedom is, like the freedom 
of all other beings, limited by the laws of his nature, and by 
the laws of circumstances, that is by the laws of all other be- 
ings. He can be neither more nor less than man, and must 
obey surrounding influences. He cannot make white black, 
nor poison food, nor truth error, nor right wrong, nor good 


evil; being intelligent he ought to be guided by wisdom, being 


moral he ought to yield to goodness; the wise and the good 
have a divine right then to rule ; the foolish and selfish have 
no excuse for resistance. It is man’s highest privilege to obey, 
and if willingly he does not follow the proper course, the best 
favor he can receive is to be compelled to do it. Voluntarily 
or forcibly he must respect law, or he will ruin himself and 
spread ruin around. _ Man is free then only to obey.” 


“ And what a shallow word is equality,’’ continues the con- — 
servative. “Where throughout creation do we see equality ? 


The first glance shows us grades and classes, ascending from 
the lowest to the highest forms of being. Every creature 
maintains the twofold relations of inferior and superior, he 
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is at once dependant and gives support, he owes both grati- 
tude and protection ; and his natural feelings and instincts are 
adapted to this condition. ‘That mind is undeveloped, which 
does not feel reverence on the one hand and benevolence on 
the other. What are men equal in, in what one endowment ? 
The world over you can hardly find two, who are peers in 
- bodily vigour, mental capacity, character or energy, and there 
is and must be equal inequality in condition. These inequal- 
ities are inevitable, and arise from the nature of things and the 
order of providence. The ranters about equality then are 
really blaspheming against heaven, and giving the lie to facts. 
It is man’s nature to honor the great, the eminent and highly 
gifted. In all times of emergency it is our instinct to take 
guidance from the wise and brave ; in all social relations we 
spontaneously assign the first place to the talented and pure. 
The few then should be the rulers ; the many should obey.’’ 

“History verifies and establishes these principles,’’ con- 
cludes the conservative. “The first form of society was the 
patriarchal, where obedience was perfect ; but as men multi- 
plied new forms were adopted, and in all ages and nations 
the happiness, intelligence, virtue and prosperity of men have 
been proportioned to the strictness with which order has been 
preserved. The finer graces and gentler feelings, the higher 
powers and tastes, can have full growth only in times of long 
continued quiet ; the rougher and more brutal qualities alone 
‘spring up rankly in political commotions. Society at present 
is in one of its transition periods. Men are working out the 
savage element which Europe imbibed at the overturn of 
Rome from Goths and Vandals. ‘They will wake up in won- 
der sooner or later from their strange infatuation about ¢-lib- 
erty,’ and with reverence and penitence will lay again the 
corner stone for the sublime edifices of the State and the Church, 
which in uneasy discontent they have pulled down and ruined. 
It is a woful period to live in ; men are ill-mannered, children 
are lawless ; all that is loyal and gallant, condescending and 
modest is fast disappearing, and coarse presumption usurps 
the place of gracious dignity.” 

“ The times are not out of joint,’’ breaks in impatiently the 
friend of equal rights, “ but your own view is distorted by pre- 
judices. From the earliest period of history till now a progress 
may be traced. Each great convulsion has been marked by 
two characteristics. It has been opposed by the fears of the 
so called wise, who were retentive of a moderate and exclu- 
sive good that had been tried ; it was hurried on and accom- 
plished by a wide spread and spontaneous movement of the 
people, conscious of suffering and wrong, and dimly in their 
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hopes foreseeing a higher good to come. And revolutions 


have produced two results ; first, intelligence, virtue, affluence, 
comforts, elegance have been spread over a wider surface of 
the earth, and secondly, they have blessed in each nation a 
larger mass. The few grand spirits of ancient times may 
never be surpassed, but they are tide marks as it were to show 
the level to which the human race shall be one day raised. It 
is the peculiarity of the present time, that so many are allowed 
and aided by the spirit of society to cast off the restraints which 
have depressed the mass of men in other times. The benefit 
of free institutions is, that they permit each to act out fully the 
good that in him is latent. Civil liberty is the true economy 
therefore of mental and moral power ; in free states compar- 
atively little energy is lost. And even if an exaggerated and 
misdirected independence become sometimes rude, and law- 
lessness does displace loyalty, and coarser good is preferred to 
more refined tastes, the evil is counterbalanced by the greater 
enterprise, vigour, manliness developed where civil liberty is 
largest. In monarchies men are sacrificed to the state; order 
is preserved, but souls are stifled; and the apparent peace is 
the calm of a stagnant pool. The evils which we now see 
arising from freedom are incidental to a new and untried state ; 
the restlessness and impatience and excesses, which occasion- 
ally disturb free states, will give way to consistent and quiet 
reform, in proportion as experience teaches men the natural 
limitations of their rights, and the bounds of possible improve- 
ment. History has not as yet fully taught the beneficial influ- 
ence of freedom ; the history of human liberty is still to be 
written ; only a far future can develope what good man can 
attain, when unrepressed by the bands of oppression, and un- 
confined by traditional prejudices, he exercises all his powers 
to realise on earth his ideal ; but history, on the other hand, has 
taught one lesson repeatedly and conclusively, and it is that 
all experiments of substituting showy establishments of gov- 
ernment for the inward law, courtly subservience for sponta- 
neous homage, the fear of man for the fear of wrong doing, 
and force for right, have failed and must fail ; the broadest 
based and highest builded kingdoms have toppled down. 
Past history shows in heaps of ruins the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to constrain the energies of men. We must try then a 


new experiment. It is useless to prop up the old worm-eaten 


chairs of worn out authorities. Whether we wish it or not, 
whether we trust them or not, whether we fear or hope, men 
willand must be free.’’ | 

“And what do we mean by freedom ?”’ continues the radi- 
cal. “We mean freedom from human oppression ; not from 
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the laws of nature and providence. It is because the govern- 
ment of the few tends to destroy the first principle of human 
nature, which is the power of self-direction, and thus maims 
and cripples man in his noblest faculty, that we would see all 
tyrannies overthrown. Man is not man,so long as he accepts 
opinions from another’s dictation, receives as a yoke another’s 
commands, follows the judgment of fellow beings instead of 
his own conscience, and is moulded like lifeless clay after stiff 
patterns of propriety which priest, king, or noble may set up. 


Man cannot thus delegate his commissioned sovereiguty over — 


himself. Heaven made him ruler over his own spirit ; and 
he is a moral suicide, when he submits his reason, affections, 
conscience, will, to the service of fallible human beings. It is 
the law of his nature to be free, therefore is it so grievous a 
wrong for the few or the many to enslave him. God made 
man free, free to learn, free to teel, free to act, free to develope 
his nature, free to aid others, free to imitate divinity in multi- 
plying good. Even if he do sometimes err, and injure him- 
self and others, it is still better, far better, that he should gain 
wisdom by his own experience, and strengthen his moral en- 
ergies by unchecked exercise. He can become an immortal 
soul only through free will.”’ 

“And we are no advocates of an indiscriminate equalising 
of man’s condition, endowments, or powers,’’ concludes the 
liberalist ; “on the contrary, we admit the varieties of intellect 
and character among men ; and hence we grant the necessity 
of difference of circumstances. But for the very reason, that 
some men are superior to others, and that it is our nature to 
honor, love, imitate and serve the truly great, do we wish men 
to have equal opportunities of proving what they are. By 
padding with saw dust the empty robes of royalty you cannot 
secure the reverence or loyalty of men ; they will seek out and 
honor the living sovereign, even though he is clothed in rags. 
Talent, sagacity, comprehensive judgment, generous sympa- 
thies, dauntless determination, energy that never tires, these 
are the qualities to which God commits rule ; and let all men 
have therefore equal privilege to exercise the sway which their 
spirits may rightfully claim. Only where equal rights are ac- 
knowledged and religiously guarded, can the few commanding 
minds really attain to thei true station. Away then with 
hereditary puppets ; away with long lineages of ornamented 
and bedizzened blockheads; let the throne of empire and the 
curule chairs be cleared, and place allowed for the noblemen 
of nature. But the lowest and the least endowed have the 
right too to be and to do all that their nature makes possible; 
and only where the motive of probable success is strong, can 
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ordinary men be stimulated to do justice to themselves. Leave 
inen free and equal, then, to fall into the places and discharge 
the functions which providence appoints. Differences, after all, 
are superficial and slight, when compared with essential quali- 
ties of humanity. Organization, early influences, fortunate 
direction of activity, harmonious development, good habits, de- 
termine the degree and nature of individual growth. In the 
immortal elements of soul men are perhaps nearly equal ; in 
duties, hopes, wants, relations and inherent capacities they are 
equal. Allow them then their equal rights.” 

Is there not truth in these and similar reasonings on both 
sides? Is not the conservative’s attachment to all that expe- 
rience has tested worthy of our respect ; is not the reformer’s 
prophetic hope deserving of our sympathy? and if each should 
be consistent and follow out his principles to their final conclu- 
sions, would they not be surprised to find how much, after 
all apparent disagreement, they really coincided in opinion ? 
Indeed, to bring the whole matter to a point, the conservative’s 
idea of law, and the radical’s idea of liberty are identical. 
Most deep within us is the consciousness that only in obedience 
to right is freedom. In awe must we apprehend the thought, 
that even for the divine mind there is but one kind of liberty 
possible, the liberty of goodness. The infinite reason is 
free through its entire wisdom and disinterestedness. Essen- 
tial in the life of all spirit is the sacred obligation of duty. 
Law then, the law of love, is the very fountain and well-head 
of being. We cannot go beyond that sublime idea, love ts 
right. And from this law springs the harmony of the 
universe. How true to our inmost nature then is the 
legitimist’s principle, that man’s highest good is obedience. 
Till sanity is destroyed, no mind can escape from reverence 
for the sanctity of law. But for this very reason is the liber- 
alist bound to maintain that liberty is our right. It is because 
we have duties that we have just claims tofreedom. God has 
bestowed on us his own divine prerogative of reason, and 
therefore of free will; we must be free to do the right, and 
we are free when we are capable of doing it. Free will is the 
power of rectitude. Apparently right acts, caused by con- 
straint, lose their very rectitude, for this is the spontaneous 
preference of the good. Obedienee then is only perfect, when 
we are free to render it. Forced goodness is not goodness ; 
freedom is its breath of life, vital element. Thus, the grand 
principle, into which merge conservatism and radicalism, |s 
that the law of duty is true liberty. « The truth’’ said Jesus, 
with his profound wisdom, “the truth shall make you free.” 

W. H. C. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


_A great deal more than people think. A rose would noé 
smell as sweet were it called marigold or poppy. For is it not 
true that what we see in anything results from two sources— 
the actual impression made on our eye, and the feeling or 
idea which we bring with us in our mind? Each impression 
is the result of two factors—the man seeing and the thing seen. 
A ball of lead falling on stone or wax makes quite a differ- 
ent impression. The imagination, susceptibility, knowledge, 
prejudice, which we carry with us, mingle unconsciously in 
the feeling and affect the result. When Mrs. Jameson looked 
for the first time at the falls of Niagara, the impression was 
not of beauty, sublimity or awe, but sheer disappointment. 
Her expectation was so strong as quite to overpower Niagara. 
She would not allow the cataract to be itself. The name 
Niagara, was too powerful for the thing Niagara. The ima- 
ginations, associations, expectations, connected with the name, 
injuriously affected it. It would have smelt sweeter by an- 
other name. Had she been told that this was the cataract of 
Chataque, or the falls of Cataraugus, she would have been de- 
lighted, and declared that Niagara itself could not be more 
wonderful. 

_ There is a great deal in a name. Memories and imagina- 
tions cluster around names, and rise up, terrible or beautiful, 
when they are spoken in our ears. The name of Ceur de 
Lion scared Moslem children in their cradles, the name of 
John Milton stirs up the most generous and earnest feelings of 
our hearts. A lady asks congress to give her some land be- 
cause her name is America Vespucci. Her ancestor had wit 
enough to fasten his name to this great continent, and by help 
thereof, lives forever. 

A name is often very helpful. A story about Tom Sheridan, 
or Counsellor Curran tells much better than a story about Mr. 
So and So. Put as many distinguished names into your stories 
as you can—it gives them a flavor. If you have a common- 
place remark to make, it will come with much weight if you 
can conscientously introduce it with “I once heard Mr. Clay 
remark that the union ought to be preserved: or “ Mr. 
Webster once told me that the salvation of this nation depend- 
ed on the education of the people :”’ or “General Jackson once 
said in my hearing that he was entirely in favor of a judicious 
tariff.” George Selwyn had his name up for a joker ; being 

once at a dinner party, every one was watching to hear some- 
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thing witty from him. It so happened that his first words 
were in reply to the lady of the house, who asked him whether 
he would take sauce with his pudding. “ No, madam,” said 
he, “I never eat sauce.””?’ Whereupon every one burst into a 
roar of laughter, thinking it must be a witticism, coming from 
Selwyn. Here his name gave all the wit to the saying. | 

And sometimes a really good thing becomes much better 
when localized on a name of renown. Thus, the following 
story, by being attached to Sheridan, is made more amusing. 
Some proser was saying that the greatest curse of Ireland was 
absenteeism. “I know a greater than that,’ said Sheridan, 
absent-dinner-ism.”’ 

But a name of renown often is injurious by suggesting odi- 
ous comparisons. I have known excellent men, of very 
decent character and talents, much injured in their prospects 
by being named “George Washington.”? They could not 
come up to the standard of integrity and character which their 
name suggested. If I were to name a town containing a few 
log houses and a brick tavern, I would not call it Paris or 
Vienna. People would be unconsciously expecting to see 
palaces and spires, Notre-dames, and arched bridges. Our 
towns have suffered much from this folly. Had they been 
called by some Indian name which only suggested the forest 
and river, we should have accepted their romantic situation, 
and the beauty of scenery around them in lieu of great im- 
provements ; but when they are called Florence or Pekin, and 
we find only a few huts and a handful of inhabitants, we are 
justly indignant at the false pretences set forth in their name. 
The contrasts which it suggests are too unfavorable. 

I cannot but recommend this as an important matter to all 
who in our new land have the naming of towns. Let me 
assure them that there is more in a name than they think for. 
Let them consider how often the name is spoken, and if each 
time even the slightest tinge of absurdity is attached to it, it 
mounts up at last to a large sum. What a disgrace has fallen 
over that beautiful land in the West of New York on account 
of its foolish names. How silly a man must feel who lives in 
the town of A&schylus, or Virgil, the county of Parthenon, on 
lake Minerva. And this too when they have such beautiful — 
names as Cayuga, Seneca, Canandaigua ; names which have 
individuality and significance; which suggest nothing which 
the thing does nct approve. The names, Utica, Manlius, 
Cato, and so forth, on the other hand, remind us of nothing so 
much as the statues in the Irish song, 
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“ Beautifal statues in that spacious garding, 
Albheathen gods and goddesses so fair— 
Plutarch, Nicodemus, and Nebechudnezzar, 

= All standing naked in the open air.” 


I do not relish schoolmaster names ; names made‘up from 
Latin or Greek words. Such as Xenia, in Ohio; and such 
was the nal name of Cincinnati—Losantiville—a word 
combined of Freneh, English, Latin, and Greek words; ville, 
the town, anté, Opposite to, osthe mouth, Z, of the Licking. 

The ‘safest names are those which mean nothing, signify 
nothing, have no associations connected with them ; virgin 
names, pure from all the memories of sin and sorrow, which 
the deeds of past generations have connected with all second 
hand words. How purely ripple the waves of the Ohio, the 
Kentucky, the Kanawha, Scioto, Muskingum, Miami. What 
fresh aad. living words are these, like coin new from the mint, 
with sharp and shining surface. The old Indian names are 
all that give romance to the ofourcountry. | 

If any iin, these thinks that I am 
putting too much stress ape what, after all,.is only a word, 
et him bethink himself that by words are man’s mightiest 
energies put forth, and that the whole history of a nation is 
frequently packed up in the etymology of a single word ; thus, 
the whole fheasae character is indicated in the fact that virtue, 
with them, signified courage and bravery ; and the whole his- 
tory of the Roman conquest is contai in the etymology of 
the word rebellion. ‘This last word is derived from two, mean- 
ing to make war again ; dellare, to fight, re, a second time. 
Now, as the Romans always conquered and enslaved every 
nation the jirsf time they fought with them, if reg ong a 
second time it was rebellion. So much may be indicated by. 
a single word. 

Much more might we say about names. We might write 
a dissertation on the names of periodical publications, the 
origin of sir names ; and we might tell the story of the gentle- 
man, who, admiring’a lovely sheet of water in the state of 
Maine, asked a countryman’ what was the name of this fine 
lake. “ Lake !°bles$ you, sit, that is not a lake, that’s Lon 
Pond.” But we have no time to treat the subject in detail. 
Yet how can we Teave it, Without a word about the names 
of women. What charming associations have these fair 
creatures connected with their names, till. we cannot but 
fancy that each parti¢ularjone is the type of some quality in 
the bearer. I cannOtbut think, that Mary, Elizabeth, Ellen, 
Harriet, inna, Susan, eanvey to all ears and hearts the same 
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ideas of sweetness, sensibility, purity, artléssness, that they do 
to mine. Is not Kate necessarily sprightly and arch? Can 
we imagine a vixen by the name of nna? Sugar piled on 
honey is not sweeter than Susan ; and except old associations 
deceive me, Eleanor is Garey moral of bashful and gentle 
irlhood. “I have a passion for the name of Mary,” said 
rd Byron, and well he might ; for his Mary Chaworth looks 
from her portrait upon us with eyes full of imagination and 
sensibility. But this part of my theme is growing too inter- 
esting, I must leave it here. J. 


THE BLIND ACTRESS, 


BY BERANGER. 


It snows, it snows, but on the pavement still 
She kneels and prays, nor lifts her head; 
Beneath these through which the blast blows shrill, 
Shivering she kneels, and waits for bread. 
Hither each morn she gropes her weary way, 
Winter and summer, there is she. 
Blind is the wretched creature! well-a-day !—_ 
Ah! give the blind one charity ! 


Ah! once far different did that form appear ; 
That sunken cheek, that colour wan, 

The pride of thronged theatres, to hear 

’ Her voice, enraptured Paris ran: 

In smiles or tears before her beauty’s shrine, 
Which of us has not bowed the knee ? 

Who owes not to her charms some dreams divine ? 
Ah! give the blind one charity ! . 


How oft, when from the crowded spectacle 
Homeward her rapid coursers flew, 

Adoring crowds would on her footsteps dwell, 
And loud huzzas her path pursue. - 

To hand her from the glittering-car, that bore 

- Her home to scenes of mirth and glee, 

How many rivals thronged around her door— 
Ah! give the blind one charity. 


When all the arts to her their homage paid, 
How splendid was her gay abode ; 

What mirrors, marbles, bronzes were displayed, 
Tributes by love on love bestow’d: 
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How duly did the muse her banquets gild, 
Faithful to her prosperity : 

In every palace will the swallow build! 
Ah! give the poor one charity ! 


But sad reverse—sudden disease appears ; 
Her eyes are quenched, her voice is gone, 
And here, forlorn and poor, for twenty years, 
The blind one kneels and begs alone. | 
Who once so prompt her generous aid to lend? 
What hand more liberal, frank, and free, 
Than that she scarcely ventures to extend !— 
Ah! give the poor one charity ! 


Alas for her! for faster falls the snow, 
And every limb grows stiff with cold ; 

That rosary once woke her smile, which now 
Her frozen fingers hardly hold. 

If bruised beneath so many woes, her heart 
By pity still sustained may be, | 

~ Lest even her faith in heaven itself depart, 

Ah! give the blind one charity. 


THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER. 
(Continued from the March number of the Messenger.) 


Dear Sir:—The candor, frankness, and impartiality, with 
which you have treated my article on the “ sufficiency of Scri 
ture to explain itself,”’ in the March number of your Monthly 
pamphlet, induces me with more than ordinary pleasure, to 
give you a satisfactory reply, in adducing all the evidences af- 
forded in the Bible concerning your objections in concurring 
with me in believing the entire of it. Let controvertists, in 
stating that they differ from me, beware lest they dissent from 
the Scriptures of truth, and all will be right enough. But if 
men differ from me for whatever cause they think proper, I 
believe they have a right to do so; and if I think I have any 
just grounds for disagreeing with them, | think I should upon 
the just principles of toleration and free discussion, be entitled 
to the privilege of doing likewise. Being a free thinker, I 
am persuaded every one should freely think for himself, with- 
out clinging to the dictates of sectarian principles, or dogmas 
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of fallible men, and that he who.does not, must be both a slave 
to his own mind, and a dupe te. the opinions of others. 

But were the knowledge of truth-endeavored to be acquired 
upon its own basis, on the merits of its own evidences, it 
would soon be ultimately attained. “Truth is great and 
powerful,” and if sought for will be found, and must prevail 
over, and eradicate error and superstition. It can never lose 
by disquisitions, and whenever controversy is exercised in a 
mild and proper spirit, for the purpose of distinguishing be- 
tween what is right and wrong, by the unerring standard of 
God’s word,—of adhering to, and rejecting every measure that 
opposes it, it unquestionably leads to the most interesting and 
important result. 

| eat candidly confess, that your notes on some of my re- 
marks on the article in question, have Jed to the circumstance 
of opening my own understanding more clearly on the Scrip- 
tures respecting the subject, whilst I peremptorily and une- 
quivocally deny that you or I, or any other individual, can 
throw any light on the sacred Scriptures themselves. You 
have, however, asserted, that “ the Scriptures were written by 
men.”’ To this, I unhesitatingly reply, that all the Scriptures 
that ever were written by men, on the evidence of human 
testimony, and founded on human authority, I disbelieve, 
relinquish, and reject with abhorrence. But all the Scriptures 
which emanated from God, evidenced by himself, and founded 
on his own infallible authority, I bow to with submission, be- 
lieve in and hold dearerthanmylife. 

Let the reader, I beseech of him, not stare at this seemingly 
extraordinary distinction, nor strike until he hears me. In 
order then to bring the matter to a clear point of view, in 
reconciling apparent differences, let us carefully examine what 
the meaning of the word Scripture implies,and this we can 
easily do without ransacking the libraries of. literature. All 
the Lexicographers we can meet with, agree in simply assert- 
ing that the term Scriptures, by which the sacred writings are 
generally designated, does not exclusively apply to the inspired 
writings, but alludes as well to any other writings of fallible 
men, in books or on parchment, under the appellation of be- 
ing religious, 

The apostle Paul, when writing to Timothy, commends him 
for having from a “child known the Holy Scriptures, which 
were able to make him wise unto salvation,’’ &c.; and it evi- 
dently appears that Timothy, by his indefatigable researches, 
was able to have distinguished the Holy Scriptures from those 
which were unholy, being of human origin. 
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Again Paul says to him, “that all the Scripture that is given 
by inspiration of God, is profitable for doctrine,” &c. But the 
translation in our English version, has it thus, (2 Tim. iii. 16.) 
« Ail Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profita- 
ble for doctriné,’”’ &c. Although Lam not fond of finding fault 
with translations, or of claiming kindred to learned men, or 
commentators in elucidating Scripture, knowing that a plain 
attentive English reader, with the English Bible in his hand, 
is as competent.a judge of the truths of Revelation, and the 
leading doctrines of Christianity, as the profoundest scholar ; 
yet I cannot help regretting that there was a mistake in trans- 
lating this passage in our English Bible. It should have been, 
“ All the Scripture that is given by inspiration of God, is pro- 
fitable,”’ &c. Had. the seventy interpreters, as they were called, 
and more recent translators, been as cautious in its correction 
as they were in other matters, it would, I am convinced, have 
done more good in controverting the principles of deists and 
scepticks, than by maintaining and extolling the purity, the 
holiness, and infinite perfection of all that the Bible contains. 
But their pretended reverence for the word of God, in making 
it appear mysterious in all its bearings, in the dark ages of the 
“ workings of the mystery of iniquity,’’ was the sole cause of 

their retaining all the religious writings they had scraped up, 
_ and jumbled together, imagining that all they had found hear- 
ing the honorable appellation of Scriptures, should be venera- 
ted, esteemed, and held holy. In some of the early councils, 
however, where the Scriptures had undergone a nuost strict, 
though I cannot say impartial examination, the finger of Provi- 
dence turned the wheel to have many of the Scriptures exclu- 
ded from the Bible altogether, which were not holy. Itisa 
remarkable fact that in the Council of Laodicea, where the 
genuine sons of the old mother church, sat attentively investi- 
gating the truths of Revelation, they found so many of the 
Scriptures shamefully sanctioning their crafty proceedings, in 
affording them ample scope in reaching the highest pinnacle 
of worldly gain and aggrandizement, that they rejected them 
from the church ; and the very Scriptures which militated 
against them, eulogizing the honor and cause of God only, they 
had retained, which we still happily have in the Bible for the 
benefit of the people of God. If these, and similar doings were 
not miraculous, I cannot al least conjecture any greater work- 
ings of Providence, occurring since the days of the Apostles. 
That the Scriptures have been written by men, evidenced 


by them, and that it should consequently be deemed 
that men should in some degree, illlustrate and explain the 
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supposed mysteries, is assuredly no novel argument ; but to de- 
tect the fallacy of this, and to controvert it in overturning its 
very foundation, is-the object of my pursuit. 

God never had or reposed any confidence in weak, ignorant, 
mortal man, to confide in him by entrusting the work of his 
Ministry into his hands. The Lord, therefore, accomplished 
it himself, and in so doing has chosen the weakest and most 
foolish instruments to serve the design of his own glory ; that 
it should not be conferred “on earthly vessels,”’ but return to 
himself, from whom it emanated. Were the wisest of men 
consulted on the occasion, they would never have suggested 
an idea of choosing such mean and despicable persons as God 
had pitched upon to declare his will to men. And man had — 
nothing more to do in accomplishing that grand and glorious 
work, in establishing the Ministry of God, than the ass upon 
which Balaam had ridden, “that spoke with man’s voice, to 
forbid the madness of the prophet,’’ when about persecuting 
the Israel of God. Balaam, Judas Iscariot, and Caiaphas the 
high priest, were all rendered instrumental in proclaiming by 
the spirit of prophecy, the great truth concerning the promised 
Messiah, although they were all unbelieving characters, and 
enemies of the true God. 

Owing to most of the ancient prophets and apostles of Christ 
having been ignorant and unlettered men, they committed 
many blunders, and fell into a variety of mistakes in their re- 
lation of historical events. As men, they were by no means 
infallible, but were liable to fall into the same sins and errors, 
weaknesses and infirmities as other men, being composed of 
sinful human nature like others, and human nature is only 
human nature in all alike, as being depraved and “under the 
curse of the law,” though it assumes various appearances 
among mankind. But whenever the ancient prophets or the 
apostles, however, spoke or wrote for God they could not pos- 
sibly err, because God spake in or through them. And upon 
this principle rests the standard of infallibility, about which I 
headed my first article on the subject. 

Upon certain occasions, as Jesus perceived his beloved dis- 
ciples grieved and perplexed for “ having left all and followed 
him,”’ and entertaining the most lively apprehension of the 
many rubs and disappointments they were likely to meet with 
in pursuing the thorny path which he had prescribed for them, 
through the wilderness of this world; he constantly urged 
upon them the propriety of trusting not in themselves, but of 
leaning on him, telling them that when they should be brought 
before magistrates, kings, and councils, for his name’s sake, to 
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«take no thought,” or meditate not, as to what they should say 
or speak, for that the Holy Ghost should speak in and for them, 
at every hour of trial. 

We may safely conclude, then, that God only was their com- 
forter and protector, and their greatest witness in the world to 
bear testimony to his own truth. Different from any other 

eriod of time, since the formation of the world, it is a singular 

ct, that there was not a historian on earth in the days of the 
apostles, to bear testimony for or against them ; so that they 
being a poor set of ignorant, illiterate fishermen, carpenters, 
publicans, tent-makers, chosen out of the dregs of mankind, 
and as a matter of course reckoned in the estimation of the 
wise and learned of the religious world, “the off-scouring of 
all things,” had nothing to recommend them to the credit 
and esteem of men, but the miracles which God had wrought 
through their ministry. “ He who heareth them, heareth God, 
- he who despiseth them, despiseth God who hath sent 

em. 

When their divine Lord and Master was on the eve of his 
final departure in this world from them, he breathed on them 
the Holy Ghost, declaring that “ whosesoever sins they remitted 
on earth should be remitted in heaven, and whosesoever sins 
they should retain on earth should be retained in heaven.” 
The power, therefore, of forgiving and retaining sins, remained 
exclusively with the apostles themselves and their ministry, 
by the power of God; for I can easily prove from the New 
Testament that they were to have no successors ; but that God 
promised to be with themselves, “even alway to the end of 
the world.”? He was with them then on earth, is with them 
now in heaven, and will speak with the same authority of 
himself through their¢writings, to the end of the world, wher- 
ever the Scriptures of truth come. The spirit which speaks 
by and through them is God, and He being a spirit, “ they 
who worship him, must worship him in spirit and truth.” 
The spirit of truth, then, or the Holy Ghost, which breathes in 
the Scriptures of truth, is God himself; and this one God, 
made known to us by revelation, manifests and represents 
himself to men under three covenant characters, denomina- 
tions, or operating powers, as, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Father, as creator, ruler, and governor of all things. Son, as 
becoming clothed in human nature, and “made manifest in 
the flesh,” being obedient and subservient to the will of the 

Father, in negotiating all the affairs of his kingdom. And as 
Holy Spirit, in influencing, enlightening, and comforting his 
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people, leaving his testimony written for their instruction and 
edification. 
Who, with the bible in his hand, renouncing every syste- 
matic invention of man, and disregarding every human creed 
and catechism, could object to this view of God, which he ex. 
hibits of himself in the Holy Scriptures? Nor would he have 
any hesitation in disclaiming an attachment to the fallacious 
theory of the scholastic doctrine of the Trinity, an intimation 
of which never was found revealed in the Book of the Lord. 
In other words, respecting this matter God is revealed to us as 
the Father, by his Son Jesus, “who is the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person,” and who has ex- 
pressly declared, “ he that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” 
and in the very fact of recording, or causing to be committed 
to writing this revelation, God is revealed as the Holy Spirit. 
It is not the Father that came in the flesh and suffered, as some 
have absurdly asserted, but it is in the fact of sending the Son 
into the world, or of manifesting himself m the flesh, that God 
is revealed as the Father. Nor did one God the Father, send 
another God the Son, and these two send a third God the 
Holy Spirit, as has likewise been erroneously asserted, but the 
one living and true God has manifested himself by sending his 
Son into the world, and manifests that fact to us by the Scrip- 
tures, in which he himself as the Holy Spirit is the speaker. 
It is God, and not an inferior being, who is revealed as the 
Father, it is the same God who is revealed as the Son, and it 
is the same God who is revealed as the Holy Spirit ; and, as 
I withstand, as a perverter of Scripture, the man who would 
degrade the Lord Jesus to a level with the mere natural de- 
scendants of Adam, so I equally withstand, as a perverter of 
Scripture, the man who so states matters, as either directly to 
express, or indirectly lead to the inference that there are three 
Gods. Let us bear in mind, that we can know God only in 
the way in which he has revealed himself to us, and no far- 
ther than he has revealed himself ; and that, therefore, for the 
so called divines and theologians of the religious world to 
pretend to an acquaintance with the divine essence, or conceive 
of God as he exists in himself, is the height of the most daring 
presumption and folly. os 
.. As the subject under consideration, is of the most intrinsic 
importance, in laying the very foundation of a sinner’s hope, 
in believing in the truths of the Scriptures, I cannot pass on 
without making some observations on those books we have 
in the bible, which are not of the Scriptures of truth. I recol- 
lect, when a boy, that my attention having been particularly 
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turned to the perusal of the Scriptures, I was solicitous to 
ascertain what was the cause of the Apocrypha having been 
inserted in the bible, seeing that it contained things contradic- 
tory to the other Scriptures of the prophetic and apostolic 
writings. If I asked my parents, guardians, or those whom I 
thought had a better right to know than myself, what was the 
reason that such a book was bound in the bible, the only satis- 
faction I could obtain was, like every thing else about religion, 
to have the matter involved in some unknown mysticism of 
application, by my being informed that the books referred to 
were by the reformers deemed uncanonical, and were not 
Scriptures at all! Well, thought I, reasonably enough, to my- 
self, if they are not of the Scriptures, why should they have 
been put among the Scriptures? And I determined to search, 
examine, and judge for myself, and not rest satisfied at the 
opinions of others; so the result of my researches I shall 
briefly lay before you for the consideration of your readers, 
After the death of the two last prophets mentioned in the 
Old Testament, Zechariah and Malachi, the spirit of prophecy 
departed from Israel, and leaving his testimony on receedl, was 
not diffused among men until the day of Pentecost. During 
that long, dark and benighted period, many and innumerable 
were the glosses and comments put upon the Scriptures of the 
prophets, by the Talmudical, Rabinical, and other Jewish ex- 
sitors ; but as we had formerly remarked, the result had not 
Sead that the sacred text had shone with greater brilliancy, or 
that it had been better understood by their expositions, than as 
it proceeded from the mouth of God through the prophets 
themselves. But on the contrary, they had, by the various 
standards of traditional writings they had established in oppo- 
sition to divine authority, and substituted in place of the 
inspired prophecies, (“teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men,’’) buried the Holy Scriptures as it were almost 
out of sight, in utter darkness and oblivion! During the reign 
of the Maccabees, however, some pious men sprung up in 
Israel, offering a multitude of sacrifices and oblations ; but 
there was scarcely any truth among them, for their prophets 
were false, and their pious kings were astray, falling into the 
grossest errors, and had gone even so far as to have “ prayed 
for the dead, that they might be released from their sins,” 
which is repugnant to the teaching of the spirit of truth, 
throughout the entire of the other Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. Although that period of time, between the 
ancient prophets and the commencement of the new dispen- 
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sation, was really the darkest, most lawless and wicked, that 
ever existed on earth ; it is a fact worthy of notice, that at the 
sudden and unexpected appearance of Jesus Christ and his 
apostles, the whole mass of the world was in a blaze about | 
religion! They had their Rabbies in abundance, and “ Scribes 
walking in long robes,’’ with grave and learned doctors of the 
law at their head, keeping people in utter ignorance, pretend- 
ing to elucidate and explain the Scriptures of the prophets ; 
and many of the Pharisees among them eminently distinguish- 
ed themselves in the view of men, as the most pious, and 
amiable people that ever appeared on earth; though the 
term Pharisee now-a-days is reckoned a name of ridicule and 
reproach among many so called pious and excellent Christians. 
But like many now highly esteemed amongst men, for bear- 
ing the honorable appellation of christian, the ancient Phari- 
sees trusted in themselves that they were righteous, despising 
others whom they reckoned only wicked and profane. For 
this very cause, the incessant contention of the Saviour and 
his apostles had been carried on against them, declaring that 
the publicans and harlots should eater the kingdom of God 
before such. | 

But lest I should overreach the bounds of discretion by 
rendering this letter too lengthy for a. pamphlet essay, I 
must stop short in the middle of my sermon, but shall, 
God willing, and if you please, resume the subject for you as 
briefly as possible in successive numbers of your excellent and 
liberal publication. By raising the superstructure on the foun- 
dation which I have already laid, I shall advance and main- 
tain the precious truths of the gospel, as the apostles delivered 
them, and if a few scattered individuals may be led to aban- 
don the prejudices of education, take up the bible solely for 
their guide, and listen to the voice of God, to believe that sav- 
ing truth as it is in Jesus, my end is gained. Adieu ! 

Yours, truly, 1s 
D. 


THE GOOD—FROM GOETHE. 


- Let the God inspire thee through it ; 
Word of mine would limit thee. 
What thou can’st do, thou wilt do it, ’ 


Only thou must not ask me. | 
J. D. 
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WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


Our July number contained a tribute to this great artist. 
We now reprint, from a pamphlet called “ Remarks on Mr. 
Allston’s Pictures,” lately published at Boston, the following 
beautiful lines, and part of an essay originally given in the first 
volume of the American New Monthly Magazine. 


URSULINA. 


BY W. ALLSTON. 


“ How pleasant and how sad the turning tide 
Of Human life, when—side by side— 
The child and youth begin to glide 
Along the vale of years ; 
The pure twin being for a little space 
With lightsome heart, and yet a graver face, 
Tvo young for wo, though not for tears. 


This turning tide is Ursulina’s now ;— 
The time is marked upon her brow ;— — 
Now every thought and feeling throw 
Their shadows on her face ; 
And so, are every thought and feeling joined, 
? Twere hard to answer, whether heart or mind 
Of either were the dwelling-place. 


The things that once she loved are still the same ; 
Yet now there needs another name 
To give the feeling that they claim, 
While she the feeling gives : 
She cannot call it gladness or delight, 
And yet there seems a richer, lovelier light 
On e’en the humblest thing that lives. 


She sees the mottled moth come twinkling by, 
And sees it sip the flow’ret nigh ; 
Yet not, as once, with eager cry 
She grasps the pretty thing ; 
Her thoughts now mingle with its tranquil mood, 
So poised on air,—as if on air it stood 
o show its gold and purple wing. 


She hears the bird without a wish to snare, 
But rather—on the azure air | 
To mount, and with it wander there 
To some untrodden land ; 
—As if it told her in its happy song 
_ Of pleasures strange that never can be 
o aught of sight, or touch of hand. 
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Now the young soul her mighty power shall prove, 
And outward things around her move, 
—Pure ministers of purer love— 
And make her heart her home ; 
Or, to the meaner senses sink a slave 
To do their bidding, tho’ they madly crave 
Through hateful scenes of vice to roam. 


But, Ursulina, thine the better choice, 
Thine eyes so speak as with a voice ; 
Thy heart may still in earth rejoice, 
And all its beauty love ; | 
But no—not all this fair enchanting earth, 
With all its spells, can give the rapture birth 
That waits thy conscious soul above.” 


WasuincTon A.uiston, endowed by nature and education with 
every advantage, has added to these gifts that which alone can give 
to any one a place in the poetic school of Art. This is—a holy life ; 
flowing on the one hand from a deep sensibility to religion, con- 
sidered as the purifier of the soul, on the other from a severe and 
uncompromising self-restraint as to every questionable indulgence, 
—so that with pure eyes and heart he may look on Nature and Man 
as the expression of the Divine Heart. This is not merely the de- 
clamation of panegyric. The memoirs of his life bear it out; for, 
indeed, in looking over them we might almost fancy it an ideal 
biography. At five or six years of age, when, to use the words of 
another, ‘less intellectual children are content in their plays to make 
mud-pies, and form ovens with clay, and clam-shells to bake them 
in ;’’ for, ‘‘even at play, they are haunted by the ghosts of cakes, 
pies, and puddings ;” the favorite amusement of the embryo artist, 
as he has himself acknowledged, was in making little landscapes 
about the roots of an old tree in the country, such as a cottage built 
of little sticks, shaded by little trees composed of small suckers 
gathered in the woods; orinconverting the forked stalks of the wild 
ferns into little men and women, by winding about them different 
colored yarns, and then throwing a charm of fancy over them by 

resenting them with pitchers made of the pomegranate flower; or 
ast, not least, in listening to wild and marvellous tales of witches and 
hags that the slaves of his native state had connected with the wild 
places of the Carolina woods. * One of my favorite haunts, when 
a child in Carolina,” he writes in a letter to a friend, ‘* was a forest 
spring where I used to catch minnows, and, I dare say, with all the 
callousness of a fisherman. At this moment I can see that spring, 
and the pleasant conjurer Memory has brought again those little 
creatures before me,—but how unlike to what they were! They 
seem to me now like the spirits of the woods, which a flash from 
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their little diamond eyes lights up afresh in all their gar- 
niture of leaves and flowers. But where am I going?’’—We reply, 
—where we willingly follow the child of Inspiration; for it is by 


“Our souls have sight of that immortal Sea 
Which brought us hither ; ° 
Can in a moment travel thither 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


From the darkly shadowed brilliances of a Carolina climate, the 
young artist was removed, at the early age of seven, to the beautiful 
State of Rhode Island; whose ocean-magnificence and gentle inland 
beauty have nourished the early heart of some of the greatest orna- 
ments of our land; Stuart the portrait painter, who drew the soul 
_ on his canvas, and only reminds the spectator of the mortal vestment; 
—Malboné the miniature painter, in whose hands, as Allston has 
himself said, the ‘‘ fair become still fairer ;’’ the poet Dana; and 
Channing, the master of English composition, who has sent a new 
soul into the dry bones of old Theology, doing for the American 
_ Church a work of the same nature as his youthful companions have 

done for their respective arts—the work of spiritualizing all they 
have touched. 

Here Allston made painting his recreation from school studies ; 
afterwards his passionate creations shed light over his college life ; 
and then, he returned to his native State, only to turn all his worldly 

into the means of following the vocation to which Heaven had 
called him. Spared from those early struggles with circumstances, 
which he did not need in order to be rendered pure, docile, un- 
worldly, and reverential to Nature and God; he pursued his edu- 
cation in England and on the Continent, in intimate communication 
with the loftiest men of the age, and in patient, self-forgetting labor, 
without any discipline of suffering, save that sublime one of Love 
and Death, which brings a man into closer communion with all that 
is beyond the region of circumstance, and lays him low before no- 
thing less than the throne of God. : 

Of this happy youth, he says in a letter to a friend ;—** With 
youth, health, the kindest friends, and ever before me buoyant hope, 
what a time to look back on! I cannot but think that the life of an 
artist, whether painter or poet, depends much on a happy youth; I 
do not mean as to outward circumstances, but as to his inward being. 
In my own case, at least, I feel the dependance; for I seldom step 
into the ideal world but I find myself going back to the age of first 
_ impressions. The of our best thoughts are certainly often to 
be found there; sometimes, indeed, (though rarely,) we find them 
in full flower; and when so, how beautiful seem to us these flowers, 

an atmosphere of thirty years! "Tis in this way that poets 
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and painters keep their minds young. How else could an old man 
make the page of the canvas palpitate with the hopes, and fears, and 
joys, the impetuous, impassioned emotions of youthful lovers or 
reckless heroes? There is a period of life when the ocean of time 
seems to force upon the mind a barrier against itself, forming as it 
were, a permanent beach, on which the advancing years succes- 
sively break, only to be carried back by a returning current to that 
furthest deep whence they first flowed. Upon this beach the poetry 
of life may be said first to have its birth; where the real ends, and 

e ideal begins.”’ 

In another letter he says ;— 

* _ ** Next to my own country, I love England, the land of my an- 
cestors. I should, indeed be ungrateful if I did not love a country 
from which I never received other than kindness ; in which, during 
the late war, I was never made to feel that I was a foreigner. By 
the English artists, among whom I number some of my most valued 

- friends, I was uniformly treated with openness and liberality. Out 
of the art, too, I found many fast and generous friends; and here, 
though I record a compliment to myself, I cannot deny myself the 
satisfaction of repeating the kind words of Lord Egremont a few. 
weeks before I left England:—‘ I hear you are going to America,’ | 
he said; ‘I am very sorry for it. Well, if you do not meet with 
the encouragement you deserve in your own country, we shall be 
very glad to see you back again.’ This munificent nobleman had 
done me the honor to introduce himself to me; and is the possessor 
of one of my best pictures, ‘ Jacob’s dream.’’’ Notwithstanding all 
this, however, he writes farther on—** A home-sickness which (in 
spite of some of the best and kindest friends, and every encourage- 
ment that I could wish as an artist,) I could not overcome, brought 
me back to my own country in 1818. We made Boston harbor in 
a clear evening in October. It was anevening toremember! The 
wind fell and left our ship almost stationary on a long low swell, as 
smooth as glass, and undulating under one of our gorgeous autumnal 
skies, like a prairie of amber. ‘The moon looked down upon us 
like a living thing, as if to bid us welcome. I had returned to a 
mighty empire; I was on the very waters which the gallant Consti- 
tution had first broken—whose building I saw when at college, and 
whose ‘slaughter-breaking brass,’ to use a quotation from worthy 
Cotton Mather’s Magnalia, but now ‘ grew hot, and spoke her name 
among the nations!’ This patriotic feeling is not a strange thing 
for which any credit is claimed; it would have been discreditable 
to have been without it.”’ 

‘*The American Titian,’’ as the Italian artists called Allston, 
therefore returned from the galleries of foreign art, to commune, in 
his native home, with Nature and himself, in the true spirit of Mi- 
chael Angelo. And here, in the retreat which he has chosen, if some 
untoward circumstances have intruded, boldly attempting to obscure 
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the orb of his glory, as it throws its westering rays over his country, 
they receive the answer which the clouds receive from the setting 
sun. Every one of them is but a new prism to separate, and make 
individually visible to grosser eyes, the elements of his light. The 
genius which in its noon, called down Uriel from his palace of Light, 
wrapped in the * Efflux divine,’’ and unfolded the heavenly dream- 
land of Jacob to the eyes of all the world; and waked Peter in his 
dungeon to look upon the sky-robed angel—is no less glorious al- 
though broken by obstruction. | 

‘‘He who would make a true poet,” said Milton, ‘‘ must be in 
himself an heroie poem.” Alliston verifies this sentence. He is 
tested as a true artist in other ways than by those works which, 
though irradiated with spirit, are wrought from clay. Circumstances 
find in him no element inconsistent with the effect of the whole. In 
ill health, and the poverty which is new to him, and annoying, in 
proportion both as he loves independence, shrinks from patronage, 


and is inclined to advert little to outward things; sequestered from 


social excitement, and keeping industrious every day, he is still the 
enthusiastic artist, desiring only his art—self-devoted, the world- 
forgetting. The fire of his genius burns as — sweetly, and 
brightly as ever; the creations of his pencil come forth more soft, 
delicate, gentle, and tender, than in his youth; his muse grows 
more musical in voice and more spiritual in fancy; and his conver- 
sation, without losing any of the enchantment which his corteous 
modesty, ethereal gayety, and potent imagination have ever shed 
over it, grows deeper and sweeter with the holy fervor of spiritual 
new y,—whose first full expression, perhaps, was in the divine 

eatrice ; but whose last intimation of immortality is in the breath- 
ing Rosalie, as she reveries upon 


“the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 


But what is most beautiful in him, is, that ever new magnanimity 
of spirit which is to the moral what the fine arts are to the aesthetic 
in man. It is refreshing to look through the ** Lives of the Artists,”’ 
and see how transcendantly he is above every species of littleness ; 


how free he is from exaggeration of himself; how truly he is the 


fosterer of genius ; how he always appreciates what is meritorious 
under whatever shadows; what points of light are his interviews 
with all the artists, in their darkly shadowed career! There is 
something divinely parental in his influence. Greenough expresses 
it beautifully : ‘* Allston,” says he, ‘taught me first how to discrim- 
inate—how to think—how to feel. Before I knew him, I felt strongly 
but blindly as it were; and if I should never pass mediocrity, I 
should attribute it to my absence from him. So adapted did he seem 
to kindle and enlighten me, making me no longer myself, but, as it 
were, an emanation of his own soul.” 
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* * * * * 
We began with speaking of our Artist as a worth il of Mi- 

chael Angelo, and from what we have said of both, it will obvious 
why we so consider him. There is not the slightest resemblance 
in their works, yet it is evident that they have the same idea of Art. 
They both believe it to be the projected Spirit of Man; not merely 
or chiefly the experience of his spirit, but its possible future, and 
that its true purpose is to raise man above his present self into the 
heavenly being which he is destined to be. ey think with the 
English poet that 

“ Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself,—how mean a thing is man !” 


It is Allston’s praise that in this high flight he is not erratic or 
monstrous. It is not an unhealthy excitement of that single principle 
in man which binds the finite to the infinite, but the elevation of his 
whole nature in harmony with that principle, which gives to his 
imagination its characteristics; and so that there is noting astray 
from Nature in his most ideal productions. He often takes the most 
ordinary nature as the urn from which he intends to overflow us with 
delight; and it seems to be a triumph he covets, to show that beauty 
may radiate from forms which are not according to classic rule, that 
is, which are deficient in those exact curves and that symmetry, 
which, in God’s works, as we daily see, are not essential to a per- 
fect and full effect. 

* * 


Alliston perfectly understands what Genius must do for itself. By 
patient industry it must master the details of nature. By many sided 
cultivation it must guide, if not enrich, the imagination, whose en- 
ergy would otherwise destroy its own beauty. And by elevating 
the tone of his spirit by means of holy and beautiful virtues, by a 
magnanimity which enjoys the genius of others as much as its own, 
by an ever-increasing devotion to the nobly conceived Inspirer of all 
spiritual gifts, and by giving, in a love which easteth out fear, free 
scope to every endowment of his nature, in a free through 
every mansion of his Father’s house,—the Artist must himself be- 


_ come the masterpiece, which the Creator of Men had in his idea 


when he breathed into him a living soul. 


THE KEY—SCHILLER. 


i Would’st with thyself be acquainted, then see what the others are 
oing. 
But would’st thou understand others, look into thy own heart. 

J. 8. D. 
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ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 


NUMBER TWO. 


In my last article, 1 endeavoured to show, that the spirit 
of the Christian Revelation, does not warrant us in believing, 
that the final condition of the dying impenitent will terminate 
in “an extermination of existence,” or annihilation. That the 
character of the Divine Being, as the “/fuithful Creator,” 
and “ Father, of the whole family in heaven and earth,” and 
the nature of punishment, in connection with the express as- 
surance “that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and of the unjust—alike forbid it. 

Hitherto 1 have considered this as negative evidence, mere- 
ly. I now propose to exhibit what I view as positive evidence 
from Scripture, that their, punishment will be remedial, and 
effectual in exterminating vicious propensities and habits—in 
reforming the sinner, and restoring him to the favor of God, 
and thus preparing him for future happiness. A few intro- 
ductory observations will be necessary to illustrate my views, 

In the moral constitution of our nature, as well as in that of 
the physical world, every process is conducted by fixed and 
invariable laws ; the same causes operating in the same cir- 
cumstances, always producing the same effects. “Those ac- 
tions, and that course of conduct which we term good, righte- 
ous, virtuous, &c., are finally produgtive of happiness ; and 
those actions, and that course of conduct which we term sinful, 
wicked, vicious, &c., are finally productive of unhappiness.” 
This is nothing more than expressing that undeviating, unal- 
terable arrangement which the wisdom of the Creator has seen 
fit to establish in all his works. Human beings, while they 
are endowed with a capacity for enjoyment, are also endowed 
with a moral perception,—a capability of perceiving this in- 
separable connection, either direct or indirect, between actions 
and their consequences. 

To correspond with this, the principle which operates in the 
production of human action, is a susceptibility of pleasure and 
pain ; and pain or pleasure are accordingly in some or other 
of their various modifications, the original springs of every 
movement of the human mind ; and as far as the connection 
between objects or actions, and the respective pain or pleasure 
which they may produce is obvious and immediate, so far 
will the connection take place between the sensation, height- 
ened into desire, and its consequent action. Every human 
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being has invariably a propensity to embrace that which gives 
him immediate pleasure, and to avoid whatever gives him 
immediate pain, But when the connection is not immediate, 
nor obvious, it is by the analogy of former experiences, either 
of its own, or of others, and in the proportion to the degree in 
which they appear to correspond, that the mind is influenced. 

But in the variety of engagements and pursuits which oc- 
cupy mankind, pain aud pleasure are so blended, and become 
so subservient, one to the other, that what will in the final 
result produce happiness, requires in many importaut cases, 
an enlarged comprehension to perceive and to trace, and a 
power of forming complex combinations of ideas, which few 
minds are equal to: and if sensual pleasure, worldly minded- 
ness, selfishness or ambition, have engrossed the affections and 
become strengthened and fixed by habit—the character thus 
formed may remain proof against all religious admonition to 
the end of the present life. But it follows from the same law 
of our nature, that painful experience must in time disjoin 
those associations, and subdue those habits; and if more 
favorable circumstances are afforded—*“ what was conceived 
to be good and desirable, will turn out to be detrimental ; and 
that which was shuuned as distasteful, irksome or pernicious, 
will be found to possess the only true, real enjoyment ;”’ so 
that new conceptions of good, new associations of pleasure, 
new claims of accountability, and new objects of pursuit will 
be formed: and here the Christian revelation of a future life, 
opens a scene just suited to man’s condition. 

Iu this view, however, punishment may be considered as the 
necessary cousequence of an improper indulgence in the lower . 
propensities of his nature. But the superior capacities and 
faculties are yet to be developed ; his anxious regards for his - 
immediate and individual gratification, are to be merged in 
kind sympathies towards bis fellow men ; and his love of ex- 
cellence and his expectation of unfailing good, directed 
towards the only object capable of realizing and satisfying 
them—to the author of his being. And these are to be blend- 
ed together by an inward principle of fidelity and devotion— 
by an all-controlling sense of duty. For man is a dependent 
being—accountable to his maker for the right use or abuse of 
his endowments and powers ; and a sense of duty conforma- 
ble to a perception of this right or wrong, is also implanted in 
his mind ; and in compassion to the weakness of his nature, 
God has revealed an unerring and invariable rule of duty, to 
correspond with this principle, to give it expansion and 
energy, and has defended it by the awful sanctions of future 
rewards and punishments. 
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And thus too it will be seen, that in dispensations of the 
wisdom and love of the infinite and all-controlling mind—/aken 
as a whole, ample provision is made for the entire develop- 
ment of every endowment of man, and of every man, for the 
redemption, purifications, aud final triumphs of his generous 
sympathies, his soaring intellect, his moral and spiritual ener- 
gies. 

Punishment may here be viewed under another aspect, as 
the infliction of privation and suffering by a moral governor, 
whose claims are paramount. We shall then best learn its 
nature and object in the great principle of forgiveness, and 
renission of siu, as unfolded in the gospel and intimately con- 
nected with it. 

In that compendium of prayer, which our Lord has left us ; 
one of the petitions ruus thus, “ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.’’ Here,a forgiving, 
self-denying spirit, towards them who offend us, is promised, 
as the measure by which we are taught to ask forgiveness of 
our heavenly Father, as it is the proper evidence of our hav- 
ing become fit objects of forgiveness ; evincing a mind con- 
scious of its own faults, and realizing a sense of contrition in 
reformation, and is also an evidence that pure and perfect good 
will is the genuine feeling of our own hearts. To such a mind, 
coertion is no longer necessary ; and we are directed to appeal 
to our heavenly Father, who has ever amelioration of his 
offspring in view, in his moral dispensations towards them, 
that we are thus prepared to receive this remission or forgive- 
ness without abusing it. Jt ought particularly to be remark- 
ed, that we are not taught to pray for the forgiveness of our 
trespasses in gan unqualified manner; this pre-requisite is 
expressly laid.down by our Lord, that “ we forgive those that 
trespass against us,’”’ for he afterwards subjoins, “for if ye 
forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father wi// also 
forgive you; but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father forgive your trespasses ;’’ plainly ex- 
hibiting the true nature of forgiveness, that it is not an ardi- 
trary dispensation of supreme favor, but is essentially counec- 
ted with the discipline of purification of the human mind ; 
that as sinful propensities and habits are destructive of lasting 
peace and permanent eujoyment, and often render painful 
measures necessary to eradicate then ; so when hus severity 
has become effectual, or the same result has been brought 
about by milder influences, and the mind has received a new 
direction, painful measures are no longer needed, and will 

therefore no longer be applied, for “God is love;” “ He will 
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not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men.” But 
« like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 


that fear him.” | 
Here we may pause to reflect, how solemn must the appeal 


be to that Being, who has formed our minds, and to whom 


their most secret workings are known, that such is the state of 
them. 

Repentance and reformation, then, are pre-supposed in for- 
giveness of sin, or pardon, (which is remission of punish- 
ment,) and this is precisely the view which the Scriptures pre- 
sent to us throughout. | 

To sin repented of and forsaken, God has invariably pro- 
mised forgiveness. ‘This is a leading trait both in the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations. 

See, among other passages, Prov. 28,13. Ezek. 18, S7— 
32, 33; 11,14. Isaiah, 53; 6,12. But it is unnecessary to 
enumerate more, and I make the application thus. Those 
minds on whom the Scripture representations of the future 
condition of mankind have their just influence, who believe 
what God has spoken and who consequently “ flee from the 


wrath to come,” by forsaking sin and living in obedience to — 


God, in whose mind the necessity of future punishment is su- 
perceded ; they are already “reconciled to God,” and to the 
will of God as the rule of their lives, and being saved from 
sin, are saved from what would have been the dreadful con- 
sequences of their former state, i. e. from future punishment. 
Thus God is said to be “just, and the justifier of him who 
believeth in Jesus ;”’ and “ faithful and just to forgive sin, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.’? The object of his 
moral discipline is so far accomplished in such, in their “ being 
made free from sin, and beeoming servants to God.” An 
obedient state of mind confirmed by habit. To such “there 
is no condemnation,” they are in Christ Jesus, and walk not 
after the flesh but after the spirit,’’ their “ fruit is holiness, and 
the end everlasting life.” 

But, on the contrary, those minds on whom the revelation 
of the future state of human beings has no influence, who 
continue in habits of sin and disobedience to God, to the end 
of their mortal existence, and “die in their sins ;”’ to such, the 
same benevolence, the same undiminished regard for their 
moral advancement and ultimate happiness, must subject them 
to the consequences of their sinful propensities and habits, in 
order to their final restoration. And although the sufferings 
of that future discipline, may be inéense, from the privations 
and pain to which it must necessarily expose its unhappy sub- 
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jects, and which cannot but be attended with the most bitter 
_ reflections and self-reproaches, from the conviction of this truth 
which will then be fatally realized in their experience, viz : 
that the laws of their nature are the laws of their maker, and 
that to violate them, whether made known by natural indi- 
cations, or by express declarations, is inseparably connected 
with the loss of peace and permanent enjoyment, and assur- 
edly to incur disappointment and misery, and this conscious- 
ness must continue to exert its influence on their reflections 
and motives, until that change is produced in their purposes 
and principle of action, which the anticipation of it in this 
life failed to effect. And although in the figurative language of 
Scripture, “the worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched,”’ 
but that upon which it feeds will be entirely consumed, yet 
this may convey no farther idea than utter extinction of vice, 
the body upon which the worm is to feed, and the material 
which is to be burnt, consistent with another figurative allusion 
to the same subject, viz: “thou shalt by no means come out 
thence until thou hast paid the w/termost farthing,”’ and, “ the 
very last mite,’’ which does not exclude the possibility of its 
ever being paid, on the contrary, i¢ implies it, though long, 
appalling, and agonizing may and must be the intervening pe- 
riod. Thus the future punishment of the dying impenitent 
may consist in their being left to the natural and inevitable 
consequences of their own depraved propensities and habits, 
without any infliction of positive suffering ; a change of cir- 
cumstances may be alone sufficient, to give effect to the mo- 
tives which will then operate on their free agency. 

How completely does this view of things encircle us in the 
the moral -government of God ; what a cheering, consoling, 
animating prospect does it open to us of the ultimate issue of 
his dispensations. 

If God is the only source of being, the only supreme, all con- 
trolling agent in the universe, all things being the result of his 
designs, disposals and appointments, must in the end corres- 
pond with and accomplish, what pure and — love would 
prompt, consummate wisdom arrange, and almighty power, 
and irresistable power execute. And man, who, we are told, 
was “made in the image of God,” will at length attain the 
destiny of his nature, and become wise, virtuous and happy. 

But it is urged, that “ the doctrine of the ultimate restoration 
of all men, is no where expressly stated in the Scriptures,” 
that “it is avowedly one of inferences.’ I answer, it is not 
_ Tevealed in so many words, yet the general principles upon 
which it is based, are revealed in terms as positive as can be 
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expressed, and their application to this subject is so intimate 
and consequential, as scarcely to be misconstrued. And cer- 
tainly the Scriptures do not teach that they shall nog be 
restored. 

First, then, the declaration of the Divine Being. «J qjjj 
not contend for ever, neitner will I be always wroth, for the 
spirits would fail before me, and the souls which I have 
made.”’* Contrast this with anuihilation, and is it less than 
contradiction to say, that the spirit will fail before him, « will 
cease to exist,’’ because He will contend for ever. 

Again, “ He will not always chide, nor will he keep his an- 
ger for ever, &c.’’"t “His mercies endure for ever.”?{ And, 
«“ His fender mercies are over ad/ his works.’’|| “ He retaineth 
not his auger for ever,’ and why, “ because he delighieth in 
mercy.”’§ His compassions fuil not.” “I am the Lord, 
change not, therefore, ye sous of Jacob are not consumed.’’** 
It is needless to add quotations, it is enough to be assured that 
He has some fixed definite purpo-e in view, relative to this 
subject. Let us now endeavor to ascertain what this fixed 
purpose is. The Apostle Paul declared that he had a special 
communication from heaven respecting it. Let us consult 
him, and we shall find, that «the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning,’’ had an “eternal 
purpose which he proposed in himself,’’ “ according to his 
good pleasure,” “that in /he dispensation of the fulness of 
dime, he would gather together in one all things in Christ.”’ 
“That it hath pleased the Father, that in him’ (his beloved 

Son) “should all fulness dwell; and by him reconcile all 
things to himself’ “To gather together in one,” in the 
first passage, is explained by “/¢o reconcile,’’ in jhe second, 
and in accordance with another, “ God was in Christ reconcil- 
ing the world to himself, &c.’? But the term can only be ap- 
plied to such beings as are capable of becoming morally 
estranged or alienated, and it was so understood by the apos- 
tle, “ you,’’ said he “that were sometime alienated, and ene- 
mies in your minds by wicked works, now hath he reconciled.” 
The term things then denotes human beings, and if human 
beings, then a// human beings, for no exception is there men- 
tioned. But to reconcile rational and moral free agents, the 
causes of alienation and enmity must be removed, the springs 
of moral action must be renovated ; new views and new mo- 
tives must be induced, false conceptions rectified, hostile feel- 
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ing subdued ; the affections engaged in a willing obedience 
springing from /ove, from a cordial approval and admiration 
of the character, designs, and dispensations of God. Nothing 
short of this can realize the full prospect of the term “reconci- 
lialion.”’ 

This same apostle elucidates this subject and enlarges upon 
it,in his 15th chapter of his 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Thus, “ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall a// de 
made alive. But every man in his own order, Christ the first 
fruits, afterwards they that are Christ’s, at his coming. Then 
cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to the Father ; when he shall have put down all rule and all 
authority, and all power. For he must reign. until he hath 
_ all his enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall 

destroyed is death.’’ And when he adds, “ ad/ things shall 
be subdued unto him,” one exception only is made to this 
sweeping sentence, “a/l things,’ and that is, “ Hle who did 
(will) put all things under Him.’”’ The expression, therefore, 
is otherwise unlimited, “all things.’ Whiat then is here 
intended by the expression a// things, certainly not inani- 
mate things, nor any living beings less than rational, intelli- 
gent, voluntary agents, for no other will correspond to the 
requirements of the connection (as we have seen.) Besides, 
the apostle is evidently speaking of men in the commencement 
of this passage. Does not consistency of sense, then, require 
us to affix the same meaning to the expression “all his ene- 
mies” as to “all things,’? who are to be “subdued unto him,” 
and “ put under his feet.”” For the dominion and rule, and 
reign of Christ is a spiritual and moral dominion and reign, 
extended over the intellectual and moral powers of free agents. 
In what sense, then, can such beings be said to be subdued, 
or brought under the government of a spiritnal and moral 
ruler, but by the imparting of a spiritual and moral influence; 
none other would be consonant with their natures. 

Physical force, in the utmost extent of its exercise, cannot 
control the moral freedom of the spirit, or compel its voluntary 
obedience ; it may partially suspend its actions, or it may ter- 
minate the existence of opposers or enemies ; but to make of 
them wi/ling subjects, to reconcile such to God’s authority and 
government, the intellectual vision must be illuminated with 
the rays of truth and righteousness ; new influences must be 
extended, and new motives must operate on the minds. It is 
certainly in this sense that Christ’s kingdom and subjection to 
his authority are spoken of in the New Testament. Those 
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only are his subjects, who “from the heart obey’ him. 
Those only submit themselves to his laws who obey them. 
Thus, by comparing the apostle’s language in these passa- 
ges,and the analogy that runs between them, his meaning 
becomes obvious, and supplies a satisfactory answer to our 
enquiry ; unfolding a full display of the transcendent loving- 
kindness and compassion of our heavenly Father, namely, that 
it is his sovereign “ good pleasure,” and “his eternal purpose,” 
“ to reconcile to himself,’’ i. e. as I understand it, to save from 
sin and misery, ultimately, the whole human family. That 


Jesus Christ is the mediator by whom he will accomplish this 


“ glory of his grace,”’ this fulness of his love; that he has or- 
dained him to be Lord and King ; endued him with power, 
and invested him with authority to redeem, to restore, to sub- 
due, to rule and to reign, until he has accomplished this glori- 
ous consummation. That although, “in Adam all die, yet in 
Christ shall a// be made alive. But every man in his own 
order; Christ the jfirst fruits, afterwards, they that are 
Christ’s at his coming.”? These are they whom the Father 
hath given him to be “ a peculiar people,”’ “ who are redeemed 
from among men, the first fruits to God and the Lamb.” 
“ Then cometh the end, when he will deliver up the kingdom 
of God.”’ But when? not until he shall have accomplished 
the great work of subduing every opposing will, of “ putting 
down all rule and all authority, and all power,” i. e. as we 
have seen, of reconciling all alienated minds to God; bring- 
ing every. thought, desire, purpose and will into a perfect con- 
formity with Azs will ; the immutable and eternal rule of right ; 
and consequently banishing every kind of disaffection, obli- 
quity and unhappiness. “For he must reign until He,’ the 
Father, “hath put all his enemies under his feet,’’ and so 
completely will be this triumph, that death itself “shall be 
destroyed.”” But if a great part of mankind, not to say the 
greater part, are to be forever in death, how can death be 
destroyed? And we are told of the way that leads to life, 
that “few there be that find it.’’ : 

“ And when all things are thus subdued unto Him, then 
shall the Son also Himself,’ the appointed King of the moral 
dominion of the Creator, to whom he has confided this dispen- 
sation, for this purpose, “ be subject to him who did put all 
things under him, “all power in heaven and earth,’ who 
“has made him both Lord and Christ,’’ unto him, the Father, 
the great original and author of all, will the beloved Son de- 
liver up the kingdom, “that God may be all in all.”’ “For 
of him, and through him, and to him, are all things ;” and “to 
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him belongs the glory forever.’’ “For he has created all 
things, and for his pleasure they are, and were created.”’ 
What language can convey a more comprehensive and glo- 
rious view of the final completion of the Creator’s purposes, of 
the entire and utter extermination of all moral evil, of the 
perfect subordination and subserviency of every thing to the 
supreme will and pleasure of the one Infinite mind, and the 
ultimate reign and triumph of that illimitable goodness and 
love which gave birth to Creation, than these very words of 
Scripture? The apostle, in contemplating this subject, seems 
almost lost in admiration and gratitude, at the boundless ex- 
panse of the divine conceptions, and in the exulting language 
of prophecy exclaims, O death! where is thy sting ? O grave! 
where is thy victory ? And, as if to remove all possible doubt 
of his meaning, he explains, “ The séing of death is sin, and 
the strength of sin is the /aw,’’ which denounces sin and appor- 
tions tts punishment, of which the grave is the literal emblem. 
“ But, thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”” Who “lives, immortal, glorious ; 
o’er sin, and death, and hell, He reigns victorious.”’ “ Hal- 
_lelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” “And 


He shall reign for ever and ever.”’ “wdlmen.’’* 


VIEWS IN THEOLOGY. 


A LETTER. 


In, reply to your question, my dear B., as to my theological 
opinions, I must say that for one who grew up under Unitarian 
influences, and who has always acted with Unitarians, and is 
now co-editor of this periodical, they are wholly heterodox. 
In other words, I am, in theology, quite as much orthodox as 
Unitarian; not that I suppose any body of orthodox believers 
would regard my faith as any truer than yours, but that I 
sympathise as much with them as with you as to the theory of 
religion. Do you ask what I am, then? I am of no sect, and 
am wholly averse to sects; I claim to be, not in life but in 
opinion and striving, a christian ; and take part with no divi- 
sion of the now broken church which Jesus founded. Nor 
must you understand by this that I am in favor of uniformity 


© « Death and hell were cast into the lake of fire.” 
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of faith ; far from it, I would have each man be that which 
his mind, circumstances, and trials dispose him to be ; and if 
such be the case no two will wholly agree, and by division 
after division we shall come at last to this point, that the follow- 
ers of Campbell, Wesley, Luther and Channing, will be as little 
in agreement, as all the followers of Jesus are now. I would 
have only one church, and let that include all who look to the 
Gospel as truth. I cannot see the propriety of following this 


_ or that man, when, if we be true to our own minds we cannot 


follow any man implicitly. I ama christian, and though | 
have never found any one whose view of christian truth wholly 
agreed with mine, I am willing to take all by the hand as 
followers of Jesus who do in reality look to him as their guide. 
I should worship with those whom I most sympathise with 
upon the whole, but I see no need of taking any other name 
than the original name of christian. 

Having premised this, I proceed to describe my theological 
views in a brief way. 

In the first place, then, with regard to man’s nature: I 
believe this to be, not an imperfect, progressive nature, which 
tends to develope and perfect itself, and needs only wholesome - 
food ; but a diseased or depraved nature, which leads him to 
seek wrong ends, to desire things ev# for him, which makes 
virtue hard and vice easy, and which must be cured, altered, 
regenerated. The various facts which make me take this view 
of man I may present to you in some future letter. | 

In the next place, I believe that as we did not make our- 
selves, and as we do not even now support ourselves, so 
neither can we regenerate ourselves. It is true, that we are 
puzzled at once by the proposition that God regenerates us, 
and that we must nevertheless labor to cure ourselves; but 
are we not puzzled also by the providence of God co-existing 
with our free-will ? 

In the third place, I believe Jesus to have been of a nature 
higher than human nature as it is seen in this world. 

I also believe, that by his life and death he not only made 
known to us the necessity of regeneration and the greatness of 
man when freed from his depravity, but also that in some way 
of which we as yet know nothing he influenced our characters 
and fortunes through eternity. 

And in the fourth place I believe it to be man’s duty to keep 
his diseased condition ever in view, and to strive by prayer 
and by living, to work with the Divine Spirit in freeing 
nature from its sickness and sin. | 

Such is a skeleton of my faith. You will see that I leave 
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most of those points about which our sects dispute wholly in 
the dark. To my mind the chief error of theologians has been 
an attempt to understand the unintelligible ; all sects shrink 
from the mysteries of this wonderful life of ours. 

With regard to the trinity, I can find no proof in nature or 
the Bible to prove or disprove it. If the one God be, however, 
in some mysterious manner three, I do not think that Jesus 
ever claimed to be one of the three. 

With respect to Adam’s fall, I do not know whether to regard 
it asa tale written to explain the origin of evil, or not ; nor 
do | think it important to have any faith on the subject. 

How the death of Jesus may effect our redemption I am not 
informed—I care not to inquire. 

How grace comes to us, and how our conduct affects its 
coming, I am not told, and care not to ask. 

To four points my theory of religion is limited, and to those 
four 1 attach very great importance: they are, 

e. That man’s nature is diseased and needs a fundamental 
change ; 

2. That to effect this Jesus lived and died ; 

3. That in fulfilling our cure, God acts upon us as he acted 
in our creation, and that unless we realize this, his help is less 
efficacious ; 

And 4. That we by prayer and by life may so far help our- 
selves as to make every day’s actions of nevér-ending impor- 
tance. 

Whence my disease came, whence my Savior came, by what 
means my cure will be perfected, I know not, and believe that 
in this world I cannot know. | 

Yours, &c., 
J. H. P. 


THE CONTRAST. 


Washington Irving’s sketch book was open before us, when 
the mail of the 3d. of August was brought in. We had, indeed, 
just finished his description of a village funeral, and our 
thoughts were fixed on the touching simplicity of that sad cer- 
emony. In no mood of mind rn sympathise with political 
complainings, or tirades about banks and hard times, we hurried 
rapidly through the columns of a newspaper which we had 
carelessly opened, until our eye rested on the account of the 
burial procession of the Lady Flora Hastings. That we read. 
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But how different the feeling produced! the contrast was pain- 
ful. The village funeral was all truth, and our hearts acknow- 
ledged it. That of the court lady was all pomp and show ; 
and the bare recital of the ceremony, revolting. 
There was that, too, about the miserable life and end of Lady 
_ Flora, which was calculated to make this contrast more striking. 
A follower of the court, she was a victim of court intrigue. 
Station could not suppress slander, and condition did not shield 
her against the power of suspicion. Both did their work fear- 
fully. And now when the victim is no more, the power and 
pomp of state are used, to do honor to the dead. Mutes were . 
there, and plume bearers, and the heavy hearse, richly orna- 
mented, drawn by six black horses all richly caparisoned ; and 
mourning carriages, and royalty in all her pomp, and power 
with all its show ; as if these things could hide thy wrongs of 
the living, or efface the sufferings of the dead. 
Alas! pageantry like this sickens the heart, and bids us 
court and cultivate in all things a true simplicity. The Lady 
Flora, no doubt, had her friends, and to them at least her worth 
was known. Meet was it for them, then, alone, and in the 
natural quiet and order which become the scene of death, to 
have borne her to the tomb of her fathers. But they did not 
_ so direct it. The funeral procession must be in state; the 
body must lie in state ; and in state must it be buried, And 
thus this poor victim of intrigue even in death must be made 
to minister to party; and her friends, at the meetings, and in 
common places, be forced to hear the story of her wrongs told 
by men who repeat it only for selfish ends. But of this, of the 
-vain show, we may not complain. They serve theiy purpose. 
They are events among the thousand er events daily hap- 
pening, which are teaching man that the’ only guerdon of true 
nobility is an honest heart. . 

And wise shall we be if we act always upon this truth. 
Politically we are independent. Equality is our great law, 
and every man here may claim the highest honor, and contend 
for the proudest station. But beyond this we are one. We 
acknowledge no foreign influence, and live up to the maxim, 
that in political affairs, in government, no foreign nation shall 
interfere with us. Let it only be so morally, and we are 
safe. Simple habits suit our country and itslaws. They are 
alike the offspring and safeguard of the republic. Be it our 
study, then, to preserve these habits; and our resolve now, 
while we are strong and able to do it, to resist at once all dis- 

— for show and display, and state ceremony, and heart- 
ess pomp. Freedom from foreign influence is as important 
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here as in political matters. That freedom, indeed, must be 
ours if we would continue republican in conduct, or christian 
in character. 

But our purpose in referring to the contrast between a court 
and country funeral, is to encourage this love for whatever is 
true, simple, natural. Every heart will respond to the touch- 
ing remarks of a Irving : who will not recoil from 
the stately ceremony of a court funeral? But let them speak 
for themselves. | 


‘* There is certainly something more affecting in these prompt and 
spontaneous offerings of nature, than in the most costly monuments 
of art; the hand strews the flower while the heart is warm, and the 
tear falls on the grave as affection is binding the osier round the sod; 
but pathos expires under the slow labor of the chisel, and is chilled 
among the cold conceits of sculptured marble. 

It is greatly to be regretted, that a custom so truly elegant and 
touching has disappeared from general use, and exists a the 
most remote and insignificant villages. But it seems as if poetical 
custom always shuns the walks of cultivated society. In proportion 
as people grow polite, they cease to be poetical. ‘They talk of po- 
etry, but they have learnt to check its free impulses, to distrust its 
sallying emotions, and to supply its most affecting and picturesque 
usages, by studied form and pompous ceremonial. Few pageants 
can be more stately and frigid than an English funeral in town. It 
is made up of show and gloomy parade: mourning carriages, mourn- 
_ ing horses, mourning plumes, and hireling mourners, who make a 
mockery of grief. ‘* There is a grave digged,”’ says Jeremy Taylor, 
‘+ and a solemn mourning, and a great talk in the neighbourhood, and 
when the daies are finished, they shall be, and they shall be re- 
membered no more.”’ ‘The associate in the gay and crowded city 
is soon forgotten ; the hurrying succession of new intimates and new 
pleasures effaces him from our minds, and the very scenes and circles 
in which he moved are incessantly fluctuating. But funerals in the 
country are solemnly impressive. ‘The stroke of death makes a 
wider space in the village circle, and is an awful event in the tranquil 
uniformity of rural life. The passing bell tolls its knell in every 
ear; it steals with its pervading melancholy over hill and vale, and 
saddens all the landscape. 3 

The fixed and unchanging features of the country, also, perpetuate 
the memory of the friend with whom we once enjoyed them; who 
was the companion of our most retired walks, and gave animation 
to every lonely scene. His idea is associated with i charm of 
Nature: we hear his voice in the echo which he once delighted to 
awaken; his spirit haunts the grove which he once frequented; we 
think of him in the wild upland solitude, or amidst the pensive beauty 
of the valley. In the freshness of joyous morning, we remember 
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his beaming smiles and bounding gayety ; and when sober evening 
returns, with its gathering shadows and subduing quiet, we call to 
mind many a twilight hour of gentle talk and sweet-souled melan- 
choly. | 
Each lonely place shall him restore, 
For him the tear be duly shed, — 


Beloved, till life can charm no more, 
And mourn’d till pity’s self be dead. 


Another cause that perpetuates the memory of the deceased in the 
country, is, that the grave is more immediately in sight of the survi- 
vers. ‘They pass it on their way to prayer; it meets their eyes 
when their hearts are softened by the exercise of devotion; they 
linger about it on the Sabbath, when the mind is disengaged from 
worldly cares, and most disposed to turn aside from present pleasures 
and present loves, and to sit down among the solemn mementos of 
the past. In North Wales, the peasantry kneel and pray over the 
graves of their decease! friends for several Sundays after the inter- 
ment; and where the tender rite of strewing and planting flowers is 
still practised, it is always renewed on Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
other festivals, when the season brings the companion of former 
festivity more vividly to mind. It is also invariably performed by 
the nearest relatives and friends; no menials nor hirelings are em- 
ployed, and if a neighbour yields assistance, it would be deemed an 
insult to offer compensation. 

I have dwelt upon this beautiful rural custom, because, as it is one 
of the last, so is it one of the holiest offices of love. The grave is 


the ordeal of true affection. It is there that the divine passionofthe — 


soul manifests its superiority to the instinctive impulse of mere animal 
attachment. ‘The latter must be continually refreshed and kept alive 
by the presence of its object; but the love that is seated in the soul 
can live on long remembrance. ‘The mere inclinations of sense lan- 
guish and decline with the charms which excited them, and turn with 
shuddering and disgust from the dismal precincts of the tomb ; but 
it is thence that truly spiritual affection rises purified from every 
sensual desire, and returns like a holy flame, to illumine and sanctify 
the heart of the survivor.””"—Irvine’s Sketch Book, vol. i. p. 187. 


THE LATE LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 


“Tue Funerat.—The mortal remains of the late Lady Flora 
Hastings were removed yesterday morning at an early hour from 
the apartments of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, in 
Buckingham Palace, to St. Katherine’s Dock wharf, to be shipped 
on board a steamer, by which they are to be conveyed to Leith, en 


—_ to Loudon Castle, Ayrshire, where the ancestral vault is 
situate. 
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A strong body of the police were in attendance at two o'clock. 
Persons desirous to see the funeral began to arrive about half past 
two, but, owing to the early hour of the morning, the spectators did 
not at any time exceed five hundred. 

Shortly after the clock at St. James’s palace had struck four, the 
hearse drew up’to the entrance of the Dutchess of Kent’s apartments 
in the left wing, and the coffin was almost immediately borne out 
and placed within the hearse. The hearse then aad: slowly to- 
wards the palace gates nearest to Constitution hill, making room for 
the mourning coaches to take up the relatives and friends of the un- 
fortunate deceased lady. Immediately after the mourning coaches 
had taken up the mourners, the funeral cortege began to move at a 
solemn pace in the following order :— 


a Two mutes on horseback. | 
The plume bearer, escorted by a page on each side. 
Two mutes, 

The hearse, drawn by six fine black horses richly caparisoned, 
containing the body enclosed in a coffin covered with a rich Genoa 
black silk velvet, ornamented with gilt furniture. The name plate 
was silvered, as is usual for an unmarried lady. 

The four mourning coaches then succeeded. _ 
The first containing the Marchioness of Hastings, Lady Sophia 
Hastings, and Mr. King. 
The Second, the Ladies Louisa and Elizabeth Cornwallis. 
The third, General Hill and the Hon. Captain Spencer. 
| The fourth, attendants. 

Next.came the private carriages of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Hastings, and then those of her Majesty the Queen and the Queen 
Dowager, each drawn by six horses, which were followed in the 
subjoined order, each carriage by two horses. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
The Countess of Kingston. 
Viscountess Forbes. 
The Hon. Hugh Lindsay. 
The Dowager Countess of Hardwicke. 
The Earl of Mexborough. © 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury. 
The Dowager Duchess of Richmond. 
The Marchioness of Cornwallis. 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Downshire. 
Earl Howe. 
The Dowager Countess of Cork and Orrery. 
Viscount St. Vincent. 
The Earl and Countess of Lincoln. 
Colonel and Lady Susan North. 
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Sir Francis Hastings Doyle. 
Sir Alexander Johnston. 
The Hon. Augustus Villiers. 
Mr. R. A. and Lady Mary Christopher. 
The Earl and Countess of Rosslyn. | 
Lord and Lady Brougham. 
Earl and Countess of Craven. 
Lady A. Buller. | 
The Marquis of Douglass. 
Major Warburton. | 

The Earl and Countess of Jersey. 

On the hearse and mourning coaches and royal carriages leaving 
the palace gate, they made a slight curve to afford space for the car- 
riages of the nobility to fall in the line. 

It was shortly after a quarter past four when the funeral pyoces- 
sion passed St. James’s palace. ‘The route chosen was the most 
direct, and, on its arrival on Tower hill, the royal carriages and 
those Of the nobility filed off to return to the west end. 

The hearse and mourning coaches continued their course, and 
arrived at the St. Katharine’s wharf precisely at five minutes 
past six. 

The coffin was then taken out of the hearse, and conveyed on 
the quay of the wharf, when it was placed in an outer case, and 
screwed down, preparatory to being placed on board the steamboat. 
The Marchioness of Hastings, Lady Sophia Hastings, Ladies L. 
and E. Cornwallis, General Hill, Hon. Captain Spencer, Mr. King, 
é&ic., were present, and Lady Sophia Hastings and Mr. King ap- 
peared to labor under the most distressed feelings. | 

After seeing the remains of their deeply regretted sister deposited 
on board, the Marchioness of Hastings, Lady Sophia Hastings, and 
friends, returned to town. 7 

The steamer left the river last evening, for Leith, where it is fully 
expected to arrive on Friday afternoon, and on the following morn- 
ing the coffin is to be conveyed to the family seat, Loudon Castle, 
where it will reach by the evening of that day. The body will 
lie in state at the castle on Sunday, and by the noon of the following 
day the remains of Lady Flora Hastings will be gathered to the 
tomb of her fathers.”’ | 


ST. PETERS.—SCHILLER. 


Seek’st thou here the Immense and Unmeasured, thou cer- 
tainly errest : 
Only in this am I great, making thee greater thyself. 4 
J. 8. D. 
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SERMON ON THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


“For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or had.” 2 Cor. v. 10. 


We must a// appear. At the bar of Christ every one of us 
- shall at some day stand. This is a momentous—is it not to 
some of usa fearfud truth ? but we cannot escape it. Though 
we deny it, or disregard it, it is true. The sun does not shine 
the less because the blind man cannot see it ; nor will the win- 
ter delay its coming because the butterfly forgets to lay up 
provision; nor yet can any act of ours exempt us from 
rendering in our account ‘at the tribunal of God. We may 
put such subjects out of our minds, and live in this world as if 
no other were to follow:. there is no compulsion used to turn 
our thoughts to the judgment to come; and we m: , if we 
will, spend our youth, and manhood, and old age, without 
preparation for it; but not the less certainly shall the hour 
- come, when a true account of every idle word which we have 
spoken must be given in ; at that day the truth shall be de- 
clared by every soul, though it be to its own condemnation. 
They who, through their earthly lives, have deceived others, 
and themselves, and almost hoped to deceive God, shall see 
the veil stripped off and the inward corruption exposed. 
_ When the Judge shall demand the account of their steward- 
ship, their tongues shall speak as if of their own accord, and 
shall confess every act of oppression, every deed of dishonesty, 
every design of fraud, every word of falsehood or slander, 
every contem,t of religion or word of blasphemy, every 
thought of unkindness, every wish of impurity, every neglect 
or omission of any known duty of whatever kind. 

At that day the hidden things of darkness shall be brought 
to light, and the counsels of the heart shall be made manifest. 
The hidden impurity and malice of the soul shall be laid 
bare, and the bloody hand shall be held up on high. That 
which was spoken in the ear shall be proclaimed upon the 
house-tops ; the light of day shall shine upon the deeds which 
were done, and the ways which were trod in the midnight ; 
for from the Lord there is no secrecy, and with him no forget- 
fulness. Then shall all men be known in their true character ; 
the disguise shall be stripped off from the solemn hypocrite, 
and he shall appear to all men in his real deformity. The 
proud man, whose heart was lifted up, shall be taught that 
ms is no strength nor honor, except in holiness. The rich 
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man shall know that the poor who are rich towards God pos- 
sess the only enduring riches. And every artificial distinction 
shall cease, and we all shall stand in that place, which by our 
religious and moral characters we ate prepared to inherit. 


We shall know as we are known, we shall see and be seen 


face to face. | 

Sinner ! hast thou ever turned pale, when in fear lest some 
secret plan of iniquity should be made known to your com- 
panions? How then shalt thou endure the terror of that day, 
when, not a single plan, but all thy actions and plans, and 
thoughts, and wishes, shall be known, not to a few only, 
but to the collected world? Hast thou ever trembled when 
the law’ was about to avenge itself, and the prison and dis- 
grace were before you? How shall your heart fail, when the 
eternal law is avenged, and sentence is pronounced, “de | 
from me, thou accursed.’’ Hast thou feared the frown and 
condemnation of men ; and, O foolish man! wilt thou brave 
the anger of an offended God ? 

We shall all appear before the judgment seat of Christ. 
Picture to yourselves, the grandeur, the glory and the terror of 
that day. 

Behold, that glorious throne, which is raised up on high, 
on which the Judge of the quick and dead is seated! The > 
sun and the moon, and the stars are darkened by the splendor 
of the light by which it is surrounded. Far back are seen 
thick clouds of blackness, and the rolling of harsh thunder is 
heard ; but upon the cloud, praise be to God, the rainbow of 
hope is painted. 

Around the throne, the brightness of heaven is seen. See 
that radiant throng of angels, the seraphim and cherubim who 
wait upon the Lord to do his bidding ; see that joyful crowd 
of happy spirits, whose faces beam with unspoken rapture, 
whose eyes are turned with unutterable gratitude to Him, 
their Father; and over them is written, “These are they, 
who, by patient continuance in. well doing, sought for glory, 
honor and immortality, to whom is given eternal life.” 
“ For I was an hungered and they gave me meat, I was thirsty 
and they gave me drink, I was a stranger and they took me 
in, naked and they clothed me; I was sick and they visited 
me, I was in prison and they came unto me.’”’ And among 
them you see many whose names were not known on earth, 
who, in a little sphere of duty, although oppressed by poverty, 
and often obliged to beg their daily bead, never omitted to 
give God thanks,and without a murmur walked in their rugged 
path steadfastly and honestly. Among them you see also the 
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rich, to whom, when on earth, the bounties of God had been 
dealt out plentifully, but who never forgot their Creator in the 
enjoyment of the blessings he gave, who did not prefer plea- 
sure to duty, who did not trust or boast in their riches, whose 
hands were not upon the poor, but who relieved the oppres- 
sed, the widow and the orphan when they cried ; who made 
for themselves friends of the unrighteous mammon, by using 
it for the glory of God, and the happiness of their fellow men. 
You see all those, of every name and nation, of every sect and 
condition, of every age and rank, who faithfully used the 
talents which were committed to their charge, and were ready 
when their Lord came, to render up their account with hum- 
ble confidence. 

And the whole host ever and anon cry aloud, “ blessing and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, 
and might, be unto our God for ever and ever.”’ But the 
rolling of the thunder is afar off ; suddenly the music and the 
praises cease, and the host of the just made perfect, are mute 
in expectation, for the wings of the angel of death are heard ; 
and a human soul stands before the judgment seat of its Crea- 
tor, alone, unfriended, trembling; that soul has come to receive 
the things done in the body. In that dread silence, before the 
assembled hosts of heaven, are its deeds and its sentence to be 
— according to that it hath done, whether it be good 
or bad. 

Fellow man, that soul is mine, and is thine! For so must 
every one of ws stand, when this earthly tabernacle shall be 
dissolved, before the bar of God. And at that hour may the 
mercy of God be with us! 

This is not the place to amuse the fancy by highly wrought 
pictures ; that is not my aim, but 1 would gladly make it 
more easy for us to realize the truth, that the day of account 
approaches. 

I have no wish to awaken terror by exaggerated language, 
for this would perhaps be equally vain and unauthorized. 
But there is a question, whose interest and importance can- 
not be enhanced by the power of words or imagery, which it 
is my duty, as one who stands in Christ’s stead to persuade 
you to be reconciled to God, to put to your consciences—“ Are 
you prepared to stand before the judgment seat of Christ, to 
receive the things done in the body, according to that you 
have done, whether it be good or bad?”’ It is not for me to 
answer ; each one must answer for himself. But since the 
day must at some time come, and may come very soon, when 
an answer must be given, and our happiness or misery depend 
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upon it, is it not the height of folly and presumption to put it 
from our minds, as a thing of no moment? But most men 
seem to spend their lives in a sort of infatuation. They boast 
themselves in their reason, but if we compare our actions and 
our words, we shall almost be ready to pronounce ourselves 
madmen. If you were told of a pilot, whose ship was sailing 
in a rapid river towards a mighty waterfall, who, while he 
knew that his destined .port was in the other direction, and 
that a few hours more in his present course must bring his 
bark to inevitable ruin, yet sat quietly at the helm and steered 
strait for the cataract, would you not believe him mad? Such 
an one would not be more mad than many whom we meet 


every day, perhaps than many of us. For are there not many 


of us, who, while we acknowledge that our present course 
of life is carrying us exactly opposite the true point of des- 
tination, and that if persevered in it will, bring us to our 
ruin, yet, even when we feel the current of habit growing 
stronger and quicker, and already hear the noise of the water- 
fall of death, deliberately set the helm and spread all sail, as 
if impatient to meet our destruction. Ask almost any man 
whom you meet, if he is ready to appear. before his Maker in 
judgment ¢o-morrow, and he will look thoughtful, shake his 
head, and answer, “no, I would to God I were.’’ Yet meet that 
same man again a year hence, and he will have done nothing 
to make himself ready. He will probably be less prepared 
than before; and this, too, though his soul may be demanded 
of him at the next hour! And if we ask the same ques- 
tion to ous own consciences, should we not receive the 
same answer, and see the same inconsistency ? Are we pre- 
pared to die to-morrow? Our course of life, our occupations, 
our habits, our state of mind, our prevailing feelings and dis- 
position, our pleasures, our religious character, are these such 
as God would approve? 


By such questions we may learn how well we are prepared - 


to appear at the judgment seat of Christ. 

Surely it is wiser to ask them now, while there is yet time to 
amend our ways, than to delay to that time when our answer 
must be final. 

But why is it, that when men have been brought to a know- 
ledge and even to feel their want of preparation for death and 
judgment, they still remain in their old habits of life, and go 
down to the grave unprepared? This question deserves at- 
tention. To answer it fully, would be to give a history of 
human passions and temptations and weakness ; but there are 
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one or two causes of this infatuation, which, from their very 
general influence, deserve to be specified. 

And first, men delay their preparation, because it is hard to 
begin. It requires so much resolution and so great exertion 
to change their mode of life, and commence a religious and 
pure life, that they shrink from undertaking it. 

_ We do not deny that there is great difficulty to be encoun- 
tered. It is not easy to maintain a religious and disinterested 
state of mind, even after it is already acquired ; on the contrary, 
it requires a perpetual and strong effort. We are not of those 
who would entice men by saying that it is easy to be religious. 
It is hard to maintain unshaken faith in God, in his presence and 
goodness ; it is hard to keep ourselves from being absorbed in 
worldly occupations, so as to forget the unseen world ; it is hard 
to keep from becoming too much attached to the pleasures of 
appetite and to frivolous amusements ; it is hard to preserve 
the mind free from unlawful thoughts and the heart from im- 
pure desirés ; it is hard to be sincere ; to be kind and gentle 
to others and charitable towards their faults and peculiarities ; 
itis hard to be humble and forgiving ; to return good for evil ; 
to be always ready to gtve our time and labor and money to 
others, for their good, without a return to ourselves; it is hard 
to avoid narrow-minded prejudices and the spirit of selfishness. 
Who does not know that all this is hard? How much more 
then must it be difficult to begin a religious life ? for here there 
is a great deal to be undone ; not only is the soil to be dug up 
and planted, but weeds and stones are to betaken out. There 
are so many bad habits of thought and feeling and action to be 
supplanted by such as are very opposite to them, that it is like 
turning the current ofa stream. We repeat, that it is very hard 
to begin to be religious} so it is always represented by the 
Scriptures. And therefore they only are wise who begin the 
work with a decided and uncompromising spirit, determined 
to make a thorough work of it from the first. Moreover, we 
_ say that it owght to be a hard work ; for if men are ready to 
work all their lives for a few perishable riches, why should 
they expect eternal felicity at less cost ? | 

But while we have been at pains to represent the work to 
be done in its true light, as very difficult, in order that we be 
aware that it requires our whole strength and resolution, we 
say that its difficulty is the last reason for delaying its com- 
mencement. It should,on this very account, be begun at once 
and in earnest ; for if we value our safety it must be done at 
some time, and all the causes of difficulty daily increase. If it 
were an easy work, it might do to delay it ; but since it is hard 
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and requires long continued effort, it is a terrible risk to put it 
off. Now, under God we may begin and go through with a 
change of heart and life ; ten years hence it may be impossible. 
Nay, prolonged habits of selfishness and worldliness may take 
away even the desire to change, and then there will no longer 
be hope for us ; then our day of grace will have ceased. 

Let no one delay because his work is hard, but therefore 
begin the sooner and more earnestly. For many reasons 1t is 
dangerous and may be fatal to delay. re 

Another cause of men’s infatuation, is a sort of hope that, 
contrary to the declaration of the text, they shall not, at the 
judgment, receive the things done in the body, but that some 
substitute or other will be accepted of God. They think per- 
haps that a life of mere worldly and selfish pursuit may be 
compensated, by a year or two of religious meditation at its 
close ; or they have a vaguetrust in some sudden change which 
they hope to experience on their death-bed ; or they imagine 
that the mercy of God will at last save them, as it were in spite 
of themselves, as though the mercy of God were a weak feeling, 
such as an unworthy judge might feel when he wants strength 
of mind to condemn the criminal! Let us not deceive our 
minds by such vain hopes: it is written and cannot be altered, 
“whatsoever a man soweth that shall he reap.” He that 
soweth unto the flesh, shall surely of the flesh reap corruption. 
As well might we hope that the feeble resolutions of the young 
man to do better when he is old, will repair all the mischief he — 
has done, and remove the effects of long dissipation and idle- 
ness from his mind, as to hope that the character, formed in 
our whole lives, may be changed by a few years of retirement 
from the world, or that the wages of a sinful life may be paid 
by the groans and tears of adying bed. There is no truth more 
plainly taught by scripture and reason than this—we shall, 
we must receive the things done in the body ; and except, while 
we are in our strength of mind and body, we give ourselves 
unto the Lord, by repenting for past sins and living in his fear, 
we have no right to hope for his mercy at the last day. “He 
that doeth wrong shall receive the wrong which he hath done.” 
“For God will render to every man according to his deeds ; 
to them who “i patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glory, honor and immortality, eternal life ; but unto them that 
are covetous and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath: tribulation and anguish upon 
every soul of man that doeth evil, to the Jew first and also to 
the Gentile: for there is no respect of persons with God. But 
as many as have sinned without law shall also perish without 
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law, and as many as have sinned in the law shall be judged by 
the law, in the day when God shall judge the secrets of men 
by Jesus Christ.” 

_ How carn we in the face of these plain declarations which 
our reason also declares to be true, hope to be judged by any 
other law than the religious and moral character which we 
form. 


OXFORD TRACTS. 


We have been looking for a long letter from our absent 
editor, Mr. Channing; but we have been disappointed, and 
as printers are inexorable, are obliged to fill the space which 
we had left open by giving an extract from that review of the 
Oxford Tracts to which we referred last month. We think it 
worth the attention of all, orthodox and heterodox. 


‘¢‘ Without pretending to define the mode of the real presence, 
they [the tract writers ] merely insist that there is such a sacramental 
union between the consecrated elements of bread and wine, and the 
body and blood of Christ, as that all who are worthily partakers of 
the former are nourished also with the latter. But so far from 
teaching that these are present in a carnal, visible manner, they ex- 
pressly declare that they are received in a mystical, sacramental, 
spiritual way. 

‘‘ Cranmer employs the same mode of expression, in speaking of 
the communion. ‘ We ought to believe,’ says he, ‘ that in the sacra- 
ment we receive truly the body and blood of Christ.’ Subsequently, 
however, in his explanations, he denied that he intended by such 
language to teach any carnal presence. Even Hooper says— 
‘True it is, that the body is eaten and the blood drunken, but not 
corporeally.’ So with almost all who have taken a view of the 
sacraments above that of Socinians as set forth in the tracts of Drs, 
Bell and Sykes. | 

‘But what are we to understand by the spiritual participation 
of the body and blood of Christ in the holy communion? Is the 
term ‘ spiritual’ adopted only to subvert the Roman power in teach- 
ing the absurd dogma of transubstantiation? Or the terms, ‘ body 
and blood,’ whilst they mean nothing more than signs of the sacri- 
fice offered by the ‘Lamb of God;’ are they retained in the commu- 
nion office, merely to keep within the church those who are opposed 
to Zuinglianism? If the former was the intention of those who 
framed the liturgy, then our church holds every thing which these 
words imply, except the doctrine of transubstantiation. But if the 
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latter was their intention, then, whilst they secretly differed from 
- the Lutherans and Genevans, they had not the ingenuous candor to 
declare themselves frankly in the language of the Switzers. 
66 But this last cannot be the sense of our church, however much 
its standards may be perverted. For we read expressly, in Arr. 
XXVIII. that ‘to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive 
the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, the bread which we break is a 
partaking of the body of Christ, and likewise the cup of blessing is 
a partaking of the blood of Christ.” ‘The body of Christ is given, 
taken, and eaten, in the supper, only after a heavenly and spiritual 
manner.’ So that something more must be intended than a mere 
‘sign of the love that Christians ought to have among themselves,’ 
or than a simple memorial of the death of Christ. 

‘¢ But still the question recurs—what is meant by eating the body 
and blood in ‘a spiritual manner? It cannot be a mere exercise of 
faith ; because faith is presupposed as the mean whereby the body 
of Christ is received and eaten. It cannot be a simple act of memo- 
ry; for by it God ‘doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only 
quicken, but also strengthen and confirm our faith in him.’ It is 
something more than a beholding of Christ, or a realizing view of 
him, as the Savior of the world; because there is somewhat given, 
received, and eaten. Nor is it a mere stirring up of the soul to draw 
near to him, and thus to receive spiritual communications from him ; 
for that is continually done in prayer. Neither can it be the mere 
union of faith, and prayer, with its blessings, together with an eating 
of bread and wine in memory of Christ’s death; because in the 

catechism, bread and wine as the outward signs, are carefully dis- 
tinguished from the bedy and blood of Christ, as the inward parts or 
things signified, which are received by the faithful; and both these 
again, as well as the faith presupposed in the recipients, are distin- 
guished from the benefits or effects of partaking,” which are the 
strengthening or refreshing of our souls. So that beyond all doubt, 
according to the standards of our church, the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper has in it something higher than any or all other 
spiritual exercises of religion conjoined with the eating of bread and 
wine in memory of our Savior’s crucifixion. Superadded to all 
there is another element: the eating of the body and blood of Christ, 
after an heavenly or spiritual manner. _ 

“The profoundest problems and subtlest distinctions of meta- 
physics have been brought into the discussion of this subject. 
Whatever may be thought of this, the importance of accuracy in 
thinking and language will not be questioned, in regard to a point 
that connects itself with almost every other doctrine of theology. 
The Romish doctrine of transubstantiation errs in confusing matter 
with spirit; there are the accidents of matter, but no substance; 
the presence of spirit and matter, but no visibility or trangibility. 
But on the other hand, the stiff, absolute disseverance of matter and 
Spirit, as advocated in the doctrine of the Sacramentarians, involves 
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equally objectionable views. The wisdom of the Church has chosen 
the via media, neither confounding the spiritual with the material, 
nor yet rearing up between them a barrier of total separation. ‘The 
doctrine of the two natures in Christ may serve as a figure to illus- 
trate the relation between the higher and the lower elements in the 
supper. As the divine and the human are united in Christ, without 
confusion and without the destruction of either, ‘ gui licet Deus sit 
et homo, non duo tamen, sed unus est Christus ;’ so also in the 
supper, the word of consecration, united with the material element, 
constitues the sacrament. 

‘But in order to apprehend correctly the presence of: Christ in 
the communion, or the spiritual eating of his body, it will be neces- 
sary in the first place to determine the truth in regard to the nature 
of our Saviour’s resurrection and ascension. When the Real 
Presence is spoken of in the Lord’s Supper, it is commonly sup- 
posed to mean the very carnal body and shed blood, as they 
were seen upon the cross. But although this is doubtless the sense 
of many, it cannot be the view of our Church. For that body and 
that blood do not now exist as they then did! After his resurrec- 
tion, our Saviour entered in where the disciples were gathered 
together, the doors being shut. This he could not have done, had 
not a change passed upon his body. Before his crucifixion, too, he 
was liable to death; but now we are told he dieth no more, death 
hath no more dominion over him. Of coure, then, some change 
must have taken place in his body since his crucifixion. Again, we 
are told, that he will fashion our vile bodies like unto his own glo- 
rious body. But as on earth he was in all points like unto us his 
brethren, sin only excepted, so he must since have undergone a 
glorious change. We read, also, that flesh and blood [in the gross 
carnal sense | cannot inherit the kingdom of God; Jesus, then, who 
is now at the right hand of God, cannot exist there in the same man- 
ner as he did before his death. Elsewhere, we are taught, that at the 
resurrection we shall have a ‘spiritual body,’ and also, that when 
Christ comes we shall be like him: if then we are to have given to 
us a spiritual body, and if we are to be like Christ, it must follow of 
necessity that he now lives above in heaven in a spiritual body. 
What this spiritual body is we cannot tell. It is not body, nor is it 
spirit; but a ¢ertiwm aliquid. Yet this does not involve the con- 
ception of an ethereal, ideal body, such as the Docete held; but the 
actual body which was crucified on the cross, only in a glorified 
State. 

‘“‘If this be the correct view in regard to Christ’s present state of 
existence, it must remove many of those objections which are com- 
monly conceived and urged against the Church’s doctrine of the real 

_ presence of Christ in the eucharist. He is then present after a spiri- 
tual manner, as well as eaten after a spiritual manner. But let no 
one suppose, that by ‘spiritual,’ is meant a mere notional or un- 
real manner ; although this we verily believe is the opinion or feeling 
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of nine tenths of communicants in this country. Far otherwise, 
however, is the truth. As our Lord now really dwells in heaven, 
after the same heavenly or spiritual manner is he verily and indeed 
received and eaten in the communion. But he is truly received by 
none but believers. As the soil which is enriched with showers, 
and has the healthful seed concealed in its bosom, is benefitted by 
the sun and quickens the seed into life, whilst the arid plane is only 
parched and consumed by its influence; so the soul in which is 
found the germ of faith, and which is watered by dews of grace, has 
this germ quickened into living growth, by the presence of the Sun 
of righteousness, whilst the unbeliever is destroyed beneath its 
power. As really as the physical elements of bread and wine are 
assimulated to the nourishment and growth of the healthy human 
body, so really is the body and blood of Christ taken to the nour- 
ishment of the believing soul.’’ 


RUNAWAY APPRENTICES. 


‘¢It is very rare, indeed, to find a lad who has been apprenticed 
to learn a trade, but who breaks his obligation, and absconds from 
his master, becoming a useful member of society—while on the con- 
trary, those who have been faithful apprentices, most generally 
become honorable and independent men. Above all things, youth 
should cherish truth, which is the parent of sound principles. 


_ When truth is violated by youth or age, it is vain to look for honesty — 


in the individual. ‘The agreement an apprentice makes is both 
morally and legally binding.—Nothing should induce him to break 
his part of the agreement, and the laws are sufficiently strong to 
afford him just protection. If a youth will cancel this, the first con- 
tract, which he makes as a member of society—how is it to be 
expected that he will ever keep one? Much of the misery of this 
world, the idleness, the dissipation, the vagrancy of young men, may 
be traced to this one cause. They lose their own self-esteem, their 
natural pride, and too often become reprobates. The following state- 
ment, from the Philadelphia North American, confirms our views. 
‘*The last report of the Warden of the Eastern Penitentiary 
states, that of the one hundred and seventy-eight prisoners received 
during the last year, twenty-eight only had been bound to a trade, and 
served till 21 years of age ; thirty-four had been bound and left their 
masters, and one hundred and sixteen had never been apprenticed ! 
‘‘ This extract clearly proves that those who serve out their time 
faithfully are not so liable to crime as runaways, and establishes 
beyond all doubt, the necessity of bringing up youth to some useful — 
trade. Had these 118 criminals been apprenticed, it may be pre- 
sumed very few of them would have been inmates of a penitentiary.” 
Savannah Georgian. 
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For Sepremser, 1839, 


NOTE TO THE REPORT OF THE MINISTER AT LARGE. 


Upon reading over my report, as printed, I see that a refer- 
ence to a case which occurs upon page 298 may produce a 
false impression. The societies do not refuse assistance to a 
person of bad character when pressing/y needed ; in the very 
instance referred to, two of the societies had aided the woman 
when immediate help was called for, but had declined a con- 
tinuance of help, upon the very proper ground that a person 
whose reputation was bad should be left to the town. There 
is also, I find, some doubt in this instance as to the marriage, 
from the file of marriage bonds being mislaid: I have, how- 
ever, no doubt myself, though many appearances are against 
her. But my design was not to state a case of peculiar hard- 
ship ; it was only to say, that cases occur where report tends 
to destroy character, and those who dispense charity cannot be 
expected to pursue the necessary inquiries, at the courthouse 
and elsewhere, which can alone determine the truth of the 
report. It must rest with some of us who have devoted our- 
selves to such objects, to do justice where it can be done, and 
by doing it, to save, if possible, the accused but innocent person 
from temptation and criminality. | J. H. P. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have been obliged to erase from our books not a few 
names because the persons known by them never paid us our 
dues. To such persons we have entertained no other feeling 
than that of pity for their dishonesty. A few of us, without 
fortunes, have for four years chiefly supported this periodical ; 
getting neither pay nor worldly repute ; always obliged to 
pledge our personal liability to the printer for his wages, and 
sometimes to advance him money from our scanty salaries ;— 
and yet some men have been found, thoughtless or mean 
enough to subscribe for our paper, receive it for months or 
years, and when called on to pay, refuse to do so; knowing 
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that we should not sue them for the amount. If we were 
writers for hire or even notoriety, such treatment would be 
simple dishonesty ; being what we are, it is compound dis- - 
honesty. 

But we trust our list was long since purged of all such sub- 
scribers, and that those who now remain are ready to pay 
what is due, continuing with us if they like us, or withdraw- 
ing if dissatisfied with our labors. We would not dore any 
man into subscribing, nor try to over-persuade any into an un- 
willing continuance; but we would beg those who see fit to 
patronize us, to remember that when they fail to pay, we 
must suffer the printer to be defrauded, or advance ourselves 
what we cannot well spare and do not owe. 

We shall soon send out our bills, and as the removal of the 
Messenger to Cincinnati may cause some errors in our accounts, 
we would bespeak forgiveness if such be the case ; literary 
men are not the best accountants in the world. 

To the many subscribers who have remitted us in advance, 
we return our thanks—they have lightened our labors. The 
work of writing and editing we undertake with joy, hoping 
that some may benefit thereby ; but the task of dunning and 
borrowing we shrink from, for all affected by it are injured. 
Our list, at present, promises well. Our cotemporaries have 
noticed our labors in such a manner as to make us hope that 
our efforts to speak freely on religious and moral matters, and 
yet without bigotry, have been in part successful. Those 
efforts we shall continue and increase, trusting that we shall be 
judged mildly by our friends, and fairly by all—for we have 
no cause to think we have foes. Our aim is, and will ever be, 
to advance Christian feeling and human brotherhood. 


FACT STRONGER THAN FICTION. 


We published, in June and July, two short tales, to illustrate 
the dangers of taking one small step against conscience. Three 
days after the last was published, an event occurred in this city 
which, as we have learned, was stronger than our fictions, 
based on events, to show the same truth. Several young men © 
were together on the fourth of July, whose habits were loose, — 
and whose dispositions were quarrelsome : they drank, and 
sallying into the street, offered to fight any body ; drank again, 
and grew more “ wolfish,”’ and so on. After a long time, one 
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‘or more of them pushed against a peaceable bystander, and 
then the whole attacked him. With four of the five or six 
the purpose seems to have been merely a row, a set-to at fisti- 
cuffs; but one of the number was truly blood-thirsty, and in 
the rush stabbed the person attacked so as to endanger his life. 
He fled ; the rest were seized, and at our last criminal session 
were sent to the penitentiary for seven years. Those young 
men, who that morning were perhaps innocent of any crime 
but such acts of dissipation as many a “ gentleman’’ is rather 
proud of, viz. drinking to excess, gambling, fighting, and seduc- 
tion—are now in all probability utterly ruined. 

Let those parents, and there are many of them in our city, 
whose sons to their knowledge are going on in the way in 
which the criminals in question were going, consider that upon 
any day they too may be, without shedding blood, guilty of 
bloodshed, and worthy of a prison. 

It is said that open crime has increased in our city; if it be 
true that it has, very great blame must attach somewhere. 
Our police is apparently thorough, and our prosecuting attor- 
ney true to his duty, as is shown by his procuring the convic- 
tion of those who kept gambling tables at the race course 
during June. One cause of any increase of crime may be the 
coming among us of south-western rogues, not a few of 
whom the race course, as we believe, brought hither. Another 
cause, and one to whom we wish to turn attention, is negli- 
gence on the part of wealthy and influential men as to the 
conduct of their sons. If we are rightly informed, some of our 
prominent citizens have boys who will by and by be in dan- 
ger of confinement in that house of refuge which we hope to 
see built here within three years ; and should those boys ever 
come within the reach of the law, the law we are very certain 
will seize them. We suffer here so much from mischievous 
youth that they must be dealt with, and notwithstanding the 
unchristian dread of, and respect for, wealth, still prevalent in 
our. democracy, we have no doubt that justice will do her 
duty. | 

faa here we may notice with regret our inability to discuss 
in this number of our magazine the subject of houses of 
refuge. We had prepared, as one form of discussion, a tale 
illustrating the difference between the effect of such houses 
and our common prisons, but other papers have excluded it ; 
next month we hope to find room for it, as well as some other 
articles which we have been for the present obliged to lay 
over. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Some volumes published in our city within the year, still 
remain unnoticed by us. One is Mr. Benjamin Drake’s 
«“ Tales from the Queen City.” These tales are chiefly illustra- 
tive of western ways and western history. They are written 
in that plain, simple, natural style which marks James Hall’s 
sketches of a similar kind ; and may rank with most of Mr. 
Hall’s. They are not equal to Hawthorne’s tales in point of 
fancy or force, nor can they be placed with “ Swallow Barn,” 
as illustrative of delicate traits of sectional character, but as 
descriptions of habits, events and scenery they are very 
excellent. 

We would suggest to Mr. Drake, if not too much occupied 
with other labors, to consider the possibility of sketching wes- 
tern ways and character by a continuous tale, like Kennedy’s. 


Another volume is the “ Second Part of the Ohio Historical 
Society’s Transactions.’”?” We have but one fault to find with 
this ; it contains too many addresses of mere temporary inter- 
est. What will be the value of the essays of Messrs. Walker, 
Perkins, Worthington and Nye, to the future historian of 
Ohio? He will thank Judge Burnet devoutly, and not regret 
the paper by General Harrison, though he may wish that emi- 
nent military actor in western history, had followed the exam- 
ee: of his friend, the civilian, and written of himself and what 

e had seen; but the common annual addresses, however 
good, he will lament were not laid aside, to make room for 
some such relations as that account of the Belville settle- 
ment now in course of publication in the Hesperian. 

Judge Burnet’s portion of the volume before us is what it 
should be, an original historical account of what came under 
his own eye, full and impartial. The work is very well 
printed, and does honor to Cincinnati. 


LETTER FROM REV. W. P. HUNTINGTON. 


Sr. Lovis, July 15th, 1839. 
Dear Friend and Brother :—I am happy that I am able 
thus soon to inform you, (and through your Messenger, the 
friends of liberal Christianity elsewhere,) of the formation of 
another Unitarian church in Illinois. 
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Jt may be known to some of your readers that I came out 
to the west as a missionary about two years ago, at the charge 
of the three Unitarian churches at Plymouth, (in the old 
colony) Kingston, and Duxbury ; my tour being limited to 
six months. Having spent some two months at Toledo, on 
my way, I proceeded via Chicago and Peoria to Hillsborough ; 
in or near which village there are several families that have 
emigrated from the eastern part of Massachusetts. This place 
I made head quarters, preaching sometimes there, and some- 

times in the neighboring counties, until the six months’ mis- 
sion had expired. In the course of this mission, I visited and 
preached at Tremont, Vandalia, Springfield, Greenville, and 
Shelbyville—at some of these places several times. 

When my engagement with the old colony churches closed, 
I entered into another with the people of Hillsborough ; 
laboring among them, not constantly, but (after the roads 
become good in the spring of ’38) occasionally ; preaching 
about half the time at Hillsborough, and the rest of the 
time at Bellville, Greenville, Carlisle, Alton, Vandalia, and 
other places, through the whole of the last summer, fall, 
and part of the winter. Inthe month of March last, I returned 
to Hillsborough, and spent six sabbaths there. Being then 
obliged to visit Quincy, and subsequently to supply until 
August for brother Eliot, at Saint Louis, there has been no 
Unitarian preaching at Hillsborough siuce the middle of April, 
until the arrival of Mr. Barrett of Boston here, towards the 
end of June, enabled me to goto Hillsborough and spend two 
sabbaths: Of these two weeks, five days were occupied in 
travelling ; the rest of the time was taken up with public 
meetings, visiting and preaching from house to house. We 
had made use of the lyceum as a place of worship for several 
months, till last winter, when another religious society obtained 
the preference, and as the court house was in an unfinished 

state, there was no public room for our meetings, which was 
the true reason for our discontinuing them through the winter. 

But, when I arrived there two weeks ago, a very pretty 
court room had just been put in complete order ; and a gen- 
tleman who had made an appointment, courteously giving 
way to us, we found a new and commodious place of worship 
ready for our reception. I preached twice, I think, on the 
first sabbath, and three times on the second. Besides this, 
six times at evening meetings of week days. It was a Uni- 
tarian revival, a rational one ; I hope its fruits will prove 
worthy of our principles. Upon the whole, I may say that 
these ten days at Hillsborough, although somewhat fatiguing, 
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as I was alone,) have been the most interesting of my life. 
he result is, that a church has been organized, (the First 
Congregational) consisting of thirty members. Two more 
stand propounded for the next communion ; and several others 
have a strong wish (I may almost say are quite resolved) to 
join us as soon as the meetings are resumed in autumn. Only 
five of our number have ever before belonged to any church 
receiving the ordinances ; and of these five, two formerly be- 
longed to the church of England. Two other persons there 
are, who formerly were attached to the society of Friends. 
On the second sabbath the ordinance of baptism was adminis- 
tered by sprinkling, to seventeen individuals out of the thirty; 
and afterwards the Lord’s Supper to all. It was the most affect- 
ing scene that I ever took part in, or even witnessed ; and [ 
felt as if I could say when I left Hillsborough in the stage early 
last Friday morning, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.”’ 

The beautiful peculiarity of this movement is, that there has 
been no instance of intemperate zeal on the part of any indi- 
vidual, no undue excitement, though much of deep, fervent, 
religious feeling. The ordinary business of life was neither 
suspended nor slighted ; but our religious reflections, conver- 
sations, and social exercises fell unobtrusively into their proper 
place, namely, the interstices of business, the breathing spaces 
of life. The good seed had been for many months sown ; 
why should our friends at the east ever have doubted that it 
would come up, and produce an ample harvest? I hope that 
such an earnest of “ greater things’? may encourage them to 
send more laborers into the western field, which is on every 
hand whitening for the sickle. Considering that there are only 
between five and six hundred inhabitants in the village of 
Hillsborough, and that there were already four churches 
existing there when ours was formed, (some of several years’ 
standing :) taking into the account, moreover, the manifold 
and persevering opposition which we have uniformly had to 
contend against ; and the respectable character, “ a moral 
and religious point of view,) which our members al] may, and 
(I doubt not) wi// sustain, I think you will respond to the 
acclamation of the Psalmist, “ This is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes.” 

P.S. I preach here two or three sabbaths longer ; and 
then, by the northern route, set out for New England, in order 
to solicit aid in building churches at Quincy and Hillsborough. 
I expect to return to the west in October. 

Your friend, and fellow laborer, 
WILLIAM P. HUNTINGTON. 
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THE CHARTISTS. 


This is the name of a new party in England. Ithas sprung 
into existence within a short period, and is composed princi- 
pally of the working class. At first this party was ridiculed ; 
but from its numbers it has commanded attention, and is 
_ destined, we think, to exercise no small influence in that realm. 
Fears, we know, are felt that the chartists will do harm, and 
the opinion is rife, both here and elsewhere, that they will re- 
tard the progress of liberal views, and a wise reform. Are 
these fears well grounded? Is this opinion correct? The 
enquiry is worth making, and we propose saying a word or 
two on the subject. 

To come, however, to any correct conclusion, we must un- 
derstand the condition of parties in England; the effect which 
the chartists have produced upon them; the principles of the 
chartists; their conduct; and then we may know how far they 
will advance or retard the reform cause. 

The condition of parties in England is somewhat peculiar. 
The Tories, as they are called, are the strongest, and they are 
sosimply because they are united in opinion and action. They 
oppose all change. ‘They are for the government as itis, with 
all its hoar abuses, and ancient usurpations, and will surrender 
no right, and diminish no power, unless compelled by neces- 
sity to do it. 

In opposition to this party stand the Whigs. They are now 
in power. They are not united in opinion or action. They 
are for certain changes; but they fear going too far. They con- 
tend for progressive reform; but they refuse to eradicate bare 
and acknowledged abuse. While in opposition to the Tories, 
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therefore, they are in fact aiding them, and, of course, present 
to the country no front which can command respect, or secure 
power. 

We aresafe in saying, we think, that the people who belong 
to this party do not place confidence in the leaders of it. 
This in itself would be enough, under any circumstances, to 
clog effort andensure defeat. That defeat, indeed, did happen 
when lately the present ministry were compelled to resign. 
True, it was reinstated by the power of the crown; but that 
power cannot now as formerly maintain a party in office in 
opposition to a majority of the nation. 

- But the Chartist movement appears to us to have settled 
this matter. The Tories hold up ¢haé as a scarecrow ; while 
the Whigs assenting to all they say, regard it as something to 
be watched and warred against. Hence nothing has been 
done, or is likely to be done by them, to ensure even a “pro- 
gressive’? reform. They are standing still, awe struck at the 
agitation among the people; hearing their wishes, listening to 
their complaints, but taking no steps to meet the one, or satis- 
fy the other. Such weakness at a time when decision 1s 
needed, such irresolution, such timidity, when nerve and 
courage oughtto be felt and shown—must, of course, render the 
Whig party of England puerile and powerless, and secure to 
their ancient foe, the vantage ground. 

Now from these facts the inference is drawn that the Tories 
will rise again into power; and the Whigs be prostrated; that 
the opposition to them must be infirm of purpose, and weak 
in action, because disjointed and ill assorted; and that the Char- 
tists are the cause of this threatened misfortune. : 

This inference. we think wrong throughout. The Tories 
unquestionably have gained in strength, and will, no doubt, 
continue for a time to increase. But they cannot retain 
office long. Admit for the sake of argument that they are re- 

instated—what, we ask, would be their position? Though 
stronger than any one party, yet, so far as regards the whole 
country, they would be in a decided minority. True, the op- 
position to them is divided as to the true policy which ought to 
be pursued; but they are united—firmly united—againstthem, 
and against all their ultra measures. Any effort, therefore, to 
reinstate the Tories in power must result in defeat; in a defeat 
which more than any thing else, would ensure the estab- 
lishmen} of a ministry that would be just enough to recognize 
buse,and bold enough to reform it. 
utit issaid the Whigs must fall. Beit so. That we think 
would be a benefit—a general blessing. -We have said they 
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are irresolute—weak. But a worse charge remains to be 
made against them. They have deserted a good cause, and 
would make the reform bill, that noble deginning of a great 
work, the end of all their efforts. And what is the conse- 
quence? The Radicals oppose them because they stop with 
the passage of that bill; and Chartists refuse to act with 
them, because they resist all their efforts to obtain a redress of 
grievances; so that the immediate effect of their conduct is, to 
keep alive and widen the division among the friends of a 
thorough reform. 

We are confirmed in this view from another consideration. 
The people feel as if the Tories were a common foe, and, as 
distinct from politicians, have on the subject of reform, to a 
great extent, common feeling and a common aim. They are 
more closely connected together than the leaders of the dif- 
ferent divisions of the liberal parties, and nothing but old party 
associations—or new party names—keep them from acting in 
concert :—give them the opportunity, and they would quickly 
band together; for they realize fully the truth, that common 
grievances can be removed only by a common effort. Now 
the breaking up of the Whig party would afford this opportu- 
nity. It might—it would—add to the strength of the Tories; 
but it must still more swell the numbers, and increase the 
moral power of those, who wish to free government from 
abuse, and restore to the people their rights. 

Admit, then, that the immediate effect of the Chartist move- 
ment is to strengthen the Tories; and break up, or rather has- 
ten the breaking up of the Whigs; still it must be admitted 
that the increase of power of the one, or the fall of the other, 
bodes no serious harm. The Chartists at least are not the 
cause of the latter. That lies deeper. It results wholly from 
Whig imbecility, irresolution and want of manliness. Many 
who were scared by the violence of the Chartists, who dread 
them, because they aim at something which is new, some- 
thing which would change toa great extent the English consti- 
tution, have joined the Tories, and so far made them, as we 
have said, firmer in their conduct. But will this be an injury? 
Can it be a lasting evil? The firmer and more unyielding 
they are in their support of abuse and usurpation—the surer 

will the day of reckoning come, and with it, the down fall 
of that abuse and that usurpation. Whatever, then, may be 
thought of Chartists,it cannot be said, we think, either that they 
have crippled the efforts of the Whigs, or weakened the friends 
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But if it be, as some intimate and believe, that the Chartists 
are the cause of so much mischief, it will be necessary to goa 
step farther, and enquire into the principles which they pro- 
fess. These are said to be ultra, too free by far for England, 
and sure in practice, to create confusion, and cause licentious- 
ness. It will be important to understand them, then, to come 
to any conclusion on the subject. Before, however, we make 
this enquiry let us say a word as to the Chartists, and the 
causes Which brought them, as a political body, into being. 

This party, as we have said, is composed chiefly of the — 
working class. That in itself is a good omen. Time was, 
and that, too, within a short period, when they were too igno- 
rant to understand public matters, and too degraded to seek 
their own advancement. But they have waked up. The 
Chartist move is proof enough of this fact. They have waked 
up; and feel as if they were men—as if they had rights which 
ought to be enjoyed, and capabilities which ought to be im- 
proved. It is a good omen; and we cannot witness working 
men boldly approaching parliament, and the throne, and de- 
manding their privileges, without realizing that good— 
permanent good—will result from the effort—be it made in 
what spirit it may. 

But we have higher hopes still for the power and perma- 
nence of the Chartist party, from the natural manner in which 
it wascreated. ‘The reform bill caused discussion everywhere 
and among all classes in England; and through its genial heat, 
seeds sown by the good men of the past, were vivified. The 
humbler members of society, in particular, were taught, that 
they had rights; and the promise was made that they should 
soon enjoy these rights. But that promise was broken. The 
reform bill secured only the recognition of them; the name 
only of a franchise, and not the franchise itself : and with this 
recognition—with this name—government seemed to be con- 
tent. It was natural, then—it was proper—for the people, 
seeing this state of things, to band together, and in their own 
way, and by the moral energy of their own body, to seek and 
secure the enjoyment of rights which had been thus recognized 
and which were thus denied. The reform bill, therefore, and the 
bad faith of its friends in not acting out its principles, may be 
considered as the cause of the existence of the Chartist party 
in England. 3 

We shall proceed now to speak of the principles of the 
Chartists. What are these principles? They contend for an- 
nual parliaments, and the regular pay of the members; for a 
repeal of the corn laws, and a change of the poor laws; for a 
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fair distribution of taxes, for a juster regard to the rights and 
property of labor, and for universal suffrage. This is the sub- 
stance of their creed. Is there any thing in it revolting? Is 
therein any one, or all of these principles, aught which is impro- 
per, unfair, wrong? Are they not right; and ought not every 
just government, without hesitation, nay with ready joy, and a 
true regard for justice, to ensure the practical adoption of these 
principles? Of this there cannot here be any doubt. We feel 
at least that representation and taxation ought to go hand in 
hand; that rulers are, and of right ought to be, responsible to 
the people; that no property laws, or corn or poor laws, or any 
other laws ought to be passed without their assent and author- 
ity. For this Chartists contend; this, and this only, is the sub- 


stance of their faith; and yet we Americans join in the hue— 


and cry against them as if we thought it wrong in poor men, 
because they are poor, to raise their voices against oppression, 
or their arms against oppressors. 

The doctrine of universal suffrage is with Chartists the 
great doctrine—the foundation, as it were, of all the rights 
which they claim; if that be secured the others will follow asa 
matter of course. And this is the chief difference between 


' them, and all their opponents. Whigs and Radicals propose a 


law of ballot, and complain that Chartists do not support it. 
But why do they refuse? That law as proposed requires a 
property qualification, and that qualification Chartists cannot 
give. They would notthen advance their position one step 
by securing it: for this ballot law would invest them with 
no political rights, give them no voice in parliament, 
make them no party to its laws, or the affairs of government. 
Why then should they support it? Is it good cause of com- 
plaint against them that they refuse to do so? The ballot for 
those who can vote is well enough; but for those who cannot, 
it will be of no benefit, and can promise none. Chartists are 
right, then, in selfdefence to oppose this law unaccompanied 
with universal suffrage. 

But why is it, it may be asked, that Whigs and Radicals are 
so silent on the subject of universal suffrage? Time was 
when many of them thought it right, and defended it with 
zeal. Why now this anxious desire to prevent discussion, and 
to prevent all effort to secure this right? The reason is obvious. 
They have not courage to speak out. Begin, say they, with the 
ballot; by and by another step will be taken; and then reform 
will progress until universal suffrage is made the law of the 
land. Now is not the time to urge it; the people are not pre- 
pared for it; the peers will not grant it; and it cannot be carried. 
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Wait then, they continue, until the people are prepared for 
it, and when the peers see that they are resolved to have it, 
they will,in order to prevent greater difficulty, give them this 
right. As ifit were not obligatory upon them, believing the 
doctrine to be true, to urge, press, defend it, no matter who 
might oppose it!: The conduct of the Whigs and Radicals 
may be, in this respect, better policy; but the course of the 
Chartists is truer to duty. 

Apart, however, from these views we do not perceive how 
the Chartists can yield this great principle. Suppose them to 
unite with other parties in support of the ballot— what would be 
their position? They must, for a time at least, give up this lead- 
ing principle—the right to be fuirly represented in Parlia- 
ment. But would this be all? Could they reckon afterwards 
upon the support oftheir opponents? We think not. These op- 
ponents oppose general suffrage now; secure their object, and 
what reason is there to conclude that they would aid Chartists 
in securing theirs? As matters now stand this party has power; 
is felt and feared; not so much because it can carry its mea- 
sures, as defeat those which do not meet the difficulties of 
the times. True, in this way some delay may occur so far 
as regards the action of Parliament; but meantime the people 
are taught, discussion is held, enquiry started, and the truth 
diffused; so that the time for prompt action—for united action 
—among the people—is hastened. We think the Chartists 
right, then, in declaring this great principle of universal suf- 
frage as the allimportant one; one without the acknowledge- 
ment of which, they will unite with no other party, and join 
no other interest. 

But let us take a practical view of this subject. Chartists 
complain, and they complain justly, that the legislature has 
disregarded the rights and property of the people; that labor 
has been taxed to support idleness and profligacy; and that 
the working population are in consequence, overtasked, 
wretched, poor. Now admitting these evils exist, how 
are they to be remedied? There is unquestionably a natural 
way of doing it. Government has the power, and ought to do 
it. Let it elevate the people, let them have a voice in parila- 
ment; and soon the present laws would be amended; the bur- 
dens of the state more equally distributed; the weight of taxa- 
tion removed from off their shoulders—and all the misery of 
misrule and usurpation arrested and destroyed. We say 
would be: for of these results there cannot be a doubt. Give 
the people the right to elect their friends, and they will do It; 
let these friends be in parliament—and, with the influence 
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which they would possess within its walls, backed by the 
mightier influence which supports them from without, they 
would compel any ministry to hear and heed what they had 
to say. True, the right of petition, of public discussion, of 
agitation, now exists; but all this—good as it may be—will 
not answer. The power of the people must be felt and exer- 
ted in parliament to remove the oppressions of the people—and 
in no other way—by no other means—can it be done. 

Government, then, can remove abuse, and remedy the 
grievances of the people. But will it? Never yet have the 
governed received their rights from governors unless wrested 
from them by stern force: they have always held on to pow- 
er, yielding their grasp only when the uplifted blow threatened 
violence. Nothing, then, need be hoped for from government. 
Now who are to secure a redress of grievances, and the rights 
of the people? Not courtiers. They are content, and seek 
no higher honors, than the paltry smiles of royalty and its 
poor display. Notthe aristocracy. ‘Their position in society 
depends upon the continuance of things as they are, and they 
will countenance no move which threatens the dissolution 
of their order. Not those who are well off. They, too, court 
rank, and dread all change, lest property may fall in value, or 
stocks decline. Who, then,are to secure reform? They who 
suffer; the people who feel these grievances, and are deprived 
of their rights—they, and they alone, can do it. But situated 
as they are, without a voice in parliament, deprived of all politi- 
cal rights, they cannotact. ‘The first thing, then, to be done, is 
to get that voice—to possess these rights—and this they can ob- 
tain alone through universal suffrage. ‘The Chartists, are 
wise in regarding this doctrine as all important—and man- 
ifesta noble spirit in refusing, on this point, to concede or com- 
promise aught. It is their cardinal principle. It is the cardinal 
principle of freedom. Chartists then are justified in thus pres- 
sing the doctrine of universal suffrage, not only by expediency 
—by ajust regard to their success as a party, but by the 
conviction that itis essential to secure a permanent reform, 
a thorough investigation and removal of abuse and usurpa- 
tion. 

But Chartists may occupy higher ground. Expediency, 
success, the removal of wrong—these are enough to jus- 
tify men and parties in their conduct; still they are not the 
highest motives. Why do Chartists complain of government? 
It is because it is not just. It has robbed them of rights which 
belong to man, and which are essential to man’s growth.— 
Now such rights are sacred. They are trusts, and we cannot, 
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and dare not, if we be true to duty, violate them ourselves, 
or permft others to do it. There is no more awful responsibili- 
ty than that which rests upon all of us onthis subject. Con- 
cession, compromise, here is out of the question. The Right— 
whatever it demands—wherever it may. lead us—the Right 
must be done by us, and by others: and itis our duty to assert 
and defend it in the face of peril and of power. Now 
Chartists are contending for this Right. They are not freemen. 
They have not liberty, liberty of thought,—that liberty which 
gives the opportunity to develope the mind, and ensure moral 
growth. e care not, then, what may be said of them, or 
against them—they do their duty, in contending for this liber- 
ty—in asserting boldly what they believe to be true, and de- 
manding openly what they know to be right. Let them 
through good and evil report—amid want and wretchedness 
and suffering, hold fast to this faith—and the time will be— 
sooner perhaps than they or we anticipate—when they shall 
enjoy the reward of their fidelity, in living as freemen under a 
free government. 

We do not hesitate to say, then, that the principles of the 
Chartists are right—and that the practical adoption of these 
principles is essential to every just government. Poor, des- 
pised, taunted though they be, they are the men in England 
now who are contending most truly for man’s freedom—and 
for this they merit our common respect, and regard. Why 
is not this respect paid, and this regard felt, for them? Why is 
it that in England, and in America, they are abused and des- 
pised? Itis not owr wont thus to treat men who are contend- 
ing for freedom, nor is it in accordance with the spirit of our 
constitution to undervalue those principles on which it is based. 
Let us then look into this matter, and see if we can understand it. 

It is said that Chartists have been rash, rude, reckless in con- 
duct; that while asserting the Right they have violated the 
Right; and thus have proved themselves unworthy the 
name, or respect, of patriots. Is this true? Have they so 
demeaned themselves? Be this now our enquiry. 

Before we proceed, however, with this enquiry, we 
would make one or two preliminary remarks. The Char- 
tists occupy a peculiar position. They are opposed by all 
parties; they stand alone; and offer a mark for all to 
shoot at. Tories denounce them as revolutionists to fright- 
en the country from reform. The Whigs declare them fanatic 
and mad because they oppose them; and Radicals affect to be- 
lieve them ignorant and powerless, because they hold universal 
suffrage to be the great panacea of all political ills. It 1s 
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natural,situated as they are, that falsehood and slander should 
be perpetrated against them. It will notdo,therefore, to heed 
what is often loosely said, and as vaguely charged against 
Chartists,—and we are the more induced to utter this caution, 
because, after as careful an examination as we could make we 
have found nothing to substantiate the more serious accusa- 
tions, that for party or plunder they would shed a brother’s 
blood, or for revenge and hate involve thecountry in ruin. 

We protest, too, before hand against the prejudice which is 
felt even here against this party, because wealth, fashion and 
power laugh at, and seorn it. Our sympathy is with the mass. 
We feel as if it were ever wronged, and when heady pas- 
sion, or burly violence, leads it too far, we turn instinctive- 
ly to the more favored classes—assured almost that we shall 
find there—not alone the cause—but a justification for the out- 
break. Nor do we sympathize with the disposition which ever 
and most captiously condemns that swelling spirit in man 
which seeks for higher and wider good. That is his glory, 
and we love it. We love to watch its progress from the first 
time it heaves the bosom as a wild impulse, until moulded in- 
to a fresh and living principle, it bids man peril all for liberty. 
We would have this spirit move on calmly. But if, under its 
influence the full heart run over—if in its gushings forth ut- 
terance is given to its strong convictions in louder tones than 
may please courtly ears,—we cannot but rejoice at the man- 
ifestation eventhough the rough shout be rolled forward threat- 


eningly. 


Now as to the charge. Chartists, it is said, have been vio- 
lent—lawless—in conduct. Be it so. Let the charge for the 


present stand confessed. What is the cause of this violence, 


this lawlessness? _ Is it the result of bad feeling on their part, 
or does it spring from influences which they could not control? 
We attribute this conduct whol/y to the usurpations of govern- 
ment; to its refusal to grant to Chartists their just rights, and 
taking away other rights (essential to their happiness) which 
they had enjoyed for centuries; to its oppressive taxation; to 
its harsh and unsympathizing spirit, manifested by a species 
of legal tyranny, and favoritism—and to a cruel legislation 
utterly at war with every principle of justice and humanity. 
Chartists have not their just rights: Politically they are 
powerless. They have, as we have repeatedly said, no voice 
in parliament; no share in the affairs of government; nothing 
which secures to them the privileges of freemen. Why is 
this so? It is not because they are ignorant; for few of the 
humbler classes are more intelligent; it is not because they are 
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unimportant to society; for no body of men is more essential] 
to its stability; it is because they are poor. That is their crime; 
that is the reason why they are cut off from all political rights, 
Now this in itself is a grievous wrong. None can be more so. 
We know what these rights are, and so deeply do we realize 
their value, that if a voice be heard from a far off and an ab- 
used people, ifa move like thatof the Chartists be made by Greek 
or Pole to free himself from tyranny, and crush the tyrant, 
our joy knows no bound, and we shout it forth as if we 
ourselves had just broken from thraldom. Chartists, too, 
know what these rights are. What, then, must be their feel- 
ings when they see mind robbed of liberty of thought, and 
man cramped in his opportunities, and shut out from all his 
higher privileges; shut out by a government which claims to 
be free—which boasts that no slave treads its soil, but which, 
at the same time refuses to its native born citizen what it has 
promised to the negro in the West Indies! 

But it is not alone the denial of their just rights that Char- 
tists complain of—it is the taking away of other rights which 
are necessary to their happiness, and which had been vested 
in them for centuries. The direction in vestries, and the ap- 
pointment of local magistrates—privileges which they had 
always enjoyed—have been curtailed by a reform parliament 
and a liberal ministry! Now these are home matters. They 
concern a narrow, but a dear circle of interests. They touch 
rights—not large—not apparently important—yet about which 
they feel, and naturally too, anxiety and deep concern. But 
these privileges are gone. They are wrested from the people, 
and added to the immense power of government—and now 
these offices are made subservient in all ways, and sometimes 
in the most offensive manner, to the powers that be. As if, 
too, enough had not been done, parliament, contrary to all 
principle, and to every sentiment of humanity has, by the new 
poor law act, consigned the poor among the working classes— 
to the control of single individuals, whose mandate is law, and 
from whose decision there isno appeal. So that when fathers, 
or sons, are driven—not from crime—not from imprudence— 
but from want of employ, or sickness—to ask for food to save 
them from starvation, and shelter to protect them from 
storms, they are separated from family and friends—and put 
to every inconvenience and compelled to undergo the worst of 
privations. We see not, we must confess, how poor humanity 
can bear silently this accumulated wrong; and we feelas if it 
ought at once to rebel against such usurpation, and bare its arm 
to strike down the power which practices it. 
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Let it not be supposed that we state the case of the Chartists 
toostrongly. The wrongs done to them are felt and acknowl- 
edged in high places. Lord Stanhope in the house of lords, in 
part defended them, in his speech on the new poor law act— 
and although his views were narrower than we had expected, 
yet he seems disposed to do them justice. He makes an im- 
aginary appeal for the Chartists, which is well and feelingly 
put. That we shall quote here, not merely on account of its 
eloquence, but chiefly because it confirms thus far the views 
we have taken. Thus,he says to the lords, would working 
men speak: “We are not represented in parliament. Par- 
liament, therefore, has no right to pass a law so ruinous to us, 
and so destructive to our rights and interests; we have been de- 
famed and calumniated, and have not the opportunity of which 
no man should be deprived—that of being heard in his own 
defence. Our national rights—those rights of man which 
ought always to be held sacred, and which are inherent in him, 
in whatever state of society he may exist, have been violated 
and trampled under foot; we have been forcibly, and by what 
is called an act of parliament, dispossessed of those rights 
which we claim under a positive statute passed upwards of two 
centuries ago; and now we are insultingly told that we may 
rely on our own resources. We have been deprived of the 
direction and control which we long enjoyed in vestries, and in 
the appointment of local magistrates. We have been consign- 
ed to the absolute, uncontrolled, and irresponsible power of 
three dictators, whose arbitrary mandates are to have all the 
‘force and authority of law. Our poverty, which has arisen 
from causes over which we have no control in fact, indeed from 
legislative enactments, is punished as a crime. If we ap- 
ply for relief we are immediately confined, and separated 
from our wives and children, and removed to a distance from 
our families and friends. That precept of religion which all 
Christians venerate, and which the book we regard as the word 
of God enforces more frequently and more forcibly than any 
other, namely, charity, is utterly disregarded in your conduct 
towards us; and we are told that universal suffrage would be a 
cure for the evils we endure; and shall we, then, object to such 
a cure—so beneficial to ourselves—because the consequences 
of it may be that the peers may lose their stations, and the 
landed proprietors their estates?”’ 

But it is not from the denial of rights which ought to be 
granted, or the destruction of rights which Aave been granted, 
that the deepest distress comes. That arises from the oppressive 
taxation by government, of Chartists. The burdens of state 
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are literally borne by the poor, and the labor of the country is 
mortgagedto keep faith with the public creditor. “By indispu- 
table calculations, “says the authority quoted,“it can be shown 
that every working man is now taxed to one third of his 
weekly wages; supposing the operative to obtain twelve shil- 
lings a week; at the end of six years ps supposed duration 
of parliament) he will have contributed to the revenue, from 
his poor earnings, the almost incredible sum of £62 83.’? Now 
if all were so taxed, if the property of noble men, who live at 
ease, and revel in luxury, was taxed in this proportion, if land- 
lords were so taxed—we should have complaints no doubt 
from working men, but we venture the assertion that agitation 
would not be so rife, nor disturbances so threatening. But 
thisisnot thecase. The burdenison the poor. They have to sup- 

ly the wants of state—of that state which denies them a voice 
in its councils—and a share in its legislation! They are forced 
by unfair distributions, and unjust valuations of property, by a - 
spirit of favoritism towards the landed proprietors, and the 


-great—to feed the public treasury out of the hard hand of toil. 


The labor of the country supports the government of the coun- 
try—and borne down, oppressed though it be, it is made by 
law to pay taxes for every thing—for the meat it eats, for the 
light it enjoys, and almost for the very air it breathes! 

And what is the consequence? Suffering—general, intense, 
suffering. “The physical suffering of the working classes in 
England,” says Bulwer, “is more wretched than we can bear 
to consider.”’ Sickness, want, and all its attending ills, wither 
the hopes of the laboring man, and press him into the my 
dust, while overtasks, hard toil, coarse food, and bad air, dead- 
en his energy, and cramp and crush his spirit. We can hard- 
ly realize hiscondition. Dum vivat,moritur. While he lives 
he is perishing by inches; he breathes, not to enjoy, but to suf- 
fer, not to feel freshly and vigorously, but to waste away, and 
die prematurely—unnaturally. No gloomier picture, indeed, 
could be given than of the suffering of the working classes of 
England. The lament of the poet is no fiction, and the touch- 
ing pathos of Lamb* no exageration. For father, for mother, 


*l.amb’s description of the ery years of the poor—Mr. Bulwer says, is of the 
highest order of pathetic eloquence. It is so. We give it, therefore, because it is 
so true and so eloquent: so fullof “homely and passionate pathos”—and at the 
same time “one of the most masterly pieces of English composition.” 


“The early years of the poor have been drawn by the hand of a master, I quote 
the description, not only as being wholly faithful fo truth, but as one of the most 
touching (yet least generally known) examples of the highest order of pathetic 
eloquence which modern literature has produced. | 
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for child, there is no spring time—no summer—and amid the 
bleak and cheerless gloom of a wintry sky “the home of the 
very poor is no home.” Proof on this subject abounds. The 
records of parliament are full of evidence as to the suffering of 
the poor, and tell a tale which patriot and philanthropist would 
do well to study. We shall give a portion of this evidence; 
relating in the first place to the food, and in the second, to the 
overtasking of youth. This will picture to us more vividly 
than any language, a dark and terrible history of early suffer- 
ing—and the privations which generally prevail. Nor let it 
be supposed, so far as regards either food or labor, that these 
are extreme cases, and confined to the young. The progress 
from manhood to old age is marked by as deep and gloomy a 
history. We aré indebted for the table, and the evidence, to 
Mr. Bulwer’s England and the English: 


“The following table, drawn chiefly from official returns, will 
show clearly, and at a glance, the comparative condition of each 


“The innocent prattle of his children takes out the sting of man’s poverty. 

But the children of the very poor do not prattle! It is none of the least frightful 
features in that condition, that there is no childishness in its dwellings. Poor 
ple, said a sensible old nurse tous one day, do not dring up their children; they ban 
them up. The little careless darling of the wealthier nursery, in their hovel is 
transformed into a preinature reflecting person. No one has time to dandle it, no 
one thinks it worth while to coax it, to sooth it, to toss it up and down, to humour 
it. There is none to kiss away its tears. [If it cries it can only be beaten. It has 
been prettily said that ‘a babe is fed with milk and praise.’ But the aliment of 
this poor babe was thin, unnourishing; the returns to its little baby- tricks, and ef- 
forts to engage attention, bitter ceaseless objurgation. It never had a toy, or knew 
what a coral meant. It grew up without the lullaby of nurses; it was a stranger to 
the patient fondle, the hushing caress, the attracting novelty, the costlier plaything, 
or the cheaper off-hand contrivance to divert the child; the prattled nonsense (best 
sense to it), the wise impertinences, the wholesome lies, the apt story interposed, 
that puts a stop to present sufferings, and awakens the passions of young wonder. 
It was never sung to—no one ever told to it a tale of nursery. It was dragged 
up, to live or to die as it happened. It had no young dreams, It broke at once 
into the iron realities of life. A child exists not for the very poor as any object of 
dalliance; it is only another mouth to be fed, a pair of little hands to be betimes in- 
ured to labor. It is the rival, till it can be the co-operator, for the food with the 
parent. It is never his mirth, his diversion, his solace; it never makes him young 
again with recalling his young times, ‘The children of the very poor have no 
young times, It makes the very heart to bleed to overhear the casual street talk 
between a poor woman and her little girl, a woman of the better sort of poor, in a 
condition rather above the squalid beings which we have been contemplating. It 
is not of toys, of nursery books, of summer holydays (fitting that age); of the prom- 
ised sight, or play; of praised sufficiency at school. It is of mangling and clear- 
starching, of the price of coals, or of potatoes. The questions of the child, that 
should be very outpouring of curiosity in idleness, are marked with forecast and.melan- 
choly providence. It has come to be a woman, before it was achild. It has 
learned to go to market; it chaffers, it haggles, it envies, it murmurs; it is knowing, 
acute, sharpened; it never prattles. Had we not reason to say, that the home of 
the poor is no home?’” The last Essays of Elia. Maxon, 1833. 
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class as to food, from the honest and independent labourer, to the 
convicted and transported felon. For better comparison the whole 
of the meat is calculated as cooked. 


THE SCALE. 


I. Tue INDEPENDENT AcricuLTURAL LaBOURER— 
According to the returns of Labourers’ 
Expenditure, they are unable to get . 
in the shape of solid food more than 
an average allowance of 
_ Bread (daily) 16 0z.=per week 119 oz. 
Bacon, per week . . . . 402. 
Loss incooking . 1 * Solid Food. 
— 122 oz. 


II. Tue Sotpier— 
Bread (daily) 16 oz.=per week 112 oz. 
Loss in cooking . 28 oz. 
56—168 


Ill. Tue ABie-popiep PavuPEr. 
Loss in cooking . 10 * 

21 

In addition to the above, which is an 
average allowance, the inmates of 
most workhouses have, 

And many other comforts. 


(See the Jail Returns from Lancaster.) : 
per week 112 oz. 


Meat . 24 02. 
Loss incooking ... 8 * 
— 16 


Winchester. 
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Bread . . . . . per week 192 oz. 


Loss incooking ... 5 * 
— 


V. Tue Convictep 
Bread . . . . . per week 140 oz. 


Mest:.- « 56 oz. 
Loss incooking .. .18 * 
— 38 


VI. Tue Transportep TurerF— 
103 lbs. meat per week=168 oz. 
Loss incooking . 56 * 
— 4112 
103 lbs. flour, which will increase g_3 
when made into bread ¢ a1 30 


So that the industrious laborer has less than the pauper, the pau- 
per less than the suspected thief, the suspected thief less than the 
transported, and by the time you reach the end of the graduation, 
you find that the transported thief has nearly three times the allow- 
ance of the honest laborer. 

What effect then have those laws produced upon our social system, 
which make a laborer rise by his own degradation, which bid him 
be ambitious to be a pauper and aspire to be aconvict!”’ 


Nor is the evidence on the factory bill less striking. It 
developes an awful state of things. But it will explain and 
speak for itself. 


‘ EVIDENCE OF DAVID BYWATER. 


Were you afterwards taken to the steaming department?—Yes. 

At what age?—I believe I was turned thirteen then. 

Is that a laborious employment?—Yes; we stood on one side and 
turned the cloth over, and then we had to go ‘o the other side and turn 
the cloth over. : 

Were you there some time before you worked long hours?—Yes; 
but there was so much work before hand that we were obliged to 
start night work. | 

At what age were you when you entered upon that night work? 
I was nearly fourteen. 

Will you state to this committee the labor which you endured 
when you were put upon long hours, and the night work was added? 
- —I started at one o’clock on Monday morning, and went on till 

twelve o’clock on Tuesday night. 
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What intervals had you for food and rest!—We started at one 


o’clock on Monday morning, and then we went on till five, and 
stopped for half an hour for refreshment; then we went on again till 
eight o'clock, at breakfast-time; then we had half an hour, and then 
we went till twelve o’clock, and had half an hour for dinner; and then 
we went on again till five o’clock, and had half an hour for drink- 
ing; and then we started at half past five, and if we had a mind we 
could stop at nine and have half an hour then; but we thought it 
would be best to have an hour and a half together, which we might 
have at half-past eleven; so we went on from half-past five, and sto 
ped at half-past eleven for refreshment for an hour and a half at mid- 
night; then we went on from one till five again, and then we stopped 
for half an hour; then we went on again till breakfast-time, when we 
had half an hour; and then we went on again till twelve o’clock, at 
dinner time, and then we had half an hour; and then we stopped at 
five o’clock again on Tuesday afternoon, for half an hour for drinking; 
then we went on till half past eleven, and then we gave over till five 
o’clock on Wednesday morning. 


* * * * * 


You said you were taken to be a steamer; are not very stout and 
healthy youths usually selected for that purpose?—Yes, the overlook- 
er said he thought I should be the strongest. fa 

When did you commence on Wednesday morning?—At five 
o’clock, and then we worked till eight o’clock, and then we had 
half an hour again; then we went on to dinner-time, and had an hour 
at twelve o’clock; and then at one o’clock we went on again till five; 
and then we had half an hour, and then we went on till half-past 
eleven again; and then we started again at one o’clock on Thursday 
morning, and went on till five o’clock; then we had half an hour, and 
then we went till eight o’clock; we had half an hour for breakfast, 
and then we went on till twelve, and got our dinner; then at one o’clock 
we went on till five o’clock, and then we had half an hour; then we 
went on till half past eleven, and then we gave over till five o’clock 
on Friday morning; then we started again at five o’clock, and went on 
till eight; then we went on till dinner-time at twelve o’clock; then at 
one o’clock we went on till five; then we had half an hour, and then 
we went on till half-past eleven; then we started again at one o’clock 
on Saturday morning and went on till five; then we had half an hour 
and went on till eight; then we had half an hour for breakfast, and 
went on till twelve; then we had an hour for dinner, and then went 
on from one o’clock till seven, or eight, or nine o’clock: we had no 
drinking time on Saturday afternoon; we could seldom get to give 
over on the Saturday afternoon as the other people did. 


You said that you were selected as a steamer by the overlooker, 
on account of being a stout and healthy boy? Yes, he said he 
thought I was the strongest, and so I should go. 
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Were you pat a in your limbs when you undertook that long 


and excessive labor?—Yes, I was. 

What effect did it produce upon you?—It brought a weakness on 
me: I felt my knees quite ache. 

Had you pain in your limbs and all over your body2— Yes. 

Show what effect it had upon your limhs.—It made me quite 
crooked.—{ Here the witness showed his knees and legs. | 

Ire your thighs also bent?—YVes, the bone is quite bent. 

How long was it after you had to endure this long labor before 
your limbs felt in that way?—I was very soon told of it, before I 
found it out myself. 

What did they tell you?—They told me I was getting very crook- 
ed in my knees: my mother found it first. 

What did she tell you about it?) She said I should kill myself with 
working this long time. 

If you had refused to work these long hours, and had wished 
fo work a moderate length of time only, should you have been 
retained in your situation?-—I should have had to go home; 
1 should have been turned off directly. 


* * * * * * * 


EVIDENCE OF ELDON HARGRAVE. 


In attending to.this machine, are you not always upon the stretch 
and upon the move?—Yes, always. 

Do you not use your hand a great deal in stretching it out?—Yes. 

Whateffect had this long labor upon you?—I had a pain across my 
knee, and I got crooked. 

Was it on the back of your knee, or the side of your knee?—All 
round. 

Will you show your limbs?—{ Here the witness exposed his legs 
and knees. | 

Were your legs ever strait? —They were strait before I went to 


Mr. Brown’s mill. 


You say that you worked seventeen hours a day, all the year 


— round; did you do that without interruption?— Yes. 


Could you attend any day or night school’—No. 
Can you write?—No. 
Can you read?—I ean read a little in a spelling book. 
Where did you learn that; did you go to a Sunday-school?—No, I 
had no clothes to go in. 
* * * * * 


EVIDENCE OF MR. THOMAS DANIEL. 
Relative to the Boys called Scavengers. 


You have stated that there is considerable difference in the ages of 
the children employed; are the younger or older of the children em- 
VoL. vi1.—49 
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ployed those that have to undergo the great degree of labor and ex 


ertion’—The younger. 

‘Those you call scavengers !—Yes, scavengers and middle-piecers, 

Will you state their average age?——The average age of scavengers 
will not be more than ter years. 

Describe to the committee the employment of those scavengers.— 
Their work is to keep the machines, while they are going, clean 
from all kinds of dust and dirt that may be flying about, and they 
are in all sorts of positions to come at them; I think that their bodily 
exertion is more than they are able to bear, for they are constantly 
kept in a state of activity. : | 

Have they not to clean the machines, and to creep under, and run 
round them, and to change and accommodate their position in every 
possible manner, in order to keep those machines in proper order.— 
They are in all sorts of postures that the human body is capable of 
being putinto, to come at the machines. 

Are they not peculiarly liable to accidents, then?—In many in- 
stances they are; but not so much now as they formerly were; spin- 
ners take more care and more notice of the children than they former- 
ly did. 

” Do you think that they are capable of performing that work for 
the length of time that you have described?—Not without doing 
them a serious injury with respect to their health and their bodily 
strength. 

State the effect that it has upon them, according to your own ob- 
servation and experience.—Those children, every moment that they 
had to spare, will be stretched all their length upon the floor in a 
state of perspiration, and weare obliged to keep them up to the 
work by using either a strap or some harsh language, and they 
are kept continually in a state of agitation; I consider them to be 
constantly in a state of grief, though some of them cannot shed 
tears; their condition greatly depresses their spirits. 

They live in a state of constant apprehension, and often in one of 
terror?—They are always in terror; and I consider that that does 
them as much injury as their labor, their minds being in a constant 
state of agitation and fear. 

You consider, then, upon the whole, their state as one of extreme 
hardship and misery?—So much so that I have made up my mind 
that my children shall never go into a factory, more especially as 
scavengers and piecers. 

What do you mean by saying that those children are always in a 
state of terror and fear?—The reason of their being in a state of terror 
and fear is, that we are obliged to have our work done, and we are 
compelled therefore to use the strap, or some harsh language, which 
it hurts my feeling often to do, for I think it is heart-breaking to the 
poor child. . 

Do not you think that their labor is more aggravating to them at 
the end of the day?—I do; for we have to be more harsh with them | 
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at the latter part of the day than in the middle part of it. ‘The great- 
est difficulty that we have to contend with, in point of making them 
do their labor, is in the morning and after four o’clock in the afternoon; 
the long hours that they have labored the day before, in my opinion, 
cause them to be very stupid in the morning. 

Have you observed them to be drowsy towards the after part of 
the day.— Very much so. 


But we need not proceed further with these details.— 
Enough is given to show the state of the operatives of Eng- 
land; and the fact that their offspring have thus to suffer, is 
conclusive as to theirown melancholy condition. No parents, 
however toil worn or driven, would ever subject children to 
such treatment unless compelled to do it for bread: they would 
starve almost to save them. Whata condition to live and die 
in. And how awful is it, that it should be forced upon them 
by a power which should foster and protect; foreed by exces- 
Sive taxation, by an unjust property legislation, by a tyrann 
which no man can justify, and which no people ought to tof. 
erate. It does seem, indeed, as if Government had resolved to 
exercise over the poor a despotic rule, to bury them in degra- 
dation, or else to drive them to despair! 

But there is another cause of grievance which perhaps 
more than all others, chafes, and vexes, and maddens Chartists., 
We allude now, in the first place, to the tyranny exercised over 
them by the magistracy, rendered still more galling by their 
open favoritism towards the titled, and the powerful. The 
law of libel as construed in England isa fit instrument for des- 
potic rule. Jeremy Bentham defines it to be “any thing which 
any body at any time may be pleased to dislike for any rea- 
son.” Certain it is that this law can be used by a corrupt 
magistracy to crush every thing like freedom of debate, or lib- 
erty of speech. And even if that fail, by means of excessive 
bail, they could imprison humble men, without a trial by their 
peers, under the most vague charges and idle suspicions. As 
for instance. A leading Chartist, an active politician, and a 
dangetous opponent of government, during the canvass or 
pending an election, publishes an address to his party. Com- 
plaint is made against him for circulating a seditious libel. He 
is taken before the magistrates, all of whom are appointed by 
government, and, as a matter of course, iscommitted. But 
the offence is biilable. His friends stand ready to go his bail. 
The magistrates, however, fix that so high, as to ensure his im- 
prisonment—and thus, this active politician, anddangerous op 
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ponent, isdisposed of without difficulty. So on the other hand, 
if a lord or a man of station is guilty of a penal offence—no 
matter how glaring—or how damnable—this same magistra- 
cy, going through the forms of the law, hearing the proof, 
committing, etc; by making the baz/ nominal—may render 
the prosecution harmless, and the committal a mere mockery. 
Now we say that this body, both lay and ecclesiastical, have 
used these means to break down Chartists for political offences, 
and, at the same time to hide darker crimes cominitted by the 
noble and wealthy. 

But bad as this conduct is, it is not so bad as the direct 
and open warfare of government upon the laboring classes, 
and this we allude to, in the second place, as the chief 
cause of their complaints, and passionate opposition. The 
higher orders rule in Great Britain and Ireland. But how 
do they rule? Do they rely on the good will and affections of 
the governed ? Do they aim to sccure this good will and af- 
fection? ‘These orders treat the humbler classes as if they 
were aliens—outcasts—tools to be used at their will, and for 
their pleasure; and rely for their support, wholly upon the 
bludgeons of the police, or bayonets of the soldiery. They 
feel no sympathy for the poor, and show none: and both the 
authority of the magistracy, and of parliament, are used for 
party or for power, used politically, used to overawe the peo- 
ple, to hold them in check, and force them to submit to what- 
ever either may decree. This is a strong statement. But. 
proof is at hand, and numberless instances could be given to 
show that we have not spoken too strongly. We select three; 
the first touching the legal tyranny exercised over the poor by 
the magistracy, the second showing the legal favoritism which 
that body practices towards the rich, the third illustrating the 
heartless neglect by government of the laboring classes. 

James Lovett, and Joseph Collins, were apprehended at 
Birmingham on the sixth of July last, and charged with publish- 
ing a seditious libel. They were strangers in that city; had 
gone there to attend a political convention; and as members of 
that convention had given utterance to their opinions freely 
and strongly. This was their offence. They were taken be- 
fore the magistrates on that day—lodged in jail during the 
night, and on the seventh of July were committed for trial, and 
personal bail demanded to the amount of £500, and two 
sureties each in the sum of £250. For workingmen this bail 
was excessive, and under ordinary circumstances they could 
not have given it. But the requisite bail was tendered, and 
refused without any enquiry as to its sufficiency! Conse- 
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quently Lovett and Collins were thrown into the common 
jail; placed upon a footing with the vilest criminals; stripped 
naked before the turnkeys; their hair shaved off; put in a room 
with twenty two felons, some of whom were in a most filthy 
state; compelled to wash in the same cistern of water with 
these men; and, in short, were deprived of every comfort, 
subjected to insult, and to the most wanton indignities, 
Learning these facts two members of the House of Commons 
went from Birmingham to London—to go bail for Lovett 
—whom they knew—and whose worth and value as a man 
are admitted; when lo! atter being confined for eleven days and 
nights, it was discovered by the magistrates that the bail which 
had been offered was sufficient, and they were discharged. 
Why this ontrage? Why, for political offences do that, 
which the darkest felony would not justify? Why confine 
them without enquiring into the sufficiency of the bail?— 
Lovett and Collins were Chartists—and the magistracy resol- 
ved to awe them and their fellows into submission by this 
tyranny.” 
Now if the magistracy were alike rigid, if in doing wrong 
they were consistent, something might be said in their behalf. 
But they have not thisexcuse. They are not alike rigid; they 
are not consistent. ‘Today they show no mercy to the poor 
-man who is guilty of some political offence; to-morrow they 
hide a wealthy felon’sshame by a lax exercise of the same means 
which before proved so severe. One instance on this point we 
have which is acontrast to the case of Lovett and Collins. 
The Right Rev. Percy Jocelyn, a bishop, committed a most 
flagrant offence. He was charged with it—was taken before 
a magistrate—and the crime proved. Was he punished? 
Was he sent to jail? Hewas committed for trial; but was or- 
dered to give bailin the same amount demanded from Lovett 
and Collins. He, a bishop, nephew to an earl,having a clear 
income of £10,000, after violating the law in the most flagrant 
manner, and under the most offensive circumstances—desecra- 
ting at once the sanctity of the lawn, and the sacredness of the 
domestic hearth—he was treated with all kindness, and order- 
ed to give bail in £500, and two securities each-of £250. This 
amount he paid to his bail, (who in due season handed it over 
to the sheriff,) and then the bishop fled to the continent, leaving 
his lawyer to settle the matter in thiseasy way! What a 
contrast between the cases! How well does it illustrate the le- 
gal tyranny and favoritism which is practiced! How strong- 


*See page 393. 
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ly, too, does it justify, what is so often said to be the charge of 
the demagogue—that there is a law for the poor—and a 
law for the rich. How clearly does it prove that through 
the law of libel, or by the power of bail, enquiry may be 
checked, freedom of debate and personal liberty destroyed 
and crime and licentiousness be protected! It cannot be de- 
nied that the power of the magistracy is thus used—is used 
politically—used to crush the spirit of the poor and cloak the 
crimes of the powerful. | 
But the government of England does not conceal its pur- 
oses, or leave its agents to declare them. It plays its part 
boldly. It acts out these purposes and hesitates not to avow, 
not in words, but by deeds, its want of sympathy towards Char- 
tists, and working men. All that we have said, indeed, only 
proves this fact. But often there are occasions—contrasts 
—presented which tell more plainly than any thing else 
can, the feelings of government, and its friends. One of 
these occasions has lately occurred, and it is apposite to 
our purpose. Parliament a short time since, granted 
£30,000 for the education of the poor. The debate on the 
subject was spirited, and the act was passed by a majority of 
only five voles! Thirty thousand poundsfrom the British 
government for the education of the poor! That was all that 
could be done for this great object. “Complaints were heard 
every day, it was said, and every where, about taxation, and 
more could not be appropriated.”’ But her majesty needed new 
stables at Windsor—and her fine horses—her noble blooded 
horses—would suffer unless cared for. The demand is made 
of this same parliament, and seventy-five thousand pounds, 
without debate, almost without opposition, is granted for this 
object! Horses it seems must be protected against the inclem- 
ency of the weather, but the poor may almost suffer death 
without enquiry! The country may be taxed to build stables 
for the royal stud;—but it may not be taxed to erect school 
_ houses for the children of the humble! It will not do to 
appropriate large sums of money for moral and religious ends; 
but any amount that is required may be obtained to repair or 
rebuild palaces for royalty! Imagine, if we can, what must 
be the feelings of the intelligent poor, who are made so by leg- 
islation, when they witness such abuse of power—such a want 
of sympathy for them and their rights, such wanton neglect of 
their advancement! 
Now from these facts, from this denial to Chartists of their 
just rights, from the taking away of other rights (essential to 
their happiness,) which they had enjoyed, from excessive tax- 
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ation, and deep suffering, from a legal tyranny exercised over 
them on the one hand, and a legal favoritism shown, on the 
other, to the high born and wealthy, and from the continued 
neglect, and entire want of sympathy on the part of government 
towardsthem, we may learn, not only what they have endured, 
but the cause of whatever has been violent or lawless in 
their conduct. The wonder with us is, that the working 
classes have borne abuse and outrage and usurpation so long 
and so patiently. Enough unquestionably has been done, 
enough has been left undone, by government, to awaken in 
them the strongest feelings, and the fiercest resistance. It is 
bad enough to want. It is bad enough to be shut out from 
common pleasures, and to be deprived of common privileges. 
But to be insulted in consequence of this want; to be scotled 
at,and scorned; to be treated as boors; to be taunted with vul- 
garity—because these privileges are not enjoyed,—this is too 
-much for poor humanity to bear; and if this insult and con- 
tumely and outrage, are committed, as they often are, when 
hunger pinches, when starvation is about to enter the door, 
when the moaning of wife, or cry of child, falls upon the ear 
and stuns the heart of father, and son, is it strange, is it 
wrong in them to feel as if theirs was the right to revenge and 
destroy? Silence here would be criminal, and submission to 
this accumulated wrong a base desertion of duty. Better far 
is it that a bold impulse should carry men too far when thus 
stu g by insult, <a goaded by injury, than that they should 
hug their fetters under some coward plea. Weareawe-struck 
at the sufferings of the working classes of England, and 
the wonder with us, we repeat it—is, not that they have 
been violent—lawless—but that they have not long since 
armed themselves, and done battle for the right. No op- 
pression could be darker; no suffering keener; and we 
cannot hesitate in saying that they have cause for, and 
would be justified in resorting in self defence, to the strong- 
est measures. 

But is it true as charged that the Chartists have been violent 
and lawless in conduct? We do not refer now to particular indi- 
viduals; no doubt many abandoned men have joined and act- 
ed with them. That is always the case with reformers, and if 
this be the test either of the goodnessof a cause, or the integrity 
of its advocates. Luther and his friends would have been 
condemned long ago. Isit true, then, that the Chartists as a 
party have been violent or lawless in action? We think not. 
At Birmingham serious riots have occurred. And from the 
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investigations which have taken place it would seem, that 


- they were there in the wrong, if men abused as they 


have been, can be said to be in the wrong for any, even the 
maddest, attempts, to gain their rights. Still the majority of 
the party—the party itself—condemn as strongly as we can 
do, all riot and outbreak. Though discontented, it is not 
disaffected—though most miserable, and desirous of great 
changes, it is not hosti/e to the institutions of the country. 
Thus speaks Mr. Atwood in presenting the famous petition 
signed by 1,200,000 laboring men, and we could quote beside 
the speeches of their leaders, and the advice of their chief or- 
gans, and best conducted papers, in proof ofthis statement. But 
we deem it unnecessary. It will be sufficient to state the fact 
that in them all, and from them all, we have but one direction 
given—the recommendation to resort only to constitutional 
means to obtain a redressof grievances. Political associations, 
discussions by tracts, lectures before the people, an open and 
manly avowal and defence of their opinions—this is the 
way in which they hope to get the ear, and gain the confi- 
dence of the English people, and thus to master abuse, and rid 
their homes and their country of wrong and usurpation. Such 
is the tone and temper of the Chartist leaders and papers; 
and though they speak strongly, and act resolutely—we do 
not think it can be fairly charged, or if charged, fairly made 
out, thatas a party, they have been, or are, either violent, or 
lawless in conduct. 

We have shown the condition of parties in England, that the 
effect of the Chartist move was not bad upon them; that the 
principles of the Chartists are right; and that if they were vio- 
lent or lawless in conduct they had cause for it, and were fair- 
ly justified; but that in fact they had not as a party been vio- 
lent or lawless, and consequently, that they are entitled to the 
name, and respect, of patriots. One point further remains. 
Will the Chartists asa party be ephemeral? Have the-friends 
of freedom cause to hope for a wide benefit from their action? 
Can they advance the progress of society? | 

Chartists it is said will be ephemeral because the middling in- 
terest opposes them. That interest is strong, and wields a 
mighty influence in England. No opposition is more to be 
feared; it is more powerful than the combined force of all other 
parties. Still we do not think this opinion correct because 
we believe this interest, in the first place, will not oppose the 
Chartists, and because, in the second place, if it does, that it is 
not strong enough to put them down. 

We say, then, that there will be no opposition be- 
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tween these parties; and we say so, because it is their 
interest to unite. Both agree that parliament, composed 
as it is of gentlemen and noblemen of the highest rank, 
and the greatest wealth, unacquainted by station and from 
habits, with the wants of the humbler classes, has legisla- 
ted for them in the dark, and either ignorantly or perversely, 
increased their sufferings, and to remedy this evil by securing 
a fair representation for these classes is the aim and wish of 
both. How, then, can they be divided? No doubt the bold- 
ness of the Chartists, fora time, alarmed the middling interest; 
no doubt the outrages committed by a few of the more violent, 
led it to oppose them; but as boldness and violence al- 
ways accompany all new movements—we may rest assured 
that this will soon be forgotten, or at least, forgiven. The 
union indeed, between these parties is begun, and in any event 
they must act inconcert. Will the middling interest side with 
the Whigs? Canit act with the Tories? As to the middling 
classes, says Mr. Atwood in his speech on the occasion referred 
to, as to the middling classes, he was certain if itcame toa 
question they would find themselves under the necessity of 
ranging with the laboring classes. It will come to a question; 
and the union between them will be perfected. | 
But admit that this cannot be, and that the middling classes 
continue to oppose the Chartists; still it does not follow that 
the latter will fall, or be ephemeral. They are just organized; 
and having one element of power—numbers—they lack only 
discipline and leaders to maintain their position, and exercise a 
wide influence. With these Chartists must be strongy—strong 
enough to cope successfully with any party; strong enough to 
uphold their principles, and diffuse them throughout the realm, 
Now that they will learn this discipline, and gain these lead- 
ers, we feelassured. Itcannot be otherwise. ‘lhe day has pas- 
_ sed when numbers do not fe//. “King numbers”’ Is no insignifi- 
cant phrase; and though it may boast of no coroneted brow, or 
gartered knee, it has power enough to make royality quake 
when covered with these gaudy and inglorious insignia. And 
we have evidence enough before us now to show that these 
Chartists are not without their influence even in high quarters 
—undisciplined—unrepresented though they be; and as their 
very wants and sufferings must force them ere long to learn a 
proper discipline, we may be satisfied thattheir strength willnot 
be wasted on desert air, or overturned for want of leaders by 
the single or united attack of all the other parties of the realm. 
There cannot we think be any doubt as to this result if we 
regard at all the experience of the past. It isthe people of 
VoL. vi1.—50. 
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Great Britain and Ireland who have won whatever of liberty 
they enjoy. The rulers, the aristocracy, the wealth, the 
learning even of that land, have, for the most part, opposed all 
change. The reason for this, we have given. They were 
content because they were well off. The people, then, have 
had to create through public opinion—by the force.of num- 
bers,—the means of gaining power, and in this way the dif- 
ferent liberal parties have risen to station—and to authority. 
Look, for instance, at the radicals. They now oppose the 
Chartists. But time was when they were denounced as strong. 
ly by the mighty—and we all remember how often the foulest 
charges were made againstthem. They were called levellers, 
revolutionists, rebels. Butthey workedamong the people; agi- 
tated; got numbers to support them; created a public opinion; 
and now the mighty read their publications, and meet 
and mingle with them in debate. Consider the histo- 
ry of Irish agitations. O’Connell and his friends oppose the 
Chartists. But likethem they were once despised and scorned; 
and an English house of commons, laughed at their preten- 
sions, and ridiculed their claims. ‘They persevered. Ireland 
was agitated, and her might secured by the great agitator; 
and now he is listened to with attention, and his requests gran- 
ted, merely because he has this home support. Thus, too, has 
it been with the middling interest. They have passed through 
this same ordeal, and by the same means have gained an in- 
fluence—which none dare insult. For Chartists the same 
course is open, and let who will oppose, the same result will 
follow. We do not believe, then, that they will be ephemeral; 
we do not fear for them disaster or defeat. 

_ The spirit of Chartism will notbeephemeral. It must grow. 
It has vigor enough in it, and stimulus enough around it, to 
push it on,and keep it up. There is much, we admit, in the 
conduct of its friends which is wrong and absurd; but despite of 
this, and of all opposition, despite of ridiculous device and fool- 
ish whim, of ‘partial abstinence,’ and ‘sacred month,’ this spirit 
is well grounded. It has its seat inthe deeply rooted injuriesen- 
dured by the people; in the wrong done them by a false and 
artificial system, which makes accident, not merit, family not 
mind, the basis of distinction, and the test of superiority. Gov- 
ernment may toil to overawe this spirit; the aristocracy may 
resist it; parties may combine to press it down; but no power 
can erase it from the common mind. It is burnt in there, and 
just so long as these injuries and this wrong exist, just so long 
as labor is disregarded, just so long as the poor are neglected, 
despised, overworked, just so loug as hereditary rulers refuse 
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to recognize their rights, just so long will the spirit of Chart- 
ism speed its way from heart to heart until it gathers power 
enough to sweep away abuse, and with it usurpation and 
usurper. Itis idle, then, to thinka party ephemeral, which is so 
created, which is thus based, which has for its aim self preser- 
vation, which is nourished by all the stronger feelings and pas- 
sions of our nature. It must grow, we repeat it, and nothing 
can stop it. | 

The Chartists, we say, asa party are destined to live. Will 
they aid a good cause; willthey advance reform, and benefit 
society? Forgetting all that we have said, putting aside the 
spirit which brought them into being, and which now fills 
them, we feel as if they must; and we so feel, because we 
have faith in them, and faith in the principles which govern 
them. We say faithin them: for wherever man, stepping be- 
yond the beaten track, and breaking through the habits of life, 
and customs of caste, stands up before men, and seeks to strip 
power ofits usurpations, and gain for the individual his rights, we 
know that a good spirit is in him, and he will work out his 
deliverance. One half the battle is to speak out. Men feel 
rightly enough, and see quickly enough, when they suffer or do 
wrong: it is the will not to do—not to suffer wrong—which is 
so difficult to be felt. That comes not from impulse; not from 
passion ; not from combination; it comes, if 1t come at all, from 
the heart; from the heart when it is full to overflowing, because 
its best affections are crushed, and its noblest aspiring, dashed; 
and its holier hopes withered. Then it is that the will of the 
people in iron firmness brings outtruly and nobly the purposes 
of the people. Now the laboring classes of England are so 
moved, and therefore is it that we have faith in them. It is 
not only a good omen; but it is a sure presage of victory: itis 
not only a glorious sight; but it is a guarantee of a nobler pro- 
gress of man. 

But above all have we confidence in this result because our 
faith is strong in the principles which Chartists profess. These 
must give them character, and gain for them strength. No 
man, or set of men can act upon these principles, without 
being felt. They are moral in character, and bring to those 
who embrace them moral power. Point us not, then, to the 
poor Chartists who support them. Tell us not of the noble 
and the mighty who oppose them. Forthiswecarenot. The 
energy of principle is irresistible. It gives to the poorest heart 
agiant might. It enables the humblest men to stand every- 
where firm as the rock amid ocean billows. Chartists have 
cause enough from without to keep them up; but the “divine 
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idea of right,”’ the faith, the conviction—in that, creates for them 
a power within which must force them on, Can we doubt? 
We know that the sires of these same men were serfs. We 
know that it was a peasant of Judea that gave life to man, and 
that peasant arms ever since have struck the strongest blows for 
liberty. We cannot then doubt or despond. Our faith, in- 
deed, is all the stronger and brighter, because humble men, 
feeling their self respect, feeling, not alone the wish to enjoy 
the right, but a faith, a conviction in it, have resolved in ear- 
nest to possess it. Whoever knew, enquires the christian pat- 
riot, whoever knew truth put to the worst in such a contest? 
let her and falsehood grapple, and she will triumph. Be it, 
then, that humble men, that poor men, that despised and 
scorned Chartists, lead on in this contest—we feel assured that 
victory will perch upon their banners, 

We are not alarmed at their violence and fierceness, and 
fear not any bad results from outbreaks—and lawless effort. 
It has been said that the French revolution with its “wild irre- 
ligiouslook, itsdenial of God, its fierce September massacres,’’ 
was yet a blessing, because, in the heart of the people, there was 
first and above all, burning there, the conviction ofright. It is 
certain, at least, when this conviction exists with a faith in 
heaven and a hereafter, that no violence, however heated—no 
movement—however wild—can do lasting injury. There are 
times, indeed, when society needs a strong blast to stir it up; 
and when this zs so, of what avail the low and distant mutter- 
ings of the thunder? It is the sudden peal breaking over it as 
if it would rend all asunder, which alone can startle and wake 
up. Now the government of Great Britain and Ireland has 
been in this condition. It has had its warnings; it has heard 
the far off thunder; but these have rather lulled than disturbed 
it. The sudden peal, then, was needed; and it has been sent 
forth; not as full—not as high toned as we could wish; but it 
has been sent forth with power; and now Britons are startled 
and waked up, and every where, at inns, and on the high ways, 
on change and in the market place, in private and in public, 
enquire whence it comes, and what it bodes. Who are these 
Chartists, what do they demand, what are their principles, 
what rights do they claim, these are the questions every where 
asked, and thus are they advocates of freedom, missionaries at 
large among the people, exciting their attention to abuse, expo- 
sing wrong and usurpation, awakening their curiosity to great 
truth, and teaching and telling them that they may have the 
right if they but will it. We feel, therefore, as if the Chartists 
must do good, as if they must gain character, and grow in 
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strength, as if, under providence, they would be“the means of 
advancing society, by spreading truer notions of man’s digni- 
ty, and a deeper, nobler love of liberty. N. 


(See page 385.) 
LORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH. 


Among the persons arrested for seditious resolutions at a meeting 
of Chartists in Birmingham were two delegates named James Lovett 
and Joseph Collins. ‘lhe cruel treatment which they suffered under 
the gaol system of that place was the ground of a petition to Parliament 
presented by Lord Brougham. On presenting it Lord Brougham 
spoke at large upon the habitual inhumanity of the discipline under 
which the petitioners had suffered, involving conduct, as his lordship 
said, **the most shameful he had ever heard of, and reflecting the 
greatest disgrace on all parties connected with it.”” ‘The following 


extract from the speech of Lord Brougham, will, we are sure, be 


read with interest: 

‘The petitioners were apprehended at Birmingham on the 6th of 
July, and taken before the bench of magistrates, charged with pub- 
lishing and circulating a seditious libel. He had read the alledged 
libel, which was in the form of resolutions agreed to at a meeting in 
that town, called respecting the conduct of the police. ‘The language 
in the resolutious was strong, and he had no complaint to make as to 
the putting these men on their trial; but they stated that after they 
had been taken before the bench of magistrates, they were lodged in 
a gaol in that town, and thence on the morning of the 7th, removed 
to the county gaol of Warwick, committed for trial and personal bail 
demanded to the amount of 500/., and two securities in the amount 
of 250/. The petitioners complained of the exorbitant amount of bail 
demanded, as they were only working men. ‘They stated that when 
removed to the county gaol they were stripped stark naked in the 
presence of two turnkeys, and examined all over, to discover if there 
were any marks on their bodies, an indignity which they emphatical- 
ly remonstrated against. ‘The noble and learned lord referred to 
the case of Sir Francis Burdett, who, in the neighboring county, 
was prosecuted, tried and convicted of the same offence. If, said 
his lordship, he had been incarcerated by warrantof the Birmingham 
justices, and carried to Warwick gaol, the same treatment 
which the petitioners had undergone must have been the lot 

of Sir Francis Burdett. The statements of the petitioners had, he 
_. Said, been subjected to the most scrutinizing investigation, by a per- 
son than whom no man out of the profession to which he (Lord 
Brougham) belonged, was better qualified for such an enquiry; and 
on the assurance of this person he had no hesitation in saying that 
he would pledge himself to the accuracy of the extraordinary state- 
ment. The petitioners, in allusion to further indignities to which 
they were exposed, stated that they were taken into aroom in which 
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there were no less than eight prisoners, some of whom were in a fil- 
thy state; that they were compelled to strip themselves naked, and to 
bathe in the same cistern of water with those men, and to dry them- 
selves with the same towel, and that a common felon was ordered to 
cut the hair off their heads—an indignity to which they had to submit. 
(Hear, hear, from Lord Lyndhurst, and a laugh from some of the 
opposition benches.) He was astonished and extremely mortified to 
find that such a statement as this should rapes in any part of the 
house, tokens of merriment. He deemed it to be the most disgrace- 
ful conduct he had ever known, and he felt ashamed to belong to a 
house in which such a statement could exciteasmile. (Hear, hear.) 
It could only, however, be with a few of their lordships. The peti- 
tioners then stated that their shirts were taken from them, and mark- 
ed with the initials of their names, in characters almost an inch in 
length; that they were put in a room in which there were twenty-two 
other persons on various other charges, and one of them was affected 
with the itch; and under these circumstances they were kept in con- 
finement for eleven days in the county gaol of Warwick. They also 
state that they were compelled to fall into ranks in the open yard 
with other prisoners to receive their food, and to-be examined by the 
the doctor to see if they had taken the itch; that they were exhibited 
to persons who came to the gaol from curiosity! that they were con- 
fined to the common gaol allowance, a small loaf, which they be- 
lieved did not weigh more than one pound and a half, one pint of oat- 
meal gruel, without salt, and two ounces of cheese each day, except 
Sundays and Wednesdays, when they were served with one pint of 
what was called beef soup, in which, however, there was not the ap- 
pearance of any thing like meat, and which was so offensive that they 
were obliged to abstain from eating it. In addition to the common 
gaol allowance they were allowed, with the untried prisoners, to 
spend threepence a-day on butter, eggs and bacon, but they were not 
allowed any fire to cook them, and were obliged to eat them raw; that 
during eight out of the twenty-four hours they were locked up in a 
cell, and that they were compelled, under the pain of solitary con- 
finement, to make their own beds, and to roll them up in so com- 
pact a form as totally to exclude the air, the result of which was that 
when they were unrolled the smell was offensive. In addition to 
this, they were prohibited from seeing any person but the gaoler, except 
at certain hours; their watches, money, and everything were taken 
from them, and they were not allowed to use either knife or fork. 
No books were allowed them, or paper, and they were not allowed 
to read any letters that were addressed to them until they had been 
previously read by some officer of the gaol. : 

In making these statements the petitioners did not complain of the 
personal conduct of the governor, but in conclusion they prayed the 
house to take their case into consideration. The result was that the 
petitioners had been detained in prison under these frightful cir- 
cumstances for eleven days, upon the ground that they had not offer- 
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ed sufficient bail, although they had in vain urged that it was difficult 
for men in their situation to find it in a place where they did not re- 
side. Bail, however, was tendered, but it was refused without any 
inquiry being made as to its sufficiency. ‘I'wo members of the other 
house then went down to offer bail for one of these petitioners, who, 
he was told, was a most respectable man, but with whom he was not 
acquainted. Instead, however, of its having been found necessary to 
call for further bail, inquiry was made, and then the magistrates dis- 
covered that the bail offered at first was perfectly sufficient, and these 

rsons were then let go. (Hear, hear.) Why were these persons 
confined for eleven days? hy was not the sufficiency inquired into 
for this long period, while the petitioners were treated as common 
felons, when they had not been apprehended upon any charge that 
called for rigorous treatment! (Hear, hear.) He contended that no 
man, charged not merely with a political offence, but with felony, 
or even murder, should be treated in this way. No right existed 
to treat any felon before trial in this manner according to the law of 
any civilized country, nor was power given to do more than detain a 
man in safe custody. Here, however, were men not charged with 
any serious offence, exposed to every indignity, their persons exposed 
and their property torn from them, and themselves drawn up in the 
tilt-yard of the gaol, to be made a show of and spectacle to the visi- 
tors to the prison; and this merely because they did not put in suffi- 


cient bail, but which bail on examination was found to be ample for 


the purpose; and this, too, when non constat a bill would be found 
against them—when non constat that further proceedings would be 
carried on—when non constat that they would be tried—when 


non constat that, even in case of conviction, they would not be dis- 


charged on paying the fine of a shilling. He appealed to his noble 
and learned friend the Lord Chief Justice as to whether he was not 
right in the view that he had taken of the law of the case.” 


THE TWO YOUNG THIEVES. 


A TALE TO ILLUSTRATE THE REFUGE SYSTEM. 


We promised two months since to discuss that system known 
as the Refuge System, but having by chance recalled some 
events which may illustrate its character and workings, as 
compared with the jail system, better than any essay, have 
moulded them into a rude tale, which may in its essential fea- 
tures be taken as truth. 

During a stormy day in November 1828, one of the police 
officers of New York received a warrant requiring him to ar- 
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rest two boys suspected of theft, and eee to be in some of 
the cellars of those foul buildings which are crowded together 
between Broadway and the Bowery, just above the old prison. 
Wrapping his coat about him the official strode to the region 
in question, and by means of a few interrogatories addressed 
to the right persons, soonlearned where Ned and Micah Hay- 
ton might commonly be found. Turning into a narrow and 
dirty cross street he counted his way to the fourteenth cellar 
on the south side, down the steps of which he went, and open- 
ing the half glass door, patched with paper and rags, entered 
the sitting room of the subterranean establishment. Two 
women, with bare arms and hair hanging in such festoons as 
the southern moss forms on the Cypress, were sitting on the | 
floor, picking oakum, and singing; by the fire, just replenished 
from a pile of cooper’s chips, near by sat a girl of twelve years 
old, her shoulders naked and her face hidden in her lap; as the 
officer entered she raised her head, looked at him with dim, 
swollen eyes,and then covered her countenance, all seamed with 
syphilitic poison, with her hands again, and remained motion- 
less; near her two boys of fifteen and thirteen sat playing 
cards, a bottle of rum and a bowl of brown sugar stood on the 
crazy table, and a jug of water beneath it; one tin cup serving 
as glass for both. 

“Cool weather,”’ said the officer, drawing his hat over his 
eyes, and glancing round the room. 

“It’s warm enough down here, my darling,’’ answered one 
of the women, showing her teeth. 

« What does fire-wood cost you, mother,”’ replied the officer, | 
continuing his examination of the premises. 

“A wet skin, does it,’’ said she. 

“ Well, that must be a luxury to you,”’? he answered, “for 
you and all your children look dry and dusty.” : 

«“ Dry enough,” cried the younger boy filling the tin cup, 
with an oath that made even the officer shudder. 

“My young blood,”’ said the officer stepping suddenly to 
the side of the table, «I think your name is Micah Hayton.” 

The older boy gave one look at the police man, and sprang 
for the door, but a motion of the officer’s cane arrested him; 
and he walked sullenly back to the box on which he had been 
sitting. 

«« My lads,’’ said the man, drawing out his writs, “Pm or- 
dered to arrest you and search you, so fork out. And if either 
of you good women,” he continued, seeing symptoms of a war 
of words at the least, “wish to be heard, go before his honor. 
I’ve no ears.’? So saying he addressed himself, first by per- 
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suasion, then by threats, and finally by force, to the business of 


_ discovering what the youths had about them, utterly heedless 


of the storm of words which roared above his head. Upon 
the eldest boy he found nothing, upon the younger he discov- 
ered the articles supposed to have been stolen. Having been 
“cleaned,” the two were taken before the police court, and 
after a full examination the younger was committed and the 
elder discharged. 

The younger boy was committed,—not to a jail or house of 
correction ;—but to the Refuge, then newly erected. He there 
found himself in the hands of those who spoke to him kindly, 
and having washed and clothed him, entered his name upon a 
large book, and took him into a school room, where some fifty 
or more were quietly engaged in study. Mike, Michael, Mi- 
cah, as he was variously called, who had never known father 
or mother, whose earliest remembraces were of foul cellars 
and filthy alleys and gutters, whose companions had been pigs, 
and swearing drunken sailors, thieves and prostitutes; and to 
whom all learning, all order, all cleanliness, and obedience 
were unknown,—was, as any one may see, very unfit to enter 
at once upon a course of study and moral discipline. Still, a 
beginning had been made; for, accustomed to look forward to 
pain, insult, harsh words, blows and want as the results of 
conviction in a court of justice, he was surprised, and, un- 
known to himself, touched by the kind acts and words of those 
who had received him. In the school room, having been 
asked if he knew how to read, and it being ascertained that he 
did not, he was placed where lie could hear a teacher read 
aloud a story interesting to those of his age; and was then 
made to understand that by learning to read he could have 
access to any number of such tales. He was next made to 
assist in splitting rattans in company with many others, the 
whole keeping silence. ‘This being continued some time, he 
and his companions went to dinner; instead of dirty dishes 
and ragged remnants of cold meat, he saw every thing clean, 
and had some warm soup, and rice with molasses. In place 
of rum, or what is sold as wine to the poorest drunkards, he 
had water and milk given him; however, they were too sloppy 
for his palate. After dinner came an interval of rest; Mike 
made acquaintance withsome of his comrades, and learnt from 
them this astonishing truth, that if he did as he was bid he 
would be always treated kindly; but that if he shirked work 
or study, was sulky, insolent, profane or mischievous, the sun 
was not more certain to rise than he to suffer. 
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Mike pondered this great truth, and at last determined to 
prove it by experiment. His experiment succeeded, for no 
sooner was it clear that he meant to be idle, than he began to 
suffer: his leisure hours were spent in seclusion instead of so- 
cial play; he eat alone; he was not allowed to speak; he was 
looked on with severity; treated sternly; and all his efforts to 
resist the influence of solitude, calm and silent distrust, and 
unceasing vigilance, proved useless. He found himself ina 
new world, a world of law; a new idea entered him, the idea of 
obedience; a new dread came upon him, the dread of certain 
penalties, and such as could not be avoided: a new wish, fast 
swelling toa want, awoke within him, the wish for sympathy, 
kindness, affection. In a realm where there was no intoxica- 
tion, no loud threatening, no boisterous mirth, no passion, no 
momentary impulses of good or evil feeling; but where all was 
calm, silent, inevitable, unalterable, he received new views, 
and was roused to a new sense of the world and his own 
soul: the divine dove was already dimly hovering over his 
chaotic nature, and the slight filaments of order were floating 
there, 

Meanwhile, the elder Hayton,—though they were not broth- 
ers, nor had they ever received any name from those who gave 
them birth, but he that had been known as Ned Hayton—was 
on his way from New York; for having been the real instigator 
of the robbery, he feared discovery. Reaching Philadelphia, by 
unknown means, he prevailed on a wagoner to take him to 
Pittsburgh for three dollars and share his provisions with him. 
During December he by this means got across the mountains, 
and paid his easy-minded conductor with a bill stolen from his 
own deer-skin purse. From Pittsburgh he came as a sort of 
cook’s mate to Cincinnati. Having reached this city, and liking 
its looks, he concluded to stop here; so, with his ragged jacket 
under his arm, in his shirt sleeves, he called from store to store, 
and from house to house, until an old lady, who kept a small 
boarding house for some foundry hands, on Front street, took 
compassion on the shivering boy, who said he had just lost 
both his parents of small pox and wanted the means of getting 
a living, and took him into her service. His business at this 
house was to do the marketing, when the landlady was not 
disposed to go; to help cook; attend the table; run on errands 
for the boarders; and look after their clothes and rooms. For 
some time all went on very well; but in a month or two the 
men complained of losing loose silver very frequently, and the 
old lady thought she never had her marketing cost as much. 
Ned became “ suspicioned,’”’ and a watch was set over him. 
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But the boy’s quick eye saw the feeling in the faces of his fel- 
low lodgers and employer, and the traps of exposed valuables 
failed to catch him; bills were left in waistcoat pockets but he 
touched them not, half dollars were dropped on the beds but 
he always returned them to the owners; the old lady calcula- 
ted the cost of each day’s provisions and found Ned’s expen- 
ditures all right. So the old losses were concluded to have 
been accidental, and the youth stood fairer than ever all round. 
One day one of the hands who had been allowed by his em- 
ployer to do some casting for a country friend, and who had 
not time to go and get the pay, made out his account and asked 
Ned to run to the hotel and get the money, and give it to him 
at dinner. Atdinner,accordingly, Ned presented the amount 
and said all was right. Before evening, however, it seemed 
that all wasnot right, foran officer arrested the boy while prepar- 
ing the supper table, on suspicion of theft, and took him before 
the mayor or some justice. Ile was there met by the man of 
whom he had collected the money in the morning, who said 
that he had lost a gold watch, within the hour of the boy’s 
visit to him: he had been in the room while the boy was there, 
and believed his watch lay on the table, and it must have been 
taken while he was busy counting out the money due by him. 
Ned replied that all was very true except the suspicion, and 
denied the theft entirely. He was searched, but no watch 
found; the boarding house was searched, but on the slight ex- 
amination that could be made that evening nothing was 
found to confirm suspicion, and Ned was discharged again. 
That night, by one of those curious coincidences which occur 
so often, one of the boarders was to leave in an early stage; of 
this, Hayton, who had been in custody during the evening, 
knew nothing. The man got up at two o’clock, and crept 
quietly down stairs te await the coach: to his surprise he found 
the door leading into the yard unbolted and open, and going to 
the window, saw, by the dim light, some one kneeling on the 
brick pavement. Suspecting mischief, he watched the person, 
who soon rose, and coming towards the house, was recognized 
by the watcher as Ned, from his size and walk. He entered the 
open door,and was seized at once. ‘The alarm was soon given; 
a light was procured, and nothing being found on the boy, who 
vowed he was walking in his sleep, the men went to examine 
the pavement. After a long search they found a brick which 
lay less firm than its neighbors; this was raised, and under it, 
at a little depth, was found the gold watch. Ned’s fate seemed 
now settled; but it was not. The person from whom the pro- 
perty had been taken had left for the east the evening before; 
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and the man who had caught the rogue left for the north that 
morning. When Hayton was once more before the justice, 
therefore, the evidence was barely enough to lead that officer 
to commit him for trial. He did commit him, however, and 
he went to jail. In a short time the grand jury met, and 
partly from want of proof, partly from compassion for his 
youth, threw out the bill against him, so that once more he 
was free. 

But Ned Hayton had been for three weeks in the Cincinnati 
jail, and all who know what that was about ten years since, — 
may guess the effect of hisconfiuement. Placed in the closest 
intercourse with the most desperate characters; forced to see 
and feel the power of bold vice and unblushing crime, as com- 

ared with the cowardice of swindling and knavery, and so 
led to respect the criminal of the worst class; day and night 
exposed to contamination; hearing every form of vice discussed, 
and every mode of criminal action detailed and dwelt upon— 
he became more hardened than ever; the influence of kindness 
at the boarding house, which had operated somewhat as the 
Refuge System had on his younger associate, was wholly coun- 
teracted; and when Ned Hayton came from the jail of Hamil- 
ton county, it was with the faith that to gratify his passions 
was his true course, and that the deeper the wrong he might 
perpetrate in gratifying them, the more of a man he would be. 

Five years passed by; it was 1834. In a large cooper’s es- 
tablishment in the west of New York, where flour barrels 
were prepared for Rochester and other markets, was a young 
man of eighteen whose appearance and demeanor showed 
him to be the manager of the shop. It was Mike Hayton. 

For two years he had struggled on at the Refuge, alternate- 
ly rebelling and yielding, until his nature was at last so far 
changed as to make him trust-worthy. He was then sent far 
into the country, out of the way of all his old associates, and 
apprenticed to a cooper. John Bates, his master, was a stern 
but kind man, and under him the same regulations were en- 
forced as had been under Mr. Hart, the superintendant. Mike 
had gone on therefore daily improving. He had learned to 
read and write at the Refuge, was a decent accountant, quick — 
and capable; and before the end of three years was made 
manager of the Cooperage during Mr. Bates’ absence. On 
Sunday he acted as teacher in a Sunday school, and was con- 
stant in his attendance at church. Indeed for correctness of 
conduct, intelligence and fidelity, he was the first young man 
in the village. 

In that same year, 1834, Ned Hayton returned from a sojourn 
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in Louisiana to Cincinnati. He was now twenty, and not a 
youth of that age on the Mississippi drank deeper, played 
bolder, swore more fluently, or wore a heavier bowie knife. 
In the South-west, as he said, he had lived on rum and blood. 
Whose blood he had shed, and what his life had indeed been, 
no one knew: but all knew that for brutal courage, brutal pas- 
sion, and brutal ferocity he was with the worst of the worst 
class in our country,—the desperadoes of the south-west. 
His once intelligent eye was filmed over by excesses; his 
once healthy veins were fevered; his once clear brain was heat- 
ed and confused. 

Four more years went by,and 1838came. Near one of the 
fluuring villages of the West, upon a farm of 160 acres, well 
fenced and well wooded, stood a neat white dwelling house, 
with young shrubs and fruit trees about it; and within, a new 
married couple of twenty-two and eighteen perhaps. ‘This was 
our old acquaintance Micah Hayton and his wife, the daughger 
of a sound old wheat raising farmer who lived near by where 
Mike served his apprenticeship. By the help of the old man, 
the young Refuge convict, now thought of only as a most capa- 
ble and faithful mechanic, had bought a quarter section of new 
land, built a house and cooperage, and was just starting in the 
combined business of farming and barrel making. All about 
his dwelling was tidy, and all within simple and cheerful. It 
was a cool evening for April, and a fire had been built; the 
tex pot was humming in the chimney corner, the baked apples 
growing browner on the hearth, and the young husband laying 
out his plans to his wife,—when the sheriff of the county came 
in. The common welcome passed, the officer was asked ta 
stay, and the little company gathered closer round the fire. 

“Well, neighbor,”’ said the sheriff, after a while, “I’ve come 


- to call you to your duties as a citizen of our republic, rather 


sooner, I reckon, than you expected.”’ 

“ Ah! what duty!’’ asked Mike. 

“We want you to serve as a juryman ina nasty case of 
murder,”’ replied the sheriff. 

“If I’m regularly drawn, I must go of course,’’ answered 
Hayton. The sheriff assented, and the subject was dropped. 

On the day named in the notice left with him, our cooper 
went to the county seat, and took his place as a juryman un- 
challenged, it being known that he had taken no part in the 
discussion respecting the murder under examination. 

The prisoner, named Miguel St. Real was brought in, and 


the trial went forward. It was proved that he had hired - 
himself the previous summer to a farmer near by, as a harvest 
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laborer; that he had seduced his daughter, prevailed on her to 
go down the river with him; had returned with her in the fall, 
and in a fit of passion and drunkenness had killed her. The 
facts were clear, and the jury could not hesitate to return a ver- 
dict of “ guilty.”” After the verdict was sien in, the prisoner 
rose very calmly, and said, with a grin of delight, “Mike Hay- 
ton, I am a murderer; but so are you, a murderer of your 
brother; don’t you know me?” Hayton, before whose mind 
a dim remembrance of the prisoner had been floating during 
the whole trial, saw in an instant that it was he whom he had 
always supposed, though falsely, to be his born brother; the 
blood rushed to his head, and he fell senseless. | 

When he came to, he found it was too late to alter the 
criminal’s fate. Hethen begged to see him; and was allowed 
to. At first the prisoner struck him, and swore at him, and 
abused him beyond the endurance of any but a true heart. 
_ At length the contrition and grief of the younger, and a recol- 
lection of the days they had spent together, when evil was less 
inward and more without him, caused the hard sinner to relent; 
and before they parted each had related to the other his past 
life, and Ned had undeceived Mike as to their relationship. 

Every day after that the two spent some hours together, and 
every day it became clear to both that the salvation of the one 
had been his early committal to the House of Refuge, and the 
ruin of the other his escape from confinement there, united 
to his confinement in a County Jail. 3; MP. 


SPRING MORNING.—A PICTURE. 


The silvery mist, the silvery mist, 
The silvery mist of early day; 

Brooding above the forest brown, 

From purple mountains floating down, 
To break and melt away— 


The golden flush, the golden flush, 

The golden flushes streaming through 
The parted clouds with kindling gleams; 
The light scud glowing in the beams, 

And glimpses of the blue— 
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The sparkling waves, the sparkling waves, 
The sparkling waves which flash in light; 
Now rippling in the sudden gale, 
Now imaging the loosened sail, 
Here dark as steel, there bright— 


The yellow green, the yellow green, 
The yellow green of budding spring, 
On sunny slopes and tufted trees, 
_ With blossoms snowing on the breeze, 
And birds upon the wing— 


The fragrant air, the fragrant air, 
The fragrant air of dewy morn, 

With liquid notes of warbled glee, 

And nature’s blended harmony, 
Blessing the day new born. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


All the world is running after happiness: how few there 
are who reach it! If it be asked why this is so, the answer 
may be contained in a single sentence :—because the whole 
world is taking the wrong road. They are hurrying and driv- 
ing on through the “ wide gate,’”’ and along the “broad way,” 
after a phantom which they see in the distance ; while, in the 
mean time, happiness has turned up by the “strait gate,” 
and “narrow way,” and has got quite out of their reach. 

But let us drop the figure, and look at the bare principle. 
God created a grand and beautiful universe. He sent rolling 
through the immensity of space, innumerable orbs of worlds, 
and fixed great lights, to warm and brighten them on their 
way. Why did he create all these, and set them in motion ? 
Was it for his amusement? Was it to see those beautiful 
globes gliding swift as thought hither and thither, and by each 
other, and round and round, in their wild play, through the 
boundless field of ether? That would, indeed, be a glorious 
sight for a man’s or an angel’s eye, might he be allowed to 
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stand at the foot of God’s throne, and Jook upon it :—but it is 
a small thing to Deity. | 

Again, God covered those rolling orbs with living creatures ; | 
small, indeed, but made after his own “ image and likeness ;”’ 
exquisite miniatures of his divine form. Why did he create 
these? Was it that his ear might be flattered with hearing 
millions of little voices, coming up from the distance on all 
sides, in praises and hallelujahs, and thanksgivings for sending 
them into being ? that his eye might be pleased with the sight 
of vast numbers of those little creatures, bowing their heads in 
adoration of his greatness and power? No! no! that is a 
poor mortal’s thought ;—and worse—a wicked mortal’s—it is 
a selfish thought ; and, as such, infinitely unworthy of a blessed 
and perfect Being—Gop. | 

Why, then, did he create us? Reason and Revelation answer 
together :—For our happiness. “God is love ;”’ and it is the 
nature of love to delight in witnessing the enjoyment of beings 
out of, and other than, itself. By the very necessity of his 
divine nature, therefore, God wished to create such beings; 
and this desire, by his infinite power, guided by his infinite 
wisdom, he accomplished. This principle, then, the first and 
grandest in the science of religion, we lay down as the founda- 
tion-stone of our argument : God created man for man’s hap- 

iness. 

Now, the being thus created had a nature, and that nature 
had laws ; by which expression we mean nothing mystical, 
but only that it must “ be, do, and suffer,’’ in one way rather 
than another. Thus, for instance, it is the nature of a man to 
walk forwards; if, then, he attempts to walk sideways, he 
violates a law of his nature, and will not walk so fast or so 
easily, and like enough will fall and hurt himself. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, in order that man might enjoy the nature 
that God had given him, that he should act according to its 
laws, and not in opposition to them. Here the thought natu- 
rally suggests itself, why did not the Creator, in the first place, 
make man such, that he could not violate these laws of his 
nature ; and thus ensure his enjoyment and happiness. The 
reason we conceive to bé this. There was a law of man’s 
nature, greater than all the rest, and indeed the life of them 
all, and one without which they could not have effected the 
end of their creation—man’s happiness. This great law was, 
that man should be rree.* It must be remembered, that God 


* It is a consequence of man’s feeling this to be the primary law of his nature, 
that he is willing to sacrifice everything else, and to fight and die, to obtain liberty, 
in the political world. The reason is, that man is not man without it; and he feels 
this truth, though he may not always understand it. 
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formed man after his own “image and likeness ;”’ consequent- 
ly this law must have been derived from a law of the Divine 
nature itself ; and it is on account of this law, that man 1s ca- 
pable of enjoying, in his finite degree, a happiness that cor- 
responds in kind to that of the Deity. Without that law, man 
would have been altogether another and inferior being ; as is 
shown by the nature of the lower animals, which have it not, 
but are compelled to act according to the laws of their natures, 
aud cannot violate them. 

Man being thus left free to act according to the laws of his 
nature, or not, (which freedom, we repeat, was necessary, in 
order that he might be the high being that he is, and an image 
of Deity,) the Creator saw that he would be quite likely to 
violate those laws; for his ideal and inguisitive mind would 
delight in trying everything, and after he had walked forward 
awhile, (to repeat our former example,) he would be curious, 
next, to see how it would do to go sideways, or backwards, 
Now this he would not attempt, if he knew the bad conse- 
quences of it, and that he would be happier if he continued to 
go forwards, and would only suffer if he attempted to walk in 
any other manner. But this, with ten thousand other laws of 
his being, man could not know, except either by experience 
or instruction. Experience is a good teacher, but a hard one; 
and therefore the Creator has been pleased to reveal to man 
many of those laws, in order that he might understand them, 
act according to them, and consequently be happy. But man’s 
constitution, both spiritual and physical, is a most curious and 
wonderful piece of mechanism ; for it is of Divine conception. 
It would be impossible, therefore, for man’s understanding to 
comprehend, at once, all the laws of his constitution, and it was 
necessary for the Creator, in many instances, simply to give 
him rules for action, without explaining the principles of them; 
just as a parent is often obliged to utter commands which to 
the child appear to be arbitrary, because it is impossible for 
him, as yet, to comprehend the propriety of them. 

Such laws are those which the Divine Being has revealed 


to man in his Holy Word. That volume is the Imperial Code, 


as it were, of the Sovereign of the universe, published for the 
government of his creatures and subjects. Like such a code, 
those laws may appear to man, in some instances, as arbitrary 
and unreasonable ; but, in truth, they are laws of perfect love, 
given to man in order to lead him, by a life according to them, 
to the grand end of his being—happiness. Without such in- 
structions from heaven, man would wander about in this great 
universe, lost, and not knowing whither to go. Man is a be- 
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ing created to live forever ; he has an everlasting life before 
him. He is placed in a centre, whence diverge innumerable 
paths, all endless. He looks along one, and along another, to 
see whether he can discern, in the distance, that temple of hap- 

iness to which instinct points him. But with his short sight, 
hate much can he discover? He sees a little way, and one 
path appears rough and rugged, another smooth and level— 
one light and another dark—one steep and to be climbed, ano- 
ther inclining downwards, with a gentle and easy descent.— 
«“ Which shall I take ? what shall I dor’’ he cries; «these 
roads, I understand, are endless; how can I tell but that, ina 
short distance, they may all change their present appearances ? 
this smooth one may become rough and stony ; and this, 
which looks steep and toilsome, may, perhaps, come to a level, 
and be very easy and delightful ; and, at any rate, how know 
I which will bring me to the end I seek? Oh! for some one 
to direct me before I begin this awful journey!”’ In his per- 
plexity, he casts a look upwards, (for man’s eye instinctively 
turns to heaven, when he is in doubt and seeks for help,) and 
suddenly he beholds a hand put forth from a cloud, and a fin- 
ger pointing towards a certain path. Joyful and thankful, he 
springs towards that path, delighted that one is chosen for him, 
and fully trusting in the guidance of that Being who can see 
from the heavens so much farther than he can himself when 
he stands on the earth below. Just so God, from the top ot 
Sinai, pointed out to men the way to heaven. Will they fol- 
low it? or will they, minding rather their own short sight, 
choose for themselves a path which, smooth and strait as it 
looks at the entrance, will soon become rough and gloomy, 
and draw them among rocks, and briars, and precipices, where 
they will wander, in the dark, weary and wretched, and at last 
be dashed to pieces ! 

Let us sum up our argument, and conclude. First, God 
created man for man’s happiness. Secondly, that happiness 
he can have and keep, only by living according to the laws of 
his nature. Thirdly, those laws man cannot discover for him- 
Self, or even fully comprehend. Fourthly, those laws them- 
‘selves, or else rules for his conduct based on the Divine know- 
ledge of those laws, have been revealed to him in God’s 
“Word.”’ Fifthly, man ought, therefore, to study that Book 
as anxiously and thoroughly as a traveller examines his guide- 
book, before setting out on a journey. Lastly, by learning 
those rules, and acting according to them, he, like the traveller, 
will reach his journey’s end safely and joyfully: that end will 
be Heaven and eternal happiness. | A. 
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THE FALL. 


Mr. Editor:—A friend asked me to contribute to the pages 
of the Messenger, and suggested a topic upon which I once 
preached in your vicinity. If these extracts from an “old ser- 
mon’’ are thought worthy, they are at your service. 

Ihave taken the Messenger ad inifio, and watched its pro- 
gress from my far off home, hard by the White Mountains, 
with affectionate interest. A six months’ tour,some thirteen or 
fourteen years since, which was extended somewhat beyond the 
father of waters, gave me an interest in the wide west, which 
I have never ceased to feel, and which a recent excursion has 
made still deeper. But what a change in those few years. 
Then there was not a Unitarian preacher or society west of 
Meadville and Pittsburgh. I remember endeavoring to estab- 
lish a small deposit of tracts with a Cincinnati bookseller, in the 
hope that a few goodly scions might be grafted upon the then 
existing stock. On my last visit, a convenient chapel anda 
large congregation received the word with gladness in all the 
principal cities on your mighty rivers. In places where | then 
travelled from morning till night by spotted trees, taking with 
me a dinner for myself and provender for my horse, I found 
the stage coach, and the canal boat, villages and farms, I 
confess I was disappointed in not finding a single place on this 
side the Mississippi, where any excuse could be had for the 
rude camp and lighting up the primeval forests with the wolf- 
scaring flame. ‘The romance of your country is all gone. 
The majestic loneliness and comparative quiet which then 
reigned along the Ohio, are gone. Would that some of your 
contributors who are well supplied with such reminiscences 
would put them on record for the satisfaction of the present, 
and of after generations. 


Yours, &c. 
M. G.:T. 


THE INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD.—THE FALL. 


“ The Fall,’’ though an unscriptural term, we have used in 
the heading of this article, trusting that the remarks which 
may follow will sufficiently explain its meaning. 

Some discussion arose among the friends of Jesus as to great- 
ness in the kingdom of heaven. The subject was referred di- 
rectly to the divine teacher—* Who is the greatest in the king- 
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dom of heaven ?’’ Jesus, in reply, directed their attention to 
the character of a little child. He told them that except they 
were converted or changed in their affections, dispositions and 
spirit, so as to resemble little children, they could not enter the 
kingdom of heaven. He told them, further, that those who 
should become as little children, should be greatest in that 
kingdom. | 

We will notice a few points in the character of childhood 
worthy of all imitation. 

There is in the infant, freedom from moral guilt, whether 
from appetites, propensities, passions, thoughts or purposes, 
The appetites and propensities of the child, before they are per- 
verted, are simple and pure, such only as are necessary to sup- 
port life and develope its varied powers. The child rejects the 


highly seasoned luxuries, craved by the perverted tastes of riper . 


years, and turns from them instinctively. Naturally he de- 
sires only the simplest food, best suited to promote health and 
growth. Allhis propensities and instincts, in their natural state, 
prompt him only to those things necessary to disclose his wants 
and his sufferings, to promote his well being, and to induce the 
exercise and improvement of all his powers. It is only when 
the appetites and propensities have been perverted and led on 
to improper indulgences, that they tend to any thing sinful. 
Nothing more pure than the wants of infancy can be imagined. 
If in pain or hunger, its cries and struggles disclose its wants 
and suilerings, and tell that all is not right, and that it needs to 
be administered unto. If relieved and supplied, its peace- 
ful sleep and quiet look, or gentle smile, proclaim that it is 
so ; while ceaseless action in its wakeful moments, shows the 
benevolent tendency of its nature to its own development. 
Where can you find the individual of mature years, who is as 
free from the cravings of perverted appetites, or from natural pro- 
pensities, misdirected and abused in some way or other, as is the 
infant? We believe sucha one cannot be found; that there are 
none so pure either in cloistered seclusion or in active crowded 
life. Ye who are tempted and often overcome by your perverted 
appetitesand abused propensities, and are led to the commission 
of sins which your better judgment disapproves, say if you would 
not give worlds, were they at your disposal, could you restore 


your appetites and propensities to the purity and symplicity — 


which were theirs in the days of your innocent childhood; days 


in which they led you to no sins, tempted you to no evil indulgen- 


ces. O! what would the inebriate and debauchee give could 
they have their appetites and propensities restored to the inno- 
cence of childhood, that they might once more be free! Free 
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from the most degrading bondage. And what other proof need 
we ofthe innocency of the appetitesand propensities of childhood. 

We have stated also that in infancy there is freedom from 
all evil passions, thoughts and purposes. But some may be 
ready to say—surely there is not freedom from evil passions. 
They point to the despairing, agonizing cry, the convulsive 
struggles and blows, even, of the infant in the maternal bosom, 
and ask, if there is not evil passion. We know, indeed, that 


the temper may be early developed and perverted. But in 
these struggles of the infant we see no more, than to them 


the natural expression of pain or suffering, and an instinctive 
effort for relief. We see no more of moral guilt than in the 
writhings of the poor worm that has been partially crushed by 
a heedless foot-fall. There is no more consciousness of wrong- 
doing, or of malicious purpose, than there is in the bent twig 
which may fly back and strike you in the face. So too may 
an infant strike with a dangerous weapon, if within its reach, 
or set fire to a dwelling by playing with a lamp, yet who sup- 
poses there isthe least shad®@ of moral evil in its thoughts ? 
What laws and of what country condemn him to sufler for such 
acts? Surely none. 

Is it not then evident that the prattling infant is free 
from every shade of moral guilt in his passions, thoughts 
and purposes, as wellas in his appetites and propensities, 
Who at least is there among the most perfect of Chris- 
tians that would not gladly exchange the shades of moral 
guilt that have stained the tablets of his conscience for the sin- 
lessness of the infant. A Howard or a Newton, a Peter or a 
Paul, might well covet the innocence of early childhood—might 
well receive instruction in moral purity from a little child like 
that which Jesus proposed to his disciples for their imitation. 

Next to freedom from all moral guilt there is a simplicity 
and an innate love of truth in childhood which it becomes all to 
imitate. Truth is natural to the human mind. It is adapted 
to all its powers and to its earliest tendencies. The mind na- 
turally sees and regards things just as they are and it is only by 


training and by evil example that it learns to feign things as 


they are not. When it would deceive and represent things as 
they are not, it has to learn to do it, for all things present them- 
selves to the opening mind just as they are. Things never lie. 
Nature never teaches deception. It has to be learned in the 
school of human example, and of the many devices of the per- 
verted heart. Heaven, earth and ocean, and all material things 
are redolent of truth, reality and fact, while to feign, conceal 


- and represent things as they are not,is what nature never 
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teaches. It requires an exertion of the will,a positive effort 
of the mental powers to accomplish it. So that it may not be 


done without instruction, example, and special effort. | 


Then too in the infantile mind there are no biases or preju- 
dices, no pride of preconceived opinion, no selfish motives to 
mislead or render averse to truth. The infantile faculties are 
all open to receive just such impressions as every thing is of 
itself suited to make. There is no more interest or motive in 
the mind of a child to receive a false impression than there is 
in the wax to receive any other than the exact impress of the 
seal you apply to it. Where can you find a mature mind so 
perfectly imbued with the very spirit of truth and fact? You 
cannot find the individual living, or the record of one dead, if 
we except the blessed Jesus, who has not some prejudice, some 
bias, some pride or selfishness to warp the mind from the 
pure and perfect love of truth. Who is there then—what ex- 
alted genius—what lofty intellect—that might not covet the 
innate spirit of truth which pervades the opening powers of 
the infant mind. Especially since we are assured by Jesus 
that never can we become greatest in the kingdom of heaven 
until we do receive the truth as a little child. | 

The child in its inherent love of truth will often push inquiry 
to its utmost bound. Often do the questions of the lisping 
prattler compel the parent and the venerable sage full of wis- 
dom and of years, humbly to confess their inability to satisfy 
the deep love of truth which the God of nature hath enshrined 
in the bosom of the child. 

There is an implicit confidence and trust in childhood which 
it becomes the child of God to imitate. Where will you find 
a more perfect image of affectionate confidence than in the 
child. It thinks not in its earliest years to question or gainsay 
the instruction given, but hears and believes as far as it can 
comprehend. The child never suspects you of deception, or 
of telling him an untruth, until practised deception has taught 
him to suspect. He believes what you say, until adult deceit 
has taught him treachery. O! would its pure infancy might 
never learn the lesson so full of bitterness and woe. Would 
that the opening mind might never receive those stains which 
penitential tears of after years can alone efface. __ 

Now what better frame of mind is there with which the 
Christian should listen to communications from his God, than 
that in which the child listens to the first precepts that fall 
from parental lips. Can there even be imagined a more 
teachable temper with which divine commands should be 
received? Wethink not, Let then the learned in his wisdom, 
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the proud in his self-sufficiency, and the sage in his lore—let 
them all learn of infancy the confiding spirit in which they 
should sit at Jesus’ feet and receive instruction divine. So 


true it is that whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 


as a little child shall in no wise enter therein. 

Childhood’s trust is also manifested in sickness and dying. 
With what imploring confidence does it yield to a parent’s 
care. How freely it pours its sorrows into the parental ear. 
How in suffering and distress it cleaves to the bosom that nur- 
tures it and reposes all its griefs and all its anguish there. 
Or in health, when some error has been committed and for the 
first time it receives correction, how does it closer cling to the 
chastening hand—what submissiveness. Bright image indeed 
of what the Christian should be in the hands of his God. In 
sickness should he not as meekly trust his heavenly parent’s 
care. In trouble and afiliction as freely pour forth his sor- 
rows and repose his griefs in the bosom of his God. In chas- 
tisement as humbly kiss the rod and cling to the hand that 
corrects but to bless. 

We might speak of the faith—the implicit undoubting faith 
with which the child listens to the first accents he compre- 
hends. A faith upon which he acts with a simplicity angels 
might covet. Such as few or none do cherish at the feet of 


_ Jesus, or even at the mercy seat of God. But we hasten toa 


close. 

The remarks which have been made upon the innocence of 
childhood, should teach us to reverence our being such as it is 
when first given of God. They should assist us to regard 
aright the so called “ Fall of man.”? They should show us foun 
what, and how far we have fallen. Never can we feel in after 
life how depraved our moral condition has become, until we 
first understand the similitude and likeness in which we were 
made. When sensible of the freedom from all moral guilt in 
which we are created, of the innate simplicity and love of 
truth originally implanted, and of the implicit confidence, trust 
and faith then inherent, we may feel that we have indeed fal- 
len from our first estate. Then, and not till then, shall we be 
sensible of the greatness of our fall. That man being in honor 
abideth not. That in as much as he falls through transgres- 
sion, he needs to be regenerated by the divine power of truth 
and righteousness, that he may be restored to the innocence 
from which he has fallen. 

God be thanked that when our infants die, they die before 
they have fallen from their first estate, 
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Summer Noon—Clara. 


SUMMER NOON. 


Burst into song, my soul ! 
Burst into choral song ! 
The sunny glory of this noontide hour 
Should make thy hymnings sweet and strong, 
The anthem of His praise to roll, 
Whose mighty power 
Pours the warm ray and freshening shower 
O’er woodland height and grassy plain, 
O’er clustering fruits and golden grain; 
Arches the deep blue vault above; 
And tints the humble woodland flower : 
Father of love ! 


CLARA. 


Clara was a Catholic. With my feelings towards her I will 
not trouble you. Nor is it to my present purpose to dwell 
upon her virtues. I knew her for a year in Italy. She is 
now known on earth no more. ? 

One evening we were walking silently in the streets of 
Florence, and stopped to lean on the low wall which borders 
the Arno, and keeps the way-farers from falling into the 
river. She turned her face suddenly upon me, after resting in 
silence for some time, and said, her eyes glistening with tears 
in the light of the moon, “Oh, Edward, that we had the 
same religion! Must we have one heart every where else, 
and not at the altar ?”? I sighed when I thought of her dou- 
ble meaning there. “My dear !” said I, “God will one day 

show himself more clearly to us both.”’ 

We said no more, but crossed the Ponte Nuovo, and soon 
were separated. The next day I was early at her father’s 
house, or palazzo, as it was then called, and after eating some 
figs, and reading a canto of the Gerusalemme together, I said 
to her, “ Shall we not go to Petit to-day ?”? “Si, mio caro,” 
replied Clara, and we were soon there. We walked through 
the halls of the palace and stopped, as we had frequently done 
before, in front of the celebrated picture of Raphael, called the 
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Madonna Della Seggia, which represents the Virgin Mary 
seated with the infant Jesus in her arms, and the young John 
rendering to him his early homage. Clara gazed upon it in 
_ that way of hers, so far from all affectation, with her full tropi- 
cal eyes, (for she was very fond of the fine arts, and was the 
most devout being I ever knew,) and said, “ Edward, no 
painter has painted the infant God like this.” 

_ No, none has made him, as a child, so divine. I see and 

feel this divinity as well as you, Clara ; and I know that it all 
flows from the Creator as its source,” 
_ But that does not satisfy me. It seems cold. So people 
talk about the beauties of nature. They say that all is de- 
signed and ordained by God. But this is not the whole. Look 
here,’’ said she, moving towards the window, “ these clouds, 
those vineyards, and the mountains beyond ; I do not merely 
see God’s design in them, but God Aimse/f; and this breeze 
that fans us not only obeys his laws—but is it not actually sent 
by him to make us happy, and does he not see our enjoyment 
and our gratitude ? So when I look at this heavenly child, I 
behold in its countenance God himself appearing to me, his 
love, his holiness, coming, even in bodily presence, to our sight. 
How can you be content with saying that God sent him, and 
God taught him? Does not God reside in him ?” 

“ But, Clara, do you suppose that that soul, which looks 
forth from those eyes, is now engaged among the satellites of 
Jupiter, and regulating the affairs of the inhabitants of the 
fixed stars ?’’ 

«QOh,no. The divinity of Jesus does not exhaust the Infi- 
nite Mind. The Great Ocean swells into the Adriatic ; but it 
washes also the shores of the western isles ; and it may rage 
here in storms, while there it lies as calm as an inland lake. 
I look at the cloud, I see God addressing my sense in its hues, 
(Did not you tell me that your Berkeley said that the whole 
universe was only God affecting us?) I look on Jesus, I see 
God manifesting himself in human form. In neither do I 
catch more than a glimpse of the Infinite One. I see but one 
wave of the ocean. Oh, it is vastly, infinitely more.” 

“ Yes, carissima, I believe with you that God was in Christ. 
But when Christ meditated on his own nature, when he turned 
to his mother and spoke of himself, saying, ‘I,’ do you think 
he meant by ‘I’ the Supreme Creator of the universe ?”’ 

“No,” said Clara, after a thoughtful pause, “he must have 
felt that he was but a part of God. He looked up to his 
Father as the Great Supreme. But then he felt his Father 
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always at the very foundation and issues of his being, and 
whatever he willed was his Father’s will.” 

‘Our faith, then, is the same, sweet girl. I only maintain 
that our Lord was not, to use your phrase, the whole of God. 
He was not infinite, was he ?”’ , 

«“ No,” she replied, “not in himself, but only by God’s be- 
ing so joined to him.”’ 

«“ Was he himself, then, one of ourselves, a.human being in © 
his origin and in his constitution, having in himself only one 
nature, and that the human nature through which the great 
Creator manifested himself to the race ?’’ | 

“ Yes, Edward. But the Divine nature was always with 
him too.”’ 

« Do you mean the Divine Being ?”’ 

Yes,’’ said she. 

« And you must know that I think so too,”’ answered I; 
“vou know that it forms the light of my life. You know how 
often we have been full of bliss in tracing together the divi- 
nity of our Lord.” 

“ Yes,” said Clara, “and we will do so often again. I 
would consent to call myself a Unitarian, if all Unitarians had 
as warm hearts as you. My dear, I think that we are recon- 
ciled.”’ | 

Yes, and we were afterwards always one in our devotions. 
We often felt that each other’s hearts were warm. Her’s has 
now ceased forever. I shall meet her again on a better shore. 

Mobile, 10th July, 1839. 


Let us ever be like good children at table, contented with 
that to which we are helped, and not putting our hands into 
the dish, or murmuring when we receive a small share. Let 
us play our part as well as we can, whatever it be. Former- 
ly, when I fulfilled the duties of a schoolmaster with the 

reatest exactness, and taught a, b,c, to dirty, ragged children, 
was secretly aspiring to the knowledge of the beautiful, and 
mentally studying passages of Homer. Then, as now, I said 


to myself, “ Peace, heart! thy strength is greater than thy 
trials.””— Letter of Winkelmann. 


TWO WAYS OF WORKING.—SCHILLER. 


Go and do good, and thou help’st Humanity’s heavenly plants grow ; 
Or create Beauty, and strew heavenly seeds through the world. 
J. D. 
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SUNSET. 


The purple flushes on the height ; 
The gleamings on the water ; 

The cloudy folds in crimson light, 
Like banners bathed in slaughter— 


Oh, no! Like peaceful banners flung 
From angel tents on high ; 

With golden wealth of vapor hung 
Under the silent sky. 


How deep that heavenly molten sea, 
In liquid lustre glowing ; 

Bright flood from far eternity, 
With promised glory flowing 


Oh! would some chariot of fire, 
Borne on its splendors, come, 

With angels in their bright attire, 
And waft the spirit home ! 


THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST. 


“2 description of the person of Jesus Christ, as it was 
found in an ancient manuscript sent by Publius Lentulus, 
President of Judea, to the Senate of Rome : 

“There lives at this time in Judea, a man of singular charac- 
ter, whose name is Jesus Christ. The barbarians esteem him 
a prophet, but his followers adore him as the immediate 
offspring of the immortal God. He is endowed with such 
unparalleled virtue as to call back the dead from their graves, 
and to heal every kind of disease with a word ortouch. His 
person is tall and elegantly shaped—his aspect amiable, reve- 
rend. His hair flows in those beautiful shades which no united 
colors can match ; falling into graceful curls below his ears, 
agreeably couching on his shoulders, and parting on the crown 
of his head, like the head-dress of the sect of the Nazarites. 
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His forehead is smooth and large ; his cheek without spot 
save that of a lovely red; his nose and mouth are formed 
with exquisite symmetry ; his beard: is thick and suitable to 
the hair of his head, reaching a little below his chin, and part- 
ing in the middle like a fork ; his eyes are bright, clear and 
serene. He rebukes with majesty, counsels with mildness, 
and invites with the most tender and persuasive language. 
His whole address, whether in word or deed, being elegant, 
grave, and strictly characteristic of so exalted a being! No 
man has seen him laugh; but the whole world behold him 
weep frequently ; and so persuasive are his tears none can 
refrain from joining insympathy with him. He is very modest, 
temperate and wise. In short, whatever this phenomenon 
may turn out in the end, he seems at present a man for excel- 
lent beauty and divine perfections, every way surpassing the 
children of men.”’ : 

The above has several times run the round of the papers. 
I have not my books by me, and am not able to say just where 
the account came from. It has, however, no authority ; and 
if not intended to be received as a work of fancy, is a mere 
forgery. There was no such person as Publius Lentulus, 
President of Judea ; and if there had been, hardly anything 
would he have been less likely to mention, in a communica- 
tion to the Roman Senate, than the personal appearance of 
our Saviour. 

We are just as well informed of the successive Governors of 
: udea, as we are of the successive Presidents of the United 

tates. 

After the period of wars and contentions which succeeded — 
the death of Judas Maccabeus, Jerusalem was taken by the 
Roman General, Pompey, and the country subjected to the 
great republic. It was the custom of the Roman Government 
to rule its provinces by means of “procurators,’’? who are 
called in the New Testament “governors ;” and in this 
country of Judea, Herod, afterwards called the Great Son of 
an Idumean by name Antipater, was appointed procurator. 
And afterwards, when the fortune of the time gave to Julius 
Cesar the ascendency at Rome, Herod obtained from him, 
through Antony whom he had courted in Palestine, the title 
and power of King of the Jews. 

At Herod’s death, which happened less, certainly, than two 
years after the birth of Christ, his kingdom was divided be- 
tween three out of those of his numerous children, whom he 
had not slaughtered ; and Judea fell to the lot of Archelaus, 
who ruled under the inferior title of Ethnarch, although, by a 
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common licence of language, he is spoken of in the Gospel as 
“reigning.”? After a rule of nine years, he was banished to 
Vienne in Gaul, a town on the Rhone between Marseilles and 
Lyons, and his ethnarchy reduced to a Roman province, which 
it had before only partially resembled. Coponius was its first 
procurator. Then followed, in succession, Ambivius, Rufus, 
Gratus, and lastly, Pilate, of whose weakness we have such 
melancholy knowledge. Pontius Pilate also was banished to 
the same Vienne in Gaul ; and by the friendship of the Em- 
— Claudius, Agrippa the Elder succeeded to the whole of 

is grandfather Herod’s dominions. Upon his death, Agrippa, 
his son, (of whom we read in the book of Acts,) was too 
young to take upon him the government, and Fadus was sent 
to be procurator again of the country of the Jews. After him 
followed successively Alexander and Cumanus ; then Felix 
and Festus, who figure in sacred history ; then Albinus ; then 
Florus, under whom the war arose which ended in the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, A. D. 66. Here it will be seen there 
isno “Publius Lentulus ;”? and it may seem probable from 
this, that the author of the pretended description did not in- 
tend to deceive his readers, who could easily have known that 
there was no such person, but only to set forth his own fan- 
cies in the form of fiction. 

I should think that the readers of this description would 
perceive the falsity upon its face. It is written in the style of 
one making a fine picture, and not in that of one relating 
what he has seen. It is indefinite and vague ; in some traits 
foolish and inconsistent with Christ’s character. “His cheek 
being without spot, save that of a lovely red,” is very silly ; 
and after all, we do not find out how he is supposed by the 
writer to have looked. Even of his general complexion, 
whether dark or light, or the color of any single feature, we 
are not told. And when we read, “ No man has seen him 
laugh, but the whole world has seen him weep frequently; and 
So persuasive are his tears that the multitude cannot withhold 
their tears from joining in sympathy with him,” we perceive 
that the personator of “Publius Lentulus, President of Judea,” 
was one of those persons, who find an analogy to the Saviour’s 
_ character, in those crying sentimentalists, who are forever 
moaning and sighing over the world. There was none of this 
in Jesus. Although he was tender-hearted, yet his serenity, 
his manliness, & we may venture on the application to him 
of such a word,) his faith, his steady unwavering hope, were 
always marked and sublime. He wept not often, but seldom; 
and when he did so, it was likely to be for causes in which 
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the multitude would not sympathize. With all his solemn 
fixedness of purpose, his sublime visions of infinite good, his 
omer with invisible beings, and with the Great Su- 
preme himself ; with all these, and indeed on the very account 
of these, Jesus Christ was filled with calm cheerfulness. And 
as there was no sternness or melancholy, it is plain that there 
was no other trait to make him distinguishable at first sight 
from those with whom he consorted; and if we would con- 
ceive him correctly, we must conceive him, not as the painters 
represent him, with costly robes, and his head surrounded by 
a divine glory, but walking familiarly with his followers in the 
ordinary dress of the country, pouring out his heart in friend- 
ly communion, as they measured the roads of Galilee and 
Judea, to and from Jerusalem, and from town to town, shel- 
tering themselves from the noon-day sun under the shady 
cedar, and dividing with each other the repast which the scrip 
supplied ; now bathing their feet in the stream which crossed 
the road ; now seated side by side on the brow of some com- 
manding hill, and turning their view from the sunset glories of 
the sky down to the cities of the plain lying in their darkness 
and their sin; and now again sinking to slumber on each- 
others’ bosoms under the mild skies and airs of Palestine. 
With regard to the personal appearance of Jesus Christ, it 
is a remarkable fact, that the New Testament contains no hint 
of it, (unless indeed the fact that his coat was “ without seam, 
woven from the top throughout,”’ be thought to indicate that 
his dress was of a superior kind, the fruit, perhaps, of the af- 
fectionate attention of the women who followed him.) Neither 
does any other writing of genuine authority contain any hint 
of it. Nor has Art transmitted to us an idea of his adorable 
person. There remain indeed dispersed through the churches 
of Italy, Greece, and the Holy Land, certain miserable pictures 
on wood, of the Virgin Mary, with the infant in her arms, 
and of the Saviour at mature life, which are attributed by the 
ignorant devotees of the Catholic Church to Saint Luke, (the 
patron Saint of painters,) but which in reality are products of 
what is called the Greek school, and executed about the 12th 
century. Their being attributed to Saint Luke arose from a 
confusion of names, which seems almost too trifling a cause 
of such a serious blunder, and which probably would not 
have operated, if those who were better informed had not 
connived at the deception of the less. These putative children 
of the Good Physician, really came from a painter of the 12th 
century, named Luca Santo ; and it needed but a little blind- 
ness of superstition to convert this into Santo Luca, which 1s 
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the Italian of the name of the third Evangelist, to whom there- 
fore the works were confidently ascribed. Go now into any 
of the considerable churches of Roine, into Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, for instance, and the waiting ecclesiastic will show you, 
over one of the chief altars, a wretched daub in tempera, (or 
water-colors,) about a foot and a half square, in which, far 
from being any trait of divinity, more than the gilt halo round 
the head, there is hardly any trait of humanity even, either in 
the face of the mother or in that of the child, and the only 
valuable part of winch is the precious stones, with which, in 
profuse splendor, the frame is adorned. And this he will tell 
you to adore as “ L’opera, signor, di Santo Luca,’’—to whom 
you will be tempted to reply, only a very minute degree of 
inspiration could have been vouchsafed. 

No, we are left without likeness of our blessed Lord. His 
biographers were too much taken up with the beauty of his 
character and life, to think of portraying that of his person, 
even if we are to suppose that he was in fact distinguished by 
superior beauty from the companions of his humble life. There 
are different sorts of beauty. One kind ends in feature and 
complexion, and binds your attention on the material form. 
Another is spiritual, comes from the depths of the soul, is the 
outshining of an inward light,conveys sentiments from the 
heart, thoughts from the reason, and leads the mind of the be- 
holder away from the countenance where it resides, to the 
spirit from which it springs, and to those eternal truths and 
that celestial feeling by which that spirit is informed and beau- 
tified. The spirit of Jesus Christ has been revealed to us, and 
the great painters and sculptors of all the christian ages, have 
tasked their genius to portray it. Taught by the instincts of 
their art, by the common impression which they shared of the 
Being they were to represent, they have fallen into a marked 
similarity one with another, not indeeddrawing from any out- 
ward prototype, but from that mental image which the Chris- 
tian history impresses,with a degree of uniformity, upon the im- 
agination of all. 

It has been remarked that the Italian portraits of Christ re- 
semble the ancient statues of Jupiter. It is true; and it results 
from the fact that in both these images alike, Genius has en- 
deavored to portray the human mind in its divinest mood. For 
_ the only conception we can have even of the Supreme, is of a 
spirit like our own, enlarged, elevated, purified, made infinite 
so far as we can comprehend infinity. It is through ourselves 
that we know God. 

The different masters who have attempted this high theme 
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excel in expressing different traits of the Saviour’s character. 
Titian shows you the fixedness of purpose, and one portrait in 
particular has imaged itself forever on my memory, where 
the firm but suffering countenance seenis sublimely set on duty; 
and I feel confident, although there is but the head represented, 
that the great Venetian intended to exhibit the Master when, 
but a short time before the crucifixion, he set his face stedfast- 
ly toward Jerusalem. Raphael, on the other hand, represents 
loftiness of contemplation, serenity, fullness and balance of 
mind. Guercino and Guido express hisagony. And none is 
like Coreggio for revealing the depth of sympathy, the infinite 
capacity, the rapture of celestial vision. 

The different artists vary, while at the same time they agree 
in their representations of separate features. The hair is seen 
of allthe hues of brown; the eyes are sometimes light and some- 
times dark; and the complexion isexhibited in all the degrees of 
paleness and of glow. Ido not remember ever to have seen 
the hair short, or not parted ; although it would be difficult to 
say whether it were parted, as the worthy proxy of Publius 
Lentulus saith, “like a fork.”? If there is meant such a fork 
as we are accustomed to use, surely I have never had the 
offence of seeing the hair so represented. | 

But we feel that we descend to trifles, when we discuss these 
particulars. All these the imagination of different men will 
vary or overlook. Inthe works of genius, they change. But 


through all these works, as I have said, there runs a great — 


idea. It is this idea that we are to study in the New 


Testament, from which it was drawn. 
G. F. S. 


BEAUTY AND DUTY. 


What a perfect gem is this Phantasmion! It is an ori- 
ginal among the literary productions of all nations. The wild 
tales of Herman, the Undine of La Motte Fouque are not to 
be compared with it. This exceeds them far, at once in rich- 
ness of fancy and yet simplicity and naturalness. The 
spiritual interweaves itself so easily with the human, and its 
wildest extravagances are so harmonious with themselves, 
that we seem to be in a splendid waking dream, where 
through half opened lids the colored light shapes itself into 
lovely forms, blending with actual movements of animated life 
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around. And then, too, what exquisite delicacy in the perva- 
ding sentiment of the book. It is instinct with womanly 
sweetness and modesty. What dramatic power also in the 
sketching of character. How by a word or act does the whole 
soul show itself Again, what infinite fertility of invention, 
changing like the mists, flashing with ever new beauty, as if 
through diamond caves torches kindled to momentary 
glory the jewelled arches; and the language, how strong, 
clear, affluent it gushes up like a virgin spring. If one should 
begin to quote, where could he find a spot to pause? From the 
countless little poems, which are singing through the book like 
birds among the branches, this one so murmurs on my ear 
that I must write it down. 


‘‘ The winds were whispering, the waters glistering, 
A bay-tree shaded a sun-lit stream, 
Blasts came blighting, the bay-tree smiting ; 
_ When leaf and flower like a morning dream, 
Vanished suddenly. | 


The winds still whisper, the waters glister, 
And softly below the bay-tree glide ; 

Vain is their cherishing, for slowly perishing, 
It doth but cumber the river side, 

Leafless in summer time.”” 


Is not this Shakspearian in its hinted meaning, its gleam 
of thought, its sparkle of beauty, its trilling music ? 

Once more I must quote that requiem of Maudra, as she is 
about sacrificing her child, “ which started, roused by the heat 
of the falling tears, then breathing a soft sigh, resigned itself 
again to sleep, while the breeze just lifted up and down the 
delicate rings of flaxen hair that lay in clusters on its innocent 
head, and tinged with the faint pink of May blossoms, the 
upturned cheek, which, till then, had been colorless, but round 
and lovely as a gleaming pearl. 


‘¢ A thousand and a thousand silken leaves 
The tufted beech unfolds in early spring, 
All clad in tenderest green, 
_ All of the self same shape. 
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A thousand infant faces, soft and sweet, : 
Each year sends forth, yet every mother views 
Her last not least beloved 
Like its dear self alone. 


No musing mind hath ever yet preshaped | 
The face to-morrow’s sun shall first reveal ; 
No heart hath e’er conceived 
What love that face will bring. 


O sleep, my babe, nor heed how mourns the gale 
To part with thy soft locks and fragrant breath, 
As when it deeply sighs 
O’er autumn’s last farewell.’’ 


OF, 


Thank thee, fair writer of these sweet volumes. If thy 
summer of authorship is ripe in its bounty, as thy spring is 
prodigal in its promise, the name of Coleridge will rear yet 
newer and brighter wreaths of immortality. 

I had just been giving myself up to float along on the stream 
of beauty, which this fairy tale had poured into my mind, 
when my eye accidentally fell upon some voluines of the Evan- 
gelical Family Library. Itook one up. It was Edwards’ History 
of the Redemption ; and what a change. It seemed to me as 
if I had passed from a boundless prairie, where bright colors, 
and sweet scents, and the song of birds, and the gurgle of wa- 
ters, and the waving of boughs, and glistening of leaves, 
charmed every sense, into a long narrow passage of rock, 
where the air was damp and close with the stagnation of cen- 
turies, and the footstep echoed in the deathlike solitude. It 
may be owing to a want in my own nature, but I never read 
a thorough going Orthodox book, with its technical phrases, its 
minute systematizing, its hard logic, its bald expression, its 
superhuman or inhuman sentiment, without the feeling, that 
the writer lived in some age, when the heart and imagination 
had died out. It seems to me there is more of refreshment 
and the spirit of life in one page of Phantasmion than in whole 
libraries of so called Evangelical Theology. Here fancied 
forms are vitalised by human affection ; there sublimest reali- 
ties become dead and fixed as stone, or vanish away in their 
abstractions. And yet these desert theological wildernesses 
do produce beautiful fruits as often, perhaps much more often, 
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than works which from their tastefulness seem Edens. How 
is this ? ; 

I have been at “revival meetings,’ where nothing was to 
be heard but heated addresses upon mysterious dogmas; where 
a heavenly Father was described under images, which now 
represented him as some unsentient metaphysical |aw, and 
then as a despot, that would have disgraced even the line of 
Rome’s bloody emperors ; and where our relations to him 
were portrayed in characters so unlike human experience, 
that it seemed to me as if universal disgust or indifference 
must be the only effect on the minds of listeners; but instead 
of persons quitting the church, or attempts to lead the mad 
preacher from the pulpit, there were faces stern in their atten- 
tion, and streaming eyes, and panting breasts; and amid that 
sirocco tempest perhaps were sown seeds of spiritual life in 
the hearts of many a manly youth and gentle girl, which will 


_one day show their fruits in composed demeanor and sweet 


dignity of manners, in steady aims, fair estimates, and pure 
tastes, in enlarging sympathies, and growing intelligence, in 
wisdom and self-sacrifice, making life rich with moral beauty. 

Again, Ihave been in picture galleries, where before lovely 

ersonifications of all that is sweet and heroic, artists and art— 
overs were worshipping ; and in concert rooms, where breath- 
lessly and in silent rapture, those whom nature had gifted with 
the capacity of enjoying harmonies, were listening to such 
strains, as seemed fitted to tune all hearts to unison ; and in 
social circles, where as some poem or fiction was read aloud, 
eager eyes and glowing cheeks showed spirits kindled with 
enthusiasm ; and yet as I looked around, this light of beauty 
upon human countenances appeared as cold and powerless as 
moonbeams on polar ice. How often is the sentiment of 
beauty only phosphorescence round decaying virtue; how often 
is their taste without heart ! 

The stern Covenanter—the prim Quaker—the blue law 
Puritan, did not err when he denounced the “ lust of the eye.” 
He was true to the inmost law of the soul. He was conscious 
that there had been given to him a mighty work of moral 
renovation. He felt himself sick—sick at heart—sick im con- 
science—at war with himself—at war with the universe—at 
war with God—all full of rebellion—and he knew that there 
would be no beauty for him, till he could be re-created, and re- 
newed. He wasselfish, and beauty was disinterested; he was 
carnal, beauty was pure ; he was striving, beauty was in 

eace; he was tormented, beauty was bliss; and so earth and 
faman life seemed to him a pilgrimage through flinty deserts, 
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and beauty had been left behind in Eden, and could be found 
once more only in heaven. All that charmed and delighted 
man now, though coming in an angel shape, was but a seduc- 
tive devil; and he banished art utterly with an anathema. 
Deep in his soul he revered the awful majesty of Right as the 
veiled image of God, passing by him in the cleft of the rock. 
There was a solemn charm to him in severe sacrifice ; there 
was a loveliness to him, in the hard, bare granite of rectitude. 
His beauty was duty. Pe 

On the other hand, those large-minded and wise priests of 
the middle ages, who reared their groves of pillars and long 


aisles of solemn shade, and placed pictures behind the altars, - 


where amid clouds of curling incense the eye might trace 
angelic forms, and taught the organist to swell and soften his 


pealing anthems in waves of sound, and attired in splendid | 


- emblems the officiating minister, who with graceful gesture 
and mystic movements led up the thoughts through images to 
truth, thus filling the temples of worship with sounds and 
sights of charming power,—did not err; they were using for 
divine ends the faculty of taste which the divinity inspired. 
Hayden was right, when with blending melodies of instru- 
ments and voices, with grand accompaniments and choral 
bursts he thought it a fitting tribute of human reverence to 
represent the harmony of God’s creation. Michael Angelo 
was right, when he left all, and in his humble studio bent the 
energies of a gigantic mind, and a heroic nature to the creation 
of Beauty. His duty was beauty. 

And yet the primly righteous, and the indulgent seeker of 
beauty are both wrong ; and poor mortals that we are! how 
few of us find even the secret, of uniting our capacity of en- 
joyment with our power of devotedness! Would many a 
severe religionist know the explanation of his coldness of 
heart, of his narrow sympathies, of his want of cheerfulness, 
of a stiffness and hardness which repels those whom he most 
seeks to influence, and of an apathy creeping like ice over his 
devout affections, he would find that he had stifled the en- 
thusiasm which God had sent like a breath of spring to freshen 


his soul. And just as true is it, that the reason why the Poet, — 


to whom in early purity all nature seemed to proffer aid—to 
whose unsealed eye all symbols of existence revealed their 
secrets—through the chambers of whose spirit reverberated 
sweet sounds, as if echoes and responses from happier worlds, 
becomes flippant and dry and hypocritical, and so ends a flight 
of glory in a fall of shame ; the reason of this sad change is, 
that he has been faithless to conscience. Alas! for us all, 
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how we vacillate between impulses which entice though we 


‘suspect them, and law which constrains though we loathe it ; 


and yet all the while we have an instinctive sense, that these 
two warring elements of Beauty and Duty are essentially in 
harmony, and we feel that we are and must remain imperfect 
till we can reunite them in ourselves. MWe must not sacri- 
fice any part of our nature; why should we? we were 
made by God, not by the Devil. We are made for enjoyment 


~ as well as for sacrifice, and for disinterestedness as well as for 


pleasure. Most mysterious is that deep cousciousness in our 
souls, that we find life ouly when we lose it; but how earnest- 
ly we crave that life. Duty is rugged and harsh without 
taste ; it becomes stoicism, trampling under foot the natural 
feelings, which lift their young tendrils, seeking support to 
twine around; or Utilitarianism, draining off the energies from 
their natural channels into stiff canals, and leaving bare sands 
of selfishness or marshes of morbid feeling: on the other 
hand, beauty without conscientiousness “ waters but the 
desert,’’ becoming in its social cravings licentious, and stoop- 


ing to low excitements,—or fastidiously exclusive, it rises cold 


and bright an icy peak of pride. We must, we must learn to 
unite then through our whole spirit of thought, affection and 
life, beauty and duty. 

_When we attempt to form a conception of the infinite mind, 
how instantly do we feel, that the theologian’s skeleton of 
goodness is miserably meagre. An image of the deity, that is 
stern and severe, is rejected by the heart; instinctively we 
associate with him all images of benignity and grace and love- 
liness. It was perhaps almost a necessity, that the human 
mind should conceive of many divinities,each of which should 
represent some natural tendency ; for it is difficult to blend in 
our conceptions all our varied ideas of good. But if we cannot 
bear the representation of God as a hard law-giver, still less 
will conscience for an instant tolerate the thought that he is in 
anything self-indulgent. So much is this the case, that we 
reluct to call him happy; because in our low meanings, hap- 
piness too often signifies selfish enjoyment. And yet can we 
doubt, that more than any created being must the creator of 
all rejoice ? 

Does it not seem as if the Father of our spirits had, in his 
manifestations, addressed himself to these two elements of our 
natures; to Beauty, by this universe of glory,—to Duty, 
through the human soul? most brightly, perfectly, through him, 
in whom our moral being was developed in its fulness, Jesus? 
To the mind already spiritualized, the material world and all its 
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processes are significant with moral symbols, and in her speedy 
and uncompromising retributions, Nature is a perfect type of 
Holiness; but yet Order reveals itself through the creation 
rather in its beautiful than in its moral aspect. And how 
prodigal in beauty is the world. The spider spins its web in 
a crevice among the rocks, and the instreaming ray burnishes 
the flimsy threads with prismatic dies ; the skipper on the 
water-courses weaves with his moving feet braids of golden 
light over the sandy bottom; and we have but to increase our 
powers of vision with the microscope, and the tiniest grain 
and fibre glow with splendor. And in all the movements of 
mighty forces, in swelling tides and sweeping winds, and 
worlds with their orbits of centuries, what grace! Nowhere 
can we find in God’s creation bare utility; through all the 
ceaseless goings on of the vast whole, beauty seems crowding 
for room to manifest itself in some joyful form or note or mo- 
tion. Can we think that beauty is a mere trifle to luxuriate 
with, when we thus see that the infinite majesty of heaven 
and earth pours out His energies to multiply it with countless 
variations. Through every avenue of sense God is calling out 
the power of beauty, latent in the soul, through ever new 
exhibitions of his own divine art. He would have us rejoice 
with him in putting forth our exhaustless power of tasteful 
combination. Spontaneously and unreflectingly healthy na- 
tures wear beauty as their daily robe. It rounds the limb, it 
curves the gesture, it gives the intonation to the voice, it flows 
out through every work of the hand. A perfect spirit would 
make for itself an atmosphere of beauty ; and proportionately 
to the refinement of its goodness would be the lovely charm 
of its modes of existence and its habits of being. ee 

But have we never asked ourselves, why was that perfect 
moral being so exclusive in his regard to duty? why was the ~ 
tolerant Jesus so sternly strict? why was his life so limited in 
aim? why washis teaching so confined to one elementof ourna- 
ture? Atfirst thought we might say, with the ascetic, “See! the 
Son of God frowns on the vanity of human enjoyments.” This 
is what religionists have always more or less said. But this is 
a first thought only, and but a fragment of truth. Truly love 
is the central principle of life; only in the soul in which it is 
the ruling power can there be peace. It is not possible for us 
to understand all the uses of any of our faculties; we cannot 
therefore measure aright the full importance of the moral na- 
ture. But the universal judgment of mankind recognises this 
element of the soul as the most indispensable; with it we asso- 
ciate the idea of personality; regard, honor, admiration, centre 
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around it. It is the essential constituent of humanity. Take 


away conscience and Man dies. Partially then we can com- 
prelend the greatness of the Moral Nature. It is the legisla- 
tive power; from its centre, where all thought and feeling con- 
vene for consultation, go forth the laws for justice, kinduess, 
honor, to regulate our life. Conscience thus is the deliberative 
power. Agaiii, conscience is the judiciary; before her solemn 
tribunal, thoughts, dispositions, purposes, and acts pass in judg- 
ment, and her sentence is uttered with a decisiveness that 
derives its authority not from passionate caprice, but from un- 
changing right. Lastly, conscience is the executive; it impels 
the will throughall theactive forces to put faithfully in practice 
the high resolves of good, which in its reasoning hour it has 
conceived. We may even now then in some degree under- 
stand, why life inall its multiplied relations and responsibilities, 
is so admirably fitted for the training up of the moral nature. 
Its growth is the condition of all other growth. Its function is 
with sovereign dictation to keep the balance of power in our 
souls, to fix the limits, bounds, and proper courses of all our 
faculties. Wecan in some measure apprehend too, why God 
should have inspired us to higher effort of duty, by setting his 
moral image brightly before us in his son. Through con- 
science have we reverence; from it comes the holy command 
of progress; conscience is a prophet, lifting by its sublime pre- 
dictions our hopes toward infinite good. But it nowise follows 
from such considerations, that we are to turn all our energies 
to the exclusive culture of the moral element. The world is 
full of illustrations which teach us, that conscience is best devel- 
oped through the exercise of our other faculties. As it is the 
legislative and deliberative power, we may say, to carry out 
the figure, that it needs the advice of representations from all 
the provinces of our being. Not merely disinterestedness but 
self love also, not merely utility but impulse also, not merely cal- 
culation but fancy too, and lastly beauty, must give in their 
opinion and record their votes, if we would have couscience 
wise. 

These and similar trains of thought passed through my mind, 
while I was trying,as [had so often done before, to compare to- 
gether the relative value and reciprocal influence of the two 
faculties of our soul, which I call Beauty and Duty; and at 
last it seemed to me as if I arrived at a clearer insight than 
I had ever done before of the manner in which they were to be 
united in life and action, first by making Jeauty a duty, or, to 
drop formulas, by solemnly seeking ideal perfection in myself, 
and in every work, and multiplying through manners, social 
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relations, and the “environment”’ of life all sweet associations to 
make others happy ; and secondly, by making duty beauti- 
ful, that is, by cherishing the romantic, the honorable, the 
chivalric, the generous, as well as the sense of responsibility, 
by looking at all goodness as something infinitely loveable and 
attractive, as well as sacred, and converting thus cold judgments 
into living impulses, W. H.C. 


SHERMAN ON ABOLITIONISM. 


We publish the following letter not as expressing our opinion 
entirely, but because it presents one view of a great topic fairly 
and in a christian spirit. We seek,—not to please all parties, 
—but to show the portion of truth held by all, and a calm, fair 
statement upon any side we hope all will read in the same 
spirit in which it is written: | 


FAIRFIELD, June 26, 1839. 


Gentlemen:—I have received your letter of the 20th instant, invi- 
ting me to attend the national anti-slavery convention to be held at 
Albany, and requesting my views of the subject, if I should be un- 
able to attend. 

It is much to be regretted that an object so dear to humanity, and 
so important to our national honor, as the abolition of slavery in the 
United States, is not pursued in a manner more conducive to its accom- 
‘pepe than has hitherto been adopted by the anti-slavery society. 

have no reason to doubt the benevolence and integrity of its members; 
but the maxims of wisdom may be violated by the rashness of virtu- 
ous zeal, as really as by the waywardness of a corrupted mind—how- 
ever differently they may be viewed by the casuist—and sufferings, 
unintentionally inflicted or prolonged by the errors of a friend, may 
be as intense as if caused by the malice of an enemy. That emanci- 
pation can never be effected in the slave states, but by voluntary en- 
actments of their own legislatures, or by successful resistance on the 
part of the slaves, is often admitted in your publications, and the latter 
course you most justly decry. Thus the declaration of the anti- 
slavery society, convened at Philadelphia in December, 1833, in con- 
_trasting the revolutionary struggle of our fathers, for liberty, with 
that which your society are making in behalf of the slave, expressly 
says that ‘their principles led them to wage war against their op- 
pressors, and to spill human blood like water in order tobe free. 
Ours forbid the doing of evil that good may come, and lead us to 
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reject, and to entreat the oppressed, to reject the use of all carnal wea- 
pons for deliverence from bondage. 

The same declaration, in regard to the power of the several states, 
had this language: ** We fully and unanimously recognize the sover- 
eignty of each state to legislate exclusively on the subject of the 
slavery which is tolerated within its limits.’’ Both these just opinions 
are still more forcibly announced in your “* 4ddress to the Public,”’ 
of the 3d of September, 1835. Now it is well known that slavery 
exists only by force of municipal law, and can never be abolished b 
those which you all allow to be the only admissible means of its aboli- 
tion, until those who enact the laws shall voluntarily restore to the 
oppressed negro the liberty to which all men are entitled. How is this 
to be accomplished? By what means can slave owners be induced 
to consent to the manumission of their slaves? Until that consent 
is obtained, the slave, as you admit, will be held in bondage. Can 
you discern that any progress has been made towards this most desi- 
rable result by the means which you have hitherto adopted? Do the 
people of the southern states manifest a disposition to yield the point, 
or begin to listen to your persuasions, as if their minds were approxi- 
mating towards conviction? On the contrary, since the institution 
of the anti-slavery society, have they not more closely riveted the 
chains of the unhappy African? Are not the privileges of the slave 
for acquiring instruction, and attaining intellectual and moral eleva- 
tion, much abridged within the last few years? 

Not long since, the question of gradual emancipation was gravely 
debated in the legislatures of some of the principal southern states. 
The philanthropist began to rejoice in the anticipation of measures 
similar to those which have restored liberty to the colored population 
of the north. But recently, even among the people of the free states, 
a spirit has existed, from some cause, against the course adopted by 
the anti-slavery society, which has manifested keener bitterness, and 
exhibited more open violence, than were ever before excited in this 
country, against any efforts for moral reformation. What is the 
feature in the proceedings of the friends of emancipation, which has 
caused this unprecedented excitement in the free states, and laid in 
slumber or excited into violent reaction, the incipient sentiments 
of liberty which were felt at the south? Our northern people have 
ever, with few, if any exceptions, disapproved of slavery. They 
have no interest in its continuance. It is wholly abhorrent to the 
principles which they have been taught to cherish. In the days of 
our fathers, when it was abolished at the north, every class of the 
community, except, perhaps, a few of the slave holders, favored its 
abolition. No riots or excitements disturbed or threatened the pub- 
lic peace. At the south, many of the most distinguished men con- 
curred in our sentiments, and addresses of unrivalled eloquence were 
made in favor of emancipation, in the midst of powerful slave holders. 
Witness that of the celebrated Pinkney, in Maryland, more than half 
a century ago. Why is it that the late exertions in this holy cause 
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have met both at the north and south the most determined, and often 
the most lawless resistance? And why has open violence been most 
unjustifiably winked at, and tolerated by a great mass of our most 
respectable citizens, and even by the officers of the law? Either 
the people of a whole nation have undergone a change of sentiment 
and character in regard to the great evil of slavery, or the manner of 
operation has been most unhappily erroneous. As the change of 
public feeling occurred soon after the commencement of the publica- 
tions and other proceedings of those who originated the organized 
anti-slavery associations, I think that change has resulted from those 
proceedings. ‘The peculiar feature, which, as I apprehend, has caused 
them to defeat their own object, is the extreme and intemperate zeal 
by which they are distinguished. Not only the slaveholders, but 
the ministers of religion, and all others who do not partake of this 
characteristic peculiarity, are proscribed, and spoken of in language 
of reproach. | 

Could it be supposed that a people so high-spirited as the slave- 
holders of the south could be cowed into compliance by bitter re- 
proaches? Had the Rev. Dr. Edwards, and others who publicly 
espoused the measure of emancipation adopted in Connecticut soon 
after the revolutionary war, called slave holders MAN-sTEALERS, in 
staring capitals, as is done in the declaration of the convention at 
Philadelphia, to which I have before alluded, would it not have ex- 
cited, in the northern yankee, more of resentment than conviction, 
and less of compliance than opposition? ‘The southern people have 
felt, and, to a great degree, justly, that the abolitionists of the north 
were addressing their fears, and not merely their understandings or 
consciences. ‘hey have been addressed in terms of opprobrious 
crimination, rarely softened by the language of respect. This has 
made them inaccessible, has wrought up a temper which resists con- 
viction or favorable influence, and has, I fear, put off emancipation 
for at least half a century beyond the period when it might have been 
effected; and excluded from the slaves those moral and religious influ- 
ences which were conducive to their present and future good. This 
manner of addressing the public on these subjects can never result 
in the good which is honestly intended, but must continue to render 
less and less hopeful, the great objects of your sincere endeavors. 
Could a missionary, thus addressing civilized heathens, hope for a 
favorable audience ? 7 

If the whole north were united in the course in which the aboli- 
tionists are now pursuing, it would have no tendency to overcome the 
opposition in thesouth. It mightdissolve our national union—which 
you profess, and I trust, with sincerity, to appreciate according to its 
inestimable worth—but would only aggravate the aversion of the 
south to a measure which they will never adopt from coertion, unless 
by a servile insurrection which your society so pointedly deprecate. 
I think, too, that the American Anti-Slavery Society is not only 
aggravating the condition of the slave, and converting his hopes 
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into dark despair; but the free negroes are suffering under the prejudice 
and party spirit which its intemperance has engendered. Party spirit 
entrenches the soul, and fortifies both head and heart, against reason 
and moral influence. That society is also endangering the peace 
and union of the churches in the United States, by making a partici- 
pation in their excesses, practically, if notin form, a term of commu- 
nion. Indeed, there seems to be no interest of primary importance 
in our country, political or religious, which is not put in jeopardy by 
the honest men who are embarked in this benevolent, but unwise 
and disastrous enterprise, as it is now conducted. 1 respect their 
motives while I deplore their errors. Humanity, patriotism and 
iety long to see their ultimate end accomplished, but weep over the 
esolation which marks their course. 

Your society, gentlemen, embraces many whose names I venerate, 
and not a few of my personal and highly respected friends. As you 
requested my sentiments, I could dono less than give them with plain- 
ness and sincerity. I trust, although I cannot hope for your con- 
currence, that you will do the same justice to my motives which I 
have done to yours. If my views of the subject are correct, the 
convention at Albany can do no good to the slaves or to the country, 
unless they advise to an abandonment of the errors which have hith- 
erto characterized the Anti-Slavery Society. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant 
ROGER M. SHERMAN, 


Rev. Joshua Leavitt and H. B. Stanton. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 
For Octoser, 1839. 


To the Editors of the Western Messenger. 
UNITARIANISM AND UNIVERSALISM. 


Gentlemen,—In the Star in the West, the Universalist Mag- 
azine, I read with some surprise the following passage in a 
letter from the editor,dated July 31, 1839. 

“Monday, 22d. Preached again in the pleasant town of 
Tremont, and on the following evening, was happy to meet our 
excellent brother Dr. Baker of Bloomington, and also brother 


Esdale, who preaches statedly in the village. The latter 
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brother is a Unitarian clergyman, late from England. Les 
than a year ago he came into the vicinity of Bloomington, and 
commenced preaching, and some Universalists happening to be 
resent, claimed him as a preacher of their own sentiments, 
e was somewhat surprised at the circumstance; but as soon 
as an explanation took place, it was found by him and the 
people, that the sentiments and preaching of the Unitarian 
clergymen of England, and the Universatists of this country 
are essentially the same. He was astonished to find so large 
a denomination as oursin the United States, holding sentiments 
in common with his own, under the name Universalists, and 
quite as much so that our professed Unitarians do not preach 
as those do in England, the saivation of all men. The truth 
is, that we come much nearer in sentiment to the Unitarians of 
the old country, than do the avowed Unitarians in this—a fact 
not generally known among the former people, as brother 
Esdale informs us. Why is this? Why are our belief, stand- 
ing, and prospects so little known among the English Unita- 
rians, with whom we agree in faith, when American Unitarians, 
who differ with them in a very important point, at least in 
reaching, hold a regular correspondence with them. There 
is something wrong here.”’ 
I read, I have stated, this passage with surprise. I am fully 
persuaded that Mr. Esdale, whom | have had the pleasure of 
meeting in England on several occasions, would not make any 
statement which he did not believe to be correct, and therefore, I 
infer that the Universalists, with whom Mr. Esdale has become 
acquainted, do not believe that the punishment of sin will not 
extend beyond the grave. The great majority of English Unita- 
rians believe in the doctrine of universal restoration, but I know 
of none who admit the doctrine,that those who die in their sins, 
the impenitently guilty, will, without any future correction and 
suffering, be admitted into a state of bliss. This notion is re- 
garded by themas most unscriptural and very pernicious in its 
consequences. My opinion on this subject is founded on an 
extensive acquaintance with English Unitarian ministers, and 
Unitarian writings. There are some English Unitarians, and 
the late Rev. Mr. Rowe of Bristol was of the number, who be- 
lieve in the annihilation of the finally impenitent, but, the great 
majority admit the sentiments contained in the following ex- 
tract from the essay on the duration of future punishments and 
a of the late Rev. J. Simpson of Bath, my maternal 
uncle. | 
“ Respecting the future punishment of sinners, the idea of 
corrective chastisement accords with all our best sentiments of 
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the attributes, providence and government of the Supreme 
Being, and with every expression that is used by those whom 
he has commissioned to impart his will concerning their state 
in the world tocome. The idea of endless happiness as the 
recompense of the righteous, is also agreeable to the infinite 
power, wisdom, and goodness of the Most High; affords a sat- 
isfactory explanation of all his proceedings towards them in 
this world, and perfectly coincides with every intimation and 
more direct promise, that he has given in Scriptures, rela- 
tive to their reward in the succeeding state. These ideas of 
future rewards and punishments reconcile, in the easiest and 
completest manner all the seeming irregularities of the divine 
government in the present life; by manifesting that this state 
is only preparative to another, in which the wise and benevo- 
lent plan of the Almighty will be completed, and its perfection 
be fully displayed. ‘They also remove a great difficulty with 
regard to the final happiness of the good; which we cannot 
conceive to be, at any period of it, unalloyed, if many for 
whom they had a tender affection in this world, are doomed 
either to eternal death, to extinction of being, or to never 
ceasing torment. The notions of future annihilation, of ever- 
lasting death, or of endless pain, as the recompense of vice in 
this life, and of finite happiness as the reward of the good, do, 
however, none of them accord, either with all the expressions 
of Scripture relative to a future state, or with our purest and 
most exalted sentiments of the attributes and proceedings of the 
supreme creator and governor of the universe. From the 
whole of our premises, therefore, it appears to be the doctrine 
of the New Testament, and agreeable to the best natural con- 
ceptions we can form ofthe Most High and of his proceedings, 
that, in the next world, the righteous shall enter upon a state 
of felicity, to which there will be no end; and that the 
wicked, after enduring painful chastisement, by which their 
habits will be reformed, and their minds fitted for pure and 
spiritual enjoyment, shall finally be restored to happiness.” 
That there is not any material difference in religious sentiment 
between the English and American Unitarians is evident 
from the facts,that there is formed between the Unitarian 
associations of the two countries a close bond of union, and 
that they exchange and publish each other’s tracts. And we 
read in the fourtcenth Report of the American Association : “It 
gives us pleasure thus to reciprocate favors,and to do all inour 
— to strengthen the cords of christian sympathy and 
rotherhood between those of the same origin and a common 
faith.” I know that the American Unitarian works are read 
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with great satisfaction in England, that the American preachers 
are heard with great acceptance, and welcomed with 
cordiality. From all that l have seen, heard, and read, I have 
no doubt of their being one in faith, doctrine and spirit, and I 
trust that the bonds of christian fellowship will be drawn still 
more closely together. | 

| I remain, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 


W. T. BAKEWELL. 
PittssurGH, August 26, 1839. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE CHRISTIAN REVIEW. 


This is a Baptist periodical, and is published in Boston. The 
fourteenth number, the first that we have seen, is before us, 
and we have read it with interest. It is well got up, and the 
articles are, for the most part, of general interest, and well 
written. The ¢one of the work is liberal: decided of course it 
is in its views, but christian in its mgnner of urging them. 
Some of the articles are good. That on the progress of the 
democratic principle is right in spirit, and high in aim, and we 
only hope the true men of the land will write more, and speak 
oftener, on this subject. Every one should speak out upon it 
because it concerns every one. We congratulate our Baptist 
friends in having so good an organ; indeed with the pure and 
gifted Wayland, and brethren of united mind and feelings to 
support it, how is it possible either for this review, or the sect — 
of which it is the organ, to do other than advance piety—the 
truer cultivation of heart and head? We trust we shall 
meet with this periodical regularly hereafter. 

The contents of this number are: 1. Stephens’ Travels.—2. 
Tittmann on John.—3. Lifeof Constantine the Great.—4. New 
York Baptist Missionary Conveution.—5. On the discovery of 
Truth.—6. Life and select discourses of Rev. Samuel H. 
Stearns.—7. Practical knowledge of God.— 8. Progress of the 
Democratic Principle.—9 and 10, Literary notices. Miscel- 
laneous intelligence. 
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in Oration, delivered at Nashua, N. H., July 4th. 183 
by Samuel Osgood. ae 


This is one of the best orations of the kind that we have 
ever met with; clear, simple, direct, full of good seuse anda 
christian spirit. If all our holiday orators would follow the 


example of Mr. Osgood they would do the world and our na- 
tion some service. 


Norton’s discourse on the latest form of infidelity. De- 
livered at Cambridge, Mass., July 19th, 1839. 


Mr. Norton never writes weakly, and never fails to produce 
an impression; but he is very apt to write extravagantly and to 
see but one side of a question. In the discussion now going 
forward between those who consider miracles the evidence of 
our faith, and those who look at the faith itself, there is 
visible much of the wisdom which leads men to dispute 
whether the key stone of an arch supports the flanks, 
or the flanks the keystone. The truth seems to be, that 
the arch is one thing and stands, each part being needful. So 
is it to our minds, with miracles and christian truth, they form 
one, and stand as one, neither upholding the other, more than 
itis upheld by that other. 

When Mr. Norton (p. 37) calls on the modern infidels to 
cease claiming the name of Christians, seeing they cannot be 
so, he reminds us of the similar call,so often made on him 
and his friends by the Trinitarians. Is it possible that Boston 


_ Unitarians have advanced so far toward orthodoxy as to deny 


the name of christian, to any honest nan who claims it? Our 
creed on this side of the mountains is to do as we would be done 
by in this matter; to ask othersto allow us the name which we 


- think ourselves entitled to, and to allow it to others who think 


likewise. 

This discourse we lay aside, with Mr. Emerson’s of July 
1838, and the Boston Quarterly Review of last April, meaning 
in our old age to reprint them as curiosities. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With this number our seventh volume closes. The Western 
Messenger was commenced in the faith that through it christian 
truth might be carried to many who would otherwise not re- 
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ceive it. We-believe the work has done what we hoped; not. 
through ifs merits, but because many would listen to no other 

religions teacher. We have tried to avoid sectarianism while 

diffusing the truth which we see; to offend as little as was pos- 

sible with our peculiar views. — 

_ With the eighth volume we propose to make some changes 

in our Magazine. We intend to reduce its size from 72 to 48 

pages, and its price from three dollars to two. By doing this 

we hope to secure better matter and more subscribers. We 

wish more subscribers for two reasons, first, because we wish’ 
to speak to as many 48 we can get to listen; and second, be- 

cause we wish to get from our labors profit enough to print 

tracts for distribution. At present our list is large enough to 

give us four hundred dollars a year, overexpenses, if four fifths 

were to be depended on as paying subscribers; and with an ex- 

tended list we may beenabledto distribute thousands of the best 

religious tracts extant. We shall also modify the churacterof 


' our work; theology we shall leave untouched, but continue to 


state inevery form and with all our ability those views of vital, 
practical religion which we regard as far more important tnan 
any views on mere theology. We shall continue to make our 
magazine religious,and christian tothe best of our powers; treat- 
ing of science, history, politics, and society with all freedom, but 


_ speaking of all religiously. To us this infinite World with its 


beauty and its movement is,—not the God we worship,—but 
one revelation of His power, wisdom, and goodness: to us there 
is nothing common or unclean; the business of life is all sacred 
to us, and as such we shall deal with it. Two leading ideas 
we shall strive to present in particular; the one being that we 
are not in our present state to seek happiness, but to seek right; 
we are no Utilitarians, except that we believe the right always 
to be the useful; the other idea is that of christian brotherhood, 
the sure and ouly basis, as we think, of Democracy. 

We ask our friends to help us in extending our list. Wedo 
not wish any one to subscribe for the sake of helping us along, 
however; if he does not hope to be helped along himself by 
doing so, we should think him unwise to put his name down. 
We want subscribers who will read and pay, and do both 
cheerfully. 

As we wish to close old accounts before opening new ones, 
oe not publish another number till the first of January, 
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